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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


It was on the strong recommendation of Dr, J, H. Marshall, C.I.E., Director- 
General of Archaeology in India, that the Government of India applied to the 
Moravian Mission Board for the loan of the services of Dr. A, II. Francke with 
a view to his carrying out an archmological survey of the districts which once formed 
the kingdom of Western Tibet. These mountainous regions, uoav belonging to the Indian 
Empire and therefore hero indicated as “ Indian Tibet, had never been explored by any 
scholar combining a knowledge of local history and antiquities with a thorough acquaint- 
ance of Tibetan. These rare accomplishments Dr. Francke had acquired in the course 
of his many years’ sojourn in Ladakh and Lahul, the fruits whereof had been made 
known to the learned world through a series of valuable publications, among M’hich was 
his “ History of Western Tibet. ” Dr. Francke was, therefore, singularly fitted for the 
proi)osed task, whilst his prcvious wanderings in the mountains of “ Indian Tibet ” had 
trained him to endure the severe privations and hardships which must always attend a 
journey through so inhospitable a country. Wo, therefore, oAve a great debt of gratitude 
to Bishop B. La Trobe and the IMoravian Mission Board for placing the services of so 
excellent an explorer at the dispossil of the Government of India. 

Starting from Simla on the l-tth of Juno, 1909, be travelled up to Satluj Valley 
through the hill-shito of IVimpur-Bashahr. and by the Hang Pass (16,0(>0 feet) reached 
Spiti. He then cimscdthts Pharaug Pa&s (18,300 feet) and conti)iuod his journey through 
llubshu along the Avild shores of Tjake Tlisomo JMri. Two more mountain passes, the 
Phologongkha l.^ass (16,000 feet) and the Thaglajig Pass (17,500 foot), had to be sur- 
mounted to enable the explorer to reacli Ladakh, the real centre of tlie ancient realm of 
Western Tibet. After a brief stay at Leli, the ancient scat of the vGifal-po rulers of that 
country. Dr. Francke travelled AAcstAA'ards, and, after crossing the Pbotho La (1-1,000 
feet), the Naiuika Pass (13,100 feet) and the Zoji La (11,300 feet), reached Srinagar on 
the 16th of October. 

In the course of his four months’ travel — it will be seen — Dr. Francke had to cross 
seven mountain passes of an average height equal to that of Mout-Blanc. In the valleys, 
also, the roads in these hill tracts arc often of the most primitive description, Avhile the 
crossing of rivers by rope bridges adds to the jMjrils of the journey. OAving to the nature 
of the country to be traversed, the explorer had to march on foot most of the way from 
Simla to Srinagar, except Avhere the rarified air compelled him to mount the yak 
— certainly not the most comfortable means cf locomotion. 

The joAirnal, however, here published, bears ample evidence that the exceptional 
difficulties of the road had little effect on tlic .spirits of the explorer, who was animated 
by the true enthusiasm of the scholar and Avho, moreover, was compensated in no smnll 
measure by the solemn grandeur of that mountain scenery so seldom seen by cultured 
eyes. The very important additions to our knowledge of the archmology and history of 
Indian Tibet are the best rew'ard for labours so strenuous and so cheerfully borne. 
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As Dr. Marshall proceeded to England on leave in April 1910, and I was appointed 
to officiate during his absence, it fell to me to arrange for the publication of Dr. Francke’s 
materials. No task could have been more welcome to mo, since for several years I had 
found in Dr. Francke a fellow-scholar who had chosen a field of research bordering on 
that whidi it had been my good fortune to explore. Forsonal experience thus enabled 
me to appreciate tlie value of Dr. Francke’s results as well as the exertions by which they 
had been attained. 

The Government of India readily sanctioned our proposals which provided for the 
publication of Dr. Francke’s results in two parts, one giving the personal narrative of his 
adventures and researches and the other containing all inscriptions and chronicles col* 
lected by him in the coui’se of his tour. It has been our object in the present volume to 
illustrate Dr. Francke’s account as fully as puasible by means of the excellent photc^raphs 
taken by Baba Piudi Lai of the Arohteological Survey. The forty-live plates, each con- 
taining two photographic views, testify to the excellence of Findi Lai’s work, while Dr. 
Franoke’s narrative bears ample evidence tliat the explorer found in his photographer not 
only a useful assistant ))ut also a cheerful companiou who did his work successfully under 
very trying conditions. The reproduction of the plates was entrusted to the well-known 
lithc^raphcrs, Mcssi-s. W. Griggs & Sons, of Feckham, London. 

The map showing Dr. Fraucke’s route, which has been added to the present volume 
is an extract from Survey sheet No. 835-S. 1905. It has been especially prepared by Mr. 
H. Hargreaves, Superintendent, Archmological Survey pro tempore^ who has marked on 
it several places not found on the original. Dr. Francke’s route, as well as the places 
visited by him in the course of his tour, has been marked in red. The map has been 
reproduced at the Office of the Survey of India. ' 


J. Fh. Yoosl. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


In publishing mjr journal of an archsoologioal tour in Indian Tibet, undertaken on 
behalf of the Indian Gtovernment, I wish in the first place to express my sincere thanks 
to Dr. J. H. Marshall, C.I.E., Dixeotor-General of Archaeology, who made all necessary 
arrangements in connection with my deputation— no slight ad^tion to the already heavy 
burden of his ofl&oe — and who has followed my journey with the keenest interest. As in 
the spring of 1910 he went home on long leave, Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, while officiating for 
him, undertook to arrange for the publication of my materials. His proposals met with 
the approval of the Government of India in the Education Department, and it was decided 
that my report should consist of two volumes both fully illustrated : the first containing 
a personal narrative of my journey and the second dealing with the historical chronicles 
and inscriptions collected in the course of my tour. It is a matter of no small satis- 
fection that, thanks to the liberality of the Indian Government, my results will be made 
available in so excellent a form. Dr. VogeTs thorough revision of the whole text has in 
many ways greatly added to the value of the publication. To Mr. H. Hargreaves, Acting 
Superintendent in the Archseoli^cal Department, I am indebted for assistance in 
verifying references and preparing a map to illustrate my itinerary. Here I wish also to 
record my sinoerest thanks to the following ladies and gentlemen who have been good 
enough to read through my first rough manuscript of the journal to Dr. John Hutchi- 
son of the Church of Scotland Mission in Gbamba ; to Mrs. S. A. Bocker-Chapman of 
Herrnhut ; and to Messrs. J. E. Wilkinson and J. Thom of Simla. 

I owe my gratitude also to the Public Works Department for placing their resthouses 
in the Satluj Valley at my disposal. At Poo and Leb I was the guest of the Moravian 
Missionaries who did their utmost to assist me in my work. Of the greatest importance 
was my meeting Mr. G. G. L. Howell of the Indian Civil Service in Spiti, at a time when 
Iwas suffering from illness. His hospitality, knowledge of local conditions and ready 
help were of the greatest possible assistance in furthering my undertaking. 


A. H. Pkakcke. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Towards the end of April 1909, I received a telegram fi’om the Indian Government 
asking me to enter their archseological service for a period of eighteen months, from 
the 1st June of that year. I arrived in Simla on the 30th May and from the 1st to the 
l4th June, Dr. J. H. Marshall, c.i.b., Director-General of Archieology, sacrificed a 
great deal of bis time in drawing up a plan for my journey and discussing with me 
various matters connected therewith. Thanks to his energy, all preparations were 
finished on the 12th June, and on Monday the 14th June, our caravan started for the 
frontier districts. 

As regards our plans, it was determined to cover as much ground as possible and to 
spend a considerable portion of the summer months within the limits of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State. For within its territory are known to exist several interesting relics of 
Tibetan antiquity which have not yet been properly examined. Putting aside the ordi- 
nary routes, the Kashmir State can be entered from two parts of Indian Tibet, from 
Lahul and torn Spiti. As Lahul had already been investigated by Dr. Vogel, ^ the course 
to be taken by me was to enter the Kashmir State from the Spiti side. Spiti was one of 
the countries of Indian Tibet which I hrul not yet seen. As the road to Spiti took me 
high up in the Satluj valley, I proposed to pay a short visit to Tholing and Tsaparang 
beyond the frontier. These places interested me particularly on account of their connec- 
tion with AtlSa and d’Andrada. This proposal was, however, not sanctioned by the 
Supreme Government, and I was advised to remain within the Indian Frontier. 

Our party was to consist of a Government Photographer, Babu Pindi Lai of the Ar- 
chsBological Survey, who also knew how to take impressions of inscriptions, and a Khalasi 
who had to be engaged in the interior. In addition to these there were two men whom 
I engaged privately, a bearer and cook in one person, and a Tibetan who assisted me in 
the reading and copying of inscriptions and documents. Dr. Marshall waa very fortu- 
nate in his choice of the photographer ; for in the case of an expedition like ours, an 
ordinary profidenoy in photography would not have sufficed ; what was wanted was a 
man ready to endure hardship, and one who was prepared to cany on his work under 
adverse circumstances. Find! Lai has amply justified Dr. Marshall in his choice. 

> or. hn TriitkmatK J. A. S. Vol. LZX (1908), Pwt I, pp. S6 ff. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

The SatluJ Valley. 

We left Simla on the 14th June and reached Ko^gur (map Kotgarh) on the 16th 
at noon. At Eotgur 1 enjoyed the hospitality of the C. M. S. missionary, the Rev. Hr. 
Beutel, who is an authority on the language, customs and geography of his district. 
On the rooks near Kdtgur are found earrings in the shape of a Ydnl. This is Mr. 
Beutel’s explanation at least, and it agrees exactly adth the interpretation I hare given 
of many similar carvmgs found all over Kulu and La^iul. This symbol is found even in 
Ladakh, hut it is rarer there. I am convinced that this symbol is intended to remind 
the worshipper of deities of the Sail type, as we tind them all over Uie hills, under 
various names. These goddesses, together with gods of the iSiva type, represent the 
creative priiiciple which is the main feature in the religion of all the Western Himalayan 
tribes. 

During our short stay at Kotgur, Findi Lai witnessed the Doum festival which is 
celebrated annually. The Doum is a tablet with silver and gold masks fixed to it. As 
Mr. Beutel told me, such masks are dedicated to the temple by the ruling chiefs of 
Kotgur and neighbourhood, on the occasion of deaths in their families. But whether 
these masks are supposed to be portraits of the deceased persons or not, I have not been 
able to ascertain. We find the same custom all over Ku|u,’ and also at Triloknath in 
Chamba-Lahul. The spirit (of the deceased ?) is supposed to enter a man set apart for 
this cult, who performs a sword>danoe and thrusts needles through his cheeks. When 
he is in a trance, he is asked questions and acts as an oracle. Findi Lai placed his ap* 
paratus carefully in front of the mask board and was on the point of snapping, when 
he was suddenly assailed by the priests, who said that they could not allow him to photo* 
graph these objects of sanctity. Findi Lai, snapping off his apparatus, calmly said : 

Well, if you will not allow me to take a photo, I can do without it,” and carried his 
treasure home (Flate I, a). 

That there is a possible connection between these masks and those used for the devil* 
dances of Ladakh and Tibet, is made apparent by the following passage by Dr. Vogel,* 
who speaks of two miniature Hkhara temples at Triloknath in which a number of 
wooden masks are preserved. “ At the death of a member of the Rasa’s family, such 
a mask is prepared and placed in the temple, whence it is on no aooo\mt to be re* 
moved. An exception is made for three masks which are used at the Ohar or Spring 
festival, and are said to represent a man, a woman and a demon, called in the local 
dialect garni, mSznU and kulinza. The main substance of the Char festival is a per* 
formance symbolizing the advent of Spring and the defeat of Winter. The latter, 
personified as an evil demon, is represent^ by the bearer of the ktUinga mask, who is 


* A, S. R. for pp. 870 ff.. phttot LXXIY and LXXT. 

* ChiMmha GaMtietr^ p. 
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chased by the joint villagers and pelted with snow-^alls till he retires from the village and 
drop# his mask, after which he joins in a dance with the garni and mezmi mask-bcarcrs.’* 

Most of the devil dances of Indian Tibet are held during the time of the winter 
solstice, and in my opinion originally symbolised the struggle between the benevolent 
gods of spring or summer, and the demons of winter. Lamaism later on converted 
these performances into a struggle between the elevating elements of Buddhism and its 
fierce enemies representative of the pre- Buddhist religion.' 

The greatest enemy of Lamaism, Langdarma, had to take the part originally 
played by the winter, and it is his tragic end and his torments in hell wliich are now-a- 
days celebrated in the mask dances. Side by side with the Lamaist mask dances the 
ancient ceremonies of chasing out the evil spirits of the winter were continued, and a 
manuscript describing the festival of the winter solstice at Khalatse and a photo of the 
interesting Dosmoche performance, at Leh, is among our collections. At the monastery 
of Nako, we even acquired a very ancient wooden mask which had once done service 
in tl?B mask dances. This mask was found in a godown and sold to us for one rupee. 
At Leh we had an opportunity to buy implements and a trumpet made of a human 
thighbone, used on the occasion of devil dances. (Plate XXIX, b). 

As I had the intention of spending Sunday the 20th at Kbtgur, on my return from 
Nirmand, Mr. Bcutel advised me to leave Kotgur on the same day and to cross the rope 
bridge to Nirmand early next morning. The caravan under Pindi Lai was to follow 
later on. I arrived on the Satluj late at night on the 10th and spent the night in 
Mri Beutel’s garden house. Early on the 17th I marched uith my Khansaman to 
Nirth and beyond this village to the rope bridge. In the vicinit;^ of Nirth, we searched 
for the cave inscriptions discovei’ed Jjy , Dr. Marshall in 1908, but could not find them. 
The rope bridge did not look at all inviting, but I thought that I ought to try it, iu 
particular, because we sdrould have to cross several more of them in tho' course of our 
journey. So we shouted for the people in the next village who work it. They brought 
a wooden saddle to which were attached several ropes and led us down the khud to tho 
starting place, a rock not much over a yard square, 30 or 40 feet above the river. 
Before and behind, the rock was perpendicular. From this pedestal one was expected 
to seize the saddle which dangled above one, and to put his legs through two slings of 
rope which were attached thereto. While seizing the saddle I jumped iip in the direction 
of the slings, hut unfortunately knocked off my hat against the wall of rock behind me. 
It disappeared at once in the river and was not seen again. I knew that it would 
not he advisable to continue my journey under a tropical sun without a hat. Therefore, 
I renounced all further gymnastics on that day and went back to Nirth to write to 
Mr. Beutel that I had not succeeded in reaching Nirmand on the fixed day and had 
to alter my programme. Early next morning a messenger from Mr. Beutel made his 
appearance with the latter’s nola topi and a letter urging me to try again. I must 

* Lathar, in » limikr mutnar, changad tha taag : Nun treiban wir den Winter ana I bto a song calebiaUag the taming 
cat of the Pop# : Non trrfben wir den Pabat binana 
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confess that 1 felt ashamed that I a young man, should not yenture to do what old 
Mr. Beutel had done so often. The Khansaman and mysdf, ther^ore, made a fresh 
effort, got safely into the sling and across the river and reached Kirma^d same 

evening, after a long and trying climb. 

Pindi Lai marched with the caravan to Rampur, but kept himself in readiness to come 
to Nirmand with his apparatus, as soon as he should be wanted. Kirma^d* ^ 

the mountains, as it is called, was perfectly inaccessible in the days of the brothers 
Gerard (1817) who wished to see it, but were not allowed to enter it. Later on, it was 
opened to visitors, and Capt. Harcourt (1871) witnessed here the curious oeremony of 
the swinging rope. A young man is fed at the public expense for a year, during which 
time he has to plait a rope of considerable length. On the day of the AfsZa, this rope 
is stretched from the top of a precipice and he has to slide down on it. This custom 
which is also practised at Lhasa and at Srinagar of Garhwal is, as Dr. Yogel says, 
probably a survival of human sacrifice, the prevalence of which in former times in these 
districts is indicated by popular tradition.^ “ Rut in this peculiar case the victim, 
instead of being actually killed, had . to undergo a risk which endangered his life. An 
offering Avas thus made to the deity who might decline or accept the sacrifice according 
to her divine pleasure. In 1856 the man was killed, and since then the practice has 
been prohibited.” 

At Koigur, the tree under which the human sacrifices took place is still shown. 
Until quite recently several iron links, the last remains of chains, could be seen there. 
Regarding the abolition of human sacrifices, at Rotgur, Mr. Beutel told me the 
following tale : A young virgin had to be sacrificed every year. Once it was a poor 
widow’s turn to offer up her only daughter. The widow cried and asked the oracle 
below Hatti if there was not a way out of her difficulty. The oracle answered that on 
the day of the execution there would be a thunderstorm of unusual force, and the rain 
would carry off even men, and this would be the end of human sacrifices. When on 
the day of execution the heavy storm actually broke forth, the frightened Brahmans 
declared that the divinity was angry and did not wish to accept any more human 
saprifices. 

The story of the Rakshasa Bamburaha at Eotgur, also told by Mr. Beutel, is not 
very different. This Rakshasa devoured the breasts of women, and from time to time 
he demanded a woman to eat up altogether. He was blinded by the bird Raraita who 
thrust pollen of the cedar into his eyes. Then he was killed by armed men. This had 
also been announced by the Hatti oracle. 

Although Nirmand is nowadays open to visitors, the inhabitants do their best to 
make a stay there as unpleasant to the stranger as possible. town, being a holy 

place, is inhabited chiefly by Brahmans, who dress in white. Beddes them, there are 
only two other castes represented, the Sdnars or goldsmiths, and the Rolls or peasants 
(aboriginal population). Wherever one goes, one finds Brahmans on both sides who 

> J. 8. B, Vol. LXZ, Put 1, No. 1. 1901, ^ 86. ~~ 
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tuddeoly stop one and demand a turn to the right or left, or even prohibit one’s 
further advance. In spite of all its sanctity, Nirmaj^d is poor in inscriptions and other 
written records. People showed me the copper plate grant of the 7th century by king 
Samudra*sdna which has been published by Dr. Fleet,' and a very obliterated inscription 
■on a rook in front of the DharmaiMd. We took an impression, out were not quite 
successful. The script seems to be a late type of Sarada. As the names of Samudra* 
Sana's father, grandfather and great>grandfather, which occur on the copper plate, have not 
yet been discovered in the Bansaulis of Kulu or Bashahr, I hoped to find them among 
the ancestors of the present ^hakur of Nirma^d. This man, however, did not possess 
a family record of any kind. 

Proof of the great age of Nirmand is the fact that all the principal temples are of 
the hill type. They are built of layers of rubble masonry, alternating with beams 
of cedar wood. The roofs are sloping and slightly concave on either side of the central 
beam and laid with slates or wooden shingles. None of these buildings seem to be of 
a very great age. But, as they were always repaired in the same style, the temples 
of Nirmand three thousand years ago probably did not look different from 

these extant. 

This refers only to the chief temples. By the side of most of them, we find numerous 
stone temples of the Sikhara iype. (Plate III). They are, however, never in prominent 
positions. This style of architecture has been fuUy described by Fergusson.* It was 
introduced into Nirmand probably between the 7th and 11th century and many sped* 
mens may go back to those times, although there are no written records The many 
tablets with religious sculptures which are scattered all over the place ii^ great num- 
bers, may also date from those times. It appears that the original cult of Nirmand was 
entirely divaist. Miost of the temples are dedicated to Siva or Kali, or to deities of 
a similar type. Perhaps about the same time when Vishnuism became powerful in 
Ghamba (tenth or eleventh century), this form of worship was also introduced in 
Nirmai^d* without, however, doing much harm to Sivaism. 

Originally the town consisted, it is said, of five main streets with a great temple 
in each of them. Cholera and small-pox have decimated the population, and the town 
has become very much reduced in size. Its situation is sublime, on a high practically 
level plateau with a magnificent view of apparently endless mountain ridges. 

1 made the following notes on the principal buildings. The Ambika temple (Plate 
II, a) is below the village, and a fiight of 184 steps leads up towards it, and continues 
firom the back of the temple towards the village. This temple is said to be the oldest 
in the place, and Ambika (probably a form of Kali) is the chief deity of Nirmand. 
According to Pindi Lai, the Dbvi image is in a standixig posture and about two feet 
high. Her face is black, and her dothes covered with gold. Whoever approaches her 
(only Brahmans are allowed to do so) has to take off his trousers. In t^ temple is 
kept the copper-plate grant of King Samudra-sftna of Ihe 7th century mentioned above 

^ Imi0npti»iu, p. MS. 

* Bhlwy Sf iinii’iwi — < Matt* ^ Tol. 1, p. SIS. 
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In front of Ambika’s temple there is an ancient stone figure buried in the ground up 
to the shoulders. 

The Kothi is a large building of the hill type, with stags’ and antelopes* horns fixed 
over the door. Old sculptures are inserted in the walls, for instance, a head on a stand 
adored by two kneeling figures (Plate I, b). This may have been st^gested by the well- 
known Buddhist sculptures of relics with two worshippers. The bead is probably that 
of §iva, as we find it on so many temples at Nirmand, carved above the entrance. On 
the right corner of the house, there is a very rude figure of Hanuman riding on a rather 
diminutive horse. Inside, there are stone figures of Kali, and a bronze figure of 
ParaSorama. The latter is exhibited only every twelfth year when two naked men have 
to carry it out of its prison. When the image is brought back to the temple, a glass, 
filled with water, is placed in front of it. This is not removed until twelve years have 
elapsed, and the water is found as fresh as it was originally. In front of the Kothi 
is a large round stone seat with sculptures on its circumference, for instance, makaras 
swallowing men (?). An apparently modern cave is in the vicinity. 

The DharmaMla we were not allowed- to enter. It is a court formed by houses of 
the ordinary hill typo situated in the middle of the village. On a rock in front there 
is an inscription in a late type of ^arada characters much obliterated. 

The temple of Chandi Devi is close to the wells from which the people fetch their 
drinking tvater. There are several small water tanks of dressed stones below it, and a 
great number of sculptured slabs are inserted in the masonry of the tank (Plate II, b). 
Stone figures of Nandi arc also conspicuous. One of the sculptures, a head with three 
faces, is said to look like Para^urama in the Kothi. 

The temple of ^?iva situated above the village, is said to contain a lingam. Over 
the door is a sculptured head and a figiwe of Gane^a. In front of it, there are w^ater 
tanks with stone reliefs and a figure of Nandi. 

The temple of ^iva and the Pandavas is situated in the middle of the village. 
It was shown only to Pindi Lai who says that it contains many images in little 
niches. 

The Thakur’s temple found in the middle of the village is small and neat, but in bad 
preservation. The interior was shown to Pindi Lai only, in whose opinion the image 
was the finest sculpture in the place. Unfortunately he could not photograph it. It 
represents a man and a woman seated, and another w oman lying on the ground. There 
IS an elaborate hulo round the three figures. 

The doors of all the houses of the goldsmiths are distinguished by well-carved 
door-posts of stone with the figure of Gane4a in the centre. 

In conclusion I may say that we did not find any traces of Buddhism at Nirma^^ 

From Nirmand we marched to Bampur, the capital of the Bashahr State, beauti- 
fully situated on the left bank of the Satluj. The descent was steep, but the road 
well shaded by luxuriant vegetation. The Hindu temples of the city with their very 
primitive, though not ancient, sculptures did not of any interest. , Bfimpur is ■ the 

first place on the road up the Satluj valley where liunaut btiBdings may be seen. The 



a. Temple of the goddess Ambika^ Nirmand. 






b. Sculptures at the watertank. Nirmand. 
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Sikhara shrine near the temple of Chandi Devi, Nirmand. - b. Sikhara shrine near watertank, Nirmand, 
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Lamaist temple is a recent structure and is said to be only twelve or thirteen years old. 
Its style is not different from that of the ordinary dwelling-houses of Bampur : this temple, 
therefore, differs from the common Tibetan temples, especially on account of its sloping 
roof. It contains modern frescoes and a hi^e prayer wheel. 

In one of the Raja’s garden-houses, we found more Lamaist frescoes. One of them 
interested me in particular, for it evidently represents a historical scone. (Plate IV, a). 
When we met His ffighness Shamsher Singh, a few days later, he told us that the picture 
was a copy of a picture in the palace of Lhasa. The fresco evidently represents the 
treaty between Tibet and Bashahr concluded about 1650 A.D., when Basbahr was 
supported by the Mughal emperor. The figure in the middle of the picture is apparently 
the Mug^iied emperor, surrounded by his soldiers. The elephant procession which 
approaches from the left is either the retinue of the Mu^al, or of the Bashahr king, 
Kdbari Singh.' A party of Bashahr people, distinguished by their black round hats, are 
placed in front of the Mughal, while the embassy from Tibet is shown on the right side of 
the painting. This treaty, which is mentioned in the chronicles of Bashahr, was of great 
importance to the State. The Tibetans who had been beaten by the Mughal army 
at Ba^» near Leh, had to code a portion of Gugc, viz., the Satluj valley down to 
the Wangtu bridge, to the Bashahr State. We had the good fortune, in the course 
of our expedition, to discover two versions of this treaty, concluded in 1660, in original 
documents. 

At Rampur we inspected also the royal palaces, gardens and guest-houses, but nothing 
appeared to be of particular interest. Unfortunately the Raja and his party were not 
present. Here we engaged a Khalasi called Sadhu, to accompany us on our further 
travels. Although this man had hardly seen any place beyond Rampur, he proved 
useful and wm always ready to work even under difficulties. 

The road up the Satluj valley, from Rampur to Ghlni, is on the whole very pleasant. 
The mountains are wooded in many parts, and the rocks and hills which rise abruptly 
from the narrow valley form charming pictures. The road continually ascends and 
descends, and for this reason the traveller passes through ever-varying temperatures. 
Often we started from a bungalow five or six thousand feet above the Satluj in a cool 
morning breeze. Then the road took us down almost to the valley with its blazing heat, 
and it was rather hard to begin the ascent again under the scorching rays of a tropical 
midday sun. 

We arrived at Gaura, a little village above Rampur on the 22nd June. The people 
were holding their Festival of prayers for a good harvest, ” and for that reason we could 
not sleep much. They sang without a break through the whole of the night. It would 
have been very pleasant to listen to them in the day-time, but before the sun was up they 
had all disappeared. They had always two choirs, one for the line with the lower note^ 
the other for the line with the higher notes. I took down one of their tunes which is 
based on the Chinese scale. Others of their tunes were based on different scales. Each 

* Vor list of BashtliT Btjis lOo bonoith Appondiz 
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party held out the last note of their melody for a time, whilst the other party started 
theirs.' 

On the following day we reached Sarahan. It is the ancient capital of the Bashafar 
State, and the palace here is by far superior to that at Bampur. Here we found the B&jA 
residing. Shamsher Singh, a man of seventy years of age, is the last of a long line of a 
hundred and twenty Bajas, enumerated in the Rajowmri of Bashahr, which was first 
brought to light through Mr. H. A. Bose’s exertions. The dynasty claims to have come 
foond Eafiohanapuri («.«., Gonjeevaram) in the Deccan, and to be of Brahman caste 
Once the throne of Bashahr being vacant, it was prophesied that the Brahman who 
should enter the palaoe*gate first, was the destined kipg. The younger one of two 
Brahman brothers, Fradyumna, who came from EaBobanapuri, entered the palaoe*gate 
first, and was accordingly made king. The descendants of the elder brother became 
family priests and are said to be still in office. It is very difficult to believe that the 
pedigree with its 120 members can be genuine in its more ancient parts. All the 
Bajas are called by the dynastical name Singh (Sanskrit Simha), but there is no 
instance of any ancient Indian family which makes use of that name earlier than the 
16th century. The family of the Bashahr Bajas, as Mr. Howell, Assistant Commissioner 
of £ulu, tells me, is recognised all over northern India as very ancient and the other 
rAjas are desirous of receiving their caste>mark from the Bashahr Bftja, even if the latter 
condescends only to put it on their foreheads with his toe. 

Shamsher Singh is very favourably inclined to Europeans and wishes to make friends 
with all of them. Shortly after our arrival, therefore, he announced his intention to 
have tea with me. He was carried in a litter by several of bis subjects, and a small 
crowd was gathered together near the bungalow to receive him with shouts, Ho ! 
MaharAj. ” His state is of considerable extent, but thinly populated, and has a future 
before it. The Baja asked us first to take a photo of himself, and then to go to the 
other side of his palace and take a general view of it from there. ( Plates IV, b and 
y, a). The palace presented itself at its best from the mountain side, where it showed 
all its symmetrical beauty. It is one of the finest specimens of hill architecture I 
have ever seen. Although there are no written records about it, it is evidently of oonsi* 
derable age. The Bajas ought to be urged to keep it in good repair, but not to make any 
structural alterations. Like all buildings of the hilltype it is built of layers of rubble 
masonry and beams of cedar wood. The roofs are slanting and slightly concave like 
those of the Chinese. In the walls of the court, several carved stone images of very 
rude execution have been inserted. I was told that they represent Kali and Bhairava. 

There is also an ancient Kali temple connected with ^ palace which is not aooes* 
Bible to Europeans. It is said to contain a deep pit. There are rumours that human 
sacrifices were offered here every tenth year, and that they are still continued secretty* 
The victim is thrown into the pit. If a human sacrifice be not forthcoming at the 

^ A detoription of ihit ityle of muno it found in mj Studien in Wui Tib§i^ Z* 0* Qm 

Tol. LX, pp 91 ff. 
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appoi&tod time, a terrible yoice is heard calling from the depth of tlie pit. We received 
a full written statement about these practices from a native of the place. 

We travelled from Sarahan to Taranda on the 24th June. In the pass above the 
village and bungalow, there is an ancient deserted Bcvata temple of the ordinary hill 
typo with slanting but straight roof, in ruins It contained two beautifully carved 
columns and other wood sculptures. In front of it, there 01*6 several stone slabs with 
rude carvings of human figures. They look exactly like the slabs put up in (x)mmemora- 
tion of the dead in Manchad (IaIiuI) or like very ancient tSIdii'Stones in Kulu. I was 
informed that here also, they were erected in commemoration of the dead. 

We proceeded to Paunda on the 26th June. Below the village, on the road to 
Taranda, we saw the first Tibetan matji wall. i.e. a stone wall covered with inscribed 
slabs of stone, bearing the inscription Om matii padme Hum. The characters employed 
here were mostly Lafithsa. Near the wall was a gate with modern Lamaist frescoes on 
the ceiling and a prayer flag on the top. These signs of Lamaism do not, however, 
indicate that the population of this district arc believers in Lamaism. In i act, in spite of 
many inquiries, I could not ascertain that there were any Buddhists round about. I 
believe that these Buddhist structures were erected by Tibetan travellers on their u'ay 
to the Bampur market. 

On the 26th June, we marched from Paunda to Lrni. Between Paunda and 
Nachar is the village of Sungra, a little below the road. It is famous for its ancient 
wooden Mahe^ura (Mahe4vara) temple (Plate VI, a). It is a fine specimen of hill 
architecture, and reminds one of the famous temple of Hidimba at Manall in Kulu which 
was built by King Bahadur Singh in the 16th century.^ While the temples of Nirmand 
have the shape of an ordinary rectangular house with a single gable roof, the temple at 
Sungra has a square ground-plan and three slanting roofs, one above the other, the lower 
one being the largest, and the top one the smallest of the three. While the two 
lower ones are square, the top one is round, of the shape of a funnel. The four corner 
beams of the lowest roof end in wooden figures of walking lions, almost life-size (Plate 
VI, b). The temple contains a Imgam. There are no inscriptions round about. In the 
temple yard we saw two very rude specimens of Hkhara stone temples. 

On the road from Sungra to Nachar we noticed the first Lamaist mchod-rten {jatupa). 
It was only about 6 feet high, and contained some dried apricots and a leaf or two of a 
modern Tibetan printed book with a text half Tibetan, half Sanskrit. 

The temple of Nacliar has edso a certain fame on account of its wood carvings. We 
did not, however, visit it. 

From Naohar the road took us down to the Satluj by a long descent, and at 
Wangtu we crossed the riyer by a beautiful modern bridge. There was already a wooden 
bridge in this place when Gerard travelled here in 1817.* This bridge is an important 

^ Cf, A* S. p. M. m thm tompltt of thk kind in i that of Hidimba (or Hlrmt; J>iTiat Dhangil 

Manillsiiiir tlMrit of Ik^piuMaiidarf Dir! at asoiont oapicah and that of Tiryng NMraaa at Dhir oppoaita 

Bajaniis 

* It wm d aa k oytd hy tha Ooikhaa in 1819 aiiA rpldaotd bj a rapa bridgo. 
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feature in the Ba'^hahr State; for it marks the ancient boundary between Basbalir and 
Tibet In fact, the West Tibetan Empire reached as far as Wangtu up to 1660 A. D., 
when the Satluj valhiy from Wangtu to Namgya was made over to Bashalir. Although 
Tibetan is not yet spoken for several marclies uji the Satluj, the former Tibetan influence 
makes itself felt in the frequency of personal Tibetan names. We could not escape 
making this ol)scrvation, because we had to jot down on our vouchers the names of all 
the coolies in our employ. 

We are now outside the area of the Pahari dialects of the Satluj valley and have 
entered that of the Kanawari language. This language was noticed as early as 1817 by 
Gerard, who pul)lished a vocabulary of it.‘ Mr. Diack made a beginning in the study of 
its grammar ; but the true nature of this language was not recognised, until the Rev. J. 
Bruske, of the MoraAian Mission, began to study the language thoroughly and 
made a translation of the gospel of St. Mark into it. It was then recognised, as pointed 
out by Dr. Steu Konow,* that the grammar of this language shows close afiinities to 
Mundari (spoken in Chota Nagpur), and that in very early times in these mountain 
valleys an amalgamation must have taken place between Munda aboriginal tribes and 
Tibetans. Within the fifty miles of road betweiiu Cliini and Poo, one meets with several 
more languages of proliably a similai' tyjie which have not yet been properly studied, 
although notes on them can bo found in various books of travel. The study of the folk- 
lore literature of the Kanawari language has been taken up by Mr. H. A. Rose, who is 
also compiling a dictionary of this language. Mr. Rose’s collection contains historical 
as well as lyrical pieces. With regard to the former it is strange to note that they all 
refer to very modern times only. In the course of our journey we heard a song about 
the Kyahar castle, but it also contained the name of a very modern personage, that 
of the Tika Sahib of Bashahr, who died a few years ago. One of the most interesting 
of Mr. Bruske’s collection is the song on Mr. Minniken, forest officer of Bashahr. This 
officer is praised in this song as the ideal master of the woods who gives the petitioner as 
much wood as ho wants to get. As regards metre and paraUelism, these songs are of the 
same character as the Tibetan songs. 

The result of the blending of the Munda and Tibetan population with a super- 
ficial sprinkling of Indian Aryans is not at all bad, and many of our coolie women were 
of very attractive appearance. I must add a few words with regard to the latter. Among 
the population of those mountain valleys the cooly caste is not very numerous, and for 
this reason the villagers, also those of good caste, have to take up cooly work. This kind 
of forced labour is felt as humiliating by most of the people, and for this reason the male 
population will not participate in it. They press it on the women of their families, and 
do not see that they disgrace themselves even more by this arrangement. Our transport 
therefore was for the greater part of our journey to Poo tKe work of women carriers. 
This has its great advantages, as has been observed also by other travellers, for these 
women are pleasant to deal nith, th^ never grumble, and do their utmost to please the 

> J. A, 8 - B., VoL XI, ptH I, 18i2, pp. 479, ft. LinguiiUt Val III, part I. 
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sahib. It is also true that many amon^ them are quite athletic and carry heavy loads 
over great distances. What I disliked, however, was the injustice done to the female 
population of a little village when a large caravan like ours demanded the service of 
practically all the women between twelve and fifty years of age. Then the claims of 
their babies were left quite out ol' consideration, and the poor mothers had to see what 
arrangements they could make with regard to their offspring for a full day or so. Our 
box which contained the photographic plates was the heaviest of all, and it was always 
the last taken up. The first comers took hold of the lighter loads and darted off as soon as 
possible. When we were at Chogan on our way to Urni, this box with the plates did not 
arrive, and Pindi Lai volunteered to stay behind and wait for it. He caught me up at 
Urni when it was quite dark. The heavy box had fallen to the lot of a child of fourteen 
years of age who was absolutely unequal to the task. This girl, therefore, asked three of her 
friends to assist her in the hard work she had to jierform, and so Pindi Lai received the 
box out of the hands of four girls ‘ all very young and very beautiful * as he said. They 
were, of course, all of high caste, and the way they tool, leave of the Babu and wished him 
a good journey was quite charming. Tlie system of the Tibetans is quite different from 
that of the Bashahr State. In Tibet the men come first, and they are ready to do the 
hardest work themselves. The women who offer to do cooly work are such as can be 
spared from their homes. 

I hope that the chivalrous chief of Ihc Bashahr State will undertake to teach his 
male subjects a little move chivalry. 

The bridge of Wangtu is evidently in a place where there has been a bridge from 
time immemorial, as is made probable by ancient carvings on the rocks. One of them 
shows a man with a sword in his left liand, and a club in his right. In the rocks there 
are many caves used by travellers, and on the rocks about them I saw many Tibetan 
inscriptions in charcoal and red chalk, one of them reading ; Sa-kya-pa-tnkhyen-no, “ Take 
notice of this (or ‘ of me ') O Sakya-man ! ” In one of the caves, there were many tablets 
of burnt clay, just like those which are matle of clay and the ashes of the dead. 'I'hey 
have generally the figure of a Buddhist saint printed on them and ai’e deposited in 
mohxid-rten or caves. Here, however, they were quite plain. A dead lama was probably 
ci’omated here in ancient times, and a mould not being at hand, the clay-tablets were 
formed without it, 

Sunday, the 27th June, was spent at Urni. In the afternoon I w’ent to see the 
mandir* or temples. The ‘ old temple ’ is of the square tower type, like so many of Eulu, 
and has a wooden verandah running round below the slanting gable roof. It was almost 
without any carvings, and people said that the devata had left the place. The * new 
temple,* not far from the old one, was thoroughly renovated, as people say, about twenty 
years ago. There are many wood-carvings dating from that time, for instajnoe hunting- 
scenes ; a man shooting a leopard with a rifle. They were all very primitive. There 
was als ft a carving of a cock, and what I took for a hen with chickens, eating a snake. 
But people said it was a peacock. (Garuda devouring N&gas ?). The villagers showed 
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tts alBo Beveral obscene representations of a man and a woman, and said that it was 
always a grand moment, when these pictures were shown to the girls on the occasion of a 
Mela. This will serve to show what a religion which worships the creative powers leads 
to. The slanting gable beams of the temple had again representations of walking lion% 
like those at Sungra. 

As regards the houses of the ordinary peasants, here at Umi, and in other places since 
we passed the Wangtu bridge, the Tibetan flat roof is becoming prominent. Here at 
Urni village most of the roofs exhibit the Tibetan style. But the mandire still show 
the old slanting roof of the Indian hill tribes. The first temple with a flat roof I saw at 
Rogi on the 28th. It is of the square tower type and has wood carvings on the beams. 

We spent the night of the 28th and the 29th June at Chini, in the Moravian Mis- 
sion house. The view from Chini towards the snow mountains on the other side of the 
river is one of the grandest imaginable. The local name of these glaciers is KailAsa 
and a certain pinnacle is called ^iva by the people.’ 

Looking down from the Mission house, there is a large mound to the left of 
the village (Plate VII, a). This is said to be the site of a castle of an ancient Thakur 
who came here from the ‘ Upper Country ’ (apparently Tibet). Mr. Bruske, who used to 
reside here as a Moravian missionary, w as told that there exists a song which treats of 
the exploits of this Thakur. But it has not yet been reduced to writing. On the site, 
many fragments of hand-made pottery can be found, but, people assured me, never any 
coins. The site is now occupied by small Lamaist buildings, a square tower and an en- 
shrined mchod-rten. The fact that Lamaism has taken possession of the site, speaks in 
favour of the alleged Tibetan origin of the Ifhakur. 

Mr. Bruske informs me that there is another mound below the village where many red 
bricks can be found. This is held to have been the principal (perhaps winter) residence of 
the same ^akur. At both sites excavations might prove successful. The most interesb: 
ing feature in connection with this ancient chief is, as Mr. Bruske tells me, that traces 
of his aqueducts are met with from time to time by people when digging. They consist 
of earthenware pipes, and the water was conducted in them for miles. 

Above the door over the staircase which leads up to the mound, there is a stone lion, 
which looks very old indeed. People told me, however, that it was made only a few years 
ago. Older are the carved slabs of stone on the mound, near the Lamaist temple. They 
show ttnpa similar to those on a chessboard. On these ancient slabs, the Tibetan game of 
nUg-mang was probably played. 

Mr. Bruske tells me that stories of Thakurs are told also of other ruined sites on the 
way from Chini to Poo. These Thakurs, although independent in a way, probably 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Tibetan chiefs of Guge, before the country oune 
under Bashahr. 

The Kali temple of Chini is situated below . the village. No stranger is allowed td ' 
enter it It has been the scene of human sacrifices, and there ;is a rumour that such 
1 Ik* awiMk pMon of Chini rad tin Xailta ia fouS in ' Mtut 4n Prima** ITsMnmv IWmmm,* USS, Pki* XYL 
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sacrifioes are still carried on secretly. The following has been observed by a European, 
whose name I am not allowed to mention. At the MAo, at this Kali temple, the object 
of the sacrifice is carried down to the temple by a person who must not be met by any> 
body. In fact, the rumour is spread that every person who meets that man will die 
before a year is passed. The European quite unexpectedly made his appearance before 
the priest who cursed him. However, he is of opinion that what the priest carried 
wrapped up in his bundle looked very much like human limbs. The prohibition of the 
Brahmans, that nobody must meet the priest on his way to the Kali temple, has its 
origin in the wish to koep eye-witnesses away from this ghastly sacrifice. 

On the road from Chini to Fangi, not far from Chini, below the road, there is a 
ruined house which is known as the house of the first European who settled in the 
country. He was married to a Kanawarl woman by jungle rites. He has become the 
hero of a song in Kanawari, discovered by Mr- Bruske at Chini, in which the complexion 
of the European is praised as having been like butter. Like most of the Kanuwan songs, 
this one has also a personal touch. These songs treat of prominent people who have be* 
come known to the Kauawaris. The fact that all the heroes of their songs are modem 
men, could be explained in this way. The songs were composed in early times in 
honour of kings or heroes whose names have been entirely forgotten. When a new king, 
or a new hero arises, the words of the old songs are left unchanged, whilst the person al> 
ities are exchanged for new ones. W'e have very similar cases in Tibetan folklore.* 

On the 29lh June, we passed through Pangi. In the vicinity of the village, there 
is one of those Lamaist gates built across the road, such as are frequently met with in 
these parts. (Plate V, b.) In Ladakh there are many similar ones. They all have a 
fnchod-rten on the roof, and frescoes on the ceiUi^. Here in the Kan&wan country these 
are distinguished by their elegant wooden roofs which are built over the mohodrvtent to 
protect it from rain. The roof is covered, and, therefore, has somewliat the appearance of 
a Chinese roof. Gerard believed all this kind of architecture to be influenced by the 
Chinese style of building, which he believed to exist immediately on the other side of the 
Tibeto-Chinese frontier. However, we should have to travel thousands of miles, before 
we should meet with the first representatives of Chinese architecture. These doors are 
here known by the name of kang^ga-ni, a name which is given in Ladakh only to the 
most ancient specimens. 

Close to the door, there are two large erect stones, perhaps rude specimens of Img- 
<m$. They have carvings on them, which I copied. One of the carvings I take for a kind 
of sun-symbol. It was very distinct on one of the stones. On the other stone was carved 
a $tupa and what appears to be a repetition of the sun-symbol. 

At Pangi, I met Mr. Bruske and his wife, who were encamped there. I spent a few 
pleasant hours with them, and received much valuable inforination from them. 

We spent the night of the 29th and tile 80th June at Barang. In the evening, we 
visited the Lamaist temple, which is built somewhat in the style of the wooden hill 


* Sm lutnAnotifla to ladaUii Soage, Imi. Amt, VoL XXXI. 190S. 
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architecture, at least in regard to its roof. It is said to be only about twenty-five yeaia 
old. In the courtyard, we found crematiou tablets with figures of Avaldkittivara 
represented with four arms and a lotus, and Mi-hkhrugt-pa (Akshhbya). Although they 
were also said to be of recent date, the mould from which they were cast must be 
decidedly old. It was possibly brought here from Kanam monastery, which claims to be 
old. The tablets were furnished with Tibetan inscriptions, but these were so indistinct 
that nothing could be read. It was just possible to see that the characters employed 
were Tibetan. 

Above the village of Rarang, on the road, there is an old hut which is known as the 
most ancient mandir of Karang. (Plate VII, b.) It is rectangular, and has a slanting 
roof. The door beams are furnished with wood carvings. On the lintel, the figure of 
an elephant carrying a human being can be distinguished. This is possibly a representa- 
tion of Indra. Of particular interest is the gable-roof which ends in the carving of a 
ram’s head, and thus reminds us strongly of the devataAmi% in the Manchad valley 
(Lahul). In its general appearance also, this mandir resembles the devatd-\iui& of the 
Manchad valley and goes to prove that the religion of the Kanawaris was similar to that of 
the Manchad people, who are closely related to them by lingual and ethnic characteristics. 
As this hut is practically the last specimen of Indian hill ai’chitecture on the road (not 
taking into account a ‘ gate of blessing ’ at Poo, which is furnished with a roof in £ana- 
wari style), it will be well to review all the observations we have made with regard to 
this architecture. Under hill architecture are comprised all the structures which are 
composed of rubble masonry and beams of cedar wood. Of an entirely different charac- 
ter are the structures of the Tibetans, which consist of sun-dried bricks. The former have 
slanting, the latter flat roofs. On the frontier between the Tibetan and Kanawarl 
peoples there are also some intermediate forms. There are houses built of rubble masonry 
with flat roofs, for instance the temple at Kogi, and houses built of sun-burnt bricks with 
a slanting roof, for instance the temple at Barang. 

The most elementary form of hill architecture is represented by the ancient mandir 
of Rarang, which consists of a one-roomed house with a rectangular ground-plan and a 
slanting roof. Later on, the roof assumed a concave appearance, an<l was often supported 
by a covered verandah. This type of house is much in evidence as the ordinary 
peasant’s dwelling on the Satluj up to the Wangtu bridge, and the Nirma^id temples are 
of this type. It was then modified in the following way. The ground plan was made 
square and the W'alls were raised. This is the type of the Kulu castle towers which were 
introduced even into Lahul, and of the shrine of the old mandifr at Urni. A beautiful 
combination of this rectangular house and square tower is found in the ancient palace of 
Sarahan. The Kanawari gates of blessing have another extraordinary feature in addi- 
tion to the concave roof, in that tiiey have also the front and back walls widening out 
towards the gable beam. Thus the walls are further apart at tho top than they are at 
ground level. 

On thw square ground plan was developed also the pyramid type of roof With four 
slanting sides. This we find in its sim^ost form in the modern temple of Urni, and in 
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one of the old temples of Snngia. Then there arose the custom of building with 
superimposed pyramidal roofs one on the top of another, the upper ones decreasing in 
sixe ; the whole structures reminding us of Burmese Pagodas. Such temples we have at 
Sungra, Manali in Eulu, and probably also at Nachar.' 

The religious buildings of the Hill-type are dh^nguished by their wood carvings. 
Mention has been made of (-he almost life size flgureshf lioos on the beams of the roof. 
The most prominent figure among the ornaments, is the full-blown lotus (pculma) with 
leaves arranged radially. This ornament was believed by Captain Harcourt to be of 
Buddhist origin. As has been shown by Professor Griinwedel, however, the wheel and the 
lotus are by no means purely Buddhist emblems. The same must be said with regard to 
the snake and bird ornaments which are frequently met with. The continual warfare 
between Oarudas and Nagas was a favourite topic among the hill tribes long before Ihe rise 
of Buddhism. Bepresentations of the human figure are also of frequent occurrence 
among these wood carvings. But they are by far inferior to the representations of 
animals and look very much like the effigies of men on ancient rook carvings. The 
types are stiff and conventionalised, as if on the way to become pictographs. The wooden 
eaves'boards which are often seen on the edges of roofs, form a very pretty kind of 
ornament. Many of the roofs or gable beams end in dragon heads with open mouths. 
Of the rams’ heads at the end of such beams mention has been made. 

We paased through Jangi on the 30th June. Tibetan ma(ii walls are now becoming 
frequent, but up to this place they contained nothing beyond endless repetitions of the 
Ofh mani padme hum. Here I found for the first time on our expedition a maui wall' 
with a votive tablet on one end. This shows that the knowledge of the Tibetan language 
is more general here than in the previous villages. The tablet was, however, so much 
worn that I could not read much beyond the words Khungi-htiutirga-ga-che, “ the great 
nobleman of excellent origin.** Neither this nor any of the preceding <n\ani walls look 
as if th^ were of great antiquity. In the district between Cluni and Poo Lamaism has 
made progress in outward show during the last thirty years or so without, however, oust- 
ing Hinduism. 

Opposite Jangi lie^ the village of Einam with a fine castle on a rock above the river. 
It was built, it is said, by the EAja of Bashahr. 

After Jangi, the country b^d^s to show a Tibetan character. Vegetation becomes very 
scarce, and ohly a kind of Juniper, generally known by the name of Pencil Cedar (the 
holy tree of the pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet) makes us realize that we are not travel- 
ling on the moon. The pencil cedar never forms forests, but at best dots a hillside with 
a tree to every 500 square yards or so. Also the road, which up to this had done great 
credit to the Public Works Department (to which I am indebted in particular for the 
hospitality of their bungalows), becomes more and more uncivilised, and reminds one of 
the days of hardships when Oeraid travelled here almost a century ago. After this 

‘ aaInidlM(bi«,IdidBotgtttotMth«irMkurtoBrte,b(itiaawdonForbaii' bwde Simla to Bkiphi in TiUt, iht 
Kaohtrtmipbbeomp^ to tomplM. Siadlar toitplM ia tho^eioityof Simlo udXstKiir w«e Botoauaiaad 
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experience of desert travelling it is very pleasant in the evening to branch off from the 
Satluj valley into a side valley which is irrigated by the glacial stream of BZanam; 
The green waving fields, the many willow, poplar, and upricot trees refresh the eye of the 
traveller and invite to a short rest in their midst. 

Wo spent the night between the 30th June and Ist July at Kanam. Although 
Tibetan is very well understood here, it is not yet spoken among the peasants themselves. 
They speak a language of the Eanawari type. But the village as well as the monastery 
presents a purely Tibetan appearance. This monastery (Plate VIII) was the first on the 
road which by the natives themselves was asserted to be of anenent origin. It is said to 
go back to the days of Lotsaba Bin-chen-bzang-po (Ratna-bbadra) 964— 1054 A.D. No 
relic of these ancient days, however, remains. The monastery consists of three separate 
halls situated in different parts of the village. 

The uppermost of them is called dOon-pa or monastery proper. It is a building of the 
ordinary Tibetan type, constructed of undried bricks with a flat roof. It contains the 
cells of the lamas who belong to the Ge-lug-pa sect, and an insignificant temple. In the 
latter is found an image of Buddha, gilt bronze with blue hair of the pin-head type. This 
image was brought from bKra-shis-lhun-po {vulgo Trashi lunpo) about seventy years ago, 
so I was told. The wooden garlands which are behind this image of Buddha as well as 
behind some other images, may be older. The chief attraction of the Kanam monastery 
lies in the fact that the pioneer of Tibetan studies, the Hungarian Csoma de Eords spent 
several years in it, studying the Tibetan language. According to Duka’s life of Csoma 
de Kords, he lived here from August 1827 to October 1830*. In 1829, Csoma was visited 
at Kanam (spelt Kanum in his report) by Dr. Gerard, who gives a very interesting 
account of the Hungarian’s life and work in this out of the way place. Let me quote a 
few passages from his account — 

“ I found him at the village of Kanum, in his small but romantic hamlet, surround- 
ed by books, and in the best health The cold is very intense, and all last winter he sat 

at his desk wrapped up in woollens from head to foot, and from morning to night, without 
an interval of recreation or warmth, except that of his frugal meals which are one uni- 
versal routine of greasy tea ; but the winters at Kanum dwindle to insignificance com- 
pared with the severity of those at the monastery of Yangla (in Zangskar) where Mr. 

Csoma passed a whole year There he sat (at Yangla) enveloped in a sheep-skin doak,. 

with his arms folded, and in this situation he read from morning tUl evening without fire, 
or light after dusk, the ground to sleep on, and the bare walls of ihie building for protec- 
tion against the rigours of the climate. 

« The cold was so intense as to make it a task of severity toeztrieate the hands from 

their fieecy resort to turn over the pt^es, he is poor, humbly dad, and reserved, 

unless stimulated to animation by some temporary interest.” , 

The chief attraction of the little village of Kanam, for Csoma, rested in the faot 
that the monastery contains complete copies of the bMd-^gpwr and bsfan-itfgurt the great 
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eiu^dopsedias of Lamauin. It was hero that he was enabled to study these gigantic 
collections of Tibetan literature, and to write his still invaluable * Analysis of the Kanjur 
and IStanjur/ The library is kept in a separate building called hka-bgyur some distance 
below the monastery. Gerard who inspected this library on the occasion of his visit to 
Csoma in Kanam, has the following note on it : The edition of the Eahgyur and Stan* 

gyur at Kanum was sent from Teshi Ihunpo (bKra-shis'lhun-po) only about 9 years ago 
(*.a. in 1820) ; the printing bears a date of ninety years, yet the ink and type look as 
perfect and fresh as ever. No insects attack them, though the climate here is varying 

in summer. The book cases being made of cedar are indestructible The works, being 

distinct, are arranged in separate places. These resemble large chests or cisterns, stand* 
ing on end, and partitioned into cells, each containing a volume, which is carefully 
wrapped within many folds, laced with cord, and bound tightly between boards of express 

or cedar Some of the volumes were opened before me, and I gazed with a sort of 

reverential feeling upon such gigantic compilations yet unfolded to the world, and 
thought of the humble individual in the hamlet who was occupied in illustrating their 
unexplored contents.” 

There is yet a third Lamaist building in the place. It is called Jjhgbrang and is 
situated between the village and the fields. It is said to be of not much later date than 
the dG on-pa. No ancient relic has been preserved in it. It contains a modern stucco 
statue of Maitreya. Another small stucco statue represents the white Tara and is 
believed to be of some antiquity. It is a really good piece of workmanship, and the face 
shows expressive features, more spiritual than usual. 

Above the dGon-pa, there is a long row of white quadrangular buildings which are 
said to be crematories. In most villages, a single such incinerator has to suffice for many 
peofde. Here one once used for a high lama, is apparently not used again. It is con- 
verted into a kind of quadrangular mchod-rten. 

Although no ancient remains can be found at Kanam, it is quite possible that, as 
asserted, a Lamaist monastery was built here in the 11th century. The present buildings 
were probably erected on the sites of still more ancient ones. The monastery may have 
been ransacked several times ; for the last time by the Gurkhas. When Gerard was on 
his expedition in the Satluj valley, he met with continual reports of the devasta- 
tions by the Gurkhas from KO^gur to the Tibetan frontier. 

On the Ist of July we marched from Kanam to the Shasu rope bridge. 1 arrived 
at the bridge at 11 a.m., but did not reach the opposite bank of the river, a tributary to 
the Satluj, before 5 p.m. When I arrived at the site of the bridge, nothing could be 
seen but a steel rope. We had sent intimation of our intention to cross the bridge to the 
next village, but there was no response. I found only a single old man on our bank of the 
river, who had a one-wheeled trolley without any ropes at hand. When all our coolies had 
come up and enjoyed a little rest, the ropes which they had used for carrying our bags and 
boxes, were tied t(^ther and fastened to the trolley, and after much experimenting 
it was found possible to work it, and our boxes one after another were sbwly polled across. 
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Then one of the ropes broke, just as one of the ba^s vras right in the middle of the steel 
rof)e, and we spent a very exciting time in watching two daring youths who waded throu^ 
the strong current, up to their chins, until they found the broken end of the rope. Hav- 
ing finally reached the other bank, it was night, and there being no time nor room to 
pitch tents, we had our beds in the open air and slept very comfortably. 

W e arrived .at Poo on the 2nd of July, after a tiring march over a horrible road of very 
rugged and unstable foundation mostly along the face of the precipice. There were hardly 
any more Pencil cedar trees {Junipertu sxceha) on the road. The scenery was now quite 
Tibetan in character. Bad as the road was, the Missionary at Poo told me that it was 
excellent compared to what it had been only five years agd. Honour to the brove Mission 
ladies who have travelled on it in its old state ! The rocks are dangerous, even to the nati^^. 

About an hour before reaching Poo, the valley widens a little, and it is a relief to 
be able to walk here without continually looking out for a safe foothold. Poo is situated 
on a plain on tbn right bank of the Satluj and looks very pretty with its green fields, 
apricot and apple tree gardens. Its elevation is about 9,500 feet, and it is die first vil- 
lage on our road, the language of which is entirely Tibetan. It looks as if it was entirely 
closed in by steep bare mountains. 

When approaching the village, we passed by a great number of mani walls, and as I 
noticed votive tablets on several of them, I began to study them. None of them seemed 
to be very ancient. The inscriptions consisted generally of four parts. The first part 
may be called devotional, the second part consisted of a eulogy of the country of which 
the village of Poo (spelled «P« in the inscriptions) was the centre, the third part praised 
the Raja of Bashahr who was reigning at the time, and the fourth part contained the 
account of the building of the wall, and stated for whose religious benefit it was meant. 
As regards the names of Bashahr Rajas on the tablets, only the following four have 
been traced through Mr. Schnabel’s and our own combined efforts : Rudar (in Tibetan 
Lurdur) Sihgh ; TJgar (in Tibetan Urku) Singh ; Mahindar (in Tibetan Metar) Singh ; 
Shamsher (in 'ITbetan hSam-gser * golden thought ’) Siiigh. These names cover about 
the last century. But there ai’e some more mai^i walls w'ith votive tablets which, instead 
of giving the proper name of a chief simply speak of * the great king * at Sarahaj^ (fib-ro- 
rang in Tibetan). This shows that the personal names of the rulers of Bashahr previous 
to Rudar Singh, were not known to the Tibetans. As regards the geographical part (the 
eulogy of the country) of these inscriptions, it contained many references to places be- 
yond the border, thus showing that in the minds of the people, Guge and Poo were not 
yet separated. Gf particular interest are the clan names occurring in these inscriptions. 
One of them is Thogar. It is found in two inscriptions and points to the Tokhar origin 
of part of tlie Poo population. 

Daring Qur stay at Poo, we enjoyed the hospitality of the Rev. R. and Mrs. Schnabel 
of the Moravian Mission, who took great pains to make me comfortable and to (diow me 
the sights of the place. TJieir intimate knowledge of the customs and traditions ci tite 
people were of the greatest value in the pnrsnit ef our researches. 
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I was told that there was an iascribed stone in the village of dKor, below Poo, and 
went to examine it. Although the stone was generally known, nobody, not even the 
lamas, had tried to read it. The village of dKor is situated on the right bank of the 
little brook of Poo. The stone was found in a field belonging to a lama called hRa--rgyud 
It is about six feet high. The upper half of the sculpture shows a well executed repre- 
sentation of a stupa, the lower hall that of a human being. This part of the stone is 
in very bad preservation and most of it underground. The human figure wears a three- 
pointed hat. On the reverse of the stone is a Tibetan inscription of eleven lines. Only 
the first two linos are in fair preservation ; of all the other lines only the beginning and 
end have been preserved, whilst the middle part of tho-'^e lines has been obliterated. 
While we wore examining the stone, a Christian Tibetan wdio Avas with us, began to read 

the first lines: dFal-lha-htsan-po-Lha-bla-ma-Ye-ihes When he had got so far, I 

suddenly remembered that I had heard of a person whose name began Llm-hla-ma-Ye-shcs. 
But what was the syllable following after Ye-shes ? It suddenly flashed on me, that it 
was ’od, and that Lha-hla-ma-Ye-shes-od was the name of the royal priest, the early 
king of Guge, who had tried in vain to draw the famous Buddhist monk Atlia to his 
kingdom. Did the inscription really contain his name — a name AA-liich has not yet been 
traced anywhere ? We all went close to the stone, and looketl at it from all sides, even 
from l>elow. And lo, it was so. The stone contained the full name of this famous 
personage of Tibetan history (c. 1025 .A.D.) and tlie words following the name were 
sku-ringda, meaning ‘ in his life time.’ I AA'as so overjoyed at the discovery of this 
important record that I could not help jumping about in the field, and then embraced the 
lama who was just on the point of becoming displeased with my treatment of his crop. 

The story of King Yo-shes-’od is found in the second part of the Tibetan historical 
work dRag-hsam-ljon-bzang, and a translation has been published by Sarat Chandra Das.* 
Up to the present, nobody had known whether the story contained in those works was 
really true and w'^hother the persons mentioned in it had actually lived or not. This in- 
Boription of King Ye-shes 'oJ is the first record which can be brought forward to confirm 
the statements of the Tibetan historians. Fragmentary though it is, it contains some 
interesting information. We learn from it that in the days of the priest-king Ye-shes-’od 
the villages of «P» (Poo) and dKor both existed, that Poo even poasessed a palace (pAo- 
brang), dKor is called dKor-khnng, house of dKor. There were ten princes according 
to the inscription, and all of them were sent to Poo. What was their object in this place, 
cannot be said with perfect certainty, but from the frequent occurrence of the words lha- 
oho» (religion of the lha), and gngar-ehos (former religion) it appears that they were sent 
here for the propagation of Buddhism. In the end we read that they erected something. 
This was probably the first Buddhist temple at Poo of Avhjch local tradition asserts that it 
was erected in the place where now-a-days the inscribed stone is found. This siie is lower 
than moat of the houses of Poo, and as an object of sanctity could not bo suffered to stand 
on a lower elevation than ordinary houses, a new temple \rsa built higher up, in the 
centre of Poev and embellished with the furnishings of the old one. 

* Iitdism Pandit* in the Land Snon, pp. 51 if. 
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This temple, the oldest of the existing temples of Poo, is called Lo-tw^btti-Lha-hhanff 
and is assented to have been built by Lo<tsa-ba Pin*ofaen-bsang>po (Batna-bhadra), the 
spiritual adviser of King Te-shes-’od. It contains a stucco statue of a seated Buddha, and 
two standing images of his disciples S&ripntra and Maudgaly&yana, locally known as 
Shar-gyi-Bu (son of the East) and Mi-yong-gal. In front of these large images are three 
small ones, representing Fadma-sambhava, Vajra>pani, and Buddha. ( Plate IX, a). Besides 
those images, the temple contains books, musical instruments, and masks. Neither the 
books nor any of the images are very ancient ; there is nothing that can claim to date 
from the time of Ye-shos-’od. As this temple was the successor to the ancient temple of 
dKor, all the traditions connected with the latter were probably transferred to the former. 

About a mile below the village of dKor, on a hill above the river, there exist the 
extensive ruins of an ancient fort culled Kalagtrung or Kalag Kot. It is supposed, once 
to have been the seat of a Thakur. The Lambardar of Poo tells me that iron arrow- 
heads have often b‘:cn found in the vicinity. Such articles are ultimately converted into 
nails or knives by the people, and therefore I could not obtain any of them. It is inter- 
esting that the site of the present summer house of the mission, high abovQ the castle 
on the hillside, is also called Kalagtrung. It seems to have been part of the same 
settlement as the castle, in earlier days. We tisited the site of the castle on the 14th 
July. Of ancient remains we found only sherds of hand-shaped pottery, sometimes 
with linear ornaments impressed on them. Only very little could be seen of ancient 
walls. Tlie site was covered all over with large undressed stones, such as people still 
use for building purposes. In a few ca.%s, the site of a former room could be seen, 
in still rarer cases that of a door. Part of an ancient staircase was in rather good 
preservation. 

Opposite the castle, on the other side of the trade road, were the ruined terraces of 
deserted fields, abandoned long ago. My impression is that the site does not only contain 
the ruins of a chief’s castle, but that of a whole village. This part of the country was 
formerly under Quge and Ladakh, and, as in Ladakh, people wmre here also compelled to 
live in fortified places on hilltops round their chiePs stronghold. 

The deserted fields are locally known by the name Khola-ring. The word ring 
seems to be the same asBunanrip, ‘field.’ The name would then mean ‘fields of 
the Khola.* Khola is very likely the same as Koli, the name of a low caste all over 
the Panjab hills and possibly the tribal name of the aboriginal population of these districts. 

High up on the hill-side, above Kalagtrung, there is a locality called “ the old place 
of the Shar-rgan festival.” It is a comparatively large plateau whidi was left vacant in 
ancient times, as it was used for dandng. At present fdiere have been built on it sev- 
eral enclosures for sheep and cattle, two ma^^i walls, and some small stone huts. One of 
the ma^i walls contain^ an inscribed slab in Sanskrit and Tibetan, instead of the ordin- 
ary votive tablet. I made an eye copy of it. The ins^ption ooutaias a passage appa- 
rently taken from the PraJiidpSramitdt addressed to ^ Tum-chen-po, tiie ‘great mother.* 
This great mother is Tara, the wife of diva, and at the aasoe time the goddem of leannag. 
It is not remarkable that we should find here a prayae aldremed ta the wife of diva, for 
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the festival of Shar-rgan which M'as distinguished by a human sacrifice, was apparently 
celebrated in her honour.' A little above the old dancing place, the remains of a pit into 
M'hidbi the victims were thrown, are shown to the traveller. The pit is said to have been 
of considerable depth, but now-a-days it is only a yard or so deep. Every year a child of 
•eight years of age was thus sacrificed. Now-a-days a goat is offered instead. This happens 
at the new Shar-rgan place. Old people in the village say that their own grand- 
mothers were witnesses of human sacrifices in their young days. Behind the pit, there 
are several terraces, on which people used to sit on the occasion of such sacrifices. The 
Shar-rgan festival, Mr. Schnabel tells me, as celebrated now-a-days, is a kind of 
thank-offering by those parents who have been blessed with a son during the past 
year. 

On the occasion of the festival, ‘ songs of the Shar-rgan festival,’ are sung. I discov- 
ered a manuscript containing these songs in the villt^e, and had it copied. A Ithough their 
meaning is not yet intelligible to me in every part, I can see that they are of great import- 
ance, with regard to the study of the pre- Buddhist religion of Kanawar as well as of 
Tibet in general. The first songs of the collection remind me strongly of songs of the 
pre-Buddbist religion, as we find them in Ladakh, the Zing-glu and the ‘ Marriage rit- 
ual,* some of which have been published by me. It is of great importance that the relig- 
ion they represent is spoken of as Lha^choe and Bon-cJios in the Poo songs.* I have all 
along been of opinion that in the gLing-^chos we have remnants of the earliest type of the 
Bon-chos, called Jo-la- Bon in the Orub-mtha-ahel-ggi-me-long. This has been ridiculed by 
men like Dr. B. Laufer who know the Bon religion only from its latest productions, when 
it took sides with various forms of Hinduism, in antagonism to Buddhism. Liteiaiy pro- 
-ductions like the “ Songs of the Shar-rgan festival ” go far to prove that the gLing-chos as 
brought to light by my efforts, is precisely the Jo-la-Bon religion of Tibet. But the songs 
of the Shar-rgan festival do not only speak of deities of the Bon religion, Gung-sngon- 
snyan-lha, the god of heaven, sPang-dmar-lha, the god of the red meadow, the earth, Bya- 
rgod, the sun. King Ke-sar, etc., but make also mention of new deities, the pho-lha and the 
mo4ha, the deities of the ‘ male and female creative principle.’* These are unmistakably 
the Tibetan names of Siva and Kali, the gods of the pre-Tibetan population of the Sat- 
luj valley. And it is very probable that the human sacrifices wldch used to form part of 
the Shar-rgan festival, belong to the religion of this aboriginal population, and not to the 

- t;. , - ■■ - - ■ 

* Th* fidlowing promb, disoovmd by Re?. R, Schnabel, refers to the former custom of human saorilices at Poo : 

Dan^»p0*nga-iyya<»gar*nai’‘yong*t8u^na, 

glang*phrug*lo*g8um^hgi8*pa*lo^hrgyad, 

Ti«na]ation:-*When I (Tiri) came here from Indiai 
[ I asei to reoeive ] a calf, three yeam old, and a ohild of eight years of sge. 

* A okai d deity which is of great fame at Poo and surrounding distTlots are^the dOra4ha who are also montionod in the 
Skar^tm songs* As Mr. Sehnabel tell there are nine dOra4ka of diffexei.t names said to exist in nine villages of 
Upper Kaaiwar. TIm^ are the following Oro-mo-mifi, at Poo ( Ckag$-irul at Kanam ; FaUlim-h%ang*mQ\%i Dabling ; 

at Dobbaling ; Tm-hka^g at Lid or Sarkbung ; Klu *alrug hkra-8k%s, at Bhasa ; J^-fi^dung-mo, 
lAKkib; aiNamgja; at Hang- Six of them are of the male^ and three of them» 

HkmiA reD,.DMUb|h iad Shah, art of the female aex. 
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Tibetans. The Tibetans practised human sacrifices, but for different motives from what 
we have observed in the Satluj valley. Oaths at important treaties were emphasiised by 
human as well as animal sacrifices. New houses were inaugurated by immuring human 
beings and a person was killed when a house was first inhabited.* Thus, at the village of 
Poo, a lama had only recently beheaded his own father Avhile asleep, to make the new 
house he had built, properly habitable. 

The Shav-i’gan sacrifices as well as the human sacrifices in the Satluj valley and in 
Lalml arc of a very different character. To understand them, it is necessary to investi- 
gate the chameter of the deities in Avhose honour they are celebrated. iSiva and Kali, as 
we find them in the Himalayas, are personifications of the creative powers; they do not 
only produce the harvest of the fi(5lds, but also bless the women with children, especially 
sons. In this respect, the principal deities of the pro- Buddhist religion of the Tibetans, 
in particular Kc-sar and ’aBru-gn-ma, resemble Siva and Kali. For as I have shown 
previously,* Ke-sar and *aBru-gu-ma were both invoked by the people to grant children. 
This explains the union which was formed between the Tibetan pre^Buddhist and the 
aboriginal Siva Kali religion, as n e find it represented in the Shar-rgan hymnal. (The 
word shar-rgan means “ young and old *'.) But Ke-sar and ’aBru-gu-ma were not of the 
fierce character of Siva and Kali. The latter were only ready to grant a blessing, when 
a portion of what they had given, was returned to them. Hence not only a portion of 
the harvest of the fields, or some of the lambs of the flock had to be returned to them in 
sacrifice, but they also claimed some of the children with whom they had blessed the 
village. Almost invariably the traditions speak of children who were sacrificed. Here 
at Poo, the sacrifice had to be made on the occasion of a festival which is still now-a-days 
recognised cs a festival or thanksgiving for the blessing of offspring. In Lahul, the 
prayer on the occasion of such sacrifices was apparently intended more as a thanksgiving 
for a good harvest in the fields. 

The old Shar>rgan place is exactly above the site of the ancient castle of Kalagtrung 
and probably belonged to it. Tlie new Shar-rgan place is situated a little above the road 
from Poo to Bizhing. At the latter place, there are a few old pencil-cedars, and a number 
of rough altars, furnished with horns of goats and wild antelopes, and pencil-cedar twigs. 
They look exactly like the lha-tho of Ladakh. A third place which is connected with the 
same festival is found in the middle of the village of Poo, and is called Hralang {sOra- 
lang (P) ‘ raising the voice ’). It is used for dancing and has a pole in the middle. On two 
sides of the place, there are lha-tho like those on the new Shar-rgan place, and two per- 
pendicular stones, one showing traces of an inscription seemingly Om-a-hmi. The 
other plain one is probably a rude kind of lingam, like those in Manohad. Not far 
from it, there are holes or pits where agmn children used to be saqrificed. (Plate 
IX, b). 

The people of Poo although they are Buddhiats, do not always cremate their dead, 
but bury them in certain oases. There are two burial places outside the village, one for 

» The Dwd Bridga, tee my BitUrf 0/ Wegtsrn Tibet. * JT. M 



Plate IX 



a. Interior of Lotenbai Lha*khang» Poo. 



b. Dralang, dancing-place, Poo. 
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more respectable people, as Mr. Schnabel informed me, the other one for poor people 
and such as die of infectious diseases. The graves consist of rocks and stones above the 
ground. Some corpses are even thrown into the river, especially those of people who die 
of dropsy. Do the people of Poo believe that the accumnlatioa of water in the body of 
a sick person is a sign that the N&gas {Klu) claim tlie body ? 

Before leaving Poo, I consider it necessary to write a short note about the lino of kings 
who reigned herein former days. As has already been stated, King Ye-shes-’od, w'hose 
inscription we discovered at Poo, reigned at mTho-lding, the old capital of Guge, in tlie 
days of the great teacher Atl^a. Now a king of the same name is mentioned among the 
descendants of the first king uf Zangskar, and closer research reveals the fact that the 
Zangskar kings actually reigned at mTho-lding in Guge. How is this to be accounted 
for ? My explanation is this : King Nyi-ma-mgon of Western Tibet divided his empire 
among his three sons. The eldest received Ladakh, the sepond received Guge and Pu* 
rang with mTho-lding as his capital, the third one’s portion was Zangskar. The histori- 
cal accounts of the Tibetans relate of descendants of the first and third sons, but they do 
not give any names of descendants of the second son. There were apparently none. 
The king of Guge and Purang died without issue. Then his country was seized by the 
king of Zangskar, whose sway thereby extended over Zangskar, Guge and Purang, and 
whose glory almost eclipsed that of the kings of Leh. Ye-shes-’od is a member of the 
important line of kings who reigned over the three countries mentioned above and whose 
capital was at mTho-lding. 

We left Poo on the 6th July on our way to Shipke. At first our road took us 
down to the rocky banks of the Satluj where we had to cross a rope bridge. The 
place of this bridge is called mTho-rang, or ‘ Height itself.’ Prom inscriptions on 
both banks of the river, it becomes evident that there has been a bridge in this place 
from ancient times. The oldest inscription is in Gupta characters, and too much 
effaced to allow of reading more than aya, the termination of the genitive case, at the end 
of the line. Several of the Tibetan inscriptions seem to be almost a thousand years of age, 
judging by the form of their characters. It is interesting to note that tw’o of them, one 
on each bank of the river, give the following advice to the person who intends crossing : 
Ma-^i-gronga-ahig ! “ Do not forget the ma^i (the 0th mani padme hum) [when crossing]”! 
This was very appropriate advice, for unpleasant as this bridge is now-a-days, it was far 
more unpleasant in the old days when the traveller had to entrust his life to three rotten 
ropes plaited of willow twigs at an altitude of about 100 feet above a broad and violent 
atieam. No wonder, people called the bridge * Height itself. ' At the present day, the 
bridge consists of a strong steel cable provided by the Public Works Department ; 
and the trolley being broken, a wooden saddle with two rope slings attached to it, 
has to do service instead. As Mr. Schnabel informs me, hardly a year passes by without 
ao^tentson this bridge, and even a battered traveller like Sven Hedin who bad to cross it 
ten l uftT u tb* before us, clothed his feelings in the words : ** This bridge is a proper place 
for peb]^ desixous of committing suicide I ’* 
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We arrived at the village of Namgya (spelt aNem-rgya in an historical docnment) on 
the 6th July, after a hot march over very uneven ground.' Soon after our arrival, the 
village chief, called Hira, made his appearance and entered into conversation with me. 
He said, he was a descendant of a Tibetan family of bl<m-po, ministers, who had formerly 
been in charge of this district, and indeed, he had quite the bearing of a gentleman. In 
the course of our conversation lie exhibited .an. ejLtrapMinary knowledge of things his- 
torical, in particular with regard to the battle of Basgo in 1646-47 A.D*. When I ex- 
pressed my astonishment at such wisdom, he said that he was in possession of a document 
of ancient times. After much persuasion he produced it, and it turned out to be a copy 
of the treaty between Eaja Kehari Singh {Kyeris Sing in Tibetan) of Bashahr and the 
Lhasa Government, headed by Galdan Thsang (Thse-dbang). This Galdan Thsang is the 
very general of the Tiboto-Mongolian army who had conducted the siege of Basgo. Of 
this most important document, I ordered, a copy to bo made at once and offered B1 for 
it. I said that I expected to get the copy on our way back from Shipke in a few days, 
to which the old gentleman consented. On our way back, I had to find out, however, 
that Hira was no longer a gentleman, as he would not hand over the copy, until he had 
extorted B2-8 from me. As our conversation on my return visit to Namgya w'as more 
heated than logical, it did not become quite plain from his talk, whether he had copied 
his paper from an old document in his possession, or from a copper-plate of the BAja of 
Bashahr. If the latter be true, this would be the first copper-plate inscription in Tibetan,, 
and the Raja of Bashahr ought to be urged to open his archives to students of history. 
The manuscript gives a short account of the war between Ladakh and Lhasa in 1646-47 
and contains a few, but important local names. The difficulty is to assign them their 
proper places on a map. That the document is not forged, is quite plain from its inter- 
nal evidence. 

The road between Namgya and Shipke is bad beyond description. I have had some 
experience of awkward roads during my thirteen years’ residence in Indian Tibet, but 
I must say, the Namgya-Shipke road beats them all. Here we had not only to march 
by very unstable pathways along the face of the precipice, but had also from time to time- 
to climb up and down pinnacles with almost no road under our feet. It reminded me 
of chimney climbing, sometimes inside sometimes outside a chimney. The continual 
ups and downs alone would have been quite sufficient to exhaust the strength of any' 
traveller on an ordinary road. 

The frontier of Tibet proper is marked by a little brook, where a meal is generally 
taken by travellers. Having passed the brook, the people of Namgya and Basbahr 
dismiss caste and, Mr. Schnabel tells me, are ready to eat and drink oven with a 
European. On the Tibetan side of the frontier, people find a blue kind of soolith 
embedded in the granite rock, which they call rDthkhyu, or rJDo’khyt^, This stone, 
according to their belief, possesses medical powera. They tie it over the eyes of sheep 

> Tb* mrilMt p.ctnre of NamgyA (Ntmdja) ii foand in Sift0 du PrimtHt WaUemar wm P/tiUMmt 1848, PlAts, ZIX. 

* Sm lAj Eiitor^ qf Wettmi Tihet^ p. lOS. 



Plate X. 



a. Mount Purgyul from rNamgya. 



b. Lafnaiat gateway near rNamgya. 
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and goats, when they are hurt, and eren rub their own skins with it, when they are sore. 
Several weeks later, we found more of this stone between Nako and Chang and Pindi Lai 
bought a large quantity of it for two paisa. There we were told that in a pulverised 
state this stone could be used internally and externally, and would cure all diseases both 
real and imaginary. 

Pindi Lai’s treasure stood us in good stead in the course of our tour, for jKople 
continually approached us wi.h tae desire to be cured of all kinds of diseases. Govern- 
ment had granted us five rupees worth of Quinine and Castor Oil which had to serve os 
a cure for everything. The fame of my medical skill which was, however, without any 
foundation, spread far and wdde. Once when travelling through the desert between 
Bashahr and Spiti, and far away from any human habitation, I met with a youth and 
an old woman, his motlier, who said that they had travelled three days to meet me and 
get medicine to cure the old woman’s eyes. As I was a Christian lama, it was my duty to 
render help, they said. All who have travelled in this country know how unpleasant it 
is to unload boxes in the middle of a stage, open them, and have them loaded again. In 
a case like the present there was, however, no escape, and I had to get at one of my 
boxes to find some ointment which would be, as I hoped, a little more efficacious than 
Castor Oil. Ordinarily Pindi Lai attended to the sick who were continually hovering 
about our camp and made them happy by handing over to them one or other of our blue 
stones with much genial advice 

The aspect of the village of Shipko is not different from that of the villages on the 
other side of the border, but the appearance of the inhabitants undoubtedly is. Not only 
does their dress show the genuine Tibetan cut, but also the pigtail is much in evidence 
here. I am sure that the people of Poo also were in the habit of wearing pigtails at an 
earlier date than 1650 A.B. But after they had become subjects of the Bashabr Raja, 
they assumed the fashions of that State. The people of Shipke tiy their best to extract 
as much money as possible from the few Euri)pean travellers, they see. But as Mr. 
Schnabel said, there is some e.xcusc, for tax-collecting is carried on in the most cruel way 
all over Tibet, and they have to part with all their few ruptwjs, when the tax-collector 
comes. Only recently nows was brought to Poo that an unfortunate wretch whose taxes 
had not been paid for the last three years was wbi])pcd to death at Shipko. No wonder, 
that most of the Tibetans would prefer to become British subjects. 

There are three ruined castles at Shipke.* The oldest of them is situated rather 
high up above the village on the West. It is known by the name of niKhar-gog (broken 
castle), and is built in cycloiiean style (Plate XI, a). Only portions of two walls are 
still in their original position. There arc no traditions whatever current about this 
castle. We bought an ancient stone axe of the type of the Ladakhi Kalam which w'as 
anerted to have been found on the site of this stronghold. It is interesting that this 
kind of stone implement was in use here also. 

> Tiw auliMt piotnta of Sbipke with the Porgrul moantun i* found in Stitt det Waldtmar vo» Prtutttn 

1845. Plate XXI. 
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The second of the ruined castles is called Seng-ge^Khar (Plate XI, b). Its ruins 
are found below the mEhar*gog castle, on the left bank of the Satluj. Its lower part is 
built of largo well fitted stones, and higher up the waUs are of day or 8un>dried bricks, as 
is the case in the later Ladakhi buildings. I suppose that the castle was built by 
Seng-ge>rnam-rgyal of Ladakh, and called after him. Some of the walls are still 
standing. The building must have been of huge size. An inscription which I found 
on a mani wall just above the village of Shipke speaks of a king and his son who once 
resided ‘ at the castle.' No names are given. The kings of Western Tibet, or their 
vassal kings of Guge, may have resided here occasionally. A legend referring to this 
castle, Avas told by the Lambardar of Shipke, and taken down by Lobzang of Poo who 
accompanied me on this tour. According to it, the castle received its crooked ground 
plan through a race round its base executed in opposite directions by a poisonous snake 
and a scorpion. 

The third castle of Shipke is situated on the road to the village of Ehyug on the 
brook. It is called aKyaba-mkhar ‘ castle of refuge.’ No walls are standing ; only heaps 
of loose stones reinain. No information of any kind regarding it was forthcoming, 
and I have no idea of what age it may be. 

There are long rows of matii w’alls on the road from Shipke to Khyug. The 
Lambardar, Lobzang, and myself went there to examine them. The votive tablets on 
them Avere quite of the usual style, but in the place where the Ladakhi tablets give the 
name of the king, these contained the title of the Dalai Lama, and no personal name. 
For this reason it is impossible to assign a date to them or to the maai walls. Only this 
much can bo said : they all date apparently from a time, not earlier than the second half 
of the seventeenth century. If earlier, they would have contained names of the 
kings of Ladakh, or of Guge. The tablets, however, generally contain versions of the 
eulogy of the country of Guge, a kind of national anthem, and for this reason I copied 
one of them, which I found in the village of Shipke. I am rather of opinion that after 
1650 A.D., when Guge was made over to Lhasa, all those ancient tablets which con* 
tained the names of Ladakhi or Guge kings, were destroyed. It was in the interest of 
the Lhasa Government to make people forget their former masters. 

This is one of their national anthems, as AA^e find them in these inscriptions. It is 
taken from the only inscription which refers to a king. 

Jambudvipa of the south is a famous country among the ten directions of the world. 

There is the mountain Tise (Eailasa) with its neck of ice, the dwelling place of 
those who have conquered all enemies {arhata). 

There is the turquoise lake Ma-spang (Manasarovar) the abode of the Naga 
Ma-gros. 

On the right bank of the murmuring river which proceeded from an elephant's 
mouth (Satluj j, 

There is the great castle sEu*mkhar, the abode of the king. 

In it there dwell the rulers of men, father and son. May you be always rictorious ! 





b. Ruined castle, Scng-gc*mKhar, Shipkt 
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Under the rule of this religious king, all the ten virtues were prominent, here 
in the capital of Hrib«skyes (Shipke). 

This inscription contains, as we see, the name of the villa:*e of Shipke in its 
original Tibetan spelling. It reads MrUhskyet, and means, ‘ arisen i n a inoment ,’ probably 
without the agency of man ; it was built by fairies, like so many places in 'I'ibet. The N aga 
Ma>gi08 is one of the most famous N^a kings, and figures in all the lists of Ndgas. 
His dwelling place is the Holy Lake of Tibet. The Eailasa mentioned in this song, is 
the beautiful mountain group in the vicinity of the Holy Lake. As Hira of Namgya 
told me, the rKyang>drag monastery is situated in front of these mountains, and a glass 
window is provided just in front of the eyes of tbe image, so that it may always be 
enabled to enjoy the view.^ As regards the Holy Lake, four different sects have their 
monasteries there, in five principal establishments. The oldest is the Byiu>dgon-pa (Sven 
Hedin’s Tsehiu) which belongs now>a-days to the Gelugpa sect ; the same sect also owns 
the Dri-ri-dgon*pa (perhaps Sven Hedin's Diripu). The Glang-po»sna*dgon-pa, (Sven 
Hedin*8 Langbonan ?) belongs to tbe ’aBrugpa, and the bEa*rdzong-dgon*pa to the 
rNyingmapa sect. Besides these professedly Buddhist monasteries there is also a Bon 
monastery on the shores of the Lake. As stated by Graham Sandberg, the 
Manasarovar Lake was already known to Pliny and Ctesias who say that the natives 
collected pitch in a certain corner of it. As Dr. LongstafF. informs me, there are 
certainly hot springs on the isthmus between the two lakes. 

When I heard all this about the attractions of the forbidden land of Guge, and when 
the natives themselves invited me most cordially to proceed, it was certainly hard to 
turn back. But the promise given to the Indian Government, I had to keep. The 
Tibetans of Shipke did not understand my position, for they said : “ If men like Sven 
Hedin, Sherring, Calvert, etc., are allowed to travel about in Tibet, why should not 
you ?’* All these travellers had won the hearts of the Tibetans by their liberal payment 
for seiwioes rendered to them. The Tibetans were more than ready to serve me in the 
same way under similar conditions. 

Opposite Shipke may be seen the Puri monastery. This, as w'ell as the Ra*nyid 
monastery, a little north-cast of Shipke, is asserted to have been founded by Katna- 
bliadra in the 11th century. 

As I was not alloM'ed to proceed to mTholding and Tsaparang myself, I asked Lob- 
zang, a former pupil of the Poo mission school, to go there and copy any inscriptions he 
could find. Accordingly he went on alone from Shipke, and after twelve days he returned 
safely to Poo. He had, however, found no inscriptions of any antiquity at either of 
the two places. It is quite possible that none remain. Just as there are many inscrip- 
tions of the Dalai Lama’s time at Shipke, but only one previous to 1650, the old inscrip- 
tions of mTholding and surroundings may have disappeared as well. Lobzang, however, 
did not return quite empty-handed. He brought me short descriptions in Tibetan of 
both places he had visits and a copy of a written document which he had found in the 

^ As I Hedin's Tramkimaloj^ Yol. IJL p. 146, there ie m similsr windoir in the Goss nl ('Gossul-gomps*) 

BKHUhitsvj. Aft ftscoftftt ef the moaftsteries oft the holr Uke snd mounUiu it tbo fooftd in Sandberg's Tibet emd ike 
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hands of the rdzong-ilpon (castleward) of Tsaparans;. This document turned out to be 
imothor version of tlie tr<;aty hetvveon Bashahr and Tibet in 1650, and is of the greatest 
value for the study of this important treaty. By a comparison of tire two documents 
(Nam^ya and Tsaparans?), wc may obtain a fairly reliable text of the treaty. His des- 
cription of m I'holdin" is a valuable supplement to Captain Rawliug’s description of the 
same place which, up to the present, is still the best account of it we have. According to 
€ai)tain Ilawling, mTholdiii" consists of two settlements, one of which is situated 
on a practically inaccessible rock, and the other in the plain below. T^ie town 
on the rock is the old capital, for the customs of Guge were not different from those 
of rjailakh. The king’s castle being built on the top of the rock, the subjects had to 
build their houses below or around the castle on the same rock. One of Captain 
Jlawling’s sepoys climbed up to the old town with the assistance of some Tibetans 
and saw several of the gigantic old images in the midst of extensive ruins. Captaui,' 
Rawling himself went to the famous temple of mTholding on the plain below and 
examined its contents. He is of opinion that it was built when the old town was desert- 
ed and that several of the valuable articles of furniture of the oastle or temples were 
rcmovetl to this new sanctuary, for instance the wood -carved throne of the ancient kings 
of (luge. I am, however, of opinion that it is very likely that the famous temple of 
mTholding was built ou the plain by Batna-bhtwlra, and not on the rock. My reason is 
that a long study of temples of this period (1000 — 1050 A.T).) has shown me that these 
temples arc invariably found ou plains, and not on rocky heights. Of great importance 
is Lohzang’s note that this temple is locally known by the name of rNam-tnang, which 
is the abbreviated form of rNam-par-8nang'mdzad{yuxt()c\\Simk)y and I am in a position to 
state that for tlw? most part the temples erected by Batna-bhadra are called by that name. 
Either the temple as a whole is called rNam-par-anang-mdzad, or one of the halls is so 
called. Schlagintwoit has a note on this temple, to the effect that it was once burnt down 
and re-erected. If that be true, it would bo difficult, indeed, to find here ancient records, 
and it is a very fortunate circumstance that other temples of the same age in Western 
Tibet have escaped desti’uction. d’ Andrada, when speaking of Tsaparang in 1628- 24i says 
that there are many syinbols of Christianity in this place. I have not yet been able to 
make out what he means by this, w'hether he mistook Buddhist symbols (for instance 
svaatik'is) for Christian symbols, or whether there were actually crosses of a Christian 
type amoug the rock carvings of this place, like the .Vlallese crosses of Drangtse at the 
Faugkong lake. I had hoped that Lobzang would find it possible to cl^ up this ques 
tion, but I was disappointed. Lobzang said that he had seen many rock sculptures 
(without inscriptions) at Tsaparang, but nothing to suggest the former presence of Chris- 
tians in this place. 

After we had almost complied our two days' march fimn Shipke baqk to Foo, we 
had once more to cross the rope bridge mTh(y-rang, ' H^ht itself./^ To avoid'aniteoessaTy 
delay, I had told the Lambardar, on leavii^, Foo> to have everything in readiness for 
Saturday, for on that day I intended to reach Foo again. In i^ite of this preoantion, 
however, nothing was in readiness when we arrived at the bridge on Saturday at noon. The 
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people of Poo seem to be fond of practical joking and try to get as muck fun out of their 
bridge as possible. They cannot think of anything more exhilarating than a person who 
wants to cross and cannot. I was told that they have kept old women waiting on the 
utlier bank for three days. What a grand idea to keep a European 6ahib waiting and not 
move a finger to aid him ! The banks of the Satluj are a trying place indeed for spend- 
ing a long afternoon in midsummer. For miles around the bridge neither tree nor shrub 
is to be seen and nowhere is there a hollow in the rock to afford shelter from the merciless 
rays of the sun. How glad I Avas when I found a corner in the rocks to shade my face 
doAvn to the nose as I lay stretched out on the ground. We did not at once understand 
that it was the obstinacy of the Poo people which kept us on the opposite hank, and thus 
we sent a man with a voice like a foghorn on to the top of a rock in the vicinity, to shout 
tOAvnrds Poo, where people were seen working in the fields, and probably chuckling with 
delight. After this man had roared himself hoarse with shouting, we sent up another to 
continue the process. Whilst this man Avas thus engaged for the general benefit, we 
-saAv a man of Poo climbing about on the rocks of the Poo bank of the river. We asked 
him to go up to Poo for bakhthith and fetch the wooden saddle, “That is the last thing 
I AA Ould think of doing,” Avas all he said, and Avith him our last my of hope disappeared. 
Perhaps avc should still be sitting on the other side of ‘ Height itself, ’ if Pindi Lai’s crav- 
ing for food had not been so imperative. He had had no food since a very early and hurri- 
ed morning meal, and realized tliat he could not survive many more days in that barren 
spot. Ho therefore persuaded an athletic youth among our coolies to u.se one of his leather 
chaplia (sandals) in place of the wooden saddle, and ride across, making oinvard progress 
Avith his arms. So poor are these people that the youth Avas ready to undertake the daring 
experiment for tAVo annas. It Avas a sight AAorthy of any circus to see the boy, suspended 
on a chapH 100 feet above the roaring torrent, draw himself slowly oiiAvard, often pausing 
to take a rest. At length he reached the opjwsite bank safely, and an hour later, he 
came back Aviththe wooden saddle and ropes. The sun Avas just setting, Avhen I crossed 
with my legs in the slings below the saddle. 1 had just reached the middle of the lofty 
passage, when I felt a knock on my back and Avas suddenly stopped. The rope behind 
me wliich liad to be paid out whilst I Avas proceeding, had got knotted, and impeded 
further progress. The man who pulled me from the front . did not understand the cause 
of my sudden halt, and believing that my weight had suddenly increased in a miraculous 
way, took the pulling I’ope over his shoulder, and marched off Avith full determination to 
drag me on by main force. As the knot, however, would not yield^ I Avas pulled from 
the front as well as the back and all this at an unusual height above a roaring river. I 
managed, at last, to explain matters to the man who then took the rope off his shoulder, 
and I had to spend some trying minutes in sublime solitude, before the knot coidd bo 
loosened, and I could proceed to the Poo bank of the river. I was not in my best humour 
when I met the Lambaitlar of Poo. He, however, pretended to have acted according to 
my instructions in posting a man on the bridge to report our arrival. It was this 
man's sense of humour Avhich had kept him away. We punished him by making 
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him pay the two annas bakhahiih which had been more than earned by the brave Ohapli 
rider.* 

On the way between Shipke and Poo, high above the Satluj, a monastery eolled 
bKra-slus-sgang may be seen. This is not the famous monastery of that name, erected 
by Seng-ge-rnam-rgyai of Ladakh. The latter is situated in Western Guge, and is 
generally called Byang-bKra-shis-sgang (Northern bKrarshis-sgang), to distinguish it 
from the monastery near Namgya. 

CHAPTER II. 

From the Satluj to the Indus, 

We left Poo on the 2l8t July to travel through Spiti and Rubshu to Leh. This is a 
journey of about four weeks through the most uninhabitable country. Our outfit, as 
regards provisions and wawn clothing, might certainly have been better. But the 
summers being short in these regions, we could not put in three more weeks of waiting 
at Poo, to let the required goods and means come up. The missionary at Poo kindly 
advanced me some money as well as tinned provisions, and wo left with the determin- 
ation to move on and bo satisfied with the simplest fare. 

On the first day we had to cross the steep Hang Pass, 16,000 feet high. It is a place 
which arouses painful memories in the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Schnabel ; for when they 
had to ciHDss it the last time with a child of only two years of age, the rarified air on the 
top of the pass proved to be too much for their baby which showed signs of suffocation. 
Only by taking up the child and hurrying down with it at a pace not at all in harmony 
with the awful condition of the road, was it possible to save its life. The eastern side of 
the pass is very bare and uninteresting, l)ut on the western side alpine flowers of great 
beauty and scent greet the traveller, among them the wild purple aster and Aconitu»n 
moachatum. Before the village of Tsuling is reached on the western side, the road paases 
by the ruins of the old Gadgari monastery. Heaps of loose stones and some terraced 
ground is all that remains. 

I could not discover anything of special interest in the little village of Tsuling. A 
small hut under a huge pencil-cedar tree is called Lha-khang, “ house of the gods,” or 
“ temple.” It was quite empty with the exception of some drums which arc kept in it. 
Some stones with the inscription Ofk padme hum were placed below the sacred 
pencil -cedar. 

On the 22nd July we arrived at the village of Li which looks very beautiful with its 
many green fields and apricot trees in the midst of a chaos of bare rocky mountains. Li is 
very probably a place with a grander past than present. The Tibetan dictionaries and chro- 
nicles speak of two ancient places called Li, one in the north, the other in the south. 
The northern one has been correctly identified with Turkestan or a jjart of Turkestan. 
Of the Li of the South it is said that it is situated ” naar Nepal.” I believe that the “ Li of 
the South ” is the Tibetan part of the present Basbahr State, the principal town of Which 
was very possibly the present village of Li, On a steep rock on the bank of the river 

> The e*rlie»t picture of thU bridge ii found in Stitt dti frtmttn WdtdtmarwmPrmitt», Pluto XVIII. (Nuatu Bridge.) 
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aare the mins of an ancient castle, mkhar. People told me that they had formerly to 
live on that rook (probably before 1650, when they came under Bashahr). They left the 
rook on account of many accidents in consequence of their getting drunk. 1 visited 
the site, but saw nothing beyond heaps of loose atones with fragments of rude pottery 
Some of the rooms can still be traced. The Tibetans of Lias well as of £anawar in 
general are distinguished from those of Spiti, Ladakh and Shipke by the fashion in which 
they wear their hair. The men of Kanawar wear their hair like the people of Bashahr. 
No long pigtails are seen here. The same is the case in Lahul where also the long pigtail 
has disappeared. The Hindu rulers of Bashahr and Kiiju were apparently against it. 

The bKra-shis-lhun-grub monastery of Li is asserted to be of ancient origin. This 
may be true, for it belongs to the rNyingmapa sect, the most ancient order of monks in 
Tibet. This sect has not founded new settlements for a long time. The abbot told me 
that the Li monastery was founded by Padma-sambhava, which is quite probable, if it be 
not even older. As Sarat Chandra Das has shown, the rNyingmapa order has much of its 
literature in common with the Bonpos, the followers of the pre-Buddhist religion of 
Tibet.* Around Lhasa, the monks of the rNyingmapa order cannot be distinguished from 
other orders of the “ red persuasion, ” as regards dress, but here in the west they can. 

Here the rNying-ma-pa monks grow long 
hair which is never combed, and gives them a 
savage appearance. The best specimens of this 
uncivilized order of saints can, however, be 
seen at Pyin in Spiti. Although I am con- 
vinced of the correctness of the assertion that 
the monastery is of remote origin, this state- 
ment cannot be confirmed by documentary 
evidence. The present building does not 
appear to bo of many years’ standing, nor tlie 
few idols contained in it. At the monastery, 
however, they have an ancient and beautiful 
wood carving of teak wood, representing Buddha 
surrounded by Bodhisattvas. All the Bodhi- 
sattvas are of the primitive and simple type. 

(Kg. 1). 

Not far from the bEra-shis-lhun-grub mon- 
astery, a little above the line of cultivation, are 
the ruins of an old nunnery, called Jo-moi 
dgon-pa. It consists of three separate ruined 
houses, a ntatfi wall covered with white pebbles 
andtwomcAod-r/e«. The nunnery was abandon- 
ed only a hundred years ago, so people told me. 



> 8m 7. X L,p 808. 
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The irrigation oanak of Li are of some interest. In one case the water is con- 
ducted through a rook or mountain hy a tunnel of considerable length. People here- 
flrmly believe tlxat this tunnel was made by fairies {mkhtt-^offro) or gods {lhah In the- 
West people would be proud of their clever ancestors. 

In one of the niehod-rten at Li, on the road to Nako, I found a clay tablet represent- 
ing Avalukit^vara with eleven heads and eight arms, an interesting stage in this 
divinity’s development into a figure with a thousand arms. 

On Friday the 23rd July, we marched to Nako. We had hardly left the village of 
Li, when our caravan had to cross the swollen Spiti river hy a rope bridge. (Plate 
XII, a). I sincerely sympathised with Pindi Lai when he said “ I am tired of these 
bridges.” But we had a right to be tired of them, for it was, after all, the last one we 
had to cross in the course of our journey. After we had spent about three hours in 
transporting our luggage and ourselves across the foaming waves, we had to climb up a 
very steep and high mountain side with no shade and a scorching sun above us. When 
it seemed as if I had reached the ends of the earth with nothing beyond, the large 
emerald plateau of the village of Nako suddenly appeared before me. There were 
waving fields in which girls were working and singing merrily, and a picturesque town 
reflected in the mirror of a clear little lake. 

We noticed at once the site of a great ’aBrugpa monastery, called Lo*tsa*bal 
Lha-khang (Plate XII, b). Four large temple halls are still standing and form a kind 
of court. South-east of them, there are many ruins of other buildings, probably the 
cells of monks. There are also plenty of more or less ruined mokod-r^en. This great 
monastery is believed to have been founded by Lo-tsa-ba Bin-chen-bzang-po, in the days 
of king Ye-shes-’od of Guge, c. 1025 A.D., and I am convinced that this assertion is 
right. Here we are certainly on ancient ground. Let me now proceed to describe tbe 
different temples. 

The western hall is called Lha*khmg~ched-po. The principal figure in this hall is 
that of rNam-par-snang-mdzad ( Vairochana), the chief of tW Dhyani-buddhas of the five 
regions (Plate XIII, a). On his right we find Don-yod-grub-pa (Amogha-siddha) and 
Rin-chen-byung-ldan (Batna-sambhavs) ; on his left sNang-ba-mtha-yas (Amitabha) and 
rDo-rje-sems-dpa (Vajra-sattva). Bin-chen-byung-ldan is represented once more on the 
same wall with a dragon frame, similar to that of the principal figure.* As r^iards the 
frescoes on the walls, they were arranged in circles, just as we find them at the Alchi 
monastery. However, their quantity being enormous and their state of preservation 
poor. I gave up the attempt either to copy or describe any of them. I must leave 
that to future students who can afford to spend at Iqast a month in that interest- 
ing place. Elsewhere * I have given expresdon to my opinion tha t stucco iinages are 

' In th» " drago'i frame '* as well as in that of the etuMo sGrol-gier in thn aMthem temple we notire a ooiom derel<>p> 
meat cf a well-known deootative motive of Indian art. It is very eommon mldwaKhiteetare of Java, where uakiMlafpete 
are in the habit of deeoribing it as the Kida-makctra mnameSt. Some, however, prefer the.4*^VB*f>wr 
omainent. In the present initanees the central igm at the top k nndonhtedlj a Gnm^n, hot iW two dragona at the sidea 
still bear the obaraoter (f piaiara* (Ed.), 

* MiHorjf cf Wettem TShtt, p. 61. 
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of later date than the times of Ein-chen-bzang'po. Since I wrote this statement, 
I have had to change my opinion. Stucco images of very artistic design were fashioned 
in the eleventh centmy. And as regards Nako, all the monks were unanimous in assert- 
ing that the images of this monastery w'ci*e of the great Lotsahn’s tiino. In a godown 
here we found an ancient wooden mask such as are used by the lamas in their devil 
dances. We bought it for one rupee. The present day masks are made of stucco, and 
differ widely from this ancient specimen. I found only a single inscription in this 
haU, written on the wall with black ink. It reads so-rdi, a word which I cannot 
explain. 

The southern temple is called dKat'-byung-lha'khang, the ‘ White Temple.’ We 
Tvere not allow^ed to enter it, as a lama was occupying it for meditation. 

The northern temple is called Lha-khang-gong-ma, ‘ Upper Temple.’ It contains the 
stucco image of sGrol-gser, the yellow Tara, in an elaborately carved wooden frame 
(Plate XIII, b). This is one of the rarer forms of this popular deity, the Tibetans 
being more interested in the white and green Tards. Of the latter deity, there is a 
representation in stucco in the same hall. The yellow Tara is surrounded by frescoes 
representing the eight medicine Buddhas {aman-bla). 

The eastern temple is also called Lha-kkang-gong-ma, ‘ Upper Temple *. It contains 
only frescoes. Opposite the door, there is a seated Buddha surrounded by bis disciples. 
To the left of this picture is found a blue rDo-rje-chang (Vajra-dhara). On the wall to the 
right of the door is the picture of Thse-dpag-med ( Amitayus), probably in his capacity of 
medicine Buddha {aman-bla) surrounded by his eight followers. All these pictures were 
furnished with Tibetan inscriptions in white colour. Only the following three names 
were still legible : Sha-kga-thub-pa ; Myang-ngan-med-mchog’dpal ; Sin-chen-zla-ba. 
Above the door, among other tutelary deities, there is a large fresco of Xing Eesar riding 
on a white r Kyang (wild ass) . At Nako he is called gLing-aing-chen-rgyal-po, ' Great Lion 
Xing of gLing.’ This may point to a connection between the pre-Buddhist religion of 
the Tibetans and the Buddhism of the eleventh century. I copied six Tibetan inscrip- 
tions in this hall, which are merely of ioonographical interest. Most of the others were 
illegible. Besides the Tibetan inscriptions we found here a short inscription in ^rada 
characters which we tried to photograph, but did not succeed, as it was written with 
brown ink on an orange ground. Much was not lost, however, as it is probably not of 
very ancient date. 

Another little temple to the south of the village of Nako is called $Lob’dpon-zhaha’‘ 
ryetf * Footprint of the Teacher.’ It is built over a natural rock showing a footprint of 
more than human size. Above the rock is placed a stucco figure of Padma-sambhava. 
.13ie temple is furnished with frescoes of as ancient a type as those in the Lha-khang 
died-po {ohed*po is the same as Tibetan ck«n-mo, ' great ’). They also have the same glassy 
polish which is found on the before-mentioned pictures. This little temple was probably 
erected in the eleventh century, together with the great monastery. Thus, we are led 
to surmise that already in the days of Bin-dien-bzang-po, this footprint on the rook 
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was believed to be that of Padma-sambhava who lived two and a half oenturiea 
earlier.^ 

Opposite the present town, on the other shore of the little lake of Nako, there are 
the extensive ruins of the ancient town, with the Jo’s (chief’s) fort above it. 'I'hla 
ancient town is said to have been destroyed by the Ladakhis, probably on one of their 
punitive expeditions against their vassal kings of Guge. Where the present village 
stands, there used to be only stables in earlier days, as was also the case in Li. The 
chiefs of Nako are still in existence, and a votive tablet by one of their ladies was found 
and copied in the temple of Lo-tsa-bai‘lha>khang. All the ma^i walls round about Nako 
are of recent date, like those of Li, the most ancient^ name mentioned on them being 
that of Metar (Mahindar) Singh of Bashahr. 

North-w'est of Nako, there are a number of deserted villages which show that 
in former days the cultivated area about Nako was larger than it is at present. I 
gathered the following names as those of the now deserted settlements : Khartag, 
Jadong, Gulbug, Bemgrol and Therang thangka. Most of them were deserted a long 
time back, but one of them only six years ago. Two or three people had lost their livea 
when the water course was mended, which was considered a sufficient reason for 
giving up the settlement altogether. Let me add that Nako was one of the places 
visited by Csoma de K6r5s. 

We reached the village of Chang on the 24th July, after a march through a moun* 
tain desert without any special interest. The locally famous monastery of Tra>shi-tong> 
yang {bKra'Bhia-mthong-dbyanga) is situated on the opposite bank of the brook of Chang,, 
on a rock, in the middle of a deserted village. We were not in a position to visit the 
temple, as its key had been taken to Tibet by the lama in chai^. The monastery is 
asserted to have been founded by Padma-sambhava, and to contain his iniage. The lamas 
belong to the ’ aBrugpa order. 

Here again, in former days, all the peasants had to live on the rook around the 
monastery and castle, where there are many ruined houses. In the middle of the present 
village of Chang, there is a life-size stone statue of AvalOkitdlvara half buried in a 
maiii wall. It is a very rude and ugly image. The small figure of Amitabha can be 
plainly seen in his headdress. The statue has only two arms and is painted white The 
legend which is connected with this image, is of some interest, because it is a version of a 
tale connected with Langdarma’s persecution of Buddhism.* The Chang legend runs as 
follows : — Many centuries ago, the image was carried down from some higher plaoe by a 
flood. The Chang people found it, and tried to carry it up to the Tra*shi>tong*yang 

^ The earlicitlpiot ore of Nftko village nod monafitny is found on Plate XXII oi Bei*e d€9 Frtngen Wdlde^arvon 
Preawffi 1846. Of particular interest are the alantlng roofa of wfeml houflei ihown in that picture. Dr. Hoffmeictert 
a* ho waa of the Prince '§ party, gives the following itema with regard to the ancient ImaM of the ifako temnlei. In one of 
the hallf, the travellen were shown the follorag ixnsges ; Dordichi SinilM ; NanatKeia {9Nang*ha^ 

j Vinsohin-jungne {liin^eheifhjmn^ldan ) ; Theeadna tPi i Kahamangca and a frame* 

\roik with a Tschakium {Khyufta, Gi<rada> This was evidently the temple* In another temple, (hey 

saw a Dulma (#(?ro/-iira) with a Tichakiam Garo^) above her* Inis wee eritotly the ZAooMesf 

temple. 

* See LadtQgt rOgal-rabs under Inngdarma. 
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monasteiy, belieying that this monastery would be the most suitable abode for the statue. 
However, a hundred men could not move it. Then a clever lama guessed that the image 
wished to be set up in its present place. And lo, when they tried to take it there, a 
single man could easily carry it. 

On the evening of the 24ith, I went to have a look at the castle of Kyahar which is 
only three miles distant from Chang. Tliis castle is more imposing and of greater 
dimensions than I have yet seen in these mountains. It is supposed to have been built 
by the king of Rdmpur (in about 1050 A.D,) who probably wished to fortify the 
frontiers of his new territory. People told me that the castle was famous for its 
beautiful frescoes, and I wm sorry not to be able to go and examine them. I asked, 
how'ever, Mr. Cargill, of the Public Works Department, whom I met a few days after in 
Spiti, to go and inspect the pictures, if his journey should take him that way. He told me 
afterwards that he had actually been to Kyahar and made inquiries about the frescoes. 
People told him that there had been pictures, but that they had all disappeared. 
On the way to Kyahar, 1 noticed a short inscription in Takari on one of the boulders 
on the roadside. It is unintelligible, but interesting, as testifying to the use of tliat 
script in these parts. 

I was told that there is a small, but ancient monastery at Kyahar, which local tra* 
dition also connects with the famous Biin-chen*bzang*po. It is called Lha>brang and 
belongs to the Gelugpa order. Although I was assmTed that it contained ancient pictures, 
1 could not manage to visit it. Nor did I see the ancient stone sculpture at Kyahar 
which is said to be similar to the AvaldkitSivara of Chang, mentioned above. 

On a rock below the present village of Kyahar are extensive ruins of a deserted 
village. I am told that the people of Kyahar were invited to settle round the present 
stately castle, and therefore exchanged sites. 

On the 26th we started on our march through a desert which separates Spiti from 
the Bashahr State. We had to spend three days in absolutely bare and uninhabited 
country, before the first village of the territory of Spiti was reached. The first march 
took us to the Zangsam bridge, which spans a tributary of the Spiti river. Here the 
road leads through Tibetan territory for several miles, and the camp on the bridge as well 
as our next camp at Horling was on Tibetan ground. There are several sulphur springs 
in the vimnity of the bridge, which contain rather hot water. The natives have hewn 
out little basins in which they bathe. Crystallized sulphur and some white salt (probably 
borax) are found near the wells. I collected some water plants which I found growins 
in the hot sulphurous water. 

Ihe 20th July was spent in the same desert on our march to Horling, a desert camp« 
ing>plaee on the Spiti riv^. 1 had expected to have an archasological holiday in this 
twiinhalwiaAU mftgi/w. But that was uot SO. Strange to sajT, we passed by ma{i> walls, from 
time to time, and several of the stones {daoed op, or by the side of, tim walls, were of un« 
usual intemst. 1 found here four or five stones which must have been carved in the 15th 
century. They contained the names of the great v^ormer Tsong'kha-pa and three of his 
oontempocariet, mKbas^gral>*pa (Id84>14i37}» Lha'dbang-blO'gros (ld88>1462), and 
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dGe*adun-grub (1389*1473). What points in particular to their ancient origin 
is the fact, that in these inscriptions the e, o and u yowel signs are all directly joined to 
their consonant l)ase8. These stones were, in all probability, put up on the roadside 
during the Lamaist reformation, and later on placed on or near matfi walls. They testify 
to the enthusiasm with which Tsongkhapa*s reformation was welcomed in these 
tracts. 

A still more interesting inscription I found on a mani wall at the desert camping 
place of Horling. This mani wall was erected by a man of the Tibetan village of rGyu- 
mkhar, the Shugar of the map, during the reign of a king who resided at Tsaparang (spelt 
rTsabarang, on the stones). When I read this, I could not help thinking at once of the 
Jesuit priest, d’Andrada, who states that he had found a Tibetan king at Tsaparang 
favourably inclined towards Christianity. This statement of the Jesuit has been sub- 
jected to serious doubts by modern writers on Tibet. They could not believe that a ‘ king *' 
should ever have xcuiaed at the now unimportant village of Tsaparang. But d'Andrada 
is vindicated as we know now that Tsaparang was the capital of a sovereign whose power 
was acknowledged even as far as Spiti. At the same time when the tablet was carved, Tsa- 
parang was the capital of the kingdom of Guge, the largest vassal state of the Western 
Tibetan empire. As far as my knowledge goes, the kingdom of Guge has had three 
capitals : the first was mTho-lding (Tholing), the second, Tsapai'aug, the third Oarthog. 
The genealogical tree of the kings of Guge has been preserved in Tibetan historical works. 
The original line of these kings came from Zangskar, as stated above. Their dynastical 
name was Lde. The Lde dynasty came to an end in the principal line, and was superse- 
ded by a rMal dynasty. When the rMal dynasty became extinct, a member of a side 
branch of the original Lde dynasty was invited from Purang and became king of Guge. 
Then the historical information ceases. The name of the king who is mentioned on 
the votive tablet, is Khri-bkra-shis-grags-pa-ldc. This name is not found in the genealo- 
gical tree, and therefore he must be one of the later members of the second Lde dynasty 
from Purang. He cannot well have reigned before 1600 A.D., for mai^i walls were hardly 
ever constructed before that time ; nor can he have reigned much later than 1630 A.D.» 
for about that time Indra Bodhirnam-rgyal, a younger brother of .the king of Leh, was 
made vassal king of Guge, and in 1650 A.D., Guge was annexed by Lhasa and received 
a Tibetan governor. It is, therefore, very probable that Ehri-bkra-shis-grags-pa-lde is 
the very king whose acquaintance was made by d’Andrada in 1628 A.D. 

This supposition is strengthened by the discovery of a similar votive tablet whidi I 
made three days after at Tabo in Spiti. This contained the name of the same king and 
gave Tsaparang as his residence. But what is still more sorprinng, is the ooonnence of 
the following short passage on the same tablet : ** He who dears away all the apostacy and 
darkness at the great palace of TttAarang rtte.** man who carved Uiis insoriptioii. 
was evidently displeased with the Tsaparang king’s indiaation towards Ohristianity. 
So was the king of Leh ; for it was probably on this aooonnt that he placed his 
yonx^^ brother on the throne of Guge. X think, wedudl haveto accept d’Andiada’t 
aoeount of his mission to Tsaparang without any aevexe oiitioiaiiu 



Plate XIV. 



b. Row of one hundred and eight stupas, Tabo. 
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Not far from our camp at Horliug, on the plain towards Lhari, I found a large stone 
containing an inscription of Tsongkhapa’s time. It mentions, besides the names of the 
reformer and one or two of his contemporaries, those of an ancient lama-bin g of Guge, 
Byang-chub-’od, of the famous lama Bin-chen-bzang-po of the year 1000 A. D., and also 
that of the Tabo monastery. This shows that in the 15th century people believed in 
a connection between the Tabo monastery of Spiti, and the great priest-kings of 
Guge. 

From HorUng, the high and beautiful snow mountains near the village of Chang, 
which belong to the group of the Furgyul peaks and arc over 22,000 feet high, can be 
seen. We had already adnured them on our way to Shipke, when we were much closer to 
them (Plate X, a). At Namgya, 1 had heard the following ditty about them : — 

Tiae gangahyi rgyalpo yin 
Furgyul rU rgyalpo yin 
Maapang mihaoyi rgyalpo yin, 

'* Xailasa is the king of glaciers, 

Furgyul is the king of mountains, 

Manasarowar is the king of lakes.” 

At Horling the coolies from Chang, pointing towards the Purgyul group of moun- 
tains which is here called Gung-ri (perhaps the Kungrang of the maps), said that on those 
mountains was the fabulous ’aBa-yul, the abode of spirits. Its inhabitants are believed to 
be numerous, but ordinary people can neither see nor hear them, It is only very good 
men or lamas who are capable of perceiving anything. When such a pious man ap- 
proaches that region of eternal snow, he hears the voices of its invisible denizens or the 
barking of their ghostly dogs, but sees nothing. This tale reminds me strongly of a 
passage which I had repeatedly found in inscriptions with reference to the Eail^ 
mountains : — dgra boom hzhuga gnaa Tiae, * Xailasa, the abode of those who have con- 
quered all enemies’ {arhata). The ice mountains evidently are not only the abode of the 
gods, but also that of the dead who, according to the belief of the Tibetans, have 
acquired paradise. 

We reached Lhari, the first village of Spiti, on the 28th Jxdy. Although this village 
is possibly connected with the history of gNya-khri-btsam-po, the first king of Tibet, it is 
nowadays a very poor place. It consists of only a few scattered houses. Above it, on 
the ride next the brook, there are the extensive ruins of an ancient castle, called Serlang, 
the former abode of the Lhari people. Below the village there are very many ancient 
lodk-oarvings, among which we note, in particular, the ibex and the avaatika. One of the 
carvings appears to represent the * willow of the world ’ with its six branches and six 
roots, one the ’symbols of the pre-Buddhist religion of the people^ Another symbol 
aj^peais to represent the sun and the moon. Dilapidate as Lhari is now-a-days, 1 cannot 
escape the impression Giat it is a very ancient settlement. 

On the 29th July, vre marched to the fomous Gelugpa monastery of Tabo which is 
talfy time miles dirimit from Lhari (Plate XIV, a). When we were approaching it, I 
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said to Pindi Lai : “ You see, popular tradition connects this monastery with Kin-chen- 
bzang-po who lived 900 years ago, and an inscription at Horling showed us that such 
traditions were also current in the 16th century. But what is the use of all these tradi- 
tions ? We must have literary proof that a monastery actually goes back to those early 
days ; if jwssible, we must have a document of those very times, on which it is plainly 
stated that the erection of the monastery actually took place at that time. I wonder if 
ever ^vc shall be able to prove any such assumption!” As I said this, I little thought 
that a few hours after, I should have ample proof in hand. 

In the vicinity of the Tabo monastery are many rows of 108 small mchod-rten, but 
one of them numbered at least 216 (Plate XIV,b). The^ were the forerunners of the 
imiti walls in Western Tibet. Besides these rows, there are many ruined mchod-rten 
round about, and countless rock carvings. The latter represent mostly the ibex and the 
seastika and are possibly of pre-Buddhist origin. On the hill side, almost like cave 
dwellings, are the winter houses of the lamas. 

The temple buildings are found on the plain above the river. They are surrounded 
by a high mud wall. I made a plan of the whole establishment and these are some of the 
measurements taken. Extreme length : 313 feet, 7 inches ; breadth 267 feet 3 inches. 
Within this enclosure exist seven temple-halls, and a great number of mchod-rten. The 
monks took me from one temple to another without showing me the principal hall. They 
said that only a Commissioner (the higliest personage they have ever heard of) could be 
permitted to enter there. I tried in vain to convince them that, with regard to their 
treasures, I was in as high an office as a Commissioner, until I produced two rupees. 
Then the doors to their holy of holies Averc tiu'own open, and I presume that nothing of 
interest was purposely concealed from us. 

The principal hall is called rXam-par-snang-mdzad. The length of this hall with 
additional apse is 63 feci, 11 indies and its lircadth 31 feet, 10 inches. The principal 
image is a white stucco statuette ot rNi\m-i>ar-suang-mdzaid (Vairochana) consist- 
ing of four complete tigiircs seated back to liack (Plate XV, a). Along the walls, 6 or 7 
feet above the ground, there are tliirty-tAVo raised medallions with exceedingly well execut- 
ed stucco figures of life size (Plates XV, b ; XVI and XVII, b). Nobody in the monastery 
at present knows whom they represent. But I am inclined to believe that they represent 
the thirty-three nindu gods.' Tiic figure of Gane6a, which would make up the full 
number, seems to have lost its original position above the door. It is now found on the 
altar, below rNam-par-suang-rndzad (Plate XVII, a). One of the figures by the side 
of the door nas recently furnished Avith a now head like a modern Lamaist dancing 
mask, the old head having been lost (Plato XVII, b). 

In the apse, behind rNam-par-snang-mdzad, there are four standing stucco figures 
and a seated figure of Buddha on a lion throne. Above it there are exceedingly well 
e.\ecnted figures of flying spirits (Gandharvas?). 

* This identltioatioD teema to me to be open to doubt la, iooordtag to the Bfabmiiiloil oonofftion at ba^ ^ tKo tkifty* 
tbrepgoda** iuclade no goddeaaea. Neither ii Qao^ one of them* Their MOiher ia made up by 12 AditTaa, 8 Teaiu^ 
II Rndraa, Indra and Praiipati t 6i216» OHio Bimlyepa aubatUntet the Afrina for the two 

last uioutioned deitiea. [ Kd« ] 




Plate XV 



Image of rNam par-snang-mdzad or Vairochana in central hall b. Female figure on wall of central hall of Monastery, 

of Monastery, Tab^ 



a. Two female 6fures on wall of central hall of Monastery, Tabo. 





V fioures on wall of central hall of Monastery, Tabo. 






Plate XVII. 



a. Ganesa and other images in front of main image in Monastery, Tabo. 



b. Three figures on wall of central hall of Monastery, Tabo. 
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The walls are completely covered with paintings. Some of the pictures are distinct* 
ly Indian. They show ancient Indian costumes well : an Indian king with a three* 
pointed cronn like that worn by Bodhisattvas, and Indian men with turbans or felt 
hats with brims. The hats a.s well as the turbans have ribbons tied below the chin. 
There arc also pictures of Indian ladies and elephant processions. These frescoes are 
all of very excellent workmanship, and were probably executed by Indian Buddhist 
monks who emigrated to Tibet in the 10th and lltli centuries, when Buddhism rapidly 
declined in India. But there are also picturesof Tibetan origin. One of them had the 
inscription Ou-gei-sde, ‘ province of Gugc.* It seems to represent members of the Guge 
goveroment. In the case of most of the pictures tlie nteauing has been lost. Others have 

explanatory inscriptions in ancient Tibetan 
characters and orthography, a few in modem 
Tibetan. They are probably later additions. 

Below the image of rNam-par-snang-mdzad, 
w'e found a stone scirlpture of Mafiju-ghOsha 
which we photographed. (Fig. 3) . There 
were also two very beautiful ancient wood 
carvings of standing Buddhas with attendants. 
(Plate XVIII). 

On both sides of rNam-par-snang-mdzad^ 
there is a pile of manuscripts about five feet 
high. Each pile consists of many hundreds 
of loose and disarranged leaves covered with 
beautiful writing. The leaves seem to belong 
to the twelve books of the Prajita-pdramita 
in Tibetan translation. This work by Nagar* 
juna was translated by the famous lama, Bin- 
dhen-bzang-po, avLo has been mentioned several 
times in the course of my account. It seems 
to have been copied many times in the days of 
Bin-chen-bzang-po, and copies were distri*. 
buted among all the monasteries founded by 
him. So far I have found copies of this work 
in the orthography of his own times in throe 
different places, but nowhere have I seen so 
complete a copy as in Tabo. The value of 
such a manuscript for critical purposes is enormous. Works like the PrajHa-paramitd 
have up to the present been known only from modem manuscripts or wood-prints. Here, 
on the other hand, we obtain a text, as it was known in the translator’s own days. 

Of almost greater importance than the manuscripts^ aMtho inscriptions which are 
written on the wall with black ink. We found two long inscriptions behind the image 



Plate XVIII 



^Ancient wood carvings in central hall of Monastery, Tabo. 
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of rNaxa>par-siiang*mdzad, im mediately above the ground. Their low position indicates 
that they were meant for people accustomed to sit on the floor cro^s>legged. The 
inscriptions are of varied character. One of them is historical ; it speaks of the found* 
ation of the Tabo monastery about nine hundred years ago, and of people who were con* 
nected with that event. The other inscription is admonitory ; I feel inclined to call it 
“ blessing and cursing,” but there is more of cursing in it than of blessing. It speaks of 
the many punishments to be inflicted on such lamas as do not live up to the standard of 
the law. There is no end of chopping off members of their bodies. I wonder if these re* 
gulations were ever carried out. To return to the historical inscidption : Tt tells of a 
renovation of the Tabo monastery by Byang*chub-’od, prle8t*king of Guge, forty-six 
years after the monastery had been founded by Lhayi-hu Byatig-chub-sems-dpa {'JByang- 
chub’sems-dpa, the son of the gods’). The latter name is evidently that of tlie king of 
Ladakh, who is mentioned in the Ladakhi chronicles as one of the early rulers of that 
00 \intry. He is spoken of with much respect in this inscription. His advice was repeatedly 
asked by the king of Guge, and thus the inscription confirms the statement of history, 
that the kings of Ladakh were the recognised suzerains of the Guge princes. Besides 
these two royal names, the inscription contains also those of the two most important lamas 
of the period, viz., Rin*ohen*bzang*po, and Atlia, the latter being called Phul*byung, whicli 
is his Tibetan name, as already stated by Jaschke. The inscription says that llin-chen* 
bzang-po was made a ‘ light of wisdom ’ by the agency of Atife. This is apparently a re* 
ference to the controversy between the two lamas, which ended with Rin-chen-b/.ang-po’s 
acknowledgment of AtiSa’s superiority. Of this event we read in the historical book 
dPag*bsam'ljon*bzang. As this inscription was evidently written in the times of king 
Byang*chub*’od, c. 1050 A.D., it is of the utmost importance for Tibetan palaeography. 
The type of its writing is different from that of earlier datable documents, as well as 
from later ones, say, of Tsong*kha*pa’s time. It, therefore, enables us to distinguish 
manuscripts or inscriptions of the 11th century. Of this important question, I will treat 
later on, when we shall have examined several more records of the same times. Besides 
these two important inscriptions, there are many more of the same period on the walls 
around, and as there are also numerous objects of art and paintings in this large hall, 
it would require at least a full month to do it justice from an archmological point of 
view. 

The gTBug*lag*khang is a smaller hall with frescoes, to the left of the principal hall. 
Most of the pictures refer to the story of Buddha’s life, beginning with the descent of the 
white elephant from heaven. On both sides of the door were painted the four Lokapalas, 
as we And them so often. On the right and left wall there was the medicine Buddha 
with his fpUowers, 6akya thub*pa, Rin*chen-zla*ba ; Mya;ng*ngan*med*mchog-dpal ; Ghos* 
grag8*rgya*mthsoi*dpal ; gSer*bzang-dri*med ; mNgon*mkhyen*^al*poand mThsan-legs. 
Most of the pictures in this hall were furnished with explanatory inscriptions in modem 
Tibetan, Like all the remaining halls, it had apparently been renovated in a sweeping 
way. AU the ancient frescoes and inscriptions had been scratobed off, and new pictures 
painted on the old walls. 
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When we were at Tabo, we met a native painter, who was prepared to renovate 
everything. The monks of the monastery had been told that Government would under- 
take to pay for necessary repairs in their temples and had asked the Assistant Commis- 
sioner to let tliem have the services of an artist. Accordingly, Mr. Howell, I.C.S., had 
ordered a painter to go to Tabo and apply his art to its ancient walls. Fortunately, he 
had not yet started work in the principal hall, but in all the other halls, there I’emained 
little which had not been destroyed either by him or by previous artists. I told the man 
that he was on no account to touch the walls of the central hall, and when I met Mr. 
Howell about a week later in Spiti, he promised to give strict orders that no furthw 
attempt slutuld be made to “ improve ’* this precious relic of tho past. 

The gSer-gyi-Iha-khang is another picture hall to the left of the preceding one 
All the pictures in it are modern, and it has an inscription Om tnatjti padmi hiitk in 
.LaMhaa characters running round the four walls. 

The dKyil'khang is a picture hall behind the preceding. As the roof is not water- 
tight, the pictures have suffered much through leakage. The principal picture shows 
rNam-par-snang-mdzad, but I could discover no inscriptions in it. 

In Lha-khaug-dkar-byung, a picture hall behind the preceding, the central picture 
shows Buddha with tw'o disciples ; to the left of tliis group we see Tsong-kha-pa. The 
other pictures in this hall can no more be explained. There were no inscriptions. 

The picture hall Brom-ston M'as evidently named after the famous pupil of Ati4a, 
called by that name, the founder of the bKa-gdams-pa sect. It is situated on the right 
hand side of the Central Hall. It was probably erected in Brom-ston’s time, but nothing 
remains of ancient relics, besides the interesting door of thatm-ahing (Deodar wood) 
which is decorated with well executed carvings of Buddhist saints. The style of carving 
is very different from the present Tibetan style, and is a distinguishing characteristic of 
the half Indian Buddhism of the 11th century. This hall is without inscriptions and the 
principal picture in it represents Buddha with his two disciples. 

The seventh hall called Byams>pa chen-moi-lha-khang contains a huge stucco statue 
of Maitreya seated on a chair. The top of his head may be 18 to 20 feet above the 
ground. This hall contains pictures of Tibetan arohitecture, perhaps four to five centuries 
ago, such as the monastery of Tashilumpo (b£ra-shis*lhun- 2 x>) and the Fotala palace of 
Lhasa. But most of the other pictures in this hall are modern restorations or inventions. 
Here I noticed a Wartu inscription, probably an Om padme kadi formula. This 
hall has also a door carved with Buddhist figures in Indian, not Tibetan style. The 
central figure on the lintel, however, is Gan64a. 

Besides these seven principal halls, 1 must also mention the entrance hidl to the prin- 
cipal temple, Lha-khang-ohen-moi-sgo-kbang. It is furnished with paintings, for 
instance Tsong-kha-pa with two disciples, one of whom was called m£has-grab. 

The thick darkness of most of the Tibetan temples is a great hindrance to aidhsBolo- 
gical research. My work had to be done in a different way from that done at Pompei or 
in the Turkestan deserts. At Fompdi and in TofiEeBtan every article which oomes to 
light, is valuable and Him to be takemnp, laheUed, end put aride. In an inhabited {daoe 



b. Rope bridge near Lithang. 
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like Tabo, I had, however, to select among hundreds of inscriptionB and objects of art, 
those which were of real value for the study of Tibetan history and art, which meant a 
close examination of many objects and records in a badly lighted place. When, finally, 
the most interesting had been decided upon, the second part of our work, photography, and 
copying in writing as well as in colours, began. Considering the very great difficulties 
he had to encounter, I must say that Pindi Lai achieved wonders with his camera. But 
the little light that entered this hall through a minute hole in the ceiling was not suffi- 
cient for the lamas, whom I set to work on the paintings and wall inscriptions. Then 
we thought of our small supply of candles and by giving three of them to our helpmates, 
we made three Tibetan hearts happier than they had ever been. None of them had 
apparently ever possessed a candle, and now think of the grand sport they had, 
working in a dark corner of the temple with a real European candle by their side. No 
Maharaja could have taken greater pride in the electric light newly introduced into his 
capital. 

Within the walled enclosure about the temples, there are many molwd-rten, and 
several of them have frescoes inside. There is also a botanical curiosity in this court ; for 
here we find the only apricot trees existing in the barren and cold country of Spiti which 
is separated by a girdle of deserts from all the neighbouring territories of Tibet, Ladakh, 
Lahul, and Bashahr. 

The next morning, when we had left Tabo, I found on our march to the village of 
Phog (map Pok),the beforementioned votive inscription of the times of the Tsaparang 
king on a mani wall outside the village. On the other bank of the Spiti river, U'e saw 
the large monastery of Nathang with many terraced fields round about it, some under 
cultivation, but most of them bare. The monastery is built in three stories, the one 
above always a little narrower than the one below it, like a pyramid of three steps, 
thus reminding me of the Alchi (and also of the mTho-ldfng) monastery. Nathang also 
is said to have been founded in the days, when the Tabo monastery was built. During 
summer, there is not a single lama residing in it. 

In the village of Phog, I met with Mr. Cargill of the Public Works Department, 
who was on tour through these outlying districts examining the bridges. He invited me 
to dinner, and I spent a very pleasant evening with him. 

On the dlst July, we arrived at Drangkhar called Btang-mkhar or Qrcmg-mkhar in 
inscriptions (Plate XIX, a). The monastery of this town, the capital of Spiti, is called 
Iihar<id'pai-dgon-pa. Bho'od seems to be the local pronunciation of Zla-od, the name of 
a famous lama who was born in 1121, according to the Beu*mig. Zla-’od-pa would then 
mean *‘a follower of Zla-*od.’* He is apparently the founder or renovator of the 
monastery which now belongs to the Gelugpa order. The monks assert that it was not 
only of earlier origin than the Tabo monastery, but also earlier than the times of 
Srong-btsan-egam-po. They have, however, nothing to show of really ancient relics.^ 
They explain this fact by stating that the monastery was plundered many times, lastly 
during the ptgr& war, which is in agreement with my History of Western Tibet. Traces 

the ravages of that war may be ]dainly seen in all the monasteries of Spiti which we 
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visited on our journey, with the exception of Tabo. ^Tby did Tabo alone escape 
destruction P I am inclined to believe that Tabo was under Bashahr in those times, 
and that the Pogras did not wish to interfere with the government of that state. 
We found three, probably modern, stucco statues in the central halL Th^ represent 
Byams-pa (Maitreya), seated crosslegged, with a kind of tea-pot in his hand ; Buddha; 
and the lama Chos-drag, a contemporary of Srong-btsan-sgatn-po. The statue of Chos-drag 
looks like the illustration of the same personage in Griinwedel’s Mythology, 

There are frescoes on the walls of this temple, but now only very little of them can 
be made out. The following figures could be distinguished : *Od-dpag*med (Amitabha) ; 
Padma-sambhava ; and dGe-bai-bshes-gnyen (Ealyana-mitra). 

Above one of the doors there is an inscription in modern characters and orthography 
wbicli, I was told, contained the name of dGe-bai-bshes-gnyen. I found it impossible 
to read it in the dark. 

Above the entrance to the monastery, there is suspended the stuffed skin of a goat. 
I was informed that tJiis goat during her lifetime occasionally became possessed with a 
spirit wliich made her jump about in an extraordinary way. Therefore she was treated 
kindly and fed well by the monks; and after death she was stuffed, to serve as a lasting 
memorial of herself. 

Drangkhar is one of the few towns of Western Tibet which still stand on their 
original site, i.e, on the top of a rooky spur, and thus it is in its entirety an interesting 
relic of the past. The most ancient picture of this fortress is a lithogn^h after a draw- 
ing by Trebeck w'ho was here in 1820. Prom this we learn that since then the town 
has not altered much in general aspect. The uppermost place on the rock is occupied 
by the castle whieh is now in possession of the Nono (chief) of Spiti. It was built 
by the Ladakhis who used to have a garrison here. There are tales current about the 
last days of Ladakhi rule, when the place was captured by the Spiti people, and its 
inmates were throw n down from the rock.* Judging from the ruins in the vicinity, 
the castle was much larger in Ladakhi times, than it is now. The present building, 
therefore, gives no idea of what it was like formerly. 

We spent Sunday, the 1st August, in this interesting place, and on Monday, the 2ud 
August, we marched to Eaze (map Eaja). On the road, near Lithang, we saw a rope 
bridge of the old style, plaited of willow branches, as they still are in Lahul and 
Zangskar. (Plate XIX, b). When we were approaching Eaze, we saw the stately palace 
of Eyu-ling {Skyid-gling), the Nono’s residence, on the opposite bank of the stream. 

In a side valley of Eaze, high up on the rocks, there is the bTang-rgyud or Sa-skya- 
gong-mig monastery which belongs to the Sa-skya-pa order of lamas. Although it lias a 
certain fame on account of its antiquity, it is believed to be inferior to ihe Ei monastery. 
The Eaze monastery has always been fovoured by the Nonos of Spiti, one of whose mem- 
bers takes orders as a Sa-skya-pa lama, just as the kings of La^kh have bestowed special 
favour on the *aBrug-pa order of Lamas. Gong-mig means ' the upper eye* and at iUie 
place, where this monastery can be seen peepi ng out ol a world of rocks, a mchod-rten 
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was built. I should have visited it, had we not been far too tired for such a climb in 
the evening after our arrival, as well as next morning. 

On one of the walls of Kaze, I saw a fairly old votive tablet dating from the 
time of the Ladakhi regime in Spiti. It was written in bad orthography and was in a 
poor state of preservation. Tlie “ national anthem ” was similar to that of the Guge 
stones, but in the place where the Guge version has the Satluj {gLang-chen-kha-bab), here 
we find the Indus {Seng-ge^ •kha-bab). What interested me particularly, was the spelling 
of the name Leh, the Ladakhi capital. We find it often spelled aLel in native docu- 
ments, but the spelling aLe is also not infrequent. According to the ideas of the natives 
of Ladakh, the correct spelling of the name is aLea. The word aLea (or aLaa in Lon er 
Ladakhi signifies a w^alled enclosure, such as is set up by nomads. Leh is suppo.sed to 
have developed out of a Tibetan nomads’ camp. The Eaze inscription confirms this 
derivation, for here we find the name of the capital spelt aLea. I may add, that this 
spelling is corroborated by the Tibetan geographical w^ork ’aDzam-gling-ye-shes where 
the same spelling is found,* The name of the capital of Spiti is spelt here Lrag-mkhar- 
rtae (against Brang-mkhar on other stones). A nobleman, Ga-ga Sod-nams, is mentioned 
as having held tbe office of Resident at the castle, but the name of the king of Leh is 
missing. 

We reached the Ei (dKgil) monastery at noon on August the third. Here I met with 
a messenger from Mr. Howell, Assistant Commissioner of Euju ; he handed me a letter 
from that gentleman, asking me to make the monks of the Ei monastery acquainted with 
the discovery of Buddha’s bones at Fesh&war, and to suggest to them that they should make 
an application to the Indian Government to let them have the relics. I gladly agreed 
to Mr. Howell’s proposal, in particular, because it gave me an opportunity to point out to 
them the difference between Buddha and Christ, of whom no bones have ever been found. 
But also for another reason I was anxious to visit the Ei monastery. In 1863 Mr. P. 
Egerton, of the Civil Service, made a tour through Spiti, together with our missionary, Mr. 
A. W. Heyde. A beautiful book illustrated with capital photographs, was the outcome of 
this journey. In this book we find the statement that the Ei monastery of Spiti was pro- 
bably founded by Brom-stou, the pupil of the famous teacher Ati4a, in the 11th century. 
The travellers apparently heard a rumour of a connection between this monastery and 
Brom-ston, and if they had simply stated^ this, they would not have been wrong. 
But they went further. They found a note in Edr6s’ Tibetan Grammar, to the effect 
that Brom-ston had founded a monastery called Roreng {Bva^agrenga) ; and as a village 
in the vicinity of Ei is called Rangrig, Mr. Egerton jumped to the conclusion that the Ei 
monastery of Sjnti was identical with the famous Rareng monastery of the 11th century. 
But we know from the geographical work ’aDzam-gling-ye-shes, that the Rareng 
monastery is situated in the Rong district near Lhasa. It is not to be wondered at, how- 
ever, no d ear traditions about tiie origin of the Spiti monastery exist. We read in 
Moozoroft and Trebeck’s travels, 1820, that the Ei monastery was thoroughly ransacked 
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ia the petty wars between Ku|u and Ladakh which preceded the Pugra war. And 
during the Bogra war itself it suffered even more severely. It is evident that Brom*ston 
must have some connection with Spiti and this monastery, from the fact that his name is 
found in certain localities in the vicinity. Thus, as we have seen, one of the temples of 
the Tabo monastery is called after him. Moreover, on our way from Kaaeto K.i, we had 
to ford a brook called Brom~ston-ehu ; then, a little farther on, we passed by a rock called 
Br<m-%ton-gyi^»na, “ Brom-ston’s nose ” or “the shrubbery of firoms-ton" (Plate XX). 
From the historical work dPag>bsam«ljon>bzaug we learn that Brom-ston erected four 
monasteries, one of them at Ke in Mangyul (Mang-yvl-gyi-Ke-ru). Mangyul is a 
name often used to signify the Western Tibetan Empire. Xe is a misprint toe Ki, 
Whoever knows how carelessly Western Tibetan names are treated by Lhasa writers, does 
not wonder at their spelling Ke instead of Ki. 

But the Xi monastery has been restored since the turbulent times of the BOgra 
war. (Plate XXI). It is a typical example of ancient monasteries of a certain period. 
In this type we find the principal temple on the top of a little conical hill, and the cells of 
the monks round about and below it. The aspect of the whole establishment u unusually 
pleasing, especially as it is situated in a wilderness of bare and barren rocks. Monas* 
teries of the same type are found in Xhrig-rtse, Me-ru, Chem*re, Ling>shed, dXar«rgya 
of ZangS'dkar, and probably in several other places. 

As all the old books and idols had been destroyed by (ihulain Xban,' the outfit 
of the Xi monastery is rather modern. The door is carved in present day Tibetan style, 
and the library contains modern blockprints. In the central hall, I noticed two stucco 
idols ; one was called Yum-chen-mo, “ great mother,” probably a form of Tara, the 
other sPyan-raS'gzigs (Avalukite^vara). There are several more stucco statues in the 
library opposite the temple, the most remarkable being Thse-dpag-med (Amitayus), 
Shakya thub-pa, bLo*bzang ye*shes, the Pan*chen, who resided at Trashilhumpo from 
1.663 to 1737 ; Padma-sambhava with two of his fairies, one being called Lha>sha* 
man*da*re*ba (Mandarava) the other mXha-’agro-ye-shes-gtso-rgyal. 

On the 4th August, we made preparations for our journey through the desert across 
the Pharang Pass, and on the 5th, we moved our camp four miles in the direction of the 
pass, especially as I wished to be near to Mr. Howell, the Assistant Oommissioner, who 
was encamped at Lhanartsa, Spiti, at an elevation of about 14,060 feet. 

On the way, not far from Xyibar (map Sabber), I noticed an ancient ruin of a 
temple built of sun-dried bricks, its . walls sloping inward, as is always the case in 
Bin-chen-bzang-po*s temples. It is called Lha-bla-mai-dgon-pa, and thus by its name it 
directly points to the great priest-king of Gnge, Lha-bla-^ma-ye-dies-'od, whose name 
we had found in an inscription at Poo. Local tradition says that King Lha-bla-ma or, as 
another man understood it, the gods {lha) and the lamas {bluma) built it in one night. 

At Lhanartsa I spent two enjoyable and insmii^ve days with the Assistaat Com- 
missioner. Here I had an attack of malarial fever, and Mr. Ebwell did everything in 
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his power to cure me and make me fit for the road. Mr. Howell was just engaged in revis* 
ing the Spit! portion of the Kangra Gazetteer, and as he had the Nono of Spiti as well 
as lamas of various denominations encamped in the vicinity, our time was spent in a very 
profitable way. Let me briefly review the principal points of our enaquiries al)out Spiti. 

There are now-a-days five principal monasteries in Spiti, which represent three sects of 
Lamaism. The Tabo, Drangkhar, and Ki monasteries belong now to the 6e-lug-pa sect. 
The Kaze monastery belongs to the Sa*skya«pa sect, and the Pyin monastery belongs to 
the rNying-ma-pa. Whilst the four first mentioned monasteries do not differ essen- 
tially from Central Tibetan establishments, with which they keep up intercourse, the 
Pyin monastery has no connection with Lhasa, and maintains those traditions which 
have been banded down from the times of the most primitive Lamaism. I have already 
mentioned the wild appearance of its monks, and as Mr. Lyall tells us in the Gazetteer 
these monks were blamed for their uncivilised condition by a Lhasa emissary who travelled 
through Spiti. Mr. Lyall who saw these people perform a play, the substance of which 
was similar to that represented in the tale of Pka-^V^na, describes also the head-dress of 
the Bu-rzhan, when i)erforming. He says that they then appear with a head-dress 
formed of a mass of streamers of bright coloured silk. This observation is of great interest 
for this kind of head-dress seems to have been handed down in Spiti from the earliest time 
of Tibetan Buddhism. We read in the Yarlung part of the rQyal-rab.s that king B<al- 
pacan had silken streamers tied to his locks, and that he was connected by such streamers 
with the lamas who surrounded him The close connection of the rNying-ma-pa form 
of Lamaism with the pre-Buddhist Bon religion has already been noticed, and the Pyin 
monastery of Spiti seems to be a particularly favourable place to study it. 1 still regret 
that our limited time did not allow us to visit it. One of those Bu-rzhan lamas was in 
Mr. Howell’s camp, and gave us much information. Unfortunately, his dialect was so 
unusual, that 1 could not make out all he said. The Bu-rzhan lamas of Pyin travel also 
to Leh where they give grand conjuring performances, one of their most famous feats 
being the breaking of a huge boulder on the belly of a boy. 

We also made enquiries into the Tibetan system of clans, as it is represented in 
Spiti. In my article, “ Notes on a language map of Western Tibet,’” I drew attention 
to the importance of the study of the Tibetan “ father-brotherships ” {pha-apun) from a 
historical point of view. As the Indian officials who hold office among the natives of 
Indian Tibet apply Indian methods, instead of Tibetan ones, in their administration of 
the country, this important institution has not yet been discovered. I hope that in the 
next census, Tibetan methods will be used for Tibetans. \Yhen Indian officials try to 
fix the individuality of a certain L'ibetan, they generally ask him to state his own name 
and that of his father. The first question is answered readily, but the second question 
puczles a Tibetan to such an extent, that it takes him sometimes several days to clear up 
the mystery as to who is his sire. How could be tell at once, as he has at least two, and 
often three others, whilst many others are ignorant of their own parentage. The indivi- 
duality of a Ubetan is fixed by three names : (1) by his personal name, (2) by his house 
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name, (8) b; his clan name. The latter name is the name of the pha-apun-^v^ (** father 
broihership *') to which he belongs. As stated by Lyall in the Gazetteer, and as was 
also asserted in our presence, the p/ia*spu»*ship is an exogamic institution, i.e. a boy of 
a certain pAa-ipan-ship is not allowed to marry a girl of the same pha-apun'^vp. This 
interesting custom was already noticed by the most ancient Chinese authors who de- 
scribe the Tibetans. Every pha^apun-ship has to look after the cremation of their dead, 
and monuments in commemoration of the dead, mchod-rten or matti walls, are generally 
erected by the whole pAa-spM»-ship of a certain village, and the name of the particular 
pAa-sp«« ship is found on the votive tablets of such monuments. The historical interest 
of these clan names lies in the fact that they are often local names, viz., they indicate the 
locality from which a certain clan has immigrated into Western Tibet. Thus, from the 
names of the pAa-spww-ships of Khalatse it can be proved that the greater part of the 
population of this village emigrated from Gilgit, a fact which is supported also by other 
evidence, in particular by the pre.servaticn of a px’ayer in Dardi to certain house deities. 
As our inquiries in Spiti showed us, Mr. Lyall had almost discovered the whole in- 
stitution. He uses the word clan for them and calls them ruapa or bones, a name which 
is actually used for pha apun-^hip in Spiti. He had collected the names of six ruapa 
from Drangkhar, but he is wrong when he believes that the same rtiapa are to be found 
in all the villages of Spiti. Some of the names may be found also in the other villages 
of Spiti, but quite new names also will turn up. From the six names he gives, we see at 
once that they testify to the presence of Tibetans in Spiti in early times, while they 
also suggest the presence of settlers from Kulu. The following four names are decidedly 
Tibetan: (1) rOya-zhing-pa, large field owners, (2) JCAywwp-po, * Ganida-men,' a name 
which was very common during the pre-Buddhist times of Tibet, (3) bLon-ohen-pa, ‘ great 
ministers,* the men of this clan are doubtless the descendants of some early Tibetan 
official of Spiti, (4) aNyega-pa, this is a word which is found in the names of the 
earliest Tibetan records. Two of tbe names, given in the Gazetteer, do not appear to be 
Tibetan : Eenir and Nandu. Henir signifies probably the Hensi caste of Kulu ; Nandu 
I cannot explain. I hope that on the occasion of the next census, every Buddhist Tibetan 
will be asked to give his three names, his personal name, his house name, and his clan 
name. 

On the 6th August 1 had sufficiently recovered to be able to start on our journey to 
the Lake Thsonio Biri of Bubshu. As we were very badly equipped for so trying a 
journey, Mr. Howell kindly helped us with as many of his provisions as he could spare. 
On the same day we travelled to Jtigda, a small level spot on a brook in the midst of a 
horribly uneven country. On the 7th, we crossed the Fharang Pass, 18,300 feet high. 
The climb was very steep and trying, and as I felt that I could not db it walking, I 
moimted one of the spare yaks of our caravan. Another of the spare animals was used 
by Pindi Lai, but as there were no more available, the Ehansaman as well as the 
J^alasi, who were hill-men from KOf^gur and Bampur, had to vmlk. It wae, however, 
too mu<h for them, and the Khalasi was unwdl for a number of days after it. These 
simple folks who had never seen anything but theSatkj valley and surroundings, had 
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become more and more alarmed at the increasing bareness and cold of the country wo 
were travelling through, and were now on the point of giving up all hope of ever seeing 
human habitations again. Findi Lai had from time to time raised their spirits by pro- 
phesying that, in about ten days, we should reach a great town, Leh, where there would 
be abundance of delicacies, such as sugar, daly rice, and butter, the existence of which 
w'e had almost forgotten. In one of the last villages of Spiti, we unfortunately met 
a traveller from Ladakh who knew Urdu. They asked him how many days it would 
take us to reach Leh, and w'hen this man said that it could not be done under twenty 
days, they gave up all hope of ever reaching it. The only topic of conversation 
among them, now, was the malign conjunction of planets (as they thought), under which 
their birth had taken place. However, w'e reached the top of the pass after all, and had 
a grand vieAV over a large glacier directly below us, over many more glaciers hanging 
dowm from black rugged peaks, and a labyrinth of icy mountain ranges. And the 
thought came to them that they had to travel over these wild mountains with nothing 
but a little coarse flour in their provision bags. When then the yaks absolutely refused 
to jump across cracks in the glacier, and we had to cross deep fissures in the ice by 
sliding down one side and climbing up the other, w'hen the mountain sickness in its most 
acute form assailed the poor Khalasi, he lay down on a boulder on the edge of the glacier 
and gave himself up to die. I had not kept my eye on him, and thus we had descended 
a good wray, before Pindi Lai drew my attantion to him, saying : “ One man is missing.” 
It was very unpleasant in this pathless country to return over the same boulders, but I 
had to send Pindi Lai back again to fetch the Khalasi. He brought him to our camp 
at the only level spot in the vicinity, called Drathang, 17,000 feet high. His face 
had become sallow, and his eyes had lost their lustre. The night was sure to be cold and 
his insufficient clothing as well as the small tent could not afford him sufficient warmth 
and shelter. I, therefore, out one of my blankets in two, and gave him one half, and 
Pindi Lai gave him some of his clothing. Soon after, he came to my - tent with the 
blanket in his hand. He could not believe that a blanket of scarlet colour should be 
his property. But when he was assured of the fact, there was a ray of light in his eye 
again. I am convinced that the expectation of one time or other showing tliis treasure 
to his relations, was one of the most pow'erful factors in raising his spirits, and ultimately 
restoring him to health. 

On the next morning, he was mounted on* a yak and expected to ride the 
whole way. That was, however, easier said than done. For the most part, no road 
Of any kind could be distinguished, and we had to make our passage along the 
steep bank of a deep and broad river. Whenever the progress on dry ground was 
absolutely imposable, the yaks jumped into the water to wade or swim in it, which 
latter perfomance made me feel rather uneasy with regard to the photographic plates 
in the boT*» on th(dr backs. Pindi Lai, who was riding on one of the two horses of 
our caravan, had a narrow escape, when the ground under his horse suddenly gave 
way, and the horse, perf arming a somersault, feU into the river, the rider holding on. to 
■the bank. Whilst we were thus ploughing on slowly, I noticed thiit the Sihansaman 
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was stavinir behind, and when I found him, I saw that his face had become black. He 
appeared hardly able to support himself any longer. I found it easy to guess at his 
thoughts which seemed to be as follows : “Well” thought he, “have 1 not a right to 
I)e ill too ? Did I not walk up the high i^ass yesterday ? I cooked some food and got 
no rowavd ; the Khalasi did nothing and got a red blanket.” But part with the other 
half of my blanket ? No, that. I could not. Fortunately, I found two rupees in my 
pocket which T handed over to him, and lo, within no time he recovered so much that 
he was soon among the foremost yaks of our caravan. 

We reached the desert place Umna on that day, and on the 9th August we marched 
to Nemaringmo camp which was distinguished by thd proximity of a very extensive 
swamp, overgrown with a luxurious vegetation of alpine flowers, edelweiss, and red and 
yellow ixidicularis. Leaves of wild rhubarb were conspicuous on the margin of the 
swamp. At noon of that day we stopped at a place called Raco Ibamo, the ‘Horn 
goddes,s,’ where we noticed again signs of the occasional presence of man in these wilds 
i)i the shape of an altar of rude white stones covered with horns of sheep and goats. 
When entering the large swampy plain to the south of Lake Thsomo Riri, we saw a 
tower-like building in ruins which was explained to us as marking the frontier l)et ween 
Spiti and Kashmir. As the road from this camp to the lake was easier than wliat 
we had exixjrienccd during the previous days, it gave me time to review in my mind 
the tiin(3.« of Atisa, which it was t!ie good fortune of our journey to throw light upon. 
It is due in particular to the labours of Sarat Chandra Das, that wo now know something 
of this interesting })eriod of Tibctaii Buddhism, when Western Tibet, and in particular 
the vassal kings of Guge, hold up the torch of guidance for the whole of Tibet.^ 

King Lha-bla-ma-Ye-shes-’od of Guge (1025 A.D.), who resided at mTho-lding (his 
inscription at Poo will be remembered), was not satisfied with the Tibetan form of 
Buddhism, as it prevailed in his dominions, and resolved to purify it by bringing it into 
contact with Indian Buddhism. He gave a careful education to twenty-one Tibetan 
boys, the name of one of whom was Rin-chon-bzang-po, and sent them to Kaslimir and 
other parts of India to receive instruction in Sanskrit and philosophy. Although 
through their ag<mcy the king secured the services of thirteen Indian pandits, most of 
the boys died from the unhealthy climate, and only two, one of whom was Bin-cfaen- 
hzang-po (Ratna-bhadra), returned to Guge. 

Then the king heard of the famous teacher Ati4a at the monastery of Vikrama^ila 
in Magadha and sent an embassy to him with a large quantity of gold to invite him to 
come to Guge. AtUa gave the following answer to the king’s messengers : “ Then it 
would appear that my going to Tibet were due to two causes: first, tiie desire 
of amassing gold, and second, the wish of attaining sainthood I ” and so he remained in 
Vikramaiila. 

King Ye-shes-’od interpreted Atlte’s ^ords in a different way from what a Ikiro* 
pc. ' would have done. He understood that the great bBaoher had not yet been offered 
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gold enoiigh, and began to work a gold mine which had just their been discovered 
by his minister. There, however, he came into conflict with a Muhammadan king of 
Oarlog (Turkestan), who claimed the mine for himself. In the ensuing war, Yc-shes-’od 
became a prisoner of the king of Garlog, who said he ivould release him only on 
condition tliat a ransom, consisting of solid gold of the size and shape of the captive 
king’s person, was paid. Gold was now collected ail over Tibet, hut when melted 
and cast to form a statue, the gold fell short of the quantity that ivould be required 
to make the king’s head. The king of Garlog, who was not satisfied wath the 
amount of gold offered, throw Yse-hos ’od into a gloomy dungeon to make liim more 
miserable. 

Tliere he had an interview with tho new king, Byang-chub-’od (tho king of the 
Tabo inscription ^ who had continued collecting gold for his uncle’s release. Yc-shes-’od 
advised his nephew not to use the gold for his own release, but for bringing an Indian 
pandit to Tibet. He said : “ I am now grown old, and am on the verge of the grave. In 
none of my former births, I believe, did I die for the sake of Buddhism. This time let 
me, therefore, be a martyr in tho cause of my religion.” Thus they parted, and Lha- 
bla-ma-Ye-shes-’od died in prison. 

Then we hear of another emliassy of Tibetans to Vikramasila, who were almost 
robbed of their gold on tlie journey, and a religious assemJiJy at tliis Indian monastery 
is described with its brilliant stars of wisdom and holiness who wove all eclipsed by AtWa. 
As the Indian monks would not have allowed their master to leave the country, At’sa 
disguised his intention of going to Tibet by saying that he was going on a pilgrimage to 
tho eight places of Buddhist sanctity,* which pilgrimage took him to Nepal. He was 
much honoured by the king of that country, called Ananta-kirti, and performed various 
miracles and acts of piety on the journey. Thus ho made all the robbers who wished to 
assassinate him, dumb and motionless like statues, until he had passed by, and at times, 
he lifted himself into tho air a cubit above the saddle with a view to be distinguished 
from the others. A smile was over on his face and Sanskrit imntrag were over on his lijis. 
At a deserted camping ground, ho saw three puppies left imcared for. He took them in 
the folds of his robes, saying *' Ah, poor little ones, I pity you,” and resumed his journey. 
The breed of these puppies, says tho historian, is still to be soon at Rva-sgrengs in Tibet. 

When the party entered Guge, they found one hundred horsemen all dccomted 
with white ornamental equipments, sent by King Byang*chub’’od. The escort carried 
wTni>n flags and twenty white satin umbrellas. Tho band consisted of musical reeds, bag- 
pipes, gpiitars, and other instruments. With sonorous and grave music, and uttering the 
sacred inantra, Oih majiti padmi hum, they approached the holy sage to offer him a 
respectful welcome in the name of the king of Guge. * ■ 

* pkew pf pUgrin^ (Siuidait maUhthUna) sr* lit the Lunbin! Garden (modem Bnmmindei in the Nope! 

Tami) irh irt BoddhamM born ;Sul ^h Gays where he attained enlichtrnmenl ; Srd the Deerw’k (modem SSmtth) near 
whan ho preaehod hie flnt sermon : 4th Kueintit (modem Koaia P) where he retched Mirvtpa i 6th ih Jaterena 
ncuMTasU (moom Sehtth-tfahith), when the groat miracle took place, 6th VeiAlli (modem Baurh) where he wee fed by 
a monkey t ^ fla^kldya (modem Saakin) where he deaoeuded from heaven, and 8th Bsjagfiha (modem Bsjgiri whore he 
wbdwril vUd C 3 

* Thk neeiition aeeiM to he repmentod among fircaeoee u monasteriee of thoee timaa. 
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AtiSa had never yet tasted tea, and the first cup on Tibetan soil was offered him 
with the following solemn words : “ Venerable sage, permit me to make an offering of 
this celestial drink which contains the essence of the wishing tree !’* Atiga said ; 
“ This curious cup of precious material contains an elixir of the wishing tree. 
What is the name of this drink which you prize so much ? " The Tibetans answered : 

Venerable sir, it is called tea. We do not know that the tea plant is eaten, but 
the leaves are cliurned in warm water, and the soup is drunk. It has many proper- 
ties ! ” I'heroupon Ath'a, who could pay compliments like any French abbe, remarked ; 
" So excellent a beverage as tea must have originated from the moral merits of the monks 
of Tibet !” 

The Manasarowar Lake pleased Ati^a so much that he stayed there for seven days. 
Then he proceeded to mTho-lding, the capital of Guge, w'here he was received by the 
king with due honours. Although all the lamas and noblemen rose respectfully when 
AtUa approached them, the old lama, llin-chen-bzang-po, would not rise, partly from 
envy, partly from weakness. But then AtiiSa displayed his intellectual armour in 
such a brilliant way before the old monk that even he n as conquered and ready to sit 
at the feet of the newcomer.' After a residence in Guge of two years, Ati^ proceeded 
to Central Tibet. He died at Kyethang near Lhasa at the age of seventy-three in the 
year 1053 A.H. The founding of the so-called half-roforlned .sects of Lamaism was 
due to his exertions. The most important of them is the bKa-gdams-pa sect. It was 
in monasteries of this sect that Tsong-kha-pa studied, before he started the great reform 
movement which ended in the creation of the Ge-Iug-pa sect. The object of all these 
reformations was not, as is often supposed, to go back to the early Buddhism as it was 
preached by Gautama, but to build up a church which represented the doctrines of the 
Mahay ana school of Buddhism in a pure form. The doctrines of N agar juna were pro- 
pounded by all the great teachers of Tibet. But the Kala-chakra philosophy with its 
monotheistic tendencies was also favoured by them. 

On the 10th August, we travelled to the southern end of the lake, and then along 
its western shore, and at sunset we arrived at bKor-rdzod (map Karzok. Plate XXIII). 
The sudden appearance of the monastery in that barren desert was such a surprise that 
it was at first difficult to believe in its reality. On this march, the Tibetan fauna was 
much in evidence. There were large herds of rkyang (wild asses which look like mules), 
and one of the rkyang came quite close to us and watched our caravan passing by. 
There were very many hares and marmots which did not show any signs of fear, and 
also the beautiful tail-less rats of Tibet looked at us curiously from behind many a stone. 
Whilst animal life was thus well represented on dry land, I could not discover any 
living being in the water of the lake. But as aquatic plants were plentiful it attracted 
wild geese and ducks, of which we saw a good number. As Brew says, gulls have their 
breeding ground on an island in the lake. In spite of Hie desolation round about, 
the scenery is very fine. Snowclad peaks, bare hills of brownish cidour, dark 

> Tliii incident in referred to in one of the Tebo inaeriptions, at itated above. Of. Part II, f. Z7II. 
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lb. Milking gonts at dKor^dfiod. 
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l)lue*green water, and dunes of yellow sand combine to make a picture like those sublime 
quiet landscapes, which have become familiar ilirougb Sven Hedin’s Til>etan sketches. 

The first European who visited the lake was Trebeck in 1820. Cunningham gives 
the legend of the lake which explains its unusual name. Wt heard the same legend at 
bKor>rdzod. Although the tale i.s quite without a point, Cunningham says that it is as 
good as many a Greek tale. The word Thaomo means ‘lake,* and Rm is an ex- 
clamation used by people when driving yaks. According to the tale, an old woman 
came riding on a yak and made the animal wade into the water. She was shouting Riri 
all the time, and was finally drowned together U’ith her yak. It is strange that Trebeck 
does not make any mention of a monastery on the lake, although be travelled along its 
western shore. All the same, the convent must have been in existence in bis time, for in 
an inscription which I found on one of the many rnmn walls which line the lake shore, 
the expression dOon-anying, ancient monasteiy, ■was used with refennice to it. These 
ma^i walls extend to about two miles in both directions from the monastery (Plate 
XXIV, a). The votive tablets on tbew.* walls contained the names of several chiefs of the 
B/ubshu nomads who have their residence close to the monastery. Of royal Ladakhi 
names, I found only two mentioned, those of the two last independent rulei's of Ladakh. 
But another tablet near the monastery contained a A'ery beautiful hymn on Tibet, especially 
its western parts. This hymn Avas more of a geographical than hislorical character. 
We took an impression of this inscription, and I hatl to make an eye-copy in addition. 

I visited the monastery next morning and Avas disappointed to hear that it was a 
modem structure, between fifty and sixty years old.’ The old monastery stood on the 
brook, below tbe present site ; but not a trace of it now remains. The few ancient 
images and other articles of worship Averc taken up to the present building. Among 
tbe antiquities pointed out to us, Avere several miniature tnehod-rien of the usual type. 
Of aU the stucco figures, and of a fine wood-carving in sandal Avood, Avhich represented 
Fadma-sambhava with tAvo of his fairy friends, it Avas asserted that fifty or sixty years ago 
they had been brOA:^ht up hero from gSham, Lower Ladakh. I sus 2 )ect that these Bubshu 
people bought up the entiro contents of a ruined monastery in LoAver Ladakh. Tlie prin- 
cipal stucco figure represents Buddha Avith two disciples, and another Padma-sambhava. 
The names of the other images, I did not tiw to ascertain, l)ecause the history of their 
date and origin will always remain obscure. I may mention here, that outside, near the 
site of the ancient monastery, I found a relievo rejn'esenting Padma-sambhava, carved 
on a beautiful slab of snow-white quartz. I AAas greatly tempted to carry it off, but it 
would have been too heavy. One of the clay pots in the oKor-rdzod monastery reminded 
me of the stone age of Europe. It had e\'idently been made by plastering the inside of 
a with clay and then burning the basket. All the books at this monastery were 

modem Tibetan prints. 

The neck ornament of a man at bXor-rdzod who acted as Lambardar, attracted my 
atten t ion, because it Avas of cruciform shape, and could at first right he taken for a 
<? hristian ornament. He said, he had excavated it from a high hill in the nei^hourhood. 

» A pi ^ w of th* i UMi— taiy U found ttt BcMmintwriti* in Imlian umd JBbtktuian Jau lS72.ia 
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I bought it from him for two rupees. It was made of a mixture of metals, similar to 
the Indian khdn»i. It was a plain cross with beams of equal length, and at the end of 
each beam was found a double spiral as an ornament. As I was told by another man 
from Eubshu, there are ruins of ancient settlements and watercourses all over the 
country. They are found on high hills in Eubshu, and are ascribed to a tribe of Mon, 
the pre-Tibetan inhabitants of the country. These Mon must have been marvels of 
endurance. How they could have cultivated fields at those altitudes, is a mystery. Tlie 
barley fields of the bKor-rdzod monastery are in Mr. Drew’s opinion the highest in the 
world (Plate XXII, b). But those of the Mon settlers must have been higher still. 
According to Survey maps,' the altitude of bKor-rdzod is 16,600 feet, but according to 
Drew it is only 15,000 feet high. Drew gives the following numbers with regard to this 
lake : length 16 miles, breadth 3 to 6 miles ; depth 248 feet. It may sound incredible 
that there should have been fields still higher than the present fields of bKor-rdzod whose 
harvest sometimes fails. But I remember that also on one of my former journeys, in 
Zangskar, 1 came across the ruins of a Dard settlement at an altitude where it was icy 
cold even in summer. 

Whilst we were encamped at bKor-rdzod, the chief of the Eubshu nomads visited 
me, and to entertain him, I showed him the pictures of my “History of Western Tibet.’’ 
He enjoyed them thoroughly, but he was struck with emotion on seeing the portrait 
of the ex-king of Ladakh with his son and retinue. As the ex -king was married to his 
own sister, this picture represented some of his nearest relations, and he implored me 
not to go away without making him a present of it. There remained no alternative 
for me but to tear the picture out of the book, and hand it over to him. It was 
however, fortunate for us, to have placed under obligation such an important person- 
age through this little present. For, if we had not been in his favour, it would 
probably have taken a long time before the nomads found yaks for us. As matters 
stood, the yaks turned up in good condition next morning. In the same way, it was 
also OUT good fortune to have met with the Assistant Commissioner in Spiti. Otherwise 
we should certainly have had difficulty in getting transport animals from Spiti to the 
lake. It must be remembered that animals as well as men are scarce in these frontier 
regions, that the roads are difficidt, if not dangei'ous, and that these frontier people 
can hardly be reached by any authority. Last year, as Mr. Howell told me, transport 
was absolutely refused to a traveller in Spiti, who obtained it only by using desperate 
means. 

As we have been travelling on yaks for some time, and as we have before us many 
more miles of yak riding, it seems the proper place to say a few words about these in- 
teresting Tibetan animals. The first yak ride we had on our way back from Shijdce, 
apd the second on the journey from Spiti to the lake. All those yaks had rings through 
their noses, and could in a way be controlled fay them, tat it requires great anger on the 
part of the yak to make him indifferent to the pain tdiieh would be caused by his tear- 
ing himadf free and running away. But the ^ka whi^ we reodved tta our journey 

' Sorr^ 3f«)» of 1874. Sboet 48 gives Kusok u 14S80 fk L1S8.J 
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a. Nomads’ camp on Lake Thsomo Riri. 



b. Yaka on the shore of Lake Thsomo Riri, 
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from bKor>rdzod to Nyoma on the Indus, and from Nyoma to rGya in Ladakh, were 
without this last touch of culture, a uose-rinif. They liad neither saddles, nor bridles, 
nor even nose-rings, they were absolutely undefiled products of nature When I asked the 
nomads why even this last remnant of civilisation ^vas not found on them, they said that 
this particular breed of yaks did not possess any noses. I was pitying the poor creatures 
for whom tlie roses had no scent, when I noticed that two little holes could be distin- 
guished above the mouth. That ih these circumstances it was no easy matter to use the 
yaks for riding, can well be imagined. In fact, their management u as so difficult, that 
I would have gladly renounced this doubtful jdoasure altogether, if the rarified air of 
those altitudes had not compelled mo to use these uninviting beasts. When I was tired, I 
would tell one of the nomads to get me a yak for riding. Then all the men would run in 
front of the herd of yaks they were driving, shouting at them and waving their arms in the 
air, to make them understand that they were wanted to stop. A single one could never 
be made either to stop or to start. Their esprit de corps was so strong that they insisted 
on doing everything together. Now, when the herd was stopped, one of the unladen yaks 
was singled out for my use and seized by the horns. Naturally he disliked this treatment, 
and whilst he was dancing round the man, I was supposed to fly through the air and 
drop on the yak’s back. As soon as I had reached my scat and seized its mane, the 
nomad would let go the horns, and off went the yak galloping up and down the hillside, 
until he had found his natural equilibrium, when he joined the herd again. The nomads 
had the kindness to select for me the least savage of theiir yaks, but the Khalasi and 
Khansaman had to take what remained, and that led often to exciting performances. 
I still see the Khalasi seated on the tail and hindquarters (for he had failed to drop 
down in the middle part of the animal) of a furious yak, which charged up and down 
with him on very uneven ground on the Thaglang Pass. Then, when the yak had found 
his place in the caravan of snorting beasts, he would look out for another yak, his adver- 
sary, and. poke him with his horns. The opponent, naturally offended by this act of 
special attention, would pay it back in the same coin. In these continual fights, the 
yaks knocked a lock off one of our boxes, made holes in several others, and smashed the 
tripod of our camera. That they did not smash our own legs, was due to the continual 
care with which we watched these fights. Whenever one’s own yak was charged by his 
adversary, one had to lift high the threatened leg, and join in the struggle by using one’s 
stick ftnd umbrella. There was, however, one weapon which was respected by all the 
yaks. That was the stone whip of Bubsliu. We were in the centre of a large tree- 
less country, and thus it is not to be wondered at, that even the whip should be a stone 
implement. It was an oblong stone, three to four pounds in weight, with which the 
yaks were hammered on their hind quarters, whenever they showed signs of laziness. 
Curiomdy, the animw-l* seemed to fear the sight of this stone implement more than its 
weight. The one 1 was riding on was often energetically hammered by a nomad behind 
me, a treatment whiohhe endured with the utmost indifference. But the moment he saw 
•.nfyfchfH. wing bis stone against a yak in front of him, he shuddered with terror. 

When (he failed to make an impression, the stones were thrown at the yaks. 
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Once, the Kbalasi had such a stone flung at his leg, which caused him to complain 
bitterly, as he was an official personage, but the nomads explained that it was intended 
for the vak. 

On the 12th August, we had our camp by another mountain lake, called mThso>kyag 
(Kyaghar). This lake is only 2^ miles long and one mile broad. Its depth is 67 feet 
according to Drew. Its water is brackish, like that of the Thsomo Biri. There is net 
permanent habitation on its shore, but many stone walls hare been erected by the 
nomads who often have their encampment on this lake The scenery round about ia 
very grand and of tho same character as on the Thsomo Riri. 

On the 13th August, wo had our camp near Ealdrong, where the Phuga brook enters 
the Indus. Opposite the confluence are the ruins of a Mon village. This is probably 
the deserted village mentioned by the late Dr. Shawe in his letter of the 19th July 1906, 
in which he advised me to visit Nyoma and surroundings. Dr. Shawe wrote as follows:. 
“ Some miles west of Nyoma are said to be the remains of an old Mon village, where I was 
told boxes, household utensils, and coin's have been found (apparently in graves). Un- 
fortunately I did not hear of this till I had left and was across the Indus, or I would 
have made enquiries. Coins should prove interesting and iiistructive." From the left 
bank of the Indus we could see deserted fields in terraces, a group of houses, and walls. 
As, however, the distance from Nyoma was fully ten miles, and we were perfectly ex- 
hausted from our long desert journey, I could not manage to visit the site. In Nyoma 
I tried to obtain some of the articles found by the people at this deserted village, but 
they pretended not to possess any such things. 

On the 14th August, we marched to Nyoma, where we had our camp on the left bank 
of the Indus. Pindi Lai and myself crossed the Indus on a little raft of inflated skins. 
The river journtsy on this raft, where four men had to sit motionless on a single square 
yard, occupied fully half an hour. Pindi Lai got a slight touch of the sun, and a 
severe headache prevented him from enjoying the shade of the first willows after Kaze 
in Spiti, to which he had been looking forward. He was, however, brave enough to take 
some photos of objects of interest. 

The elevation of Nyoma (Nimu, Nima, etc., on maps) is given as about 14,000 feet 
by Drew. This is certainly exaggerated. It could hardly be more than 13,000. Drew 
mentions the few large willow trees of great age at the village. Th^ would not be 
found, we may be sure, at an elevation of 14,000. Besides, we saw very many young- 
and thriving ones. Before speaking of our own experiences, let me quote Dr. Shawe’s 
observations according to his letter of the 19th July 1006. He says : Here (at 
Nyoma) are very fine remains of a castle and old town on the top of a rock (Plate XXVI, a). 
The buildings all more or less destroyed except the temple which is said to be of the 
same date* as the rest, and contains a fine lot of small brass idols and otiher temple 
utensils. The town is said to have been buUt by bDe-skyong-mam-rgyal (c. 1780 A.D.) 
whose name I also found on a ma^ wall. The only otfase king's name was ]>oa<<grab- 
mam-rgyal (1790 — 1841), but there are many old mofi wall^ both ef the oxdiaaiy and of 
the shelf type. On the plain behind the rock are extehrive remahis of a village whieh 
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the people said was of the same date as the castle, but which appeared to me much older 
from the style of building, also two or three “ step mohod-rten," but no ladder in the 
middle of sides (like those of the Alohi-mkhar-gog carvings). One old mehod-rten of the 
ordinary type, now fast falling to pieces, had a small door at cither end, some three feet 
high, and the interior was very finely decorated with paintings of Buddha’s temptation, 
his subduing demons, etc. The decorations of the ceiling were in relievo. It is by far 
the finest piece of mohod-rten decoration I have seen yet. The only rock carving I 
could find was a mkgnwng (kind of chessboard) on a boulder, but no inscriptions on 
rocks at all.” 

As we see, Dr. Shawe himself did not feel satisfied with the people’s statement that 
the town of Nyoma was built by bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal. He found distinct signs of 
an earlier origin. The old types of mchod’rten especially, and the fact that one of them 
was beautifully decorated inside, point to an age of at least 900 to 1,000 years. I went 
to examine the temple which occupies the highest position in the now deserted town 
on the rook and belongs to the *aBrug>pa order of monks. Since Dr. Shawe had been 
told that the temple was built in the 18th century, the monks had altered their opinion, 
and I was told that it dated from the days of King Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal (c. 1600). I was, 
however, not satisfied with an assertion which possibly had no real foundation and 
asked the monks to show me proof of this assertion. Then they brought me a book 
which had been dedicated to the monastery by Seng>ge*rnam-rgyal and actually contained 
a dedication sheet on which the names of the king and his illustrious queen bSkal*bzang 
could be distinctly read. Of course, a document like that goes to prove only that Senga 
ge>rnam*rgyal took a certain interest in the settlement, and possibly renovated the 
temple. It is difficult to believe that there was nothing before Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal’s 
days in a pleasant tallqr like Nyoma, and ancient mohod-rten distinctly point to a time, 
earlier than this king. One of the many painted flags {tkang-ka) in this temple, parti* 
cularly interested me, for it not only contained an idealised portrait of 8eng*ge*rnam> 
rgyal's friend, the great lama sTag*thsang-ras*pa, but also scenes of the royal household 
800 years ago. 1 wanted by all means to have it photographed, and as Pindi Lai was 
not well enough to climb up to this temple above the present town, T asked permission 
to take the picture down to the bungalow. This request was not granted, until I had 
intenriewed a high lama of Hemis who was touring in the district. 

On this picture we see a number of whitewashed houses, out or two stories high. 
They look exactly like the present Ladakhi houses and also have a red or black band 
round roof, just as the present monasteries have. Then we see the inside of the 
royal kit c hen with five or six people busy at work, and the male and female members of 
the royal family in s^arate rooms. Below tiie houses are painted two processions which 
approach the buildings from right and left. The men on the right hand side are riding 
on muks or rkg«mg»t and those cm the left are walking, carrying presents, perhaps tribute. 
The chief value id! the picture lies in the fact that the costumes of those times are painted 
so well. Seng^|e-rnam*qi^ is the king who is credited 1^ popular tradition with the 
introduction of tiie Ladakhi type of dress, as it remained unchanged down to the time 

1 
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of the pOgra war. In a collection of Tibetan proverbs which I acquired from a man from 
rGya some years ago, and which is among the manuscripte brought to Simla, there is 
a proverb which refers to the change of dress under this king. There it is stated that 
the king, whose name Seng-ge means ** lion,” said that he was willing to honour his 
subjects by giving them one of his ears ; thus the men received the high black cap, 
called aeng-ge rna-niehog, ” lion’s ear *’ which I find pictured by Drew.' The same pro- 
verb informs us that the great tiger lama {aTag means a tiger) favoured the women by 
giving them his spotted skin. Thus the dark blue dress of the Ladakhi women with its 
red and yellow spots was introduced. The picture in the Nyoma monastery does not, 
however, shou' the new fashion, having possibly been jiainted before its introduction. 
All the male persons wear turbans, as was the fashion in Western Tibet from c. 1000 
A.D. downwards. The royal ladies are distinguished by their rich heraga, fillets 
of leather which are covered with precious stones. Although I have not yet been able 
to trace them on pictures earlier than c. 1630 A.D., I am convinced that this fashion 
goes back to examples of old Indian art, where the Nagas and Nagis were represented 
by a human figure with a snake growing out of the back and over-topping their heads. 
The hemg of the Ladakhi women which begins in the middle of the back and becomes 
broader over the head, looks like the representation of a snake. Perhaps the Ladakhi 
women wished to look like Nagis, because these water fairies were famous for their 
beauty. 

We spent Sunday, the 16th August, on the left bank of the Indus river, opposite 
Nyoma, and resumed our journey on Monday the 16th. Our next aim w^as Leh, and as 
the road along the Indus river was impracticable at that time of the year, I had to <lecide 
which of the two other roads we were to take, the road by Drangtse (map Tankse), or 
that by Phuga. As regards the Drangtse road, it attracted me much on account of a des- 
cription Dr. Shawe had given me of it. The Phuga road, on the other hand, would take 
us to rGya, the antiquities of which I had previously examined. I decided for the latter 
route, but I will quote Dr. Shawe’s letter on the Drangtse road to show the reader w'hat 
wo missed. Ho .says in his letter of the 19th July 1900 : — 

“ I was told yesterday by one ot the men that at Sakti you only visited the newest of 
the three old (jastles — the oldest being a mile or two up the valley. I am sorry I did 
not knowM'hen there. I saw few, if any, rock carvings in Sakti, except a migmang (see 
p. 57) on a boulder. At Drangtse is an old castle and village on top of a rock, destroyed 
by the Dogras. It is in very fair preservation, some of the streets being quite recognisable. 
Around Drangtse are numbers— thousands — of rock carvings of the usual ibex and yak 
type, but no Indian bulls, as far as I saw. At first I thought there were no inscriptions, 
and nobody could or would tell of any ; but later, on top of a large roek or boulder, 1 found 
a number of carvings of some of which I enclose original copies* One, a ehorten, had a 
long inscription beneath in letters which appear to be mostly, but not entirely, Tibetan, 
and on another boulder a line in Persian charaeUns. Two or three oaryio^ of oiossei 
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were rather interesting ; I give copies. Another carving about a mile out, on the road to 
Fangkong (lake) of a stag hunt, thus [drawing]. A large ^and rough outline of 
Buddha on a rock seems to be fairly now— newer than some ohortena on the same rock. 
I found no kings* names or votive inscriptions on maidB at Brangtse, and the clay tablets 
were all of the ehorten type, without letters, as far as I could see. Ghushol yielded nothing 
of antiquarian interest, and I found nothing more till I got to Nyoma on the Indus. ” 

Let me now add a few notes on Dr. Shawc's most valuable obsen'ations. I may 
remark that he was the first traveller who ever passed through this district with 
his eyes open to objects of archseologioal value. In 1906, 1 had travelled with Dr. Shawe 
as far as Ohemre {We bde) where we had investigated the monastery built by Seng-ge- 
rnam-rgyal. We became thoroughly convinced that there had existed a monastery 
previously on the same site. I went up the valley from Chemre to Sak ti on a harried visit, 
and as Dr. Shawe points out, in his letter, visited only the latest of three ancient castles. 
The first European traveller who visited the Chemre-Sakti valley, was Moorcroft in 1820. 
He also noticed the “ fort ” of Sakti which was already in ruins in his time. What he 
saw was also “ the newest of the three old castles. *’ Thus, the two older ones still remain 
to be investigated. Moorcroft' says : “ On the face of the mountain, forming part of the 
eastern limit of the valley, stood the fort of Sakti, a pile of buildings surrounded by a 
wall and towers, the whole built of granite blocks cemented with clay ; the houses were 
unroofed, but the walls were mostly standing. Tliis fortress was evidently intended to 
command the northern entrance of the valley, but it was taken and dismantled by the 
Kaltnaks nearly two centuries ago and has never been repaired. ” 

The Kalmaks who dismantled this fortress, were evidently the Mongols and Lhasa 
Tibetans under Thse-dbang of Galdan, who after having beaten the Ladakhis in the 
battle of Zhamarting, besieged them in the fortress of Basgo. On their way to Bai^o, 
1646, they probably destroyed all the fortresses of eastern Ladakh. As we learn from 
Moorcroft, the Ohemre*Sakti valley was under the command of the famous Ladakhi minis* 
ter Bang'kha who ruled over seventy villages. The family of these Bang-khas evidently 
had the hereditary office of ‘ defender of the eastern gates of Ladakh. Their principal 
castle was the gSer-khri*mkhar of Igu, in the neighbouring valley, where there are many 
ancient ruins, among them walls with frescoes in front of huge carvings of Bodhisattvas, 
One of the great generals ofbDe-ldanr nam-rgyal (o.l630 A.D.) was a Bang’kha*pa 
from T g ii- We also fin*! a Bang*kha*pa in a high position of command during the 
first part of the pogra war, when he did not quite justify the confidence placed in him. 

As regards the other places of archseolog^ical interest mentioned by Dr. Shawe. 
they were not noticed by Trebeck on his way to the Fangkong lake. But Trebeok 
gives an interesting description of a festi^id he witnessed at Drangtse. As regards 
the inscription mostly, but not entirely Tibetan, ” Dr. Shawe’s copy of it was sent 
to Dr. Vogel, who sgid that it j^bably dated from c. 700 — ^900 A.D., judging by the form 
of the characters used. It contained the Buddhist formula Yi dharmAt etc., which, 
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according to iny observations, played the part of the Om ma^ii jpadmd ham among the 
Ladakhi Buddhists of those times. The Indian characters, used by them, bear a 
remarkable resemblance to the Tibetan characters, for nhich reason 1 have come to the 
conclusion that the Tibetan script was developed in the western parts of Tibet, probably 
under the iuduence of Kashmir and Turkestan Buddhism.' This inscription may 
possibly give a clue to the date of the Maltese crosses found by Dr. Shawe in the 
vicinity.’ Christianity in its Nestorian form was somewhat powerful in Turkestan 
about 900 A.D. and, although I do not venture to assert that tliere was a Chris* 
tian community at Drangtse in those days, I think it not improbable that the ancient 
inhabitants of Drangtse had become acquainted w'ith/ Christian forms of crosses. 
It is very probable that trade connections between Ladakh and Turkestan existed 
as early as 700-900 A.D. The Ladakhis were probably ready to tiy the efficacy 
of the Christian ^.^uNiCs for the sake of exjieriment, just as ' they sw'allow pages of 
Christian hooks nowadays, if swallowed pages of Buddhist writings have not the desired 
effect. 

I was told that there was auother deserted Mon settlement above Nyoma on the left 
hank of the Indus. When our caravan started for Fhuga on Monday the 16th August, 
I made a special trip to this old site which is called Staglung. On my way thither I 
passed hy the village of Ngod {Mud, or Mad of the maps) on the right bank of the 
Indus, which is known for its monastery. I was told that the Ngod monastery was of 
more recent date than the Nyoma one, and that it w^as erected by Ngag*dbang*rnam* 
rgyal, the step-brother of Seng-ge-rnam-igyal >vho had been obliged to take religious 
orders. Staglung is about scren miles distant from Nyoma (or better Nidar) and is 
situated in a very diy side valley near the Indus. There I found a rocky hill covered 
with ruins of houses, the single rooms of w'hich were very small. As there are no traces 
of ancient fields round about, it is probable that Staglung was not a village, but a monas- 
tery. Below' the rock is a number of ancient mchod-rten (about 15 to 20) and several 
roAvs of 108 small mchod-rten, all of which are built of sun-dried bricks. In two of 
the larger mchod-rten Ave found cremation tablets of clay, painted red. Two of them 
contained an iiiscription of the Ye dharmd formula in an ancient type of Tibetan 
character. This woAild point to Tibetan influence before the abandonment of the 
establishment. 

As the word 'aBrog-pa (Dard) is never used here at Nyoma, nor in Bubshu, to 
signify the pre-Tibetan inhabitants of the country, I believe that the word Mon, which is 
here always used for them, refers to the Dard settlers of Bilbshu and Nyoma district. 
At any rate, the Dards of Da state expressly in one of their songs that they onbe 
colonised Bong-chu-rgyud, which is the site of the present Wllage of Nyoma and 

‘ S 60 Diy article : Tht Ein^om ftfyNya kkn hiBunpo^ iu /. A. 8* Bt Vul. VL p. 98. 

’ Theca orocaac were again examlDed bj Rev. S. Schmitt of Lah In 1811. Mr* Sdimitt found inaoriptiona in an wiknows 
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•urrouiidiiigs^ But the Bard civilisation apparenilj went beyond the present Tibetan 
boundary, for on Sven Hedin's new map I find a district near Buthog called Mouyul, 
a name which evidently refers to a former colonization by Mons or Bards. 

On the 17th August, we passed by the borax and suljdiur mines of Fhuga, 14,800 
feet high, and saw some of the hot springs in the valley. The houses near the mines 
were uninhabited, but did not appear to be very old. It was apparently here that the 
Ladakhi kings obtained the sulphur which they sent to Kulu between 1650 and 1836 
A.B. In Kuj.0, this sulphur was exchanged for iron according to the trade contract 
between Ladakh and Kulu.* In one of the old mchod-rlen at the upper end of the Fhuga 
valley, we found a terra-cotta insoribed with Indian characters. This makes it probable 
that the mines were worked already by the ancient Mons (or Bards). As there are so 
many hot sulphurous springs in the valley, some even in tlie middle of the river bed, the 
air is in many places full of sulphurous gases. 

We crossed the Fhologongkha Pass (16,500 feet) on the same day, and liad 
our camp on the shore of another large lake called mThso-d kar (White Lake) by the 
Tibetans, and " Salt Lake ” l>y the cartograidicrs. The elevation of this lake is 14,900 feet 
according to Brew. The first European to visit this lake was Trebeek, who passed by it 
in 1820, on his journey to Spiti. He calls it Thog ji chenmo, which is evidently the 
name of the monastery Thugs-r jc-chen-po on the shore of the lake. This justifies our 
conclusion that this little monastery was already in existence in 1820. 1 was told that 

the present buildings were erected only a few years ago, instead of an older establish- 
ment which consisted mainly of cave dwellings. The present monastery contains only a 
few modern Tibetan books and a stucco statue of AvalOkit^fivara, after whom it is called, 
Tht^i^e-chen-po. 

In the vicinity I noticed a cave, the entrance to which was closed by a stone wall, 
and this stone wall again had several clay seals impressed on it. Both kinds of seals 
showed complicated designs of the aoastika. It is probable that some evil spirit was 
believed thus to be shut up in the cave. From one of the little houses near the monas- 
tery was suspended a piece of wood shaped like the male organ, painted red. As we read 
in the dironides of Ladakh, “ King Lha-chen-rgyal-po (o. 1050 — 1080 A.B.), provided 
with untiring zeal the recluses that lived in the neighbourhood of the Kailasa and the 
three lakes with the necessaries of life.** This passage undoubtedly refers to the 
Manasarowar lake in the first place, but it may also refer to the lakes of Bubshu, for I 
am fully convinced that, although no ancient remains have been discovered in them, yet 
the monasteries on the Thsomo Biri as well as on the Salt Lake are of great age. 
On the Fangkong Lake no monastery exists. 

As the Salt Lake is surrounded by marshes, it does not make such a pretty picture 
as the Thaomc Biri, and the Ehyagar Lake. The best view is probably obtained from 
the site of the little monastery. The following notes are taken from Brew who gives a 
very interesting geological account of this lake. The former level of the lake, as shown 

mjimilitioii of ibo oightcoo scogi ci ftbo Bodobo teiival, Ind. Tol. XXXIT» p. 98« ' 
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by distinct marks on the hillside, n’'as 320 feet above the present level, and at that time 
the lake covered between 60 and 70 square miles as against its pi’esent eight square 
miles, the small fresh-water sheet included. This change of level is explained by him 
as being due not only to the erosion of dams, but also to the diminution of the humidity 
of the air. The salt lake produces various kinds of salt. On the northern shore of the 
lake, common salt is deposited. This is collected by the nomads who trade with it. It 
is consumed all over Ladakh, and even in Kashmir. Over part of the plain round 
about the lake, a carbonate of soda, called patsa (Bathsa) by the Tibetans, is found. 
This is the salt of the poor, and of animals. Another mineral found in the vicinity is 
called gurm. It is a mixture of sulphate of magnesia with a compound of soda. The 
depth of the lake is only 30 feet at the eastern end, its deepest part. 

We had our next camp at Debring, on the southern side of the Thag-lang Pass, 
and exchanged our yaks from Nyoma for others from Rubshu. Debring is a nomads’ 
camping ground which is furnished with several mani n ails and mckod-rten, although 
there are no houses. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Indus Valley, 

fl. LADAKH. 

'.Ve ci'ossed the Thag-lang Pass (17,500 feet high) on the 19th August, and marched 
to the village of rGya (13,500 feet high), the first village of Ladakh, on the road from 
Rubshu. Before entering rGya, we passed by the ancient remains of the village of 
Rum-rtse (map Ramcha) which is asserted to have been a Mon settlement. When Moor- 
croft halted here in 1820, the whole poi>ulation of this little village, who had never 
seen a European before, fled in terror, leaving their houses empty. 

What may be called the necropolis of the ancient Mons of Rum-rtse, is situated on a 
plain above the trade road, about two miles above rGya. It consists of a number of 
large single mchod-rten, and many well-preserved rows of 108 little ttupas. The present 
inhabitants of Rum-rtse said that all those mchod-rten, having been the work of Mons, 
w'ere not reverenced by them. The Mons and the Tibetans had nothing in common, 
they said. Although we examined some of the rained mckod'tHn at the site, we did not 
And any inscribed tablets in them. We took a photo of a rather well-preserved 
specimen of these mchod-rten which was of the so-called ladder type, as we find if 
represented among the ancient rock carvings hear the Alchi bridge. The lower parf 
diowed remains of stucco frames which, I suppose, originally enclosed stucco figures 
of Buddha. This kind of ornamentation is not found on Tibetan moAod-rfm. If a 
Tibetan mehod-rten has stucco relievos, they reprint lions, Ghunidas and other animals. 
These are not found round the base, but round the middle portion of the ntekod-rtm. 
Another of our photos shows some of the well-preserved vows little ttitpat (Plate 
XXVI, b). 
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Opposite, and a little below the necropolis, on the other bank of the rGya brook 
are the ruins of the ancient castle and town of the Mous, called Eum<rt8e>mkhar, with 
cave dwellings close by. The most conspicuous building in the old town was a round 
tower of great dimensions. Unfortunately, our limited time did not allow us to visit the 
site. The rGya district altogether is so full of ancient remains that an archseologist 
could profitably spend a couple of weeks here. 

There is another ruined castle (called mShar-gog), on a spur in a side valley to the 
left, between Rum^rtse and rGya. Although I could not trace any traditions i^rding 
it, it is apparently of Mon, i.e,, pre-Tibetan, origin. Besides, there are many ancient 
Mon sMpas in various places between Eum-rtse and rGya. The two large mchod-rten 
seen by Moororoft on the road before entering rGya, are apparently still in existence. 
They are of Tibetan origin, and probably not more than two centuries old. 

The site of the old settlement of the Tibetans at rGya is called rOya-mhhar, It is 
situated on a spur of the right bank of the rGya brook. From Moororoft’s account 
it appears that in 1820 A.D., the site was no longer inhabited and that Moorcroft’s 
town of rGya was identical with the present, which is situated on the left bank of the 
brook. He says' : “ Opposite to the town, on a lofty ridge of rooks, was a large pile of 
houses, formerly inhabited by the raja ; and lower down, one belonging to the lama.** 
The ruins of this ancient Tibetan town are still very picturesque. Higher up on the 
same hill are several ancient watch-towers. When Moororoft was in rGya, he found 
one of the ancient chiefs of the district still in authority. He bad friendly intercourse 
with this man whom he calls a raja. He says : *' The raja whose name was Tsimma 
Panchik, was a short stout man about fifty.’* Of course, there were no kings of rGya, 
not even a vassal king. The title of raja {rgyal-po) may have been given to the chiefs, 
because they were related to the Ladakhi kings. Now the line is extinct, and all 
records being lost, I found it impossible to establish the identity of Moorcroft’s Tsimma 
Panchik. It is even difficult to make out what. Tibetan name may underlie Moorcroft’s 
spelling of it. I suppose that the man was called Thse-dbang Phim-thsogs, pronounced 
Tsewang Puntsog. I asked several people at rGya if they could remember the names of 
the last members of their line of chiefs, and they gave me the following three names ; (1) 
bKa^blon-Thse-bstan ; (2) None bSod-nams jo-rgyas ; (8) bEra-shis (or Thse-ring) bZang* 
grub. More they could not remember. It is, however, possible that on a votive tablet 
On one of the ma^i walls at rGya the name of Moororoft’s friend may yet be discovered. 
Thus an inscription on a ma^i wall below rGya, of the time of bHe-ldan mam-rgyal 
(c. 1680 A.B.) contains the name of one (or two P) probable ancestors of Mooicroft’s 
Tsimma Pandiik, eis., None bSod-nams-lhun^lTab, * father and son.* In this inscrip- 
tion tlm oasde of rGya is oalled rGya-mkharMimug-po, the dark red castle of rGya.’ 
On Mkotiier magi wall in the vidinity oi the preceding 1 found a tablet which is of 
interest mt aoconint of its reference to Uie state of Ladakh daring the times following the 
hattle d Brngo* 1647 A.1). 
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It gives the name of the Lhasa commissioner 'vrho for a time was regent of Ladakh 
and who. us the chronicles prove, intended to make himself the independent ruler of the 
country. His name is given here as rGyal-bai rgyal*thsab rJe-btsun Hi'pham'mgon. 
But unfortunately, there was no time for copying these inscriptions in full, nor for 
making impressions of them. 

Behind the present village of rGya, on the left bank of the brook, there is a 
pJa (au studded with a number of ancient, mostly ruined mchod-rten. They are still 
lii . t iu veneration by the present inhabitants of rGya (Plate XXXI, a). This is 
K i.arkahle, because many of these mchod-rten which are called liha-bab-mchod- 
/ ! ;n, undoubtedly go back to Mon times. And had 'not the people of the neigh* 
huuring village told us plainly that they were indifferent to everything connected 
with the Mons? The difference may bo this, that whilst the Mons of Bum-rtse 
did not succumb to Tibetan influences, the Mons of rGya did. We found several 
types of cremation tablets with Indian inscriptions, containing the Ye dharmd for- 
mula. The characters employed are of c. 700 — 900 A.D. according to Hr. Vogel’s 
estimate. But there Avere also several tablets which showed the same formula in 
Tibetan characters. The difference between the Tibetan and Indian characters 
rests mainly in this, that in the Tibetan version the aspirated mediae are indicated 
by an ordinary media furnished Avith a subjoined h, whilst in the Indian version gh, 
dh, and bh are expressed in simple characters. Besides, the Tibetan version has the 
tripartite y, w'hilst the Indian version has a later form of the y. In two cases, there 
w^ere two tablets showing almost exactly the same design, but the characters used for 
the inscription were Tibetan on one of them, and Indian on the other. Among the 
Lha-bab-mchod-rten, there were also the ruins of an ancient monastery of unknown 
origin, bAiilt of sun-dried bricks. I am almost convinced that the town of rGya is men» 
tioned in the time of King Sadna legs, c. 850, in the chronicles of Ladakh. There it is 
stated that King Sadna legs built the temple of sKar-chvmg-rdo-dbyings in the province 
of rGya (rOya-sde). This could, of course, also be translated by “ Indian Province ” or 
“ Chinese Province.” But it is very unlikely that a Tibetan king should have built 
a monastery in a district, the hold on which was always uncertain. It is a pity that 
the name of the ruined temple in the middle of the Lha^bab-mchod-rien has become 
entirely lost. 

On the 20th August, we left rGya for Mar-rtse-lang (map Marsahing), the 
MarsUla of Moorcroft. Below rGya, we passed by a high lhathot an altar of the 
pre-Buddhist religion, with a few houses and fields in the vicinity. It is the Zatv 
of Moorcroft, and soon we reached the houses and fields of a small settlement, oidled 
Bong.* 

We made a short halt at this place, because I widied to examine the site of some 
ancient graves, called Mon-gyi-rom-khat^, ** graves of the Mons.^* The first who tojd 
me of the existence of these graves, was our evangelist dGa-Phun-thsogs fd Kyelang, 
who is a native of rGya. He had told me that he had been inside the m when a ri tepherd 
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boy. He said that then the graves were quite accessible ; that he went down a stair- 
case and came to rooms furnished with boards of pinewood, on which wore placed 
numbers of skulls. A native of Rong whom we met, also asserted that the graves 
were very deep and furnished with masonry walls. As regards pinewood, I must say 
that it is a very rare article at rGya, which place is nowadays 150 miles away from 
the nearest pine tree. "When we looked at the graves, we saw only pits in the ground 
for the superstitious people of Rong had closed them up Avith earth. As my observa- 
tions later on in Leh showed me, it is very probable that these ancient graves of 
Rong belong to the same perio<l as those of Leh, wdiich I have much reason to attribute 
to the pei'iod of the “ Empire of the Eastern Women.” Tfliis State bordered on Ladakh, 
if it did not include parts of Eastern Ladakh. The Leh graves as well as those of Rong 
are furnished with masonry Avails. Both contained numbers of skulls, a circumstance 
which points to the custom prevalent in that empire of burying all the higher officials 
along Avith the chief. The fact that the skulls were placed on boards in Rong, seems 
to shoAV that the corpses Avere cut to pieces. Also at Leh the skulls as well as the 
vases containing the bones Avere originally placed on boards which became rotten 
when irrigation water entered the graves. Most of the larger pots at Leh had holes in 
the bottom, which shows that they probably had fallen down from a higher position. As 
excavations in Rong would have been possible only at a considerable sacrifice of time 
and money, I abandoned the idea for the present. 

The next village on the road along the narrow valley from rGya to the Indus 
is Meru, pronounced M iru. It has a monastery in ruins Avhich was famous in olden 
days (Plate XXVII, b). It is situated on a hill above the trade road. Its temple occupies 
the uppermost position on the top of a little conical hill, and the now ruined cells 

of the monks surround it below. It used to be one of the important monasteries 

of Ladakh, but its founder is not knoAvn. It lost much of its glory, when King 
Seng-ge-mam-rgyal made it the “ mother ” of the Hemis monastery which he built 
in the Shang valley. On that occasion, not only the “ spirit '* of the Meru mona- 
stery was carried off in a bundle of twigs, but also most of the images were 

transferred to Hemis. But Meru had to suffer a still greater injury during the DOgra 
wars, when it was plundered, and the monks expelled. At present, there is not much 
remaining in the temple hall ; one of the frescoes is, however, of unusual interest 
as it represent Gog-bzang-lha-mo, the mother of Kesar and one of the great pre- 
Buddhist deities of the Ladakhis. This picture is probably of ancient origin, although 
it had apparently been renovated from time to time. It was painted at a time when 
Bon-po art was largely influenced by Buddhist art. The complexion of the goddess is a 
beautiful white, whilst her hair is black. The hair is raised over the forehead and 
fumiahed with a ribbon and a diadem of pearls. Her ear ornaments (probably shells) 
are white and spiral-shaped, and her dress is white with blue and red seams. In her 
hand she cames a white cup. 

'^^posite the monastery, there is a hiU with cave dwellings, probably the most 
ancient inhabited looality at Meru. It ie called JBaAo (* Caves'). 


X 
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The place where the inhabitants of Meru had to lire before they built their present 
housee in the bottom of the valley, is a hill spur on the rig^t bank of the rGya rirer 
where tliere are extensive ruins of houses. As has been stated above, during the 
ascendency of the Ijadakhi kings people were not allowed to lire among the fields, 
probably to prevent tbeir trespassing too much on valuable ground. But, as we learnt 
from Moorcroft’s account of rGya, the lofty sites On the top of rooks were already 
partly abandoned during the times of the last king, Thse*dpal*don*grub*rdo>rje>rnam« 
rgyal (1820 A.D). From his account it appears that at Meru also people lived in their 
present houses in 1820. 

Several miles below Meru, the rGya brook discharges^ into the Indus, and at this 
place is situated the village of ITbshi (Moorcroft’s JJkahi), In this village we noticed 
several mchod-rten of great age which were known, to the inhabitants as mekod-rten 
of the Mens. We examined the interior of one of them and found the walls inside 
covered with ancient frescoes which were apparently painted with two colours only, 
indigo blue and brownish red. There were any number of rows of figures of blue 
complexion seated cross-legged. Their garments were white with red seams. The 
larger pictures in the centre of the four walla were too far gone to allow of any identifi* 
cation. The headdress of these blue figures was somewhat unusual ; it looked as if 
the ends of a long hair-pin projected on each side. Later on, when I had examined 
several more similar frescoes at other ancient sites, I came to the conclusion that 
the Ubshi pictures represent Nagas (Klu), and that these ancient mchod-rten may 
be Bon-po, and not Buddhist, structures. 

We spent the night of the 20th and the 21st August at Martselang. Here I 
had a pleasant surprise in meeting one of the Leh mission ladies. Miss Sohurter, 
^ho had travelled through the desert wilds of Bubshu from Kyelang to Leh, accompanied 
only by two Christian Tibetans from the former place. I might have caught her 
up much earlier, if she had not been alarmed by rumours of the approach of a very 
untrustworthy sportsman (myself !) which caused her to make double marches to 
escajM; him. 

Martselang is situated at the lower end of the Shang valley (the Changa of 
Moorcroft), which contains the Hemis monastery. This monastery which was 
built by king Seng-ge-mam-rgyal only about 300 years ago, has acquired quite 
unusual fame among European visitors to Ladakh on account of its devil-danoes. 
These are performed here in June (originally probably on the occasion of the summer 
solstice), a convenient time for Europeans to attend them, whilst most of the other 
monasteries have the same performance in winter. The monastery was also frequentij 
referred to fifteen ormghteen years ago, when the Russian traveller Motovitoh surprised 
the world by stating that he had found in it a copy of a new Christian gospel written 
in Pali. A great deal of learned correspondenoe then took place which proved tint 
Notovitch’s extraordinary find was a forgery. The interesting Tibetan acoount of ihe 
foundation of this monastery was brought to Europe by the Sriilagintweita, and the 
Tibetan text with an attempt at a partial translation was published by Emil von 
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Sohlagintweit.* I hope to find time to prepare a reliable version of this interesting 
document. Although the Hemis monastery is not very ancient, yet it contains images 
of a type which is found only in monasteries of the 10th or 11th century. When the 
monks are asked to state the place of origin of such statues, they say that they were 
brought here from Lhasa. I wonder if that can be true. It seems to mo that a more 
likely explanation is that these images wore brot^ht here from Meru, which is, as 
already stated, the “ mother ’* monastery of Hemis. 

At Martselang we saw again many ancient mchod-rten of the IVlmi type, and all 
along the road, from this place to Chushod, these mchod-rten were much in evidence. 
I may add that it is very much the same on the other bank of llu* Indus, eg., at 
Khrigtse, Banbirpur, and Sheh, where they are numerous. At Ilanbirpur, T remember 
having seen even several specimens of the ladder type in fair preservation. The con- 
viction that we are travelling here on ancient Buddhist ground, grew very strong on 
me. It is not impossible that the present village and monastery of Khrigtse are identi- 
cal with the castle of Khri-btsegs-’abum-gdugs mentioned before Srong-btsan-sgam-po, 
who was the first Buddhist king of Tibet, and with the monastery of Khri-rtse 
mentioned under King Mes-ag thsoms (706 — 765 A.D). Local names in Sanskrit which 
are found here and there in Ladakh, date from the times of tliis more Indian than 
Tibetan form of Buddhism. The names of Meru, and Sakti (Skr. ^akfi) have already 
been mentioned. I may add the names of Muni and Kanika (= Kanishka?)in 
Zabgskar, and Tar (Skr. Tdrd, on account of the Svayambhu Taras at that place), Hari 
rtse (Summit of Hari). The greater part of the Ladakhi local names are certainly 
Tibetan, but not a few are of Bard origin. In connection with the latter statement let 
me point to the many names which have the Bard word hem (Skr. hima) or hen 
** snow,” as one of their component parts, viz., Hembabs (Bras), Henasku, Hctna la, 
Hemis. Of other plainly Bard names like Hanu, Hunupatta, Garkunu, Chanegund, 
Hibti, Esu, etc., I cannot yet explain the etymology. The name Banbirpur is a modern 
name.* A few ancient Indian personal names also have l>ecn preserved in 
folklore and inscriptions. Thus, the ruined castle opposite Stag-sna is called the castle 
of king Surgamati (Skr. Sdrg-amati, *' Sun-mind ”) and among the old royal names on 
inscriptions at Khalatsc we find Shirima (Skr. Srimdn) and (probably) Satyamati 
(” Truth-mind”), besides several others. 

When riding along the left bank of the Indus river, we could see the villages, 
castles and monasteries on the right bank, a visit to many of which would amply 
roward archseological research. I'he conical hill of the Khrigtse monastery always 
looks picturesque, and so it is with the Stag-sna monastery which is built on a rook 
between two arms of the Indus. The buildings of this monastery look almost like a 
royal castle. It was built with the greater care, because it was the residence of several 
members of the royal family who had taken orders in the *aBrug-pa sect. The erection 
of this monastery m its present shape is attributed to Ngag-dbang-rnam-igyal, the step- 
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brother of Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal. The village of Sheh {Shel) oa the right bank has also 
many attractions. It was apparently tlie cajiital of Ladakh, before the old kings of Leh, 
the professed desceodants of tlie mytiiological king Kesar, were expelled. Here are the 
most ancient royal rock inscriptions, but the best preserved of them will probably remain 
inaccessible for some time for the natives of Sheh, being afraid of a devil who 
has his abode exactly in front of the best of them, have erected a wail which conceals 
the entire inscription. 

We crossed the Indus at Choglamsa. The water was so high, that it flowed over 
part of the bridge, and we had to ride tlirough deep water for several hundreds of yards 
on the bridge as well as on the left bank. At Choglamsa Ave met two ladies of the 
Mission Avho had come to the bridge to welcome Miss Schurter, and on the road through 
the sandy desert beloAv Leh avc Avere Avelcomed by several more members of the Moravian 
Mission. We rode along the long royal niatii walls south of Leh which had astonished 
Moorcroft ninety years ago, and entered Leh Avith thankful hearts, for we Avere all much 
in need of a good rest. Here in Leh Ave again received letters, the first since leaving 
Poo four Aveeks before, and also a remittance. But a more powerful inducement to 
continue our Avork Avas the approval of our past doings, Avhich found expression in 
Dr. Marshall’s letters. 


b. LEH. 

The name of La-dcags is not mentioned in the Tibetan chronicles before the 
reign of king Nyi-raa*mgon, c. 900 A.D., when it is stated that it was in the liands 
of Qesar’s descendants. The kings Lha-chen-she-srab and Khri-btsug*lde (c. 1350 — 1400 
A.D.) seem to have resided chiefly at Sabu ; and only the kings from ’aBum-lde onward, 
{after 1400 A.D.) resided permanently at Leh, As has already been mentioned, the 
original name of the toAvn is not aLel, as it is now-a-days spelt, but »Lei, which signifies 
an encampment of nomads. These nomads were probably in the habit of visiting the 
Leh valley at a time when it had begun to be irrigated by Dard colonizers. Thus, the 
most ancient part of the ruins on the top of the rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo hill at Leh are 
called *aBrog-pai-mkhar (Dard castle), and of the supposed Dard graves at l4eh, we shall 
have occasion to speak again. 

The first European to visit Leh was apparently the Jesuit Desideri who visited 
Ladakh in 1715 during the reign of King Kyi-ma-rnam-rgyal whom he calls Nima 
namgial. The Jesuit was kindly received by the king, but as the Muhammadan traders 
plotted against him and undermined the king’s confidence, he soon left the town and 
travelled to Lhasa. I regret to say that I have not yet seen a satisfactory account of 
this interesting and important journey.^ A relic of Desideri’s mission was discovered by 
the next European visitor to Ladakh, Moorcroft. He found at Pashkyum an old Bible 
on which he makes the folloAA’ing remarks :* “ A Sayid, who seemed to act as his [the 
Pushkyum F^ja i.e. vassal chief’s] ghostly adviser, produced a book which had descended 

^ The be«t seeme to be t Carlo Puiui, II TiM, seconds la rtla>Aion€ dA del P* fypMto Deiideri, 
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from his grandfather to tiie llaja> and whidi proved to be an edition of the Old and New 
Testament from the Papal press, dated in the year 1698. It was bound in Morocco, with 
the initials I. H. S, surmounted by a cross, stamped on each side of the cover. How it 
had come there no person could inform me, but it might possibly have been given to the 
former Baja by Besideri, who visited Ladakh, although it is very doubtful if he reached 
h6. The Khalun and Khaga Tan zin made, at my request, very particular inquiry 
regparding any evidence of a European Ibaving been at Ld before us, and no proof nor 
tradition of such an occurrence could be traced.” I feel confident that a critical edition 
of Desideri’s diary will establish beyond doubt the fact that Desideri actually visited 
Leh. 

But although Moorcroft was the second instead of the first visitor to Leh, his de* 
soription of his visit is of the greatest importance in historical as well as geographical 
respects. Moorcroft visited Ladakh fourteen years before the kingdom lost its indepen- 
dence. He spent two years at Leh, and as ho was a very keen and intelligent observer, 
his description of the kingdom is of unique interest. Ti’ebeck, Moorcroft’s travolling 
companion, who was a clever draftsman, made a pencil sketch of Leh, which was repro- 
duced in the account of their travels, and this picture of Leh, the oldest knon'n to exist, 
no ardueologist would willingly lose. The reason why Moorcroft spent such a long time 
at Leh was his attempt to arrange for the king of Ladakh’s tendering his allegiance 
to the East India Company. It took him a long time to win the confidence of the 
liadakhi king, Tuntuk namgial (^Dong-ruh-mam-rgyal) and his Prime Minister, Tsiva 
Tandu {Thte-dbang-dong-ruh). But when they were ready to tender their allegiance, 
their offer was declined by the East India Company. How different the fate of Ladakh 
would have been, had it been accepted. Moorcroft had no doubts then, that Ladakh 
would soon be swallowed up by Russia, for the Prime Minister showed him a letter from 
the Emperor of Russia to the king of Ladakh which had been brought there by a Jew, 
six years before. Moorcroft and Trebeck became eye-witnesses of some little warfare 
between the Ladakhis and Baltis, and between the Ladakhis and the Ku}u State ; they 
also saw the seditious placard at Leh, in which the unsatisfactory rule of the king 
was contrasted with the excellent rule of his predecessor, his brother, who had died 
young. There is simply no end of most interesting information in Moorcroft’s account, 
and I hope to be ;itpared to edit the Ladakhi portion of his journal with notes from the 
Tibetan point of view. 

Let me now quote Moorcroft’s description of Leh, in 1820, and contrast it with the 
Leh of the present day. He writes : ^ ** Ld, the capital of Ladakh, is situated in a 
narrow valli^, formed by the course of the Sinh-kha- ha.h[Sengge kha-^bab, i e., the Indus], 
and bounded on the northern and southern sides by a double chain of mountains running 
east and west, the highest which are from eighteen hundred to two thousand feet above 
the plain. It is built at tiie foot and on the slope of some low hills, forming tiie northern 
boundary of the valleyi and separated by a sandy plain about two miles broad from the river 
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It is enclosed by a wall, furnished at intervals with conical and square towers, and extending 
on either side to the summit of the hills. It is approached by a double line of the 
sacred structures or manis, frequently noticed in the journal, and houses are scattered over 
the plain without the walls, on either hand. The streets are disposed without any order^ 
and form a most intricate labyrinth, and the houses are built contiguously, and run into 
each other so strangely, that from without it is difficult to determine the extent of each 
mansion. The number, it is said, is about a thousand ; but I should think they scarcely 
exceeded five hundred. 1'hey vary from one to two or three stories in height, and some 
are loftier. Tlu; walls are in a few instances wholly, or in part of stone, but in general 
they are built with large unburnt luicks : they are whitened outside with lime, but 
remain of their original colour inside. They are usually furnished with light wooden 
halconios ; the roofs are flat, and arc formtHl of small trunks of poplar trees, above Avhich 
a layer of ^viIlow shoots is laiil, Avhich is covered by a coating of straw', and that again 
by a bed of earth.” 

From this di'scriplion wc learn that in 1820, although the general character of the 
houses Avas the sam(^ as it is noAvadays, yet the ground plan of the old towm must have 
been very diffcv(Mit from that of the present town. It is true that even then f?ome 
houses existed outside th(' AA alls, hut the toAvn proper AV'as enclosed by a fortified Avail. 
The two large haznavs Avhich form such a consincAious feature of the present town of 
Leh were not yei; in existence. As popular tx’arlition asserts, the large bazaar of Leh 
Avaslaid out by the Dogras after the Avar of 1831-184.2, and the noAv bazaar was made in 
1897 by Captain Trench, British Joint Commissioner. I have been told, the Schlagint- 
w^eits give a very minute description of Leh as it Avas in 1856, Avhen the large Ixazaar 
was already in existence. Where this description is to be found, I hav'c not been able 
to trace. A fcAv rem.ains of the Avails of Leh aro found right in the middle of the pi*osent 
town, Avhere there is also one of the ancient crooked gates. This gate, which is a little 
north-east of the groat mosque at the end of the bazaar, marks the extent of the former 
towm towards the south. All tliose houses AA'hich are found between the rNara-rgyal 
rtse-mo Hill and this gate, belong to the old toAvn of Leh, of Moorcroft’s time. He makes 
special mention only of throe consjAicuous buildings, viz,, the royal palace, the Chamba 
(Byams-pa, i.e., Maitrejm) and the Chenvesi (sPyan-ras-gzigs, le., Avalokite^vara) 
Monasteries, These three buildings arc still in existence, and will be referred to in due 
course. The folloAving conspicuous btuldiiigs of the old town must also have been in 
existence in Moorcroft’s time, although he does not make any reference to them. 
The house Blon-po (“ Minister ’ ’) is situated directly below the castle, on the south-west 
corner ; the dOon-paso-ma, (Nbav Monastery) is situated on the south-eastern corner of the 
same castle. It is the scene of the devil-dances which were witnessed by Moorcroft. 
Both these buildings can be distinguished on Trebeck’s picture of Leh. Below the 
dGou-pa-so-ma and the Byams-pa monasteries, is situated the mKhar-oh«n^ [** the little 
Palace”), and exactly beloAv the latter the rUfnedsite of the house hKd-Uon ("Prime 
Minister ”), possibly the yery same house in which Moorcroft was received in audience by 
the then Prime Minister. Wx3st of the house we see the house To go-che. The 
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To- 'O-che used to be an official who ranked between a minister and a Grong-dpon, or 
mayor. The present representative of the To-go-che is Munshi dPal*rgyos, the chronicler 
of Ladakh. To the west of his house M^e find the house Orong-dpon or “ Mayor,” and 
below it the old Byams*pa (Maitreya) monastery. But on Trebeck’s sketch of Leh we 
see two high palaoe-like buildings behind the Maitreya and Aval0kite4vara Monasteries, 
of which no trace remains. What were the names of those two buildings ? From the 
chronicles of Ladakh we learn that a ” new palace” was built above the sPyan-ras-gzigs 
Monastery during the reign of King Thse-dpal-rnam*rgyal. That would account for 
one of those buildings. During the reign of the same king mention is also made of a 
“ Theg -chen-gong-nia Hall.” As, however, nothing definite is aaid with regal’d to its 
situation, we do not know whether it is a room in the old castle or the building shown 
on Trebeck’s sketch between the large royal palace and the ” Now Palace,” behind the 
Avalokit&Svara Monastery. 

We could not possibly examine all the antiquities of Leh within four weeks, but 
we did some work, and I now wish to describe what we found. 

We were just entering Leh, when I heard that somebody had again opened the 
ancient Dard graves near the Teu-gaer-po, about two miles above the Commissioner’s com- 
pound in the Leh valley. This is the same site on which Dr. Sbawo and myself had done 
some excavation work in 1903. As I did not wish anybody else to take away the more 
important objects of interest, I asked Mr. Schmitt of the Moravian Mission to go with 
me to the graves on the 23rd August. This we did, and the two Cliristian boys who 
accompanied us proved very useful in opening the graves, which involved very hard 
work. The roof of the grave is more than a yard below the present level of tlie ground. 
It consists of large unhewn stones of rectangular shape, each about 1'^ yards long, and f. 
foot or 80 broad. The walls of the grave consist of masonry of unhewn stones. It is 
about two yards long, 1^ yards broad, and at least six foot df>ep. W e had not yet 
reached the bottom, when we stopped our excavations. Originally the roof of the 
grave was probably above the ground. Later on, the dej)0.sit8 accumulated and buried 
it. But destruction did not set in, as I believe, until a field was made above it. Then, 
the continual flood of the irrigation water destroyed all the woodw'ork and many of the 
bronze implements began to oxydize. I suppose that the Leh graves originally con- 
tained wooden hoards just like those at rOya. 

The grave contained clay pots of various sizes, a few entire, but most of them in 
fragments (Plate XXVIII, a). The largest pot, of w'hicl. only fragments came to light, 
may have had a height of three feet, and its diameter %vas probably not much less. The 
smaller pots, which were rarer than the lai^e ones, had a height of 10 to 15 cm. There 
were alsu small, saucer-like vessels of clay, probably lamps. The natives who were with 
tis at once asserted, that the pottery of the grave was distinctly different from present 
day Tibetan pottery. The pottery of the grave is not wheel-made but hand-made and 
by very small handles. When Dr. Shawe and myself visited this grave 
(or anoth^ in the nei^bourhood) iu 1903, we found two elegant pots of medium 
size iHiioh . were ornamented with designs in dark red colour, Thele poU were kept by 
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Dr. Shawo in his liouse, and photographed by Miss Duncan.* This time we could not 
find a single pot with painted designs in the grave. But there were linear ornaments 
impressed on several of them. The only places in Ladakh, besides the graves, where 
similar hand- made pottery with dark red ornaments has been found, are the ancient 
ruined custJes of sBalu mkhar and Alchi mkhar gog. A plate showing such pottery 
is reproduced in my article “ Archmological Notes on aBalu mkhar." * Another 
collection Of such ornamental sherds was made at Alchi mkhar gog on our exi)edition 
and brought to Simla. These ornaments are all of a very primitive type. They con- 
sist of spirals, ladders, and a zigzag band ; and occasionally there are bunches of lines 
which may represent grass or reeds. 

As most of the pots had holes in their bottoms, I was led to believe tnat they had 
fallen down from some higher position, probably from wooden boards (as are said to 
exist in the rGya graves). When the irrigation water entered, the boards decayed and 
gave way. As I had previously observed, when examining the graves with Dr. Shawe, 
most of the pots were filled with human, bones. This circumstance seems to indicate that 
the ancient inhabitants of the Leh valley indulged in the gruesome practice of cutting 
the corpses to pieces and filling clay pots with the fragments. This custom, w'hich is 
also found in other parts of the globe, is asserted by the Chinese to have been in vogue 
in the “ Empire of the Eastern Women.” Some of the pots had old cracks and care- 
fully bored holes on both sides of them. Thus the art of mending broken pottery with 
strings must have been known to the race which built these graves. 

There were, it appears, between fifteen and twenty skulls in one single grave (Plate 
XXVIll, b). How many, exactly, it is difficult to state now, as we were not the first to 
examine the grave. When we opened a grave in 1903, Dr. Shawe carried home three 
of the skulls. He took measurements of them and writes with regard to them in hi» 
letter of the 14tb November 1906, as follows : “ All the skulls I got are very decidedly 
egg-shaped. The measurements taken with an ordinary pair of compasses (we have no 
proper * callipers’ here) along the antero-postcrior and longest transverse diameter of 
the roof of the skull are (approximately) 6fx6 inches, 6fx6J inches, and 6fx6J 
inches. Against these, the similar measurements of a skull which I got in Baltistan 
from a Musulman grave, presumably that of a Balti, are 6Jx 6| inches.” If we convert 
these measurements into the ordinary centigrade formulas of cephalic indexes, we obtain, 
the following numbers : three skulls from the Leh grave : 74(,70 ; 77,77 ; and 77,77. 
Balti skull 82,82. Unfortunately, on our visit to Leh last year, even a pair of com- 
passes could .not be obtained, and 1 therefore cannot give any numbers. But as 1 
have acquired an experienced eye for forms of skulls, I venture to state that all the 
skulls we found in the grave last year, were most distinctly dolichocephalic, and the 
formulas 74 to 77 would probably suit them alL We had also an oppOTtunity to com- 
pare them Avith two skulls taken by Mr. Schmitt from the graves below Leh which date 

' Thif photograph wm reproduced in Miie Dancan’t'^ ihroMph ITelfer* Tih^t!* p. 14^, whor^ the painted ornar 
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From the last epidemic of small'pox in Leh, about a hundred years ago. These skulls 
from the small*pox graves appeared to be decidedly brachycephalic, when compared with 
those from the ancient grave. As dolichocephalic heads are a characteristic mark of the 
Dards of Hanu, Da, and other Dard places of Ladakh, we are led to believe that the 
people who built the ancient graves were probably of Dard stock ; at any rate they were 
not of Tibetan, but of North Indian origin. 

Besides human skulls, a head of a sheep, and a horn of an ox were sdso found in the 
grave. These are apparently remains of a sacrifice, or gifts to the dead. 

The grave contained also a number of bronze implements, some in fairly good pre- 
servation (Plate XXIX, a). Most of them were, however, much corroded, and covered 
with a thick layer of verdigris. First of all, I may mention small square leaflets of 
thin bronze furnished with an embossed ring, of which we found hundreds. Whether 
they were used for ornamental purposes, or as coins, I find it impossible to decide. Then 
there were numerous bronze beads, of round as well as of oblong shape, small and large, 
the largest thicker than a finger. Later on we discovered little pendants of bronze, of 
bell-like form, with triangular holes and a ring at the top. They were probably inserted 
between the bronze beads of the necklace. When we took photos of the bronze imple- 
ments and other articles, we found a glass bead among the bronze beads. It was of 
mother-o-pearl colour, and looked like Eoman or Greek glass. Dr. Marshall informs me, 
however, that this kind of glass is found all over Asia. 

Once, when I nad made arrangements to go to the grave and continue my exploration, 
1 was prevented from doing so by an attack of malarial fever. Then Mr. and Mrs. Belchel 
of the Moravian Mission offered to go in my place, and they brought home several more 
very interesting finds. In particular, there were a number of bronze buttons of various 
sizes with a loop on the reverse. Some of them were of ordinary size, about lialf an 
inch in diameter, but others were much larger, nearlytwo inches in diameter. The largest 
had a scalloped edge, like an Indian one-anna piece. None of them contained an inscrip- 
tion. The smallest were quite plain, the largest had an elaborate spiral ornament, and 
those of medium size, a star ornament. I suppose that these buttons were worn by 
ancient officials as a distinguishing mark of rank, just as is the case in Ohina nowadays. 

Some other round pieces of bronze may have served as mirrors, such as are still 
found in LAdAkh. Some fragments were probably the remains of bronze pots. 

On the 28th Aug;ust, three of our Christians went again to the graves of their own 
accord, l^ey found many more bronze implements, several of them in fairly good 
preservation ; for instance, a can with a spout of excellent workmanship, though quite 
piftiw and without any ornament ; a seal with a cross-pattern engraved on it ; an entire 
bracelet with a pattern of little droles. Although we could trace decorative designs on 
several fragments, there was no vestige of any script. 

In addition let me say that fragments of iron implements came to light also, and 
that Mr. and Mrs. Beichel discovered the only gold article that was in the grave. It is 
of a shape to the mouthpiece of a trumpet, but. its purpose is not known. Its 

ornamentation is a curved form of the Greek key. 
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After tills description of the grave and our finds in it, let me enter into the queation 
of its date and the nationality of the people who built it. As I hare pointed out already, 
in connection with the rGya graves, the condition of these graves calls to mind at once 
the description of the form of burial practised in the “ Empire of the Eastern Women,” 
of the Chinese historians. There we read : “ When a person of rank dies, they strip 

off the skin, and put the flesh and bones mixed with gold powder into a vase, and then 
bury it At the burial of the sovereign, several tens of the great ministers and rela- 

tives are buried at the same time 1 ” The latter statement about this gruesome custom 
may account for the great number of skulls, sometimes as many as twenty, which are 
found in a single grave. As the grave contained large bronze buttons, obviously a mark 
of high rank, it is very probable that the Leh grave actually contained the remains of 
several ” great ministers.” This ” Empire of the Eastern Women ” has been described 
in the Sui shu, a book which was compiled in c. 586 A.D. Here it is called Nfi-Euo. 
Hiuen Tsiang also heard of this empire, and a little after his time, we read that the last 
queen died and was replaced by a king. The frontiers of this curious empire are given 
by the Sui shu as well as by Hiuen Tsiang. They are : Khotan, Sampaha (Ladakh), 
Brahmapura (Chamba State), and Tibet. From these definitions we may conclude that 
the empire comprised the Tibetan provinces of Guge and Ruthog, and possibly Eastern 
Ladakh. The empire was a Tibetan one, according to our Chinese authorities, and it 
therefore appears strange that the skulls of the Leh grave are not those of Tibetans, but of 
Aryans. My explanation would be that it is very probable that portions of Ladakh were 
for a time at least included in this empire. The value of our grave finds lies in this that 
they afford us a glimpse of the general state of civilisation which prevailed in this em- 
pire. As regards its date, the presence of iron besides bronze precludes the fixing of any 
very early date, say before the Christian era. The absence of any form of writing in the 
grave would perhaps point to a time earlier than 586 A.D., at which time, according 
to the Chinese, the Indian characters were used in the empire. In my opinion the grave 
dates from between 1 and 500 A.D. 

Fortunately for me, I had finished my investigations, when Mr. Chatterji, Director 
of Archmology in the Kashmir State, arrived in Leh with the message that it was the 
wish of the Maharaja that no further excavations of any kind should be undertaken in 
Kashmir State territory. 

The village of Skara («Ga-ra in native documents) is situated south of Leh and forms 
a kind of suburb of that town. On the 3rd September, I visited the ruins of the 
sGar-rtse Monastery at Skara. According to K. Marx this is the monastery " few four 
lamas only,” founded by King ’aBum-lde, about 500 years ago. It was built on 
a crag resembling an elephant. This little monastery was destroyed by the POgras, at 
least so I was told. There was also another small temple erected below the ruin, 
occupied by one lama who belongs to the ’aBrug-pa order. No tradition regarding 
King ’ aBum-lde has been preserved in the locality. 

The village of Skara was formerly situated on a rodkyspur to the right of the 
Leh valley, where there are still many ruined houses. The oh^ reason for evacuating 
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the former site was said to bo an epidemic. There are still many graves in a side-valley 
near it. 

Probably the most ancient monastery at Skara is the one which is situated in a little 
ravine, between the rGrar-rtse Monastery and the mined village. Four walls are still 
standing, and there are traces of red coloui* (frescoes) on the walls. Close by is an 
undei^round room, in which we found a human skeleton of recent date. 

Below this ruined monastery, there is a mckod-rten shaped like a “ Mon mchod-rten." 
It consists of a lower square room, on the top of w'hich is placed a round pyramid. 
Locally this mchod~rten is known as the grave of a king. It actually contained human 
bones, notably fragments of a skull. 

Not far from it, pn the plain, there is a group of three ancient-looking mchod-rten 
of the usual shape. A man from Skara had extracted from them several ancient house- 
hold utensils filled with grain. Out of these, he sold me a sieve cup made of very thin 
copper leaf. 

At Skara my attention was drawn to a rather modern-looking round mchod-rten 
w'hich was hollow and furnished with a door. Insidt; of it we found several cremation 
tablets of ancient style, some w'ith Indian inscriptions. I was told that a few years ago 
an ancient mchod-rten was destroyed by a Muhammadan who built a house for himself 
at Skara. Ho carried all the tablets found in the old mchod-rten to the new one and 
hid them there. In the desert below Skara, there are the low mounds of several ancient 
mchod-rten. We found in them cremation tablets with Indian legends, very much like 
those at rGya. 

In the desert between Skara and Spithug {dPe-thub) on the Indus, on a plateau 
below the w'estern mountain range, there are the ruins of a large building called 
Chad-pai-lha-khang, “ i cmple of I'unishment.” The outer wall towards the east has a 
length of more than 100 feet. There is no wall on the west side. Perhaps it was left 
incomplete. I made a plan of it. I was told that in the days of the Ladakhi kings (no 
persona] name could be remembered) two men were ordered to erect this temple as a 
punishment for some crime. No woodwork remains, and there are no traces of images 
or frescoes on the site. 

In the desert east of Leh, there is a large mchod-rten of yellow colour, which is 
called Ma-ni-geer-mo. Popular tradition asserts that it is one of the most ancient here. 
On the western side of the dome there is a niche with a complete figure of a seated 
Buddha. It must formerly have had such niches on all four sides. Attached to it are 
two or three mchod-rten of more recent date. One of them was open, and contained 
all sorts of old rubbish, vis., fragments of idols, pages of books, charms, and cremation 
tablets. We took away some, of the better preserved tablets. In 1906 we obtained from 
the same mchod-rten a few sheets of manuscript in a modem Indian dialect which were 
sent to Dr. Vogel, for examination. As King Seng-gwnam-rgyed (o. 1600 A.D.) exhibited 
strong sympathies with the religions of India, the manuscripts may date from his time. 
Of more recent date are the pages of a Sanskrit book in D3vanagaii character. This book 
was used by the Pdgras after the wars, 1^4—1842 A.D., when they establish^ a 
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Sanskrit school at Leh ; but the sdiool soon came to an end, and tlie book was then 
placed in this mohod-rlen. mC hod r tent of this kind, which serve chiefly as receptacles 
for old and useless manuscripts, remind me strongly of the Jewish Genizas. 

The hill behind the town of Leh is called rNam-rgyal-rts6*mo. On the top there 
are the ruins of the royal palace which was built by bEra*8hi8>mam*rgyal (c. 1520 A.D.) 
As I had often visited this site during my former stay at Leh, I had not intended to 
visit it again on this occasion. Owing, however, to the return of the Italian, Dr. Filipo 
de Filipi, of the Duke of Abruzzi’s mountaineering expedition, with his wife and 
brother, it was decided to show them some of the sights of Leh. One forenoon was 
accordingly set apart for a trip to the top of rNam-rgyaJrrts6-mo, Mr. Bcichel of the 
Moravian Mission accompanying us. I had no reason to regret having been of 
the party, for on this occasion 1 noticed a few things which I had overlooked before. 

The Maitreya temple on the rNam-rgyal>rtse-mo is apparently the oldest, and is in 
all probability identical with the “ Eed College ” built by King *aBum-lde, 600 years 
ago. It contains an inscription in praise of the reformer bT8ong*kha-pa ; and, among 
many other frescoes, a picture of the bKra-shis-lhun-po Monastery in Tibet. This picture 
shows the group of buildings wliich make up the large monastery, and there is a long 
inscription attached to it which is distributed all over the picture. Although this in* 
scription, as well as the other one, is in very bad preservation, several sentences can be 
made out. As masons or architects are therein mentioned, it probably refers to a 
restoration of the temple. The name of a great minister, Phyag>rdor, is given in one of 
the inscriptions. He is possibly the same minister Phyag-rdor who is mentioned in 
the Daru rock inscription. I am inclined to think, for reasons which I will 
state later on, that Phyag-rdor served under Lha-chen Bha-gan, c. 1470 — 1500 A.D, 
In that case the inscriptions in this temple may date from the latter half of the 15th 
century. I ordered both of them to be copied. On the right and left hand side of the 
huge Maitr5ya statue, there are fragmentary traces of two other statues which once 
stood there. This is in agreement with a statement in the rOyal-raba. 

Tliere is another temple, of red colour, on the top of the same hill, namely, the temple 
of “the four Lords” {mOon-hhang). This is the very one which was erected by 
king bEra-diis-rnam-rgyal c. 400 years ago, as stated in the chronicles. £. Marx was 
assured of its existence by bEra-shis-btsan-phel, his lama friend, but he was unable 
to visit it. It contains very artistically executed 'figures of “ the four Lords ” which 
are about from three to eight feet high. The principal figure represents rNam-thos-sras 
(Vai^ravai^a). All four figures were covered with blankets ; but these were removed 
with the exception of the one whidi covered Vai&mvai^a. With regard to the latter 
imaee we were told that it i^ exhibited only once a year. The lama showed us, however, 
a fresco of Vai^vai^a on the wall, where he is represented in sexual union with his 
dakti. As these images belong to the few in Lada^ which can be dated, they are of 
the greatest importance for the history of Tibetan wt Among the freaooes on the 
walls, I found one on the right hand side of the door whi(& represented gorgeously 
dressed men with Yarkandi turbans on their heads. I could n^ understand the presence 
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of these Muliammadan portraits in a Buddhist temple, until the lama in charge 
explained that they u'ere Ladakhi kings. By the side of the picture, there is a long 
inscription in gold on indigo tinted paper, which mentions King bKra-shis-rnam*rgyal, 
the builder of the temple. From this inscription it appears that the picture represents 
this king who testified to his close attachment to the Turkomans by dressing exactly 
like them. As regards the Turkoman invasion under Sultan Gaidar during his time, 
it is very difficult to reconcile the Tibetan with the Turkish account. The latter is 
found in the Tarikh-i-Bashidi. Not only according to the Tibetan chronicles, but also 
according to inscriptions from Ladakh, he gained a signal victory over the Turkomans. 
According to the Tarlkh-i-Bashldi, on the other liand, he was a servant of the Turko- 
mans who held him in little honour.' I have come to the conviction that he was a 
very clever politician. bKra-shis-rnam-rgyal knew very well that he could not resist 
the fimt violent attack of the Turkomans with an armed force. He, therefore, con- 
cluded a treaty with them, and apparently took their side. He then very cleverly enlisted 
the energy of the Turkomans on his side, for co-ercing his disobedient vassal 
princes and unpleasant neighbours. Some of them were Muhammadans ; for instance, 
the chiefs of Sum, Sod, Baltistan, and one in Nubra. It is rather remarkable, therefore, 
that the Turkomans actually went against and fought them. Whether the Lhasa 
expedition came to an end a few marches beyond the Manasarowar Lake, or eight 
marches from Lhasa, as stated in the Tarikh. does not matter much. In the eyes of 
the Ladakhi kings, the chiefs of Guge as well as the Central Tibetans required suppress- 
ing. After the Turks had spent all their strength on the enemies of the Ladakhis, the 
latter rose against them themselves, and turned them out of the country. As the 
Ladakhi chronicles tell us, the corpses of the slain Turks were placed before the idols 
of the temple of the four Lords {mOon^khang), This is the reason why the male 
members of the royal family of Ladakh are shown wearing the Turkestan dress in the 
frescoes, whilst the female members are dressed in tme Ladakhi fasliion, wearing on 
their heads the berag, a leather strap covered with turquoises. 

Above the temple of the four Lords (mOon-khang) are the ruins of bEra-shis-rnam- 
rgyal’s palace. They include a little Lamaist monastery which is of no particular 
interest. Euins of other parts of the ancient palace, for instance watch-towers, are 
found all along the ridge of the rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo hill. Some of the mins are of a 
■decidedly earlier date than the reign of bEra-shis-rnam-rgyal. For instance, I am told 
that the foundations of a certain round tower are commonly known by the name of 
*aBrog-’pai-mkhar, ‘*Dard castle.** It may, therefore, be attributed to a building 
which was erected before the Tibetan conquest of Ladakh, in c. 900 A.D. A man 
from Leh bror^ht me a fragment of a oopper pot, which he said he had found on the top 
of rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo. It contained ui inscription in ancient characters, giving the 
name of a prince : rOyal gra» dBang-{nya ?)-gHng dhaf^-po, ** Prince dBang-(nya P) 
gsing dbang-po.** As the word mam-rgyal does not occur in the name, it may be the 
name of a younger son of a king of the first dynasty of Ladakhi kings. In the 
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Ladakh ohroaiclet we read that one of thdir early kings had placed the btmes of Buddha 
in his elephant incarnation on the top of the same hill. I made inquiries as t» 
their whereabouts and was told that they had been deposited in a mehod-rien which 
was utterly destroyed by the Baltis about 1680 A.D. No trace of the relics 
remains. 

On our way down from the top of (he hill, we passed by the Great Palace of Leh 
which was erected by king Seng-ge>mam*rgyal in c. 1620 A.D. As I knew from 
former visits, it is practically empty. We did not enter it, but photographed the carved 
wooden gate, the famous *'Lion Gate” of I^dakh (Plate XXX, b). One of the rooms 
of the palace contains heaps of old manuscripts. All the paper is indigo-tinted, and the 
writing is in gold, silver and copper. As this collection probably represents the old royal 
library, or part of it, I asked Mr. Gliatterji of the Kashmir State, to make arrangements 
to put the manuscripts into order again. 

I heard rumours of the existence of ancient Indian Buddhist manuscripts at Leh 
and in other parts of Ladakh, Munshi dPal*rgyas, the representative of the To-go-che 
family being reported to be in possession of one. Fortunately for me,’ Munshi dPal* 
rgyas himself arrived in Leh soon after I had heard this, and readily showed me his old 
book. It was, however, not of Indian, but of Tibetan origin, being the eighth volume 
of the Tibetan translation of the Prajfia-parainita, and written throughout in lltb 
century orthography, gold on indigo-tinted paper. The wooden cover (Plate XXXVII, b) 
wasornamentedwith very beautiful ancient carvings, for which reason a photo was taken 
of the same. Munshi dPal-rgyas emphatically denied the existence of Indian manuscripts 
at the Hemis monastery, in spite of a rumour to that effect which had been brought to 
us. But he said that he had heard of the existence of a book, written in Laffthsa cha- 
racters at the Sanid (or Muni) monastery in Zahgskar. This book may be identical with 
the old ' palm leaf * shown to the Bev. Mr. Bateson on the occasion of his journey 
through Zahgskar in 1908. 

Mr. Meebold* also makes the statement that he was shown * palm leaf ’ books 
at the Bangdum monastery of Zahgskar. These statements await verification. It is 
strange that Munshi dPal-rgyas should have bought his ancient book at Lhasa, as he 
says. The FrajSia-paramita, as already stated, was translated into Tibetan by Jjama 
Bin-cheu-bzang-po, who was a West Tibetan, and most of the copies of his book were 
distributed among the West Tibetan monasteries of his time. Sending them to Lhasa 
would have been of no use, as Buddhism had practically disappeared from Central 
Tibet in the 11th century, being introduced into the country again from West Tibet 
and Khams. But at a much later time, possibly only a century or so ago, a number 
of important books were carried off to Lhasa. So 1 was told at the Alofai monastery 
where no ancient manuscripts now remain. The history of Munshi dPal-rgyas* boolc 
may therefore be as follows: It was originally, written for one of the Western 
monasteries. Then it was carried off to Lhasa ; and was there again sold to » i^lgrim 
for a high price. 
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Here I may add that I made another find of manusoripts of a very different 
charaeter at Leh. In the Mission library at Leh, I found a good number of iny old 
hand'Written books which I had collected in former years and quite foi^tten. As they 
contain many hundreds of pages of hitherto unpublished folklore, 1 carried them off with 
me and sold them to Govern ment for the benefit of the Mission, together with another 
collection of unpublished folklore which I had still in my possession. Among these 
latter manuscripts was a sheet which contained a kind of introduction to the cryptic 
alphabet used in Tibetan seals. The inscription on the Dalai Lama’s seal, among many 
others, is written in this alphabet. How gratifying it was to find that my sheet from 
Leh proved to be the correct key to the reading of the Dalai Lama’s seal.* Among 
my treasures are several hymnals relating to the pre-Buddhist religion of Ladakh which, 
I hope, it will be x)Oss'.hle to translate in coarse of time. 

At Changspa, a village half a mile from Leh, there is the large residence of a family 
of ministers {bka-blon) of the former Ladakhi kingdom. In a garden-house (rab-gsal) 
belonging to the minister's estate are the remains of frescoes illustrating the Kesar-Saga. 
Several years ago, I ordered one of them to be copied by a local painter. This time, 
I had photos taken of three of them, in addition to a copy in colours executed by a local 
artist. The frescoes in the garden house will soon be gone altogether, and as pictures 
relating to the Kesar-Saga are very rare, 1 was resolved to save for science what could 
be saved. All the frescoes in this hall refer to a chapter of the Kesar-Saga, entitled 
LJang-dmag, “ the war against the country of Ljang,” as we find il in the literary 
version of the Kesar-Saga. Let me remark that the famous epic of Tibet, the Kesar 
or Gesar Saga, is preserved in two versions which are very different from one another. 
One of them, the oral version, exists only in the mouths of the people, whilst the literary 
version is found in several manuscripts in Ladakh, and possibly even in woodprints. 
All my publications with regard to the Kesar-Saga deal only with its oral version. A 
manuscript of the literary version of the Saga is in the hands of the present 
ex-minister of Changspa. From an article by Schiefner* it is evident that it was the 
Changspa minister’s Gesar manuscript, which was copied for the Imperial collection 
of manuscripts in St. Petersburg. Up to the present, nobody seems to have been able 
to read and translate it. This is very natural, considering the extreme difficulties of its 
language. K. Marx says that it is written in the Khame dialect. As there are people 
here at Change who can read and understand the Saga, their knowledge ought to be 
utilised for the benefit of science. I copied all the wall-inscriptions relative to the 
frescoes which it was still possible to decipher. The following notes on the dress of the 
pre-Buddhist divinities rejweiMnted in the frescoes, may be of iconographical interest : 
dBang-po-rgyab-zhin has a. red coat, and white cloak with blue seam; Gog-bzang- 
Iha-mo is dressed in white, but her trousers are red, and she has a green shawl ; one of her 
sons (Don-yod? ) has a red Jacket with green seams ; another of her sons (Don-ldan ? ) 
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bas a white and green jacket and red trousers; Kesar has a red coat, and a white 
cloak with green seams ; he sits on a red carpet, and the background behind him is blue. 

Tliere is a large pymmidal mohod-rten at Changspa which is called the Kings* 
mehod-rten ” by Europeans, and bKra-shis-.sgo-mang by the natives (Plate XXXI, b). 
The present inhabitants of Changspa say that it was not erected by their ancestors, but 
by Turks or Mongols on one of their expeditions to Ladakh. The latter assumption is, 
however, difficult to believe. This old mchod-rtcn may go back to the times of the Mens 
or Dards. It is surrounded by rows of one hundred-and-eight mchod'rten. And this goes 
to prove that it cannot be of much later date than the 16tji century, and may very well 
he of much earlier date. The mchod-rten has received its name ago-mang “ many doors ” 
on account of the many little niches with which it is furnished. In all probability 
these niches once contained Buddhist images, but none now remain. On the whole» 
however, this old inchod~rten has been wonderfully well preserved and is still r^ularly 
white washed. 

Not far from it are several stone sculptures in relievo which probably also gfo back 
to Mon or Dard times (c. 700 — 900 A.D.). The best of them shows a standing Buddha 
with Budhisattvas on his right and left (Plate XXXII, a). The one on his right who 
carries a vase is Maitreya. The one on his left, and higher up, with a flower in his hand, 
is AvalOkiteivara*. Above him , in the air, we see two flying figures (Ghindharvas ?) 
On the reverse of the s«ne stone is a four* armed figure, perhaps a Maitreya, and a 
mchod’Hen is carved on one of the narrow sides (Plate XXXII, b). I will not now 
describe all the stone sculptures of Leh and surroundings, because it would take too long, 
for there are many of them. A number have been mentioned or described in my article, 
“ Archaeology in West Tibet.’’* But I will mention another sculpture at Changspa 
near a group of houses, lower down, not far from the brook. It is enclosed by a masonry 
wall. This figure is furnished with an unusued headdress and seems to represent a 
Buddhist priest of the Mon or Dard times. 

On a rocky hill to the west of Changspa, there are several crematories and some 
ancient tnohod-rten. Higher up, on the same hill, are the ruins of the Bibug (Bi>phug) 
monastery. As the monastery was reported to be of ancient date, I visited it but could 
not, however, discover any inscriptions or documents referring to it. One of the 
mohod-rien close by is of an ancient type, but the cremation tablets contained in it 
are unfortunately without inscriptions. The temple hall being roofless, nothing remains 
of former frescoes except a few traces of colour on the plaster. 

The ruined mchod-rten called TeU'bkra-shis-'od-mUio is the largest in Ladakh. It is 
situated about mile from the Commissioner’s compound, a little higher up in the Leh 
valley. We measured the circumference of its at about 10 feet above the ground, 
a height at which the masonry rose clear above the surrouBdiiig rubbidi, and found it ta 
be 660 feet. It was erected by king ’aBum>]de,’in order to cover up a crag which was 
believed to be harmful to the country, and is now in a very dilapidated condition. 

* The kaeeling figaw oa ptojiw left looks more'IQn s Imauit dervtes. £ Sd. ] 
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Plate XXXII 



Rock-cut sculpture of Maitreya (?)» Changspa, Leh. 



Plate XXXI. 




Mon mckod-rten at rGya, b. bKra-shis-sgo-mang,. ancient atChangspa, Lch. 



Plate XXX III 



„ c b- Head of ibex, believed to be that of Buddha in his deer 

Mask ot Agu dGra-lha of the Kesar oaga, incarnation, in possession of Munshi dPal-rgyas, Leh. 

in possession of Munshi dPal-rgyas, Leh. 
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On the 9th September, I went to the Teu-gser-po or Tiserru (as ordinary people call 
this ruined mchod'rten)^ accompanied by Mr. Schmitt of the Moravian Mission, Lobzang, 
a Christian and Meteorological Observer at Leh, Pindi Lai, and the Khalasi. Our object 
was to study the inside of the structure. When we had climbed up to half its height, we 
found a hole in tbe surface, the opening of a narrow shaft. Lobzang went down first o f 
all. Ho came to a narrow room of triangular shape, which was perfectly empty. We 
then tried to dig a new hole in a different place, wlien suddenly a number of men. who 
had been working in the fields, rushed towards us terrified. They implored us not to 

open the Tiserru, as such a procedure would bring incalculable misfortune to the 

country. From their remonstrances we learned something about the history of the 

old monument. The story reminds us of European fairy tales, such as that of the 

devil being caught in a bottle. In King ’aBum-lde’s times, there used to live a demon 
in a cavity of the rock Teu-gser-po. This devil, who had fire proceeding from his 
mouth, roamed about the country and destroyed the king’s palace and portions of the 
town of Leh. To exorcise him, the huge atiipa was built above his abode. If we opened 
the ttupa, the people feared that the evil spirit which had been kept under custody for 
500 years, might once more attain liberty. We pointed to the old holes in the building, 
and observed that he might have escaped long ago. But that was of no avail. At the 
same time, we were told that the old itupa was not only a repository for devils, but for 
heavy gales also. When in the days of King ’aBum-lde, the country suffered severely 
from storms, several large clay jwts wore held against the wind with their mouths 
open. As soon as the wind subsided, their mouths were closed, and they were stored 
up in the »tApa with the storms contained in them. People were afraid we might find 
and open this ancient pottery, and that the country would be plagued with heavy gales 
again. 

^From the opposition wdiich wo met in this case from the peasants of Leh, it was 
plain to mo that it is difficult to do archaeological work in an inhabited country. The 
chronicles of Ladakh have only a very short note on this mchod-rten. They simply 
state that it was built, because '' some fatality *’ had occurred at Leh. I am still of 
opinion that the idea of a devil living in this place has something to do with the ancient 
graves described above. These graves are situated in proximity to, and some of them 
possibly below the mchod-rten. 

On the same day, I went higher up the Leh valley, following the desert road 
to the west 6f the cultivated area, accompanied by Piudi Lai and the Khidasi. Close to 
the village of dGonpa, we passed by the ruined site of an old town with mchod-rten of 
ancient type near it. There we found a stone sculpture of some Budhisattva, en- 
shrined in a masonry wall, with a lhatho (altar of the pre-Buddhist religion), in front of 
it (Plate' XXXrV, a). As usual, the altar was furnished with many ibex horns.- This 
min^ town may he the original site of the present village of dGk>hpa. 

upwards in the side-valley to the left of the village of dGonpa, we 
Mumtk to tiie mina «x ancient temple, which is generally known by the name of 
Gya^mihsa. 1 had visited it oooasicmally, ten or twelve years ago, when 1 was stationed 
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at Leh as a missionary. But the late T)r. Shawe of Let was the first to draw atten- 
tion to th(» fact that there are traces of circular medallions on two of its walls. In that 
respect rGya-inthsn reminds us of the mined monasteries of Basi^' and Chigtan. 
Inside and h<>lovv the medallions, Dr. Sbawe noticed hoh's in the w'all, as if sticks had 
oivc<! been stuck into it. Ho even found frai?ments of wood in two of the holes (according 
to his letter of the 27th October 1905). He supposed that these sticks had once served 
to support images. Our ohscrA'ations at the Taho monastery of Spiti fully confirm 
Dr. Shavi'e’s supposition. As will be remembered, in the Taho monastery we found 
tliirty-two raised medallions on the walls of the temple hall, and an image placed in 
front of each of then. After digging only a little way into the mass of debris 
below one of thi> medallions atrGyamthsa, wo came across several pieces of plaster com- 
posed of clay, straAV, and linen. This is exactly the material these images are made 
of. From our ohser^'^ations it follows that rGya-mthsa is probably of the same time as the 
Chigtan, Basgo and Tabo monasteries, i.e., of the times of Rin-chen-bzang-po (c. 1000 
A.D.). But l('t mo add that my assumption is not supported by popular tradition, The 
present inhabitants lof the valley do not oven believe that the ruin is that of a temple, 
but assert that it once served as a summer hou.se for a minister {bka-hlon-gyi-dhyar-ea). 

On the other side of some adjoining fields, there are several ancient ruined mehod- 
rten. In one of them I found cremation tablets of the “ miniature stupa ” type. 
When I threw one of them to the ground, it broke to pieces, and out of it came a very 
neat little tablet with an inscription in an ancient form of f5arada. The inscription 
again contains the Ye dha,rma formula, and its characters belong to the 11th century. 
Owing to its (‘xtraordinary receptacle, the characters of the inscription were as distinct 
as any T had seen np to this. I made an accurate copy of the inscription on the same 
day, and I am glad I did so. For, when my collection of clay tablets arrived at Simla 
several months later, the distinctness of most of the inscriptions had suffered much, in 
spite of very careful packing. Although I opened several more " miniatai'e stupas ” 
in search of inscribed tablets, I did not find any other specimens. 

On the 17th September, I visited Munshi dPal-rgyas in his own house, called 
To-gO'Che, at Leh. Mention has already been made of his old Tibetan book. This time 
he showed us some of the contents of his private temple, several printed flags of no 
particular importance, a few idols of the ordinary type, and a mask of an Agu (hero) 
of the Kesar-Saga (Plate XXXIII, a). Tliis Agu, dOia-lha, who is worshipped in the 
Munshi's house, is also represented among the frescoes of Chadgspa. As I am told, 
several more masks representing Agus of the Xesar-Saga can be found also at the 
Lamayuru monastery. According to popular tradition, Lamaynru used to be the centre 
of the Bon religion of Ladakh. Muo^i dPal-rgyas told me plainly that he was fully, 
convinded that the religion of the Kesar-Saga and the Bon religion were absolutely the 
same. As will bo remembered, the study of the Songs of the ShaiM^an festival at Poo 
leads to the same conclusion.* Hum Munshi dPal-rgyas showed us the head of an 
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ibex in his possession, with the righc horn crooked like an ammonite (Plate XXXIll, b). 
This head was found in Ladakh, and the famous lama bKm-shis-listau-'aphol, m ho diefl 
in 1890, pronounced it to be the head of Buddha in his antelope incarnation. It is, 
of course, treated with proper respect by its owner, who will not part with it for any- 
thing. This is the second “ bone of Buddha, ” which wo have come across in Leh. The 
first is contained in a gaily coloured clay tablet which was brought to us for sale. 
It was said to have come from Lhasa, and the oflUcial seal stamped on its reverse 
indicates that a homoeopathic measure of a Buddha relic was mixed up with the clay 
composing it. Mention has been made of another Buddlia bone, that of Buddha in 
lis elephant incarnation. With regard to the latter, Muushi dPal-rgyas said that 
it was a tooth of the Buddha elephant on which the mystic syllabic Om could be 
pUiuly read. 

As I had suspected, Munshi dPal-rgyas turned out to be the writer of Dr. Marx's 
Manuscript C, Through Mr. Beichel’s exertions I have come into posses-sion of copies of 
the last two chapters of his rGyaii’oba, and a comparison with Dr. Marx's translation shows 
that Munshi dPal-rgyas’ text coincides with such passages of this version as are marked 
C-MS. As regards the “ History of the DOgra war,” Munshi dPal-rgyas has written 
no less than throe different versions of it. He would perhaps never have thought of 
writing one, if Dr. Marx had not asked him to do so. The first account he wrote 
probably soon after the latter’s arrival at Leh in 1880. This account ivas litho- 
graphed at Leh, and used as a school book. The Munshi seems to have soon found out 
that this account contained several mistakes, and therefore he wrote another version 
which he presented to Dr. Marx apparently in 1890 ; but the latter did not live to translate 
and publish the whole of this.^ As Dr. Harl Marx’s text was believed to be entirely 
lost, the text and a translation of J^Iunshi dPal-rgyas’ first version of his account of the 
POgra war was published.* Mr. lleichol’s manuscript contains the third version of 
Munshi .dPal-rgyas’ account. It is by far the best, and much fuller than his two pre- 
ceding versions. I hope soon to be able to publish a translation of it. From what has 
>een said, it follows that Munshi dPal-rgyas is quite an unusual man. Who else among 
he natives would have kept a certain subject of scientific interest in his mind for about 
wenty-five years, without being paid for it P Who would have continued his inquiries 
fith so much patience and, discarding all his previous work, have started afresh, 
rhen more recent research showed him the truth in a new light ? What a gain it 
<ould be to science if all historians were so conscientious ! 


Besides those already mentioned, it is necessary to refer to a few more buildings 
importance at Leh. The mosque at the upper end of the Bazar is not the first 
ijits kind at XiOh.' The first mosque is a very small building ; but the time of its erec- 


t haa not yet been fixed. The Christian church is situated to the west of the *' Great 
oe ” of Leh, behind the Bazar. North-west of the New Bazar is a small temple. 
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belonging to the Hemis monaateiy. It is said to have been erected at the same time as 
this convent. 

The old kings had two pleasure gardens near Leh. One of them was the bKar-bto 
garden. It is the present Joint Commissioner’s compound. The other one is the MvrrUe 
garden. It is sitiiated south of Leh, near a ridge of rooky hills running across the desert 
The latter garden contains the royal Polo ground {Shetgaran). It is believed to 
have been planted by king Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal, c. 1600 A. D., who brought the game 
of Polo from Baltistan. 

Below Leh, at the Tewar gorge, is the longest mani wall in the country. It was 
built by king bDel-dan-rnam-rgyal, and has the follow’ing measurements : Length : 1,931 
feet 8 inches. Height : varying between 6 feet, 7 feet, 7*4 feet, 7*8 feet. Breadth: 
39*6 feet. The mchod-rten at both ends are built on square ground plans, each side of tie 
square being 49 feet long. 

In conclusion, let me say that the Wazir of Leh, Chaudhari Khushi Muhammad, 
a very well educated gentleman, and the Tahsildar, did their utmost to make me comfort* 
able during my stay. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Prom the Indus to the Jehlam. 

On Tuesday, the 2l8t September, we left Leh and marched to the village of sNyemo, 
18 miles distant. Five miles below Leh, at S]?ithug (dPe-thub ; map Pittuk), the road 
passes by the rock, on which King ’aBum lde built his famous monastery 600 years ago. 
This monastery can be entered only with special permission of the tKu-shog^ and 
as such a sKu-shog was not present at Leh, we had to give up the idea of visiting it. On 
the top of the same rock can be seen also the ruins of some older building, probably a 
castle. On the plain below, vre found a ruined mchod-rten of ancient type, which 
contained cremation tablets of the shape of miniature stupae. These tablets had an 
inscription in Indian characters impressed on them. Pandit Mukund Bam of Kadimir, 
to whom we showed such a tablet, was fortunately able to read the in^ription. It 
again contains the Ye dharmd formula, which in this case is written in an early type 
of Ddvanagan characters, say, of the 11th or 12th century A.D. On the western 
prominence of the rock we noticed several very flat relievos, representing bTsong*kha-pa 
and his disciples. It will be remembered that the Spithug monastery was erected in 
honour of that reformer. This type of relievo which probably dates from the 16th or •< 
16th century, is very different from the old type as it is represented at Leh and < 
Ghangspa. The new type reminds us of the flat, carved figures often found on slabs \ 
placed on matfi waUs. I 

The trade road passes through the lowest extremity of the village of Phyang. Thisj 
is a pity, for the village is well worth a visit. I idhould have visited it, in spite of every*; 
thing, if at the time of our expedition, the thought had dawned upon m^ that Phyang| 

* tJTwiUy, iht inoMmttoa of ini sMcit j 
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(spelt JPhyi’dbang ; map Fhayang) is probably the most ancient town of Western 
Tibet. Unfortunately, I had not then yet started my studies of the geographical 
names contained in the account of gNya-khri-btsan-po's empire. Subsequent studies 
have shown me that practically all the places mentioned in the Ladakhi account of 
gNya«khTibt8an>po’8 kingdom exist in Ladakh, and that the village of Fhyi>dbang 
is in all probability identical with Phyi-dbang-stag-rtse, the earliest capital of Tibet.' 

The Fhyang (Phyi-dbang) monastery is a stately building of much later date. It was 
erected by King bKra«shi8-mam*rgyal (o. 1500 — 1532 A.D.) and belongs to the ’aBri- 
khung-pa sect of lamas. This monastery comes into view when the plain on the right 
bank of the Phyang brook is reached. At this place King bKra-shis-rnam-rgyal raised 
a long flagstaff on an elaborate pedestal. As we know from the chronicles, this flagstaff 
was intended to 8er\'e as a place of refuge for all those who were guilty of a cnmen lm<s 
majestntig. It is quite possible that King bKra-shis thought of the crime committed by 
himself, when he erected the flagstaff. Had he not plucked out his elder brother’s ejes 
and deprived him of his royal power? No doubt, bKra-shis himself had good reason to 
embrace the flagstaff most cordially. The pedestal still remains and is generally known by 
the name of Thar-chen, “ great flag.” Prom a note in Dr. Marx 's “ Tliree Documents ” 
we learn that the Phyi-dbang monastery contains a beautiful collection of ancient 
armour. 

A plain called La-dvags-gong-khal-thang stiHitchos from the village of Phyi-dbang 
to the village of Umla (Umbla ?) in the west. Halfway between the two is situated 
the little village of Daru. The mai^i walls of Daru contain votive stones mentioning 
King bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, c. 1680 A.D., and a minister Thse-dbang-don-grub (c. 1822 
A.D.). These walls have little ruined houses built on one end which aie known by 
the name of Man Khang {Ma^i Khang). These huts were built by the people who 
erected the ma^i walls, to serve as hospital stables for horses which had become 
exhausted on the long march across the great plain. 

We examined and photographed the rock with sculptures at Daru. Thanks to the 
historical information contained in the Leh inscriptions of the rNam-rgyal-rtso-mo hill, 
the sculptures and inscriptions on the Daru rock can nowadays be dated with more 
certainty than it was possible a few years ago. 1 made a first attempt at dating 
them in my article, ” Archmology in West Tibet, when I tried to identify King 
Lha-ohen-kun-dga-mam-rgyal, whose name appears on the Daru rock, with Lha-rgyal 
(o. 1260 A.D.) of the chronicles. But ev^en then I had to assume that part of the 
inscription was probably of later date, judging by thj name of a lama which occurred 
in it.. Now, the rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo inseriptious give the name of a great minister, 
Phyag-rdor-jo, who is also mentioned on the Daru rock. Phyag-rdor-jo of the rNam- 
xgyal-itse-mo inscriptions is phunly stated to have been a contemporary of King 
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bKra-sliis-rnam-rgyal. Here at Daru his name is found connected with a king Kuu*dga* 
rnam-rgyal. The question, therefore, naturally arises : Are bKra-shis-rnaiu-rgyal and 
Kun-dga-rnam-rgyal the names of one and the same king or not? Was bKra-Bhi« 
kun-dgd-r»am’rgy(il the full name of this king ? tJi> to the present, only two in- 
scriptions of bKra-shis-niam-rgyai have been found, one on the rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo, the 
other one at Alchi. Neither of them contains the name 6 

as the name of a king ; lioth give bKra-skia-mam-i'gyal. It is, therefore, possible that 
king Lha-ohen-Bha-gan, the founder of the rSam-rgyal dynasty of Western ribct, did 
not only give names ending in rXam-rgynl to his sons, but took a new name ending in 
manh-rgyul for himself, that name being Kun-dga-rnam*rgyal. The minister Pbyag- 
rdor-30 would then appear to have served two kings, fatlier and son, which is not at 
all uncommon. Similar cases arc found in the history of the Tibetans as well as in 
that of other nations. If we say, therefore, that the Daru sculptures and inscriptions 
date roughly from the year 1600 A.D., wo shall not be far wrong. 

On the western end of the plain, called La-dvags-gong-khai-thang, there is a rock 
called bLa-ma-guru. It has an eroded hollow on one side which looks as if a j.nan had 
loft the mark of his head and shoulders in mud. This hollow is believed to have been 
formed through Padma-sambhava’s sleeping on the rock on one of his journeys through 
Indian Tibet. Tlio rock is worshipped by the people, who smear oil or butter on it. 
The Om matii padme hum formula has been carred twice upon it. 

At sNyemo we photographed the ancient castle on the river, called Chung-mkhar 
(Plate XXXV, a) ; and also the stone sculpture of Jo-mo-rdo-rje, the ancient abbess of 
the nunnery at sNyemo. These antiquities were discovered by me in 1906.* 

On the 22nd September, we marched to Saspola, by way of Basgo and Likir. Before 
reaching Basgo, a little north of the road from sNyemo, the ruins of an ancient temple 
can be seen (Plate XXXV, b). It is built of sun-dried bricks and is of the type of 
Rin-chen-bzang-po’s temples. It particularly reminded me of the Tabo temple. The 
number of raised medallions on its walls is thirty-two as in Tabo; and there was pro- 
bably another medallion above the door.^ I made a plan of this temple which, according 
to the best traditions, dates from the days of the great lama Bin-chen-bzang-po. Popular 
tradition connects it, without any reason, with an invasion by Turks or Mongols. 

Not far from the ruined temple are two ancient stupas of the “ladder ” type, and 
also the remains of a third stupa of the same kind. In the latter we found cremation 
tablets with inscriptions containing the Ye dharmd formxila, in exactly the same type of 
ancient ^rada as had come to light at rOyamthsa near Leh. The Basgo and the 
rGyamthsa monasteries are evidently of the same period. 

The temple of Byams-pa (MaitrSya) at Basgo is apparently the only well preserved 
building in tiie place. In my article, “Archaeology in Western Tibet,” I wrongly 
attributed it to King Seng-ge-mam-rgyal. As it contains the inscribed portrait of Thse- 
dbang-mam-igyal I and those of his two brothers, it was evidenHy erected by him, 

> Cf. my wrtiola *• Arehaology in 7%’M , " Ind. Tot ZXXVl, pp. 98 
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although chronicles do not contain any statement to that effect. On the walls of th-s 
temple are found frescoes: for instance, a series of pictures ill\istrating the Buddha 
legend, viz., Buddha's conception, birth, seven stejjs in the four directions, etc. Their 
execution is of a ruder type than that of the paintings on the rNam-rgyal-rtse-mo But 
the most important pictures in this hall arc undoubtedly those which represent the royal 
family. All the male members wear turbans and look almost like Mughals. The 
servants are also furnished with turbans, and the royal ladies seem to wear some form 
of the berag, mentioned above. There is another portrait of an historical personage on 
one of the walls, that of the famous lama sTag-thsang-ras-pa, which is evidently a later 
addition. Besides the huge statue of Maitrgya, I noticed a few small images in tlui hall 
of the same temple. One of them again represents sTag-tlisang-ras-pa, the other a 
four-armed AvalOkiteSvara. 

The Seljang monastery of Basgo is established in the ancient rryal palace. It 
contains a huge statue of Maitreya which was erected by king Seng-ge*mam-rgyal, about 
1610 A.D., and which is in remarkably good pi*escrvation. Several large jewels still 
remain on it. "We saw only the upper part of the imago, as, the key not being 
procurable, we could not enter the hall of the temple. This building coutuiii< a very large 
lilwary, consisting mostly of loose sheets, which is the ancient library of the kings of 
Ladakh. Dr. K. Marx, who was tho first European to draw attention to it, proposed to 
convey it to the Leh palace, arrange it properly, and appoint one of the Moravian Mis- 
sionaries as chief librarian. The gallery above the Seljang monastery contains a number 
of very rude frescoes which are furnished with explairatory inscriptions ; and also the 
remains of a very long historical inscription of King Seng-ge-rnam-rgyal’s time. We 
took a photo of what remains of the latter. 

There is a great number of ancient mohod-rten at B^go. We examined only two 
of them. One is called Kha-gan-stong-sku, and is furnished with three (originally 
four) doors. Kha-gan is probably a corruption of the word Khanggani, “ door." It 
is called stong-sku, “ one thousand images,” on account of tho many little pictures of 
blue, Buddha-like figures, which are painted on the walls and tho ceiling. The pictures 
have mostly faded. I am of opinion that it is a monument of the Bon religion of former 
days. We found all kinds of old rubbish below the roof, and amongst it a well moulded 
image of sGrol-ma (Tara) made of burnt clay. 

The other prominent mohod-rten of Basgo is called Rag-pa (Plate XXXVI, a). It is 
situated at the entrance of the gorge leading up to tbv. plain on the road to Saspola. This 
mohod-iten which is attributed to Lama Bin-chen-bzang-po, is of pyramidal shape. Its 
ground-plan has the form a star and the dome is furnished with niches which originally 
must have coi^ined images of Buddlia, like the Mavi-gter-mp at Leh. 

In the evening of the same day, whilst the caravan went straight to Saspola, 
1 marolmd to Likir, with Funtsog, my Tibetan assistant, whom I had engaged at Leh. 
The likix moxuMtefy is mentioned in the chronicles of Ladakh as having been erected 
by King Lb^kcn-rgyal-po (c. 106(^1080 A. D.). I had visited it before, but could find 
no record coufixmii^; the statement of the chronicles. The object of my present visit 
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was to moke another search. The monastery is very picturesquely situated on a little hill 
inside the valley. This time the lamas showed me a long inscription written with black 
ink on one of the walls, which contained the history of the monastery, as they 
asserted. Although it dates only to the times of Thse^bang*mam-rgyal II, who 
repaired the building after a conflagration, 1 ordered it to be copied. Aitet a long 
introductory hymn the inscription gives the names of several ancient kings of Tibet, 
gNya-khri-btsan-po, Tho-tho-ri-snyan, Srong>btsan-sgam<po, Kkri>srong‘lde>btsan, 
sKyid-lde-nyi-ma-mgou, and of some famous Buddhist loachers. Then follows a Bud- 
dhist account of cosmology which concludes with a list of the most famous palaces 
of the Ladakhi kings, the seats of king Thse-dbang-rnam^rgyal. Finally, a few dates 
are given, connected with the history of the monastery. It is stated to have been 
founded by Lama Lha-dbang-chos-rje and Xing Lha-chen-rgyal-po. We must not, 
however, believe that these two persons were contemporaries. Xing Lha-ohen-rgyal-po 
lived in the elov;..^«<u century, and the lama is most probably identical with the famous 
pupil of bTsong-kha-pa, Lha-dbang-blo-gros-chos-rje, who lived in the 16th century. The 
passage should lie understood in this sense : — King Lha-chen-rgyal-po founded the 
monastery in the 11th century. In the x5th century. Lama Lha-dbang-chos-rje con- 
verted the lamas to the reformed doctrines of the Ge-lug-pa order, and thus founded the 
monastery afresh as a Ge-lug-pa establishment. Then it is stated that seven generations 
after Lha-chon-rgyal-po, King Lha-chen-dngos-grub arose, and that he introduced the 
custom of sending all the novices to Lhasa. This statement k given in exactly the same 
words as we find it in the rGyal-rabs. Then we read : “ Eighteen generations after him,” 
but the name of the king who reigned then has been scratched out, as well as any notes 
referring to him. Now, if we search in the chronicles for the name of the king who 
reigned eighteen generations after Lha-chen-dngos-grub, we find the name of bBe-legs- 
rnam-rgyal, the unhappy prince w'ho after the battle of Basgo was compelled to embrace 
Islam. I have already drawn attention to the fact that votive tablets with the name of 
this king' have not yet been found in Ladakh. They were apparently all destroyed. 
The Likir inscription is an instance of a similar kind. The lamas could not suffer the 
name of the apostate king to figure in the inscription, and therefore it was obliterated. 

Below the monastery of Likir (Klu-dkyil), there is a large mohod-rten which contains 
frescoes inside. They represent bTsong-kha-pa and other lamas of his times. Painted 
above the door, a very strange figure is found which looks very mudb like one of the 
ordinary representations of Srong-btsan-sgam-po. I was told by the lamas that it represents 
a lama of Srong-btsan-sgam-po’s times. The figure wears a three-pointed hat of white 
colour and carries two leopard skins \mder his arms. The lower part of this mehod-rten 
is a room, square in ground plan, which the lama said was the earliest temple at Likir, 
and was already in existence when Lha-chen-i^yal-po built the monastery. 

On ^e 28rd September, we w rat to Alchi on the left . bank of the river. On the 
way thither, at Saspola, we photographed the twd aneieiit mined mokod-rfm whieh are 
attributed to Bin-chen-bsang-po’s time (Plate XXXV I, b). On the remains ct the larger 
one haa been erected a.modern monaatory, celled Byanui<^pa^gen-p*. 



Plate XXXV 




. mChod-rten of Rin-chcn-bzang-po at Basgo. b, mCkod-rten ol Kin-chen*bzang-po at Saspola. 
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The famous monastery of Alchi is situated to the east of the village. It is called 
rNam’par-8naug*mdzad, and according to popular tradition is of Rin-chen-bzang-po’s 
times. We could distinguish the following six different temples : — 

(1) Lba-khang-so*ma. — It is an insignificant square hall with a small mchod-rten 
in the middle, but several of the frescoes appear to be of ancieijt date. Some of them 
refer to the Buddha legend, whilst others seem to represent peitsons of the times when 
the pictures were painted. The head-dress of these people is quite unusual, and at first 
I took it for a kind of white top hat. A closer examination showed, however, that it 
represented a certain type of tarban. What looks like the top of the hat, is in reality 
the tumed-up end of the linen of the turltan. I noticed two inscriptions in this hall. 
Tliey were written in a kind of Takari character ; but I have not yet met any one who 
was able to read them. 

(2) gSum-thsag, meaning “ Three Stories.” — This temple has throe stories, each 
narrower than the one below, and the general appearance of the temple is that of a stepped 
pyramid. The ancient temple of mTlio-lding in Guge was probably of the same type. 
gSum-thsag is the only temple at Alchi on which the old wooden gallery and the 
trefoiled wooden arches have been preserved (Plate XXXVII, a). It gives us an idea of 
the appearance of the ancient Buddhist temples of Kashmir. All the woodwork, 
especially the many columns, were covered with mythological carvings, and all the 
columns had on the inner side of their richly decorated capitals figures of jumping 
animals, apparently lions, stretched forth towards each other. But what reminded me 
of Kashmir most of all, were three trefoiled arches under high pointed gables, exactly 
like those of the ancient stone temples of that country. On closer inspection it became 
evident that only the middle arch was of perfect shape, and that the two on the right 
and left were rude i m itations of it. The middle one contains a wooden image of a 
Buddha seated in the earth-touching attitude, the one to the right (of the spectator), 
the green Tara (sGrol-ma), and the one to the left, Vajra-sattva (rDo-rje-sems-dpa). I 
am of opinion that these two statues were inserted later on in place of two more ancient 
ones. All the woodwork is painted red, except the arch of the green Tara, which is 
blue. Inside the temple are three stucco images, larger than life size, of the following 
Bodhisattvas : Vajm-pa]^i (Fhyag-rdor) which is painted yellow ; Midljulri (’otTom- 
dbyangti), the tallest, which is painted red ; and Avalukitd^vara {»Pyan^ra$-gz^a) painted 
white. At the feet of Avalukitd^vara we found an inscription recording the restoration 
of this temple under Kin g bKra-shis-rnam-rgyal in the 16th century. It is interesting 
that in this inscription, the amount of red, blue, and gold colour which was contri- 
buted by various peasants of the neighbourhood, is mentioned. King bKra-shis-mam- 
rgyal*a court painter was apparently an Indian who knew the Muj^l art of painting. 
When ho restored the temple, this artist preserved the old outlines of the 11th century 
as ^ as possible ; but in the ohoioe of colours, he was more original than the old 
ywMfawiB Iwtd been. Bor a lai^ part, the walls had been covered with endless repetitions 
of the Buddha figure in the same colours. He brought variety into their dress, haloes 
and baokgroMida. Whenever a jdetore had disappeared altogether, he invented new 

V 
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scenes in perfect Mu^al style, viz., Indian musicians with harps, flutes, clarionets and 
violins ; Indian acrobats, scenes of animal life, etc. Everything is of most pleasii^ 
design and execution, and of the most brilliant colours. Ample use was made of 
silver and gold. When the artist painted the dress of AvalokitCfivara, he seems to 
have forgotten Buddhism altogether. Among the pictures we And In di an gard^’houses 
in full Mughal style, and Indian nobles (perhaps meant to be portraits of bEra^shis- 
mam-rgyal and his court) who look exactly like the Mu gha ls themselves. This adapta* 
tion of Mugiial art to a Buddhist subject is probably unique. Interesting also is the 
representation of lamas with dresses of various fragments patched together. Such 
representations are found at Alchi among the old originals as well as among bKra*shis- 
rnam-rgyal’s renovated pictures. Among the frescoes of this hall we find also a row of 
monks in yellow dress whose hats are of the shape of European soft hats with broad 
brima On the walls, there are many little stucco figures of the type of the thirty- 
two figures at Tabo ; but it was impossible to count them. 

(3) rNam-par-snang-mdzad. — This temple is a little to the north of the other 
temples and quite hidden by other buildings. It is not shown to foreigners, and for 
this reason I did not see it on my previous visits. I should not have seen it even this 
time, had Mr. Chatter ji not been at Alchi before me. It had been shown to him, 
when Puntsog, my Tibetan assistant, heard of it, he said to the monks : *’ Mr. 

Chatter ji is the Maharaja’s servant. We are King Edward’s servants. What do you 
think King Edward will say, when he hears that a temple was shown to Mr. Chatterji, 
but was closed to his own servants ? ” This argument appealed to the monks, the 
doors of rNam-par-snang-mdzad were flung open. There is a little courtyard in front of 
the temple with painted galleries. These frescoes are very rudely executed, and hardly 
do credit to King bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal who renovated this courtyard, according to 
an inscription written on one of the walls in black ink. Fortunately for archeeology, 
the king did not attempt to renew the principal teUiple which seems to have remained 
untouched since the days of its foundation in the 11th century. The temple ba.ll con- 
tains a great number of ink inscriptions in an ancient form of dbu’tned characters. The 
orthography employed shows that they must be contemporaneous with the Tabo 
monastery inscriptions. One of them, near the door, seems to mention King Byang- 
chub-sems-dpft who reigned in the first half of the 11th century. He bif^rvAlf 
Wyo^-ro, i.e. “ warden,” of the monastery, and in the inscription he gives admon- 
itions to the monks. Besides the king’s name, the epigraph contains also the names 
of three famous lamas, his contemporaries, viz., Mar-pa, Al-loi-pa and ’aBrom-ston. 
Whilst Mar-pa and ’aBrom-ston are widely known, Al-lci-pa was . probably only a 
celebrity.' On the wall on the other side of the door, 'we find a well executed 
picture of a king with his queen and son. Although there is no special inscription added 
to this picture, it most probably represents King Byang-chub-sems-dpa with his wife 
and son. My reason for this asserti on is that both in the ..dGkm-khang. temple of J^, 
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Stucco figure in gSum-thsag Temple of monastery, Alchi. b. Fresco in gSum-thsag Temple of monastery, Alchi. 
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and in the Byams^pn temple of Basgo, ve find the portraits of the royal founders by the 
side of the door. Whilst at Basgo the name of the king is found written below the picture, 
at Leh the inscription containing the name of the king is found on the other side of the 
door, as is the case here. The king wears a diadem, and his yellow mantle shows large 
round q»ts of blue or purple colour with the figure of a lion or tiger in each of them. Blis 
girdle shows a chequered pattern of white and red. In his hand ho bears an axe of 
fandful shape, and he is shaded by an umbrella. His son (probably Lha>ohen*rgyal-po) 
is dressed in a similar manner, and the queen has her hair plaited in many little pigtails. 
The principal image in this shrine is of course Yairuchana (rNam-par-snang*mdaad). 
The temple door is most elaborately carved in Indian style (Plate XXXIX, a), and 
on both sides there are two narrow chapels which contain huge stucco figures. 

(4) Lo*tsa-bai-lha>khang. — This temple is in a line with the first and second temples 
described above, but farther north. It contains a statue of a seated Buddha and a 
portrait painting of Ein*chen-bzang-po, the founder of the monastery. There is also 
an image of this lama in the same hail, but the monks say that it was modelled after 
the fresco. The hall is also furnished with an ancient, well carved door, and there are a 
few fragments of carved wooden pillars. 

(5) 'aJam>dbyang8>khang.— This temple contains a large stucco image of the Bhyani* 
buddhas of the four regions, the one towards the east being painted yellow, that to- 
wards the south white, that towards the north red, and that towards the west blue. Below 
them, there are more images and the sixteen emblems of happiness, i.e., the eight ordinary 
emblems of happiness with additions. Among them we could distinguish the pair of fishes, 
the wheel, the parasol, and even a cross, which is evidently intended to symbolise the four 
quarters of the globe. This hall is also furnished with beautifully carved door-beams and 
pillars. But the best wood-carving is that of a standing Buddha which is found above 
the door outside. It is already very brittle and will probably not last much longer. 

(6) Lha-khang. — This temple is situated a little way to the south of the preceding 

ones. It contains only pictures and has suffered much by the rough treatment of the 
children of the village. A figure of is painted above the door. On one side of it 

are painted historical scenes ; for instance a group of West Tibetan noblemen on horse- 
back, hawking. On the other side are pictures of Buddhist saints and lamas, all fur- 
n«KA«i with inscriptions. I ordered Funtsog to copy all the decipherable inscriptions ; but 
the copying of the many interesting frescoes I had to leave to some future expbrer. 
The inscriptions contain mostly names, bdonging to well known lamas. The following 
is a list of such lamas as are known to me : Xlu-grub (Nagarjuna) ; Arya-rdeba 
(Irya-dfiva) ; Natropa (or Naropa) ; Tilipa (or Telipa) ; Loipa (or Luipa) ; Kumara and 
Dharma-ki(T)d of Srong-btsan-sgam-po’s time ; Kamala(iila), Ananta, Shantipa (&inti- 
rakshita) of Ehri-srong-lde-btsan's time ; E (n)-tra-bho^e (^rUendta bodhi) of 
Balpaoan*s time. The latest seem to be Zla-ba-grags-pa and Eun-dga-snying-po of the 
llih century* A further reason for attributing the frescoes and inscriptions of this 
tftn i p iA to the 11th or 12th century, is that the orthography employed in the inscriptions 
shows signs of considerable age (sspj and ptfft instead of sii and ms). 
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Besides the temples mentioned above, there is at Alehi a great immbw of ancient 
mchod-rten and mchod-rten gates with four doors. Several of them contain piotuieB aimi* 
lar to those noticed at Basgo and Ubshi, i.e., Buddha>like figures of blue complexion. 
They probably represent Nagas, and these gates and mohodrrten may be Bonpo 
origin. But there were so many that it was found impossible to r^^ter them alL 

Let me add a few ords with regard to Tibetan paheograpby, baaed on a compari- 
son of the Alchi and Tabo inscriptions of the 11th century. Besides the Akfiii and Tabp 
inscriptions of the 11th century, the following datable inscriptions of ancient Tibet are 
known : (1) The Endere manuscripts, excavated by Sir M. A. Stein in Torkeatan. 

The latest date which can be attributed to them is the ye^r 788 A.X>., but several appear 
to be earlier. (2) The inscription of Khri-srong-lde-btsan in Lhiwa. of c. 780 A.D. 
xliscovered and edited by Dr. Waddell.’ (3) The inscription of king Bal-pa-oan in Lhasa, 
of c. 810-820 A.D.* 

The most archaic of the Endere relics have the following peculiarities 

(1) The i vowel sign is often inverted. 

(2) In several cases, the final consonant of a syllable is written helow the first. 

(3) The article is in many cases pha and p/m, instead of the ordinary pa 
and po. 

(4) Ordinary c and ts are in many oases replaced by ch and tht ; andoA and th» 
both have g, b, and d prefixes attached to them. 

(6) When m precedes i or e, y intervenes. 

(6) Words ending in r, /, or w, are furnished with a d sufiSx, called Arag, 

If we examine the Tabo, Poo and Alchi inscriptions of the 11th century, with re- 
gard to the peculiarities of the Endere manuscripts enmnerated above, we find that they 
exhibit only the two last mentioned peculiarities, viz., y intervenes between m and ior m 
and e ; and r, I, and n are often furnished with a d suffix. Thus we see that during the 
period from the 8th to the 11th century, the Tibetan orthography has come much nearer 
to its present state. The i vowel sign, for instance, is no more found inverted, but always 
in its present position. At Alchi we found the i vowel sign only once inverted and that 
was probably due to want of space. From this observation we may conclude that all 
those inscriptions which contain inverted i vowel signs, may be older than the lltli 
century. As regards the position of the e and o vowel signs on tiie right or left upper 
end, or above the consonant base, it varies with the age of inscriptions. I un of opinum 
that the compilation of the hKor'agywr and bStan’ogyWt 4^ o* 1800 A.D., marks an 
epoch in Tibetan palaeography. It probably put an end to the intervening y between 
m and i or e, and to the suffixed d. From the year 1800 A.D. onwards Tibetan ortho- 
graphy presumably remained stationary, and the age of an inscription after 1800 A.1). 
can be estimated only by the form of its oomppund >lett6X8, and the position of vowel 
signs on or above their consonant bases. 


I A.noi»nt hittorical «dictt at Lhata mJ.S. A.. $. UKI^ pp. OtS 8. 
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. Carved door in rNam-par-snang-mdzad Temple, Alchi. b. Fresco in gSum-thsag Temple, Alchi. 
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On OUT way back, fTom Alohi to Saqpola, I yisiteu tue site of a ruined castle called 
Alchi>inkbar*g(^, which once guarded the Aldii bridge. I found a number of sherds of 
pottery with dark red designs. The pottery was not wheel>made, but rudely shaped with 
the hand. As will be remembered, entire specimens of pottery with dark red designs 
were found in the ancient graves at Leh. On the boulders round about the ruined castle 
are found many inscriptions of officers who once resided here. As I bare shown in my 
article ** Arohseology in Western Tibet, ” most of these epigraphs may be attributed to 
the times of King Nyi>ma>mgon, in the 10th century, and his immediate successors. We 
took a photo of one of them. 

On the 24th September, the principal caravan under Pindi Lai, marched to sNyurla, 
by the ordinary road. 1 myself went to sGyera on the left bank of the Indus, accompan- 
ied by Puntsog, my assistant, and Labpa, the Khansaman. Prom sGyera, 1 went up 
the valley, to visit the famous monastery of Mang'rgyv. Just below it, we passed a very 
rudely-executed rock sculpture which represents MaBjulri. The inscription below it 
mentions King Phun-thsogs-mnm-rgyal of the 18th century. It is the latest rock 
sculpture in West Tibet which I have seen. 

The Mang-rgyu monastery consists of four temples standing in a row, with their 
doors towards the East like so many others of the same period- 

(1) Byams-ohen (or Lokd^vara). — This temple contains a huge stucco image ; but 
the present lamas are uncertain whether it represents Maitreya or Avalokitdivara. I 
should think that it represents the former. The door is furnished with ancient wood 
carvings of Indian type. 

(2) 'aDu-khang (or Thugs-rje*ohen*po). — The door of this temple is ornamented with 
ancient wood carvings of artistic workmanship, which represent the five Dhyani-buddhas 
wi& VairOchana (rNam-par-snang-mdzad) in the centre. We found an ancient and 
much effaced inscription in this hall near the door. I ordered it to be copied. Neither 
a personal nor a local name has been preserved in it, and it contains hardly a 
single coherent sentence. But the preserved fragments afford several instances of 
intervening y between m and •, and for this reason I feel inclin^ to attribute it to- the 
11th or 12th oeutury. Local tradition connects the Mang*rgyu monastery with Lama 
Bin-chen-bzang-po. In another part of the same hall, wo found a short fragmentary 
inscription giving the name of a foi^tten prince, possibly a younger son of one of the 
kings of the first dynasty of Ladakh. It reads Jo-no-ohuHg’Khri-itod-'adi, the youn- 
ger prince Khri-stod.** 

(8) rNam-par-snang-mdsad. — ^This temple contains a number of stucco images, some 
of whidi reminded me of the thirty-two at Tidx>. On the wall outside, there is a long in- 
scription recording the renovation of the monastery under King Thse-dbang-mam-rgyal 
H (P) If the present ugly pictures in this and most of the other temples are the result 
of rcmewal, it was cdmlute barbarism. The principal hall has lost its ancient door. 

( 4 ) *aJams-ohung (or MaBju&ri).— ‘This temple alM contains a huge stucco status 
OTi MHiylwg the identity of which the present lamas do not seem to be agreed. They do 
not know whisther it represents MaBjittil or Haitrftya. Ihe frescoes of the hall have 
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escaped renovation and reminded mo of similar pictures I had seen at AlcUi. Here also 
were fiotures of monks with patchwork gowns of many colours. 

(6) Tretapuri (Tirtuapuri). — This is a large stupa which is enshrined , in a ruined 
house. The name of the building would point to its former occupation by a community 
of heretics (Skr. tirthika), as they were found in Tibet by Atl4a on the occasion of his 
advent into the country. Judging by the images contained in it at the present time, 
however, it is now as Lamaist as any other temple at Mang-rgyu. There Were four 
stucco images of the following Lamaist deities : *aJam-dbyangs, (Mafiju-ghosha) painted 
yellow, in the eastern corner ; sPyan-ras-gzigs (AvalOkite^vara) painted white, in the 
southern corner ; and Phyag-rdor (Vajra-pani) painted bluefin the western corner ; and 
further the reformer bTsong-kha-pa (Sumati-kirti), resplendent with red, orange, and 
yellow, in the northern corner. 

At the time of its foundation, the Mang-rgyu monastery may have equalled the 
Alchi monastery in splendour. Now-a-days it is far inferior to it. 

On the 25th September, we marched to Khalatse, on tbe right bank of the Indus. 
Half way we passed by a gorge which forms the entrance to tbe valley of the village of 
Tar. I should not have visited the latter, if rumours had not been current that a very 
ancient rock inscription had been discovered there by Mr. Chatterji and others. Just 
below the village of Tar, there is a rock, on which people believe they can see twenty- 
one figures of the goddess Tara (sGrol-ma) which have come into existence of themselves. 
There used to be a high flagstaff in front of this rock. These svayamhhu figures of 
Tara may account for the name of the village. It was probably called Tara original- 
ly, the name having become abridged to Tar. Lower down the valley, we found very 
well moulded clay representations of Tara in a mehod-rten. In the village we exam- 
ined the “ famous ” inscription mentioned above. It contains only the name of King 
Thse-dpal-rnam-rgyal, the last independent ruler of Ladakh, and is very fragmentary. 

We. arrived at Khalatse just in time to prevent the boulders containing the oldest 
inscriptions of Ladakh from being broken. There are several rocks near Khalatse 
bridge, bearing ancient Kharoshth! inscriptions, and one with an ancient Brahmi 
inscription. As a new bridge was under construction, many boulders, some with inter- 
esting rock carvings and inscriptions had been blasted ; and the boulder with the 
Brahmi inscription had already been marked for blasting. I spcke to the Public "yToAs 
overseer in charge, as well as to the authorities at Khalatse, and entreated them to 
preserve these invaluable stones. I hope that this may not have been in vain. We 
took photos of the Brahmi, the longer Kharoshthl,* and the old Gupta inscriptions. 
The latter is found in the close vicinity of the mGo-chen mehod-rten. Some of the 
ancient rook carvings were also photographed, and impressions taken of the royal 
Tibetan and the Kharoshth! inscriptions. The mGo-chen mchod-rten belong to the 

1 Oor photograph of the longer Khar6ihthi inacription was sent to Professor Bspsoo of Oambridgs>^ Hs writsp in bis 
letter of the 2Hrd Ssp^mber 1910, as follows : ** ThS title JWaharaf iua is qnite clear* After this domes the nahie be|(iiinisg with 
A and ending with the gsnitire terminatiott «a. Four or five syltaMss faiterrene, ^ I nm wot quite ssrtain nbonh nay •£ 
them. Above the King's name is a date which I rsad-r-with some doubt s# to wbethwr thi^ strokes at tbe fn4 W port of th* 
date or iiOl-M 100+90-1-20-1-90 ^ 90-f 4 C +3 ] 1 that is to say 184 or 187.** 
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iite of « ruined Bard castle at Khalatse. They were photographed and a plan was made 
of the whole ancient site. 

As regards the antiquities of Ehalatset they hare been described by me el8ewhere\ 
I do not wish to repeat here all 1 hare sa^ in my prerious articles, and, therefore, 
I will simjdy give a list of the more important of those antiquities :^(1) certain places 
of the cult of the pre-Buddhist religion in the neighbourhood, (2) Indian inscriptions 
extending over a period of more than One thousand years, several of which have already 
been mentioned. (3) A number of royal Tibetan inscriptions near the bridge. (4) 
Besides the ancient custom house {tBalu-n^har) which is only three miles from 
Ehalatse, there are three more ruined oastles at this place, one being of Tibetan, and the 
others of Bard origin. 



•quities which they had found either in their houses or at ancient sites in the neighbour- 
hood, cis., sBa-lu-mkhar, Brag*nag-mkhar, or Brog-pai-mkhar. Among them was a stone 
knife, a stone axe< to be used without a handle, several stone lamps, beads of bone, 
(tone charms, mioient female head-dresses, a bone knife, a stone inkpot, a pair of goggles 
made of turnips, etc. 

Our (%rt^n evangelist at Ehalatse had become a father a few weeks before, and 
^tiie people of tiievillage had made presents of ** fionr-ibex '* to him and his wife. He 

‘ “ fB iii rf i w I* r s tm i fiiO nm ITI irfTfrf " ^ T ^ * '*'^1 it *Tk9 Dardt ut KimuUt,’" 
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gave me one of those figures, v^hich are made of flour and butter, and told me that it was 
a custom in Tibet and Ladakh, to make presents of flour-ibex ” on the occasion of the 
birth of a child. This is quite interesting information. I had often wondered why there 
were so many rock carvings of ibex at places connected with the pre- Buddhist religion 
of Ladakh. Now it appears probable that they are thank offerings, after the birth of 
children. As I have tried to show in my previous article,’ people used to go to the 
pre- Buddhist places of worship, in particular, to pray to be blessed with children. 

On the 30th September, we left Khalatse and travelled to Lamayuru, Wlten we 
arrived on the left bank of the Indus, after crossing the Khalatse bridge, I examin- 
ed again the three stones with inscriptions, which I had discovered there several years ago, 
and again made careful, copies of the inscriptions, which later on I sent to Dr. Vogel. 
Although it is not yet possible to read them with certainty. Dr, Vogel believes the kind 
of character employed to be later Oupta, almost ^Srada, of c. 600 — 800 A.D. 

At Lamayuru, we visited, first of all, the famous monastery of the ’aBri-khung-pa 
order which is very picturesquely situated on a steep rock (Plate XL, a). According 
to the Mshatmya of Lamayuru, the monastery was founded by the Buddhist priest 
Naropa in the ninth or tenth century. When Nai’opa arrived at the site, the whole 
valley was filled with a lake which he caused to dry up.* The monastery received its 
name from a plantation of sacrificial grain which mysteriously grew into the shape of 
the tvaatika {gYung-drung), It is interesting that there are traces of deposits of a 
former lake all around the mountains of Lamayuru, and it is strange that Drew in 
his book does not make any mention of them. But the Ladakhis must really have a 
geological instinct, to be able to invent stories of this kind. They have' also tales of 
the former existence of lakes at Leh and at TriloknSth in Lahul. The name g Ytmg^ 
drung was of course not given by Naropa, but must date back to a time long before he 
arrived in the country, as it was then the foremost place of the Bon religion which 
is called gYung-drung-hon. The Mahatmya concludes with a tale of an image which 
cannot be moved out of its original position. The ‘ barbarian ’ who spends his eneigy on 
it in vain, is in this case Diwgn Hari Chand, the Dogra general who beat the 'ribetans in 
1842 A.D. I asked the monks, if they had an image of Naropa in the temple hall, to 
which they replied in the aflBrmative. We were shown a rather modern looking stucco 
statue of Naropa in the library which also contained images of several more lamas 
connected with him, for instance, Tilopa, Marpa, Milaraspa. They seem to belong to 
a complete set of figures of the bKa-bxgyud lamas. These bKa-brgyud lamas who axe 
something like church-fathers of the *aBrag-pa order of lamas, axe enumerated in 
inscription No, 128 from Eolong in Lahul, as follows: (1) rDo-rje-’acbang, (2) Ti-lo-pa 
(S) Na-ro-pa, (4) Mar-pa, (5) Mi-la-ras-pa, (0) rOam-pq, (7) Thar-sah-pa, (8) gNas 
phug-pa,* (9) dPal-ldan-’abrug-pa. 

I asked the lamas to show me the most ancient part of the monastery, and wa were 
taken to a temple called Seng-ge*sgang, which , is situated at the southern end of the 

^Biiioritche DoJeumente von in West Tibet In Z. If. -M. til., ToL UI, pp. SS8& , 
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lAiMyuru rock. There we were shown a hall which reminded me strongly of Rin-chen> 
bcang>po*8 temples, especiaUj the stucco images on the walls, which were of a style similar 
to those at Tabo. The entrance is towmrds the east. The principal image is that of ’aJam- 
dhyangs (Malija<g^idaha). On his right we find the blue Tard, aiid on his left, the yellow 
Tira. The figure above the blue T&ra is said to represent Th8e*dpag*med (Amitdyus), but 
the identity of the figure above the yellow Tara cannot now be established. Garuda is 
placed above the whole group of images. Below it is a stone pedestal showing well 
carved relievos of elepliants and lions. The frescoes in this hall are far gone and most of 
them can no longer be identified. 1 noticed a picture of a divinity with very many arms, 
and another fresco apparently representing the ‘ Wheel of Life’ {Srid-pai-akhor-lo) show- 
ing in its better preserved parts the torments of hell, and the gods fighting the Asui’as. 
The lama who had taken us to this temple, said that, according to an inscription in the 
bCu'goig'Shal temple at Wanla, the following four temples date from one and the same 
time, called the bKa-gdanu-pa time : (1) the Seng*ge>8gang temple of Lamayuru, (2) the 
bGu«gcig-8hal temple at Wanla, (3) the ruined temple of Chigton, (4) the Lha-bcu-rtse- 
Iha-khang temple at Khanji. As regards the bKd-gdam» pa time, this expression seems 
to indicate the times of the great teacher ’aBrom-ston, the founder of the bKd-gdams-pa 
sect, who lived in the 11th century. This statement is quite in agreement with the 
general appearancj of the i)eng-ge«sgang temple. I had sent a man to the famous 
bCu>goig*shal temple of Wanla to copy any ancient inscriptions, he could discover 
in it. He evidently did not find that of the bKa-gdams-pa times mentioned by 
the lama, for what he brought me, was one of the Muhammadan period, as is 
evident from the occurrence of Moslem names in it. In a side chapel of the Seng*ge- 
sgang temple, there are three large images of terrible appearance, similar to those which 
we found in the mGon-khang at Leh. A female figure riding on a mule, is called 
dPal-ldan-lha-mo (Sii Ddvi) ; and a male figure seated on a man, mOon*po (MahS> 
kila). The two remaining figures I cannot define, although the name of one of them 
was said to be Abohi. 

Below the monastery of Lamayuru there is an ancient shrine which appears to be 
the <dd Bon>po temple. The roof is almost gone, and for this reason the frescoes on the 
walls have suffered badly. The door was also in the wall towards the east. All the 
divinitieB painted on the walls of this hall are of Buddhist typo ; but their complexion is 
either blue or blade, and their dross is red. These pictures seem to represent Nilgas, 
simihty to those we saw at Ubshi and Alchi. Those ancient gates with four doors, and 
this mysterious temple at Lamayuru are apparently all of Bon-po origin ; but they were 
emoted in the days when the Bon-po religion was largely influenced by Buddhism and 
Wlwdiiiam. Although a good number Of pictures of Buddha-shaped figures have been 
pmmrved in tikte ruined temj^ 1 could not discover a single one with a white, yellow, 
or red complexion. But tiiere were several female figures of very unusual shape whose 
iwnpkrrkm wis uHbite. lliny t . eared to wear ear-flaps, like the modern Ladakhi 
w w i t and wem d^ietod on walls as well as on the ceiling. On the latter were 
lapmaanted well derigaed mwa of female mnri ri a na, eltematel^ white and grey. 
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The most interesting group of frescoes is that wliidi represents what I believe to 
bo priests of the Bon>po religion (Plate XLI, a). One of them is represented in almost 
life size, whilst the others are smaller. They are all clothed in white undoi^rments 
and striped gowns. The large figure, and one of the smaller ones, show a gown with 
black and blue stripes, the other small figures have black and grey stripes. The large 
figure is shown wearing a blue hat, like a European soft felt*hat with a broad brim. The 
smaller figures have hats of the same shape but of black colour. There are but few early 
references to the dress of the Bon-po priest ; but in most oases it is described as being 
black. There are, however, a few passages which make mention of the blue colour 
of their dress.' These relics of the Bon religion at Lamayuru are of some importance; 
for, as we know from Sarat Chandra Das,* the present day Bon>po priests of Central 
Tibet cannot be distinguished from Buddhist priests, their dress being exactly alike. 

Above the Jbamayuru Bungalow, there are several modern and two ancient gate> 
ways. They are called Khagani (Khanggani). As the ceilings of the old ones are 
painted all over with blue Buddha-like figures, we may ascribe their origin also to Bon-po 
times. 

Moorcrofi* in 1820 discovered in the Lamayuru monastery several letters of pro- 
tection issued by Aurangzcb, Mughal officers, and even by one of the Balti kings. 

On the 80th September we marched from Lamayuru to Kharbu by the ordinary 
trade road across the Fhothola Pass, 14,000 feet high. The castle of Kharbu is situated 
on the top of a rocky hill above the present village of Kharbu. It is all in ruins, and 
rather difficult of access. Puntsog climbed up to it, but he could find neither ancient 
implements, nor inscriptions. One of the ruins appeared to be an ancient temple, built 
of sun-dried bricks. But even here no ancient remains were discovered, nor any traces 
of raised medallions on the walls. 

The old town of Kharbu lies on the rocky plateau above the present village, but 
below the castle (Plate XL, b). It is easier of access than the latter, and was probably 
deserted, between circa 1620 and 1630 A.D., when King bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal wrested it 
from the Khri Sultan of dKar-rtse. According to the chronicles, the conqueror carried 
all women and children away into captivity, so after this war it was probably nevor re- 
occupied. Captain Oliver, the present Joint Commissioner of Ladakh, informed me 
that a man at Dras who is now one hundred and eight years old, told him that the fort or 
ancient town of Kharbu was taken by storm in the DOgrS war. But I feel very doubt- 
ful with regard to this statemmit which is not confirmed by the Ladakhi ohronides, nor 
by Basti Ham's account. Moreover, Moororoft in 1820 A.D. found the old town in 
ruins. At the eastern end of the old town, not far from two small whitewadied mehod- 
rten, there is an inscription of the times of King Seng-ge-xnam-rgyal carved <mthe 
rock.* It is very indistinct, and extremely difficult to deeifdier. The rough suii&me of 

‘C£.jr. i. e. A,Vol. L,l>p. 198 and 
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1. Fresco in Bon-po Temple, Lamayuni. b. Ancient wood-carving of Garuda, Chigtan. 
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the rook also makes it impossible to take impressions of it. I believe, however, that I 
have succeeded this time in getting a more correct <:uadiDg of a certain passage. What 
had been read Sku-med 'aJam-yang, seems to be in reality Sku-mkhar mkhar*bu, and thus 
the name of King ’aJam-dbyang-rnam-i^yal does not occur in it after all. But there are 
several more passages, the reading of which is still very doubtful. This much wo may, 
however, safely infer from the inscription, viz., that the old town of Kharhu was still in- 
habited in King Seng-ge-rnam‘-rgyars days. On the western end of the old town, there 
is a solid round tower with a staircase inside. These stairs lead down to a spring which 
used to provide the town with fresh water, even when it was besieged. 

On the elevated plateau between the old town and the pj'csent village, there are a 
number of old mcJwd-rten and matn walls. But there are also inany ancient graves, the 
origin of which is not known to the present inhabitants. They may be either of Dawl, 
or of Muliammadan origin. For, when the town of Kharhu was in the hands of the Khri 
Sultans of dKar-rtse, the inhabitants were probably compeiletl to embrace TslSm together 
with the other subjects of the Sultans in the Sum valley. Possibly they date from the 
Mu^al war. 

A very remarkable ruiu in the Kharhu valley is the castle of Stag-rtse (maj) 
Takhcha), on the opposite bank of the brook. It was built on a very steep rock, appa- 
rently also very difficult of access, and once formed part of the possessions of the chiefs 
of Chigtan. It was probably destroyed by bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh at tho same 
time as Kharhu. 

In the Kharhu valley, between Kharhu and Stag-rtse, are the ruins of a large 
temple called Mun-dig-lha-khang, ‘ the dark temple.’ It is 20 paces long and 10 paces 
broad. This temple had apparently two doors, one in the eastern, and one in the 
western Avail, and there Avere separate doorways at some distance from the temple. 
In the vicinity, I noticed the ruined remains of at least two rows of one hundred 
and eight mchod-rten. A native whom we met, told us the following tale regarding 
this min : “ It was built by two lamas after the model of the Chigtan temple. One 

of them wont to Lhasa, and the other to Kashmir, to buy colours for painting 
frescoes. Both died in those distant countries, and the temple Avas never completed. ” 
There were no traces of any fi*escoos or raised medallions to be seen. But that is not 
to be wondered at, as the min waa luofless. 

On the 2nd October, we went to Chigtan, situated in a side valley, on a tributary 
of the Indus. The old castle of the chiefs of Chigtan, the Furig Sultans, is very 
pictmresquely situated on a steep cliff (Plate XLII, a). BoIoav the castle are the ruins of 
the old town. The greater part of the rooms of the former are no longer accessible, 
owing to the dilapidated state of the whole building. A great number of the doors, and 
also several windows, were adorned Avith very artistic wood carvings in Tibetan style 
(Plate yTjn, a). Two of those in the,inner court of the castle AA'ero said to be the por- 
tnuLto of the two architects, father and son. In one of the rooms we found a large wooden 
board on which is carved the figure of a Naga-devouring Gamda. (Plate XLI, b) 
Although no document recording the ereotion of this castle has yet been found, the 

o 2 
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Tibetan style of the carvings suggests that its construction took place before 1560 A.D., 
i.e., before the chiefs of Chigtan became Muhammadan. 

Among the ruins of the old town below the castle, we found two stone slabs which 
contained inscriptions in a very faulty form of Tibetan. One of them treated of the 
remission of taxes and forced labour, and gave the name of Adam Malig of Ohigtan. 
This Adam Malig is probably identical with a chief whose name is found in the 
genealogical roU of the chiefs of Chigtan, and who probably reigned o. 1580 A.I>. The 
other inscription is more fragmentary. It does not contain the name of any chief, but 
apparently treats of a similar subject and may be attributed to the same time. 

The ancient Buddhist monastery of Chigtan is situat^ at the other end of the 
village and on the further bank of the brook, coming from the palace (Plate XLII, b). 
It is similar in type to the monasteries of Bin>chen-bzang>po’s times and is attributed to 
the so-called bKfi-gdams-pa ej)och, judging by the Wanla inscription, mentioned above. 
The bKa-gdams-pa epoch probably began in the middle of tlie 11th century, a generation 
or so after Rin-chen-bzang-po’s time. There are a great number of raised medallions on 
the wall opposite the door, and all had formerly stucco images in front of them, which 
were destroyed, when Chigtan adopted the Muhammadan religion. I counted the 
medallions and found their number to be thirty-nine. Tliis is seven more than the usual 
thirty-two ; but the .seven additional medallions seem to belong to a special group of 
larger images which once occupied the central portion of the wall. We found traces of 
a number of inscriptions on the temple walls, the best preserved of which is the Tibetan 
inscription of the old Lamaist cliiefs of Chigtan, which I discovered in 1906.' There are 
also traces of another Tibetan, one Arabic (or Persian), and at least five or six darada 
inscriptions. .Most of them are found on the medallions. We took photos of two of the 
^arada inscriptions, and with one of them we succeeded so w'ell that Pandit Mukund 
Bam Shastri of Kashmir who examined the photo with a magnifying glass, was able to 
read a couple of words. The inscription was in Sanskrit, and the character a very 
late type of Sarada. As the words army ” and “ inflated skins ” occur among the 
distinct portions of the inscription, it looks almost as if it had been written by a 
POgra Brahmin during the time of the Pogra wars. In front of the medallions has 
been erected an altar {lhaiho) which is ornamented with twigs of the pencil cedar ; a 
number of brass cups containing offerings of butter, have been placed below it. The 
temple hall is a square of 14 or 15 paces each side. Its height is about 24 feet. The 
roof which was recently renovated is supported by four high pillars of penml cedar 
wood. They are quite plain, but the door of the temple is elaborately carved in Indian 
style (Plate XLIII, b). It shows the figures of a number of Buddhist saints, 
whcMe identity it is however impossible to ascertain, owing to the decayed state of the 
wood. We found the temple in charge of two Muhammadans who said that tiiey were 
descended from its former Buddhist keepers. Their house name is Lha^khcMg-pa or 
dOw-pa-pa. These people still light the butter-fiUed lamps jb the temple, and look after 

* It it deierilMd ia mj CMtetion if 41. 
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the altar. They told us that the temple was still visited by their Buddhist neighboius 
from Ba and Hauu who pay adoration to its old deities. 

On the 4th October, we marched to Mu'be, crossing tlie Namika Pass (13,400 feet 
high). On the way, Puntsog and myself visited the ruined castle of Waka which 
is situated at the east end of the Mulbe valley. On a steep spur, to the north of the 
present village of Waka, lie the ruins of the old castle and town. They are of consider- 
able extent. Some parts of the well-built castle are now inaccessible. This fortress was 
probably once a stronghold of great importance, as would appear from Jonaraja’s Second 
Bajatarahginl,' where a war between two Tibetan tribes, the Vakatanyas and E&laman- 
yas, is described. The former name probably stands for the garrison of Waka, and the 
second for the Baltis of Khar-mang. Of ancient remains we found only a stone mortar, 
a bone tube, and several sherds of thick, hand-made pottery, but no inscriptions. 

A little below the fortress, towards tlie cast, there were traces of an ancient hermit- 
age {mthsams-khatig), a kind of cave dwelling. Above the caves, we noticed a smooth 
place on the rock surface with indistinct traces of ancient frescoes. We could only make 
out the outlines of the picture of a tnehod-Hen, and a few letters of an ancient inscription. 
On the plain beneath, a little to the west of the ruined castle, are the remains of an 
ancient temple called Llxa-khang-gog-ijo ( “ ruined temple ” ), a large square hall which 
reminded me at once of the temples of Rin-chon-bzang-po’s times. It had been lately 
used as a dwelling place by several Muhammadan families who had built partition walls 
across it. This may be the reason why nothing remains of ancient frescoes. It had 
its door probably in the western wall. 

The most famous relic at the village of Mulbe is the huge roek sculpture of ]Maitreya 
the Mulbe “ Chamba ” (Byams-pa). It was noticed by Moorcroft* in 1820, who has the 
foUowing note on it : “ Near the end of this day’s journey, the road passed ht'tweoji the 
foot of the mountains on the right of the valley and an insulated ])illar of rock, about fifty 
feet high. On the face of this was sculptured the figure of one of the Tibetan divinities 
named Chamba. It differed from the same representation in the temples in being decorat- 
ed with the Brahminical cord, hanging from the left shoulder ajid over the right hip. 
The figure was naked, except round the waist, and was about twenty-four feet high, but 
the lower part was concealed by a low wall in front ; the upper had been protected ])y 
a screen projecting over it from the rock, but this was gone, leaving only the holes in 
which the pins that had fastened it, had been inserted.” 

As we see, Moorcroft noticed already the Brahmini'^ al cord among the characteristic 
emblems of the Maitrgya sculpture of Mulbe. The other emblems, a flask and a rosary, 
are of similar interest. Several students of Indo-Buddhist art feel inclined to derive 
the most ancient types of Bodhisattvas from deities of the Hindu pantheon. Thus 

* Jonar&ja, Rdjatara^ginlf 167 (Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. LIV, pp. 14 f.) Kimfs of Koihmira (traasl. J. C. Datt), 
Vol. Ill, pp. 16 ff. The passage is not quits clear, but it seems to oonvey that one Vikatan^a was killed by oertain Tibetan 
{Bho{{a) obieftains called Kalamnnys, who in their turn were exterminated by Vakatanyas son RiaohariA (see beneath 
pp. 107 ff) who had escaped the massacre. [Bd.] 

• Vol. II, p. 17. 
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Aveldkitd4vara has been compared with 6iva, and Maitreya with Brahma. And in fact 
there are representations of Brahma which are hardly different from some of Maitreya* 
Thus, for instance, among the wood>carvin^ of the ^kti temple at ChhatrArhi in 
Chamba State, there is a four-armed Brahm&, carrying a rosary and a water-pot, and 
accompanied by a pair of geese. The Chhatra^hi sculptures date from about 700 A .D., and 
the Maitreya of Mulbe is of the same time, approximately. Cunningham, without any 
foundation, assigns it to the 17th century ! We visited the little temple below 
the huge sculpture, and found that its keepers were of an old family of On-poa 
(Astrologers). They said that their family had always been in charge of the sculptures, 
and that their family name was On-po-pa. The small templ6 in front of the sculpture was 
built by Wazlrb Sod-nams, who is the present baron of Mulbe. According to these 
On-pos, the sculpture is either of Rin-chen-bzang-po’s time, or a little older. Rin-chen 
bzang-po is at any rate credited with having taken an interest in it. The On-pos say that 
the image was carved by “ the eight great sons of Nyeba,” whose figures are shown (»rved 
at the feet of Maitreya.' It is particularly interesting to notice that one of those sons of 
Nyeba is shown wearing a round hat with a brim, as is the fashion with On-pos who 
probably inherited this costume from the ancient Bon-po priests of Tibet. The name 
Nyeba means “friend " {Skr. mitra). In the modern little temple of Wazir bSod-nams 
there are fanciful fresco paintings, representing “ the eight great sons of Nyeba.” They 
are of various complexions, one has a blue, another a green face ; some are even yellow 
black- and brown-faced. Except several repetitions of the Om mani padme hmh formtda 
no inscriptions are found on the sculpture. 

As regards the other antiquities at Mulbe, viz., a Dard castle, two monasteries, and 
several important rock inscriptions, they have been fully treated in my article “ The 
rock inscriptions at Mulbe. 

From Mulbe we uiai'ched to Kargil by way of Shargola, on the 6th October. The 
name of the village of Shargola {Shar-ago lha) seems to mean “ Lord of the first rising” 
and to refer to the morning star. This amounts almost to a certainty when we examine 
the “Song of the at Shargola.” A. gUmg-rten e^kvciA. oi stupa. The 

song begins with the eulogy of an ancient hero, called Agu Drumba, who i.s the supposed 
builder of the monastery os well as of the stupa, and ends with a direct praise of the 
morning star. The morning star is called here nam-langs'kyi-skar-chen-po, “ the 
great star of the rising heaven.” Agu Drumba is probably a personification of the 
morning star, as is the case with Agu ’aBu-dmar-lam-bstan of the Kesar Saga.® 
The morning star is the herald of the sun, and therefore its personification would 

' At we learn from S. Ch. Dat* Diotionar}*, the Hght great tons of Njreba are BaddKitt taints. Their names are 
given on p. 485 of the diotionarj. Bat on p. 91 of the aame boolc, we 5nd a tcroup of eight Bon-po deHiet who are called 
8k%^Brai*hrg^ad^ the * eight great tons.* It it evident that the Mulbe teulptnres originillj represented eight Bon*p<? deities 
who were converted into eight Buddhist deities si a later time. 

The ouetom of repreeenting the donors at the feet of the deity ie met With both in Christian and Buddhist art. 

See AToTf ear aae itaiue du Gandkdra. B. E. F. E. 0. Hanoi. Toh III. 1908. p» 140. [Ed.] 

^ Ind.Jne.,Tol XXXV, pp. 72 ff. 

* A lower Ladakhi version of the Kesar Saga^ Bibliotheca Indica. [Can Drumba be ooimected witb Dhruva as the- 
Polar Star is called in Sanskrit f ] [£d.] 
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be tbe messenger of fhe king in the Saga. And indeed, Shargola is believed to be 
the home of a legendary messenger par excellence. Here, the house of bLon-po 
B!g*pa can is still shown to travellers. bLon*po Big-pa-can is said to have acM 
as the measenger of King Srong-btean«sgam-po who sent him to China to fetch a 
bride for the king. The tale of Big-pa*oan*s journey to China is apparently indentical 
with the Prime minister Car’s journey to the same country. 1 obtained a popular 
Ladakhi version of the former story, whmh also contains the tale of the passage of an* 
ant through a spiral labyrinth, as told by Sarat Chandra Das,^ but the other parts of the 
tale differ from the Lhasa, version. This tale of the minister’s embassy is very 
similar to sudi episodes of the Kesar Saga as '* Kesar’s journey to China.” The tale of 
the minister Eig-pa-can’s embassy is full of nature-mythology, and may have only a 
very slight historical foundation. The house in which the minister Eig-pu'Cau is 
believed to have been born, is situated near the bi*idge of Shaigola. It is very well 
built and looks like a nobleman’s house ; but only a small portion of it has preserved its 
original beauty. Here also, a Moslem family have taken up their abode and spoilt the 
old architecture. 

The ancient gdung-rten {etapas) of Shargola arc painted in red, blue and yellow. 
They are adorned with stucco figures round the base — a feature which is quite unusual 
in The figures are very time-worn, but seem to represent Qarudas, or similar 

fabulous creatures. They are, how-ever, popularly known as Oyad-pa, heroes,” and as 
the word Agu is also used to indicate the heroes of the Kesar Saga, there may be some 
sort of connection between these figures and Agu Drumba, mentioned above. 

The idea that the messenger par excellence has his home at Shaigula, seems to have 
been accepted also by Buddhism, when it entered the village. I found here a stone with 
a rock carving representing Vajra-pajgii (Phyag-rdor), the constant companion of Buddha 
on Gandh&ra sculptures. This carving is well drenched in oil or ghee, and includes an in- 
scription running from top to bottom which gives the name of the^donor, She-rab-zang-po. 
It looks as if it ^tes from about the 15th century, to judge by the form of its characters. 
Vajra-pa^i is easily confused with Vajra-sattva ; in fact, J&schkee asserts that both are 
generally taken for the same divinity, and thus we find an inscription Om Badtraetca 
on one of the ancient gdnng-rten. This inscription is raised in stucco and appears to be 
older than the Vajra-pai^i inscription. 

The convent of Shargola is a genuine cave monastery and is probably very old. Its 
former name was apparently Ma-kkangi Mother hou8*‘ ” This name is found in the 
above-mentioned song of the gdang^rten. It may refer to drl-D5vi (dPal-ldan-lha-mo) 
or her pre-Buddhist equivalent to whom Uie monastery was evidently dedicated. As it 
was leeently renovated, no amfient widl-paintingsor images were found in it ; but the pre- 
sent frescoes were possibly painted in imitation (ff more ancient ones. I noticed the two 
followhig {^ctnies; dPd-ldanvlha-mo (Ssl-D5v1) riding on a male; and Ohos-ekyong 
Siting (** Safaapa, the pr<M»otor ef rdigion”). Can this be a reminiscence of the 

> /. ii. a. A. TflU L.(is8i). Put 1. p. m 
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famous Satraps of Buddhist India P He is ^own in the dress of an ancient Tibetan knight, 
mounted on a horse or rhyang , with five arrows in his quiver. The lama said that Satrapa 
was the brother of Agu Drumba who himself is represented by a stucco image. 
The latter is depicted in the dress of a Ge-lugopa lama the order to which the monastery 
now belongs. On one of the walls 1 noticed also a modem inscription which contained 
a Tibetan calendar. The people of Mulbe assert that the Shaxgola monastery was built 
by two of their ancient chiefs, Thog'lde>Jo (Tog«lde>jo P) and Yang-lde-Jo, father and son. 

On the way from Shargola to Kargil, and from Kargil to Dras, I was continually on 
the look out for traces of Buddhism, which is said to have been the prevailing rdigion 
in Purig three or four hundred years ago. But though there were many rook carvings 
representing ibex, or hunting scenes, I could not, even after a long search, find a single 
carving representing a »tupa or the Om ma^i padme hum formula. Yet, 1 feel sure that 
there were many of in the old Buddhist times. They were probably all destroyed, 
when Kargil became Muhammadan. Many boulders there look, indeed, as if they had 
been deprived of their outer coating. 

People told me tliat there was a rook with a large Buddhist sculpture at dKar-rtse 
in the Suru valley, and that it also contained a Tibetan inscription. I could not, however, 
go there. Another sculpture from Shinggo is found pictured in Drew’s book of travel. 

The Muhammadanism of Purig (Kargil to Dras) is probably closely connected with 
a certain type of Balti Muhammadanism, another type of which appears to be connected 
with that of Kashmir, to judge from the style of its mosques. The Kashmir lype is 
found north of Skardo ; and what may be called tiie Purig type, south of Skardo, and in 
Purig. As Mr. W. M. Conway has made a thorough study of this kind of architecture 
we cannot do better than quote his description. Ho says* : '* We were now come 
to a country in which the mosque type is different from that north of Skardo. The 
Ool mosque may be taken as an example of the change. It is relatively lower and fiatter 
tb|i.n the Shigar Nagyr mosque. Its walls are built of mud. Its tooi is carried on long 
beams transverse to the axis of the building, and each beam is supported on a row of 
columns. There is no emphasized central square with four columns round it, and a lan- 
tern above, as in the other type. Here the centre is occupied by a column more orna- 
mental than the rest, and standing right between the door and the mihrab. Hie other 
columns are of all sorts, oblong and polygonal in section. Capital, column, and base 
are carved from one log. There is a portico along the east wall. For external finish 
there is a kind of double oorbeUed arrangement of beam ends and beams, where roof and 
walls join. The carving about doors, capitals, and the like, is of a style that was new to 
me. It affects foliation and fiowers rather than geometrical designs. Outside the 
mosque, on the east, is meydah^ a collection of round waUed latrines — numerous, 
obvious and large.” 

On the 6th October, we marched from Katr^ to Sbimaha Khexbu. On a rode 
between Kargil and Chanigund, in the Dard district, are several rook carvings which 
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xeaunded me of the pre- Buddhist religion of Western Tibet, ots., a aoattika and a 
jfOnif and several ibex ; a little later on, we also found a sun symbol among the 
ourvings at Chanigund.^ 

On the road from Ohanigund to Shimsha Kharbu, at a place call^ Dongga, there is 
a boulder which is covered with many carvings. (Plate XLIV.) The older ones are of a 
ydlowish colour, the modern ones are white. Here we actually found carved representa* 
tions of 9tupa$t one of the cross type. Most of the more recent carvings represent 
ibex, but not scenes of ibex hunting. As I have already pointed out in other articles, 
the ibex is a symbol of fertility according to the pre- Buddhist religion, similar to the 
ram of Lahul. The pre-Buddhist divinities, Kesar, ’aBruguma, etc., are invoked to 
grant children. When one is bom, the neighbours make presents of “ flour ibex '* to 
the happy family. I am inclined to think that the many figures of ibex carved on 
the rocks of Ladakh, represent thank-offerings for the birth of children. 

On another boulder at the same site, 1 found carvings, representing war-like scenes, 
ess., the capture and slaughter of prisoners. They do not look very old and may refer to 
the Pi^ra war. 

There is an extensive ruin of a castle at Shimsha Kharbu, above the bungalow. 
When I asked the inhabitants, if they knew wlu> built it, they said that it had been the 
property of the Khri Sultans of Sod (near Kargil). The word KhH is not pronounced 
^hi at Shimsha Kharbu, but Khri. The Bard women here, as well as at Bras, wear high 
caps. We tried to induce one of them to allow herself to be photographed, but were not 
successful. After the long desert journey from Leh to Purig, we hailed with delight 
the first appearance of occasional trees on the road side, during this day’s march. The 
mountain sides also ceased to be entirely bare, and showed occasional patches of green 
pasture. 

On the 7th October, we marched from Shimsha Kliarbu to Bras, or Hembabs. When 
Moorcroft visited Bras in 1820, he found it to bo the joint property of the king of 
Ladakh and a Kashmir Malik, both of whom extracted one rupee annually from 
«very household in the Bras valley.* He does not mention the ancient Buddhist stone 
sculptures of Bras at all. They were, however, discovered by Vigne, twenty years later. 
-Cunning^iam says thi^ the images re2>rosent females, and that they are called Jbmo, 
** nuns.” Both statements are wrong. The sculptures represent Budhisattvas and are 
called Chtmba {Byam»-pa, i.e., Maitrgya). Cunningliam made a copy of one of the in- 
soriptions and gives his reading of it. We managed to take Nasik paper impressions 
•of all three inscriptions found on the sculptures, and also photos of the stones, 
llie scml^tnres may be described as f<dlows : — 

(1) The first stone tvhich is tlie smallest, shows a man on horseback. Ins right hand 
•on tihe bifidle, and his loft hand above his head, probably wielding a sword. This ridn 
represents a Ba^a {Skr. rdjdnaka), and has nothing to do with.ao^, as was supposed by 
Cunningham.* This stone has a very clear 6arada inscription on the reverse. It is the 

’ “y DokwmnU ven Khalal$ 0 , Z. O. Jf. On Tol. LXI, p. 583. 

* floomdft, Yol. 11, p, 41. 

^ J. Ph. Vogel. Tke Bipfi qfflU SilU, J. B. A. 1906, p. 6S9. 
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one which was copied by Cunnin^iani, who was unable to transtsde it. Pandit Mukund 
Ram of Kashmir who studied our rubbing of it, had, however, no particular difficulty 
in reading and understanding it. The language is Sanskrit, and the inscription records 
the erection of two images, one of Maitreya, and another of Aval^kltdlviura, evidently 
the two larger sculptures. 

(2) The second stone is about six feet high. The carving shows a plain Maitreya. 
He wears a three-pointed tiara, and has a rosary in his raised right hand, and a vase in 
his left lliree small figures, probably human devotees who reach up to his knees, are 
carved below him, one on his right and the two others on his left. Below them is a 
lotus throne which contains the figures of two lions couchant. To the left of Maitreya's 
head is carved another very small human figure. To the right of his head is carved a 
6&rada inscription which is, however, in a very dilapidated condition. 

(3) The third stone is also six feet high, and shows a standing human figure. The 
right hand is raised, and the left hand is probably carrying some object. The head-dress 
has been ' destroyed. This figure apparently represents AvaldkitS^ara. On his right 
and left wc see two. female figure which are almost of the same si7.e as the main image. 
They are represented in the “ Indian attitude,” resting on one foot, and holding one 
hand above their heads. They may be taken as representations of the two TArAs. 
Below the female on Maitreya’s right, we see three small kneeling figures, with their 
hands raised in supplication (Skr. ixftjali). Below Avalokite^vara, there is lotus 
throne, with two miniature figures emerging from it.* There were probably also 
sevei'al small standing figures on both sides of AvalokitA^vara, reaching up to his knees ; 
but they cannot now be distinguished. On the reverse of this stone, there is a large and 
elaborate carving of a ttupa, with thirteen umbrellas on the top. There are also thirteen 
steps below it leading up to a square in the centre which contains a human figure. 
Above the head of the female figure to the left of Avaldkitg4vara, we discovered a 
much damaged inscription, partly in Tibetan. All the sculptures seem to date approxi- 
mately from the 10th century A.D. 

(4) The fourth sculptured stone stands on the opposite side of the road. The 
oarvii^ represents a full-blown lotus flower, as we often find them on the fountain 
tablets of Manchad. But this one was decorated with additional vases on the four 
cardinal points of the w'heel. 

According to the chronicles of Ladakh, the ancient boundary between .Ladakh and 
Kashmir was at La-rtsa, and a “ stone with holes ” was the boundary atone. The 
people of Dras told me that their village was also known by the name of La-rtsa ('Root 
of the Pass’) ; but they did not know of such a stone. They also said that, according to 
their bdief, the watershed on the Zo-ji Pass was Hie frontier between the two countries. 
I to leave Pindi Lai with two assistants at Dras, to wait for better weather. He 
had not been successful in his first attempt at taking rubbings of the inscriptions, 

* It MMM that OM o{ thaM two figoN* it ksMUng, wbik tka atiiar la atandinf and aaniat a lotat-Sanar ■■ an attar- 
iof ia bil right hand. Thejr baar a mnarkabla raaamblawa ta iha twa Intta-SoitltltMk donort in tha Tatfiaviaa imga af 
tHa Lahoia Maaaoin. [Bd.] 
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as the wind tore off the moistened paper, as soon as it was laid on the rock. He and 
his ocnnpanions caught us up at Baltal on the other side of the pass, and the Nasik 
paper impressions which he brought along with him, were excellent. 

On the road between Bras and Fandras, on the Tibetan side of the pass, there is a 
boulder, on which a much worn inscription Om matfi padme him can be distinguished. 
This is the only inscription of that kind which I have been able to trace in the now Mu> 
hammadan territory between Shai^la and E^hmir. As is the case with all ancient 
examples of the 0th matfi padme hum formula, the Fandras inscription also has the d 
and m written separately, while all the more modern inscriptions show d and m com- 
bined into one compound character. 

The Zo-ji Fass is called Bu-zhi-la by the Tibetans after a goddess Bu-zhi-lha-mo 
(probably Bus-bzhi-lba-mo, “ goddess of the four seasons ”). The following tale is told 
of that deity. Bu-zhi-lha-mo was the wife of Naropa. When the latter went to Ladakh, 
he wished to leave her bdiind, on account of her Kashmiri smell {Che-H, in full Kha- 
ehe-dri). She was displeased at that, and turned her back towards Ladakh, and her face 
towards Kashmir. This caused LAdakh to dry up, and Kashmir to become fertile. 
Feople say : “ 1 wish he had taken her to Ladakh, then it would be as green as Kash- 
mir." And the sudden appearance of the luxuriant vegetation on the Kashmir side 
of the Zo-ji Fass is really an ever fresh and pleasant surprise to the traveller from Ladakh. 
Although during the last two or three days a few scattered trees have made their ap- 
pearance on the roadside, a beautifully wooded mountain slope is more than he would ex- 
pect to rise before his vision, and yet it is so ; for on turning a corner of the excellent 
new road across the pass, green wooded Kashmir suddenly makes its appearance, and 
desert Ladakh remains behind. 

The first typical Kashmiri village on the south side of the Zo-ji Fass, is Sonamarg 
(Golden Meadow). A short distance above the village, there ore remains of ancient ram- 
parts which were built across the valley. The Tibetans call them La-dvaga-rgyal-poi’ 
moMbe-ra, “the king of Ladakh's horse-enclosure." They believe that their ancient 
kings had their horses on this side of the pass. The Kashmiri inhabitants of Sonamarg, 
however, believe that these ramparts are the remains of a Qila’ (fort) of a certain Ibra- 
him Kiwin of Kabul. I may add that the Tibetans call the resthouse of Baltal Shing- 
khang, and the village of Sonamarg, hSod-name-madig. 

About a mile above the village of Gund, on the old road, is a rock covered with 
several ancient and crude carvings of human figures which are believed by the Tibetans 
to represent King Kesar. They remind one of those put up in commemoration of the 
dead in Manchad and Lahnl. How these carvings of human beings (about eight), came 
to be connected wiHi King Kesar, I do not know. On the same rook we found also sun 
^mbols, for instance, wheds with eight spikes. 

In Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, I waa particularly interested in all those places 
which are connected with Biftdian Bhdi^, the Tibetan (lAdakhi) king of Kashmir (circa 
1819 — ^1828 A.B.). As is stated by Sir Walter Lawrence in his book on Kashmir,* 

p 2 
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Bainchan ^uh (UiKchan Bhuti) built the Jsmi' mosque of I vent there on 

the 18th October, two days after our arrival. 'I'be priests said, th^ knew for certain 
thoT. the mosque was built by Sikaudar But>sliikan, a statement whidh agrees with Hr. 
NichollH* reading of the iusoription. When they understood that I was pardoularly 
interested in Baiuchan l§hah, they told me that he was the founder of the Awwal Masjid 
“ The tii’st Mosque ” in Maharaj-Oanj. We therefore visited the latter which is also 
goueriilly known as BindUn Shah Matfid. (Plato XLV, a). It is a small, insignificant 
building, and cannot be compared with the beautiful, later mosques of Srinagar. It 
is empty, has not even a minaret on its roof, and the walls have lost their coating of white* 
wash. 1 could not discover in it any kind of works of -art. Formerly there hod been 
a stone slab which was inscribed with non>Arabic characters, said to have been a kind 
of Sfistrl, which designation may stand for ^arada or Tibetan.^ About twenty years 
ago, so I w'as told, a European carried off the inscribed slab and took it to England. As 
this gentJeimm did not leave liis address, there is not much chance of rediscovering this 
impoi*tnut record. However, a Persian translation of the inscription has apparently 
been presen ed in Haidar Malik’s Persian History of Kashmir. It runs thus : “ My 
friend for the sake of gaiety has become the observed of observers ! His face claimed 
Islam and his liair adorni'd Paganism. He controls both Paganisiu and Islam, and takes 
interest in both.” From this inscription it follows, that lliKchan BhOti had become only 
half Mubauimadan. 

Pandit Mukund Kam Shastri says that there is another stone, at or near the Jami’ 
Mosque, lying on its face, which also has a non*Arabio inscription. The Muhammadan 
priests, however, would not allow him to examine it. 

Tlie Awwal Masjid is. according to popular tradition, the oldest mosque of Srinagar 
and ])eoplc assert that tliousands of Hindus were here converted to Islam. Pandit 
Mukund Bam Shastri told us Bifiohan Bho^i’s story, exactly as it is given in Sir Walter 
Lawrence’s “ Valley of Ka&hmii*.” When I asked him how he came to know if, he said 
ho had read it in the Bajatarahgiui. He could not, however, produce a passage in that 
book which contai ued more than Pandit Daya Bam Sahni’s translation of the account of 
B ifichana’s reign.* He provided me, with extracts from two Persian chronicles which 
describe the same times, viz,, Haidar Malik’s chronicle, and the “History of Azmi.’’ 
In both tliese chronicles it is plainly stated that Rinchan Shah built also the shrine 
onlled Bulbul Lankar, besides the mosque. 

This shrine is situated only a few steps from the Aww'al Mosque. It is a comparatively 
plain annetuary. The fresco flower ornaments on its walls seem to be 6f more recent date. 
People assert that it was built in Bainchan ^Mi’s time, and everybody here knows of the 
f riendship between king Bainchan Shah and the priest Bulbul. It is interesting that this 
Bulbul has also found his w'ay into Ladakhi folklore, where he is mentioned in the “ Song 
of the Bodro Masjid of Srinagar.” The Ladakhi poet who wrote this song in times gone 
by, must have known of the Ladakhi origin of the Kashmir king Bifidiana. Bodro 

* MtiH is a term oovaonly naed in Korthem la^a to dcOtgnato Migarf. [Sd.] 

» /«(?. Ant . Vol. XXXVII, p|k. 181 il. 
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means “Tibetan” and the La^lakhis, therefore, called Rifichan’s mosque “TheTil>etan 
Mosque.” 

Only n short distance from Bulbul Lankar, people showed us the “j^ravo of Itiiidan 
Shah.” It is indicated by a plain stone without an inscription, a little larger tlian the 
tombstones of ordinaiy people. It is surrounded by a low stone wall on all four sides, 
and rose bushes have been planted inside the enclosure (Plate XLV, b). 

There are many rumoius among the Ladakhis about another Bodro Masjid (Tibetan 
Mosque) at Srinagar. They say that it was an old Buddhist temple Avhich was convei’t- 
ed into a mosque several centuries ago, and that pictures of Buddhist saints are traceable 
under its uhitewash. Popular ti*aditiou has connected this mosque with Naropa and 
calls it Na-ro-pai-thsogs-khang, “ Xaropa’s Assembly Hall.” Of this Bodro Masjid, it is 
as.serted that it is situated below the Hari Parbat or castle hill of Srinagar ; but although 
Ave tried our best to find it, wo Avere not successful. In the couree of our researches vv'e 
were taken to another very insignificant little mosque outside the toAvn, at Idka (Idgiili) 
which did not appear to be very old. This little mosque was also called Bodro Masjid by 
the Kashmiris. It may have been crect(.*d on the site of a former mosque which was 
more worthy of the name ; but the real BcmIi’o Masjid Avith the Buddhist pictures below 
its AA'hitewash still remains to be discovei’cd. 

The Ladakhis regard the Takht-i-Sulaimau, the hill overlooking Srinagar, as the 
former abode of Padma-sambhava, and haAc legends connected with him. Padma<sam- 
bhava is supposed to have lived in the present stone temple on the top of the hill, which 
is believed to have been his hermitage. They called the hill Puspa art,* and say 
that the hermit once saAv seven magicians perform miracles on the surface of the lake 
AA'hich then covered the Kashmir valley. He threw a handful of barley over them 
and thus prevented, their escaixj; for according to Tibetan belief, .spirits can be arrested 
by throwing barley at them. He kept them in his service, and the present inhabitants 
of Kashmir are descended from them. The Avorks of art executed by the Kashmiris 
are like the Avork of magicians in the eyes of the Ladakhis. 

At Srinagar I enjoyed the hos])itality of the two doctors Neve, Avell known as 
medical missionaries and explorers. In their house, I also made the acquaintance of 
Dr. Longstaff Avho had just returned from a most successful expedition aloiAgthe frontier 
of Ladakh and Turkestan. The results of this expedition, viz., the discovery of the 
lai^est glacier, and of one of the highest mountain peaks in the Himalayas, are now being 
published in various geographical journals. It was a great treat for me to be able to 
discuss a number of geographical questions, regarding Tibet, with this experienced 
geographer. It AA’as also encouraging to meet here with Sir Francis Younghusband’s 
interest in our work and achievements. 

As Pindi Lai belonged to Dr. Spooner’s establishment we travelled first to Peahftwar. 
to divide our office equipment between the PeshAwar and the Simla offices. After a few 
days, spent under the hospitable roof of the discoverer of the “ Buddha’s relics,” Ave 
reached Simla safely on the 11th of November. 

* The origiiiftl name was QbpMn. Of. Stem Rijatara^iipf Yot. 1, p. 61, note 341. 
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APPENDIX A. 

LIST OP ANTIQUITIES ACQUIRED BY DR. PRANCKE IN INDIAN TIBET. 

1. — BuITISH Gk>yKRNMBNT COLLECTION. 

{Treaerved in Indian Museum, Calcutta.) 


1. Tablet of aobomt clay showing a seated Buddha with two standing Bddhisattvas, surrounded by 
many small iiupat (29). Inscription in late Gupta : Jg dharmn. From Khalatse, Ladakh. (6 by 
4^ inches.) 

2. Ditto. 

3. Tablet of unbnmt clay showing a Buddha in Vajrivana, seated in an ornamental arch decorated 
with a n i m a l s. Below him a carpet with the wheel. From Nubra, Ladakh. (2} by 2^ inches.) 

4. Tablet of unbumt grey clay, showing Saihvara (bDe-mchog) standing (three or four faces, 
twelve arms, with his dakti) lower portion broken. From Chang, Bashahr. (2| by 2 inches.) 

6. Tablet of unburnt grey clay, showing Saihvara (bDe-mchog) seated. (Three faces, ten arms) 
with his 6aktL From Chang, Bashahr. (2^ by 2| inches.) 

6. Tablet of unbnmt clay, showing six Buddhist deities, lower row probably AvalOkit^vara with 
two T&rfts, upper row MaitrSya (?) in the middle, on his right Vajrapft^i, on his left Mafijuiri. 
From Nako, Bashahr. (2| by 2^ inches.) 

7. Ditto. 

8. Ditto. 

9. Tablet of unbumt^olsfy^ showing Vajrap&ni in his wrathful form. From Nako, Bashahr. (If 
by If inches.) 

10. Tablet of unbnmt red clay, showing a BOdbisattva sea t ed on lotus, perhaps Padmapini, 
four arms, one with lotos. Excellent finish. Prom Nubn^ Ijsdakb. (2f by 2 inches.) 

11. Tablet of unbumt clay, gaily coloured, showing Tli4. From Leh. (1 by f inch.) 

12. Tablet of unbnmt clay, showing seated Manjuiri. Inscription : T9 dkarmi, in Indian ohaiacters 
of the 0th century. From Skua, neu Leh. (2f by 2 inches.) 

18. Tablet of burnt clay, showing bTsongkhapa with book seated with three disciples, two, with 
books sitting to his rig^t, and one standing to his left. Two piles of books in background. Coloured 
ted and gold ; lower part broken off. On border Tibetan inscription : dge " virtue.” From LeR 
(2 by 2f inches.) 

14. Tablet of unbumt clay, showing a lama seated in European fashion, believed to be lama 
Fhardam*pa sai^[S 4 gyas. Possibly it is Maitrtya. Prom Leh. (8 by 2f inches.) 

16. 1M>let of burnt clay, showing Pehu, standing on a corpse. Qaily ooloured, round shape. Said 
to eontain a reHo of Buddha. Seal on reverse. Bought in Leh, came from Lhasa. (U by U inohss.) 

18. Tablet ot unbnmt grey day, showing Avatekitttvara with eight arms and eleven head^ 

atending. From Id, Bashahr. (6t by 8f inches.) 

17. ThUet of unbumt day, shew^ efilgy of Inscription Tf dkarmd in Indiau cbaraoters of 

Ml century. From Skan, near Leh. (2 by 1} inches.) 
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In. Tablet of unburnt clay, painted wbite^ showing itufia in the centre, and an inecription in 
twent\ -seven lines, apparently in ancient N&gari characters, but no longer legible. From Sabu, Ladakh. 
(3i by incLeeO 

19. Same as No. 17. 

29. Tablet of unbumt clay, painted white, showing Padmapini. From Nako (?)| Bashabr* (If by 
lj| inches.) 

21. Tablet of unburnt clay, painted white, showing Padmapftni. Traces of Tibetan inscription. 
Barang, Bashahr. (If by If inches.) 

22. Ditto. 

*23. Tablet of unbumt clay, showing Buddha seated in the earth-touching attitude [Bhumupavia^ 
mudfd). From Nako, Bashahr. (If by If inches.) ^ 

24. Tablet of uuburiit clay, showing Vajradhara (rDo-rje-^achhang) seated on a lotus. From 
Raraug, Bashahr. (2 by If inches.) 

25. Miniature stupa of unbumt clay. From Harang, Bashahr. (If by If inches.) 

2l). Ditto. 

27. Miniature stupa of unburnt clay, painted white. From Nubra, Ladakh. (If by f inch.) 

28. Fragment of stucco, showing central figure of Buddha (?) seated on lotus, and three smaller 
figures of Bodhisattvas (?) each seated on a lotus. Coloured, badly damaged. From Nyoma, Ladakh. 
Dr. Shawe’s collection. (6f by 4 inches.) 

29. Wooden figure of a standing BOdhisattva, Black wood, traces of gold bronze, five-pointed 
crown, lotus throne, right hand pointing to the ground, left arm bent and hand pointing upwards. 
Bought at Leh. (3f by 1 inch.) 

30. Carved piece of black wood pierced at one end. Carvings on one side. One representing a 
pyramidal ntupa^ the other a seated Buddha in Bhumupariamudfd^ Found at the ruined site of the 
hKa*blou*$ house at Leh. (2f by 1 inch.) 

31. Bronze statyette of a standing lama (?). Ilis hands folded. The object which he held in his 
hands is broken off, as is his head. Purchased at Leh, and asserted to come from Khotan. (3| by 
If inches.) 

32. Fragment of a copper pot, ornament of double vajra. Inscription rgj/al^sroB^dbaug^gsing 
dbang-^po. Found on top of fNamtgyal rtiemo hill, Leh. (4 by If inches.) 

33. Hammer, used at the lama dances. Tibetan name : rDorje tkoba^ on account of the rDofje 
{vajra) ornaments. Bought at Leh. (24f by 7f inches.) 

34. Hatchet, used at the lama danoes. Tibetan name Cku-9rin^poi4ee. The ulade proceeding from 
a makara^9 mouth. Purchased at Ldi. (27 by 9f inches.) 

35. Iron hook, used at the lama dances. Tibetan name Zorha. Purchased at Leh. (21} by 5f 
inches.) 

36. Trumpet made of a human thigh bone, used at the lama dances* Tibetan name rKa%g dung. 
Purchased at Leh. (I2f by 2f inches.) 

87. Wooden mask, ancient type, used at the lama dances. Tibetan name Bag^ Found in the 
godown at Nako, Bashahr, and purchased. (7f by 7} inches.) 

38. Iron head ornament of women, ornamented with eight lotas*petals^ brass^plated and set with 
turquoises. Tibetan name Kyit^Kyir. Found near ancient graves at Shank, near Leh* (31 by 8f inches.) 

39. Ancient wooden faead-omament of females, worn on the crown of the headf as in Inkhol^ set 
with Indian seeds and turquoises, four inoisiona. Found at aBaIie»aakhar, near Khalatse. (1| by 1} 
inches.) 

4U. Silver head^omament of femalea, worn on the erown of the head called mhgd khung. Found 
in Byangthaug* (If by If inches.) 
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41> Sbell button with Uaok ineiaed ornament of dght forked spikes, pierced in the middle. Tibetan 
name e4ar. Said to have been worn by ancient Dards. Found at KLalatse. (1 by inches.) 

4S. Ancient cross of iron and bronse, hollow inside. Ornaments of double spirals at the ends of 
its beams. Said to have been excavated near mThsomo Biri. (2 by 1 1 inches.) 

48. String of sixteen beads, fourteen of shell, one of yellow material, and one coral, the latter broken. 
The shell beads cir. ^ inch in diameter. Said to have been found in a ruined tnchod~rten near 

44. String of five beads, three of bone, excavated at Khalatse, one of mother-of-pearl colouiud glass 
from anoient grave at Leh ; one of crystal found at.Skinding near Khalatse (diameter | to ^ inch.) 

45. Old stone lamp, plain, without handle. Tibetan name rKjfonyiie. From Khalatse. (5 by 8 ^ 
inebes.) 

46. Stone lamp, plain, with handle. Tibetan name rKyongtte. From Khalatse. (7 by 8 ^ inches.) 

47. Stone lamp, with ornaments and handle. Tibetan name rKgongtse. From Khalatse. ( 5 ^ by 
2 1 inches.) 

48. Old stone axe, blunt, used for breaking wood. Tibetan name Kalam. From Spiti. (7 by 64 
inches.) 

49. Old stone axe, blunt, used for breaking wood. Tibetan name Kalam. From Sbibke, Tibet. (4 
by 4^ inches.) 

50 . Stone tobacco bowl, of a Tibetan name 2'ro5. From Khalatse. (2} by 1| inches ) 

51. Stone charm. The charm to be written on it with chalk. Hole for string. From Dard Castle, 
Khalatse. (2f by 2i inches.) 

52. Stone charm. The charm to be written on it with chalk. Hole for string. From sBalu-mkhar 
near Khalatse. (24 by 24 inches.) 

58. Stone of cylindrical shape, perhaps used as a hammer, or a handle. From Khalatse. (24 by 14 
inches.) 

54. Fragment of a stone lamp {fKgongtta) ornamented with band of foiiage. Found in a Dard 
grave, at Khalatse. (54 by I 4 inches.) 

55. Stone axe, to be used without a handle, with a hollow for the thumb. Had a sharp edge. 

Found at sBalu-mkhar, nea^ Khalatse. (5 by 4 inches.) ' 

56. Stone knife, handle missing. Tibetan name rBo-gri. From Skinding, near Khalatse. (13} 
by 14 inches.) 

57. Ancient bone knife, without handle. Found at sBalu-mkhar, near Khalatse. ( 4 } by 1 } 
inches.) 

58. Two stone needles (genuineness doubtful) 4} and 81 inches long. Both broken. From Khalatse. 

59. Stone inkpot, pierced in the bottom. From Khalatse. ( 2 | by 2 inebes.) 

60. Ammonite which was worshipped in the house of lama Ngorub Tungtog of sNam-rgya and was 
bathed in butter. Tibetan name NorIm j/ang khifil [dbyang (?) dkgil]. From sNamrgya, Bashahr. 
(8 by 2 } inches.) 

61. Spindle whorl, made of burnt clay, ornamented with impressed lines, broken. Tibetan name 
Bkanglo. From Khalatse. Found at sBalu-mkhar.' (3} by 8 } inches.) 

62. Spindle whorl, made of stone. GKbetmi name Pkaaglo. From Khalatse. Found at 'aBrogpai- 
mkhar. ( 1 } by 1 } inches.) 

68 . ^betan rilver coin, called Nag-tamg, coined in 1722 A.D. by Banjit Malla Deva, of Bhatgauu, 
for Tibet. Purchased at Leh. 

64. Three early Muhammadan coins from Turkestan. Compare 1^. Stein, Ancient Kkotan, PLte 
XC, No. 46. Purchased at Leh; came from Kbotan. 

66 . Fruit of IVejM coUeeted by the Tibetans in Lake lla^ralaa, Maedi* They call the 

frnit mTiee pndmneangfi efyitt rlahe. From Bawalaar. 

Q 



60. SLerd of ancient pottery with linear impiefised ornaments. Found at Kala^^ing caistle, Poo^ 
Bashahr, (2i hy \\ inches). 

67. Sherd of ancient hand-made pottery with linear impressed ornament. Found at Kalagtiung 
castle, Poo, Bashahr. (3^ by 2i inches.) 

08. Sherd of ancient hand-made pottery, handle, with ornament of impressed linea* Prom Jbragnag 
nikhar, Khalatse. (4* by 3 inohos.) 

69. Sherd of ancient pottery, handle, plain. From Khalatse. (5 by 3 inches.) 

70. Tibetan drill, made of wood and a string, with an iron point. Tibetan name 9Giru From 
Shibke, Tibet. (16 by 7i by lU inches.) 

71. Tibetan si^ales (for weighing) consisting of a stick with marks, a bag of cloth, and a weight of 
stone in a bag, Tibetan name N^aga photdo. From Shibke, Tibet. Length of stick 23i inches. 

72. Tibetan writing tablet, maJo of wood, consisting of two boards, one showing woodcarviug of 
Mmsiika ornainerit. Tibetan name mniira. From Khalatse. (14J by 2J inch.) 

73. Tibetan cnp of wood, with iron ring. Tibetan name Kort or Lahorgyi Kore^ cup of Lahore.^^ 
Prom Khalatse. (I* by 2 inches.) 

7 V. Til>cfean lock and key, of iron. Tibetan name KuHg* From Leh. (If by IJ inches and 8 
inches.) 

75. Iron hoe and hammer, broken. Tibetan name Togtse. Pound at Dard castle, Skinding valley, 
near Khalatse. (4*1 by If inches.) 

76. Iron j>euholder case, with incised foliage ornaments. Tibetan name M^ug rogs. Found in 
Byangthang, Tibet. (10 by f inches.) 

77. Iron spoon, incised with foliage ornament. Tibetan name Tkunmngs. Pound at sLas, Skam- 
lung, Khalatse, (5x li inches.) 

7S. Pills, made of the Dalai Lama's excrement. Purchased at Khalatse, Ladakh. 

79. Sieve cup of copper leaf with brass trimmings, was found filled with grain. Found in ruined 
itupa, at Skara, near Leh, (3i by 2 inches.) 

II. — Kashmir State Collection. 

{Preserved in Pratap Singh Museum^ Srmagar^ 

1. Coloured tablet figure of Mail juSri ('aJams-dpal) seated, fiagmentary {i\ inches high, 84 inches 
broad). Burnt clay. From Basgo, Ladakh. 

2. Coloured tfiblet with figure of bTsongkhapa, seated on lotus throne (3| inches high, 2^ inches 
broad). Burnt clay. From Leh, 

8. Coloured round seal (3f inches diameter). Burnt clay. Prom Basgo, Ladakh. 

4*. Coloured tablet with figure of T&r& {nGroUma) seated in varafandrd, }>ainted gold (4 inches 
high, 25 inches broad). Burnt clay. From Tar, Ladakh. 

5. The same, a little damaged. 

G. Tablet of burnt clay showing seated Buddha under arch with and two monks, probably his 

chief disciples, Maudgaly&yana and Sftriputra, standing on bis right and left (If inches high, If inches 
broad). Prom Tar, Ladakh. 

7. Tablet of burnt clay showing seated figure of a BOdbisatft^, pi^obably Vajrap&Qi (Pbyag-rdor) 
(2 inches high, 1} inches broad). From Leh. 

8. Tablet of black burnt clay, showing a s^ted l^rA (sOrol-mt) (I 4 inches high, 1| inches birpad). 

Inscription in Tibetan characters, indistinct. QA dvare d . . . t. From Leh. 

9. Tablet of burnt clay, showing seated Buddha-like painted white (2 inches high, 

14 inches broad). Inscription in Tibetan characters 0* a kuni] 6 ti revtrs^. From Iieh. ^ 
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10. TaUflt ol anbamt 0 U 7 , diowiag bTtongkliaii* Mated on a lotns-tfaione between two disciples 
standing on each side holding a flower with a sword and book respeotiyely ( 2 } inches high, 2 } inches 
bnad) . From Leh. 

11. Tablet of nnbnrnt clay showing bTsongkhapa seated with book and sword as in No. 10 (2 
inches high, If inches broad). From sNyemo, Ladakh. 

12. Tablet of nnbnrnt clay showing a lama seated in European fashion ; belieyed to be Pha dam-pa- 
sangs'rgyas. Possibly MaitrCya. (8 inches high, 2 f inches broad.) From Leh. 

18. Tablet of nnhnmt clay sbosring a fonr-armed, seated Maitriya (Byams-pa) with lotns and bowl 
and with a st«ps on his head. Inscription in Tibetan ehanoters : first Oib «san» padme AAih ; then the 
n dkarmd formnla, rest indistinot, then OA a dsA. ( 2 | inches high, inches broad.) From Likir. 

14. Head of a stucco fignrine of a Bodhisattva coloured. Traces of colour. From Leh. (1^ by 
8 inches.) 

18. Tablet of unbumt cbiy, showing T&rft (sGroI'inn) seated. From Thugsrje chenpo in Rubshu. 
(2 by 2 inches). 

1C. Same as No. 11, but showing traces of a Tibetiiu inscription. Inscription brang po la 

namo. From sNycmo, liadsikh. 

17. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing Sathvnra (bDe-mchog) with his Sakti (three or four faces, 
twelve arms). From Leh. (3.) by inches.) 

18. Tablet of imbnrnt clay, shomng Vajrapiai (Phyag-dor), in his wrathful form, with six arms 
three faces, trampling on two corpscti. From Leh. (3$ by 2 f inches.) 

10 . Tablet of nnlnirnt clay, showing Maftjusri. Inscription in Tibetan characters indistinct. From 
Leh. ( 2 .) by 2 inches.) 

20 . Talilet of unburnt clay, paintc«l yellow, showing Buddha seated in hhimuparla. From Leh. 
(If by 1 inch.) 

21 . Tablet of unburnt clay, showing 'rnr&, same as No. 15. From Rubshu. 

22. Tablet of unburnt clny, showing indistinct Bddhisattva, probably Avalukitesvara with two lotus 
flowers. Tibetan inscription. Oifc a him. From Thugsrje chenpo, Rubehu. (If by If inches.) 

23. Ditto. 

24. Ditto. 

25. Miniature etupa of unburnt clay with eight little atupae in relief. Inscription Y9 dharmii in 
NAgari characters of Ilth century. From Spithug, Ijadakh. (4 by 3 inches.) 

£ 6 . Miniature etupa of unburnt red clay. Inscription Yi dharmd in Tibetan characters. From 
rGga, Ladakh. (3f by 2 f inches.) 

27. Miniature eiipa of unburnt clay. Inscription in unknown characters, possibly kind of ancient 
NAgari. From Leh. (2 by If inches.) 

28. Miniature etupa of unburnt red clay with eight little etupae in relief. Inscription indistinct, 
apparently the Te dharmS formula, in Tibetan or Gupta character's. From rGya, Ladakh. (If by 
1 inch.) 

29. Ditto. 

SO. Ditto. 

81. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing MaSju4ri ('aJams-dpal) seated with sword and book. Inscription 
r# dhmrmS in, Indian riiaiaeters of circa 800>900 A.D. From rOya. ^ 2 f by 2 inches.) 

SS. Ditto. 

88 . Tablet of unbnmt clay riiowing Bodhisattva (MaitrOya?) seated with lotus, book and etupa. 
Inomipition 111 dharmd in ancient Tibetan characters. From ^ya, Ladakh. ( 2 f by 2 inches ) 

S4 Jtm. 

88 . THttok Bed clay tablet, similar to Nos. 88 and 84, but book omitted. 

Q3 
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8ti. Tablet. of unburiit red clay, shovring Vajradbara (rDo-rje>'achang) seated. Tibetao inscription 
Om a hvm. From rGya, Ladakh. (1^ by 1^ inches.) 

37. Tablet of unburnt red clay, showing Buddha seated in bhimitparia. From rGya, Ladakh. 
(1| by li inches.) 

Tablet of unburnt red clay, showing wrathful form of Vajrap&ui (Phyag^rdor) (two anns only). 
From rGya, Ladakh. (If by inches.) 

.39. Tablet of unburnt clay coloured red, showing two small and one large itupa^ the latter of the 
ladder type. Inscription indistinct. Apparently the Ye dharma formula in old Tibetan or Gupta 
characters. From Staglung, Ladakh. (2f x 2f inches.) 

40. Tablet of unburnt clay painted red, showing two small and one larger itipa, the latter of the 
ladder type. Inscription quite indistinct. Prom Staglung, Ladakh. (2f by inches.) 

41. Tablet of unburnt clay, painted red showing nine iif two rows. Inscription quite indie> 

tinct. From Staglung, Ladakh. (3 by 3 inches.) 

4'2. Tablet of unburnt clay, painted red, showing two small and one large etitpa, the latter of the 
ladder tyi>e. Inscription : The Ye d/iarm& formula in ancient Tibetan characters. From Staglung, 
Ladakh. (3^ by 3f inches.) 

43. Tablet of iin()urnt clay, showing five ttupas, below them inscription of the ^9 dhatmH formula in 
ancient Tibetan characters. From Skara, near Leh. (3 by 2 inches.) 

44. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing two small and one large ttipa, the latter of the ladder type. 
Inscription of the le dhaniid formula in ancient Sarada, circa 10th century. From Skara, near Leh. 

2f by 2| inches.) 

46. Tablet of unljumt clay, showing one stupa of the ladder type. Inscription Y9 dharma formula 
in ancient SaradA. From Skara, near Leh. (2^ by 2^ inches.) 

46. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing one stupa. Inscription very indistinct, probably the Yi 
dharmS formula. From Skara, near Leh. (2f by 2f inches.) 

^•7. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing ten stupas. Inscription Ye dharmd in ancient Tibetan 
chai-acters. From Skara, near Leh. (2i x 2i inches.) 

48. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing one stupa. Inscription Ye dharmd in 6&radfc characters. From 
Skara near Leh. (3} by 2^ inches.) 

49. Tablet of unburnt clay, showing eleven stupas. Inscription indistinct, probably the Ye dharma 
formula. Prom Skara near Leh. (If by 2 inches.) 

50. Tablet of unburnt clay showing one stupa of the ladder type. Inscription Yg dharma in l^iradi 
of about the 11th century. From rGyamthsa, near Leh. (U by If inches.) 

51. Tablet of unburnt red clay showing two small and one large .the latter of the ladder type 
and two lotus flowers. Inscription the Ye dharma formula in 6&rad». From Basgo, Ladakh. (S by 
inches.) 

52. Ditto. 

5.3. Tablet of unburnt clay showing two small and one large stupa. Inscription Yg dharma in 
ancient Tibetan characters. From rGya (?). (If by If inches.) 

54. Tablet of unburnt red clay showing one stupa. Inscription Yg dharma in ancient Nigarf of 
abput the 9th century. From rGya, Ladakh. {8f by IJ inches.) 

.66. Tablet of un^rnt red clay, showing two smaller and one larger stipa. Inscription Yi dharma 
in early Nigari of about the 9th century. Prom rGya. (If by If inches.) 

66. Tablet of unburnt clay, painted red, showing one. stipa, Inscription.JV dharma in lete Gupta. 

Half broken off. From Phuga, Rubshii. (2 by If inches.) , 

67. Tablet of unburnt red clay showing three stupas. Inscription Yi dharma' in ancient 'nbeian 
characters. Broken. From rGya, lAtii^lrli (l| by If inches.) 
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570. Tablet of unburnt clay, showiug effigy of Inscription Yg dharm& in Indian character! 

of the 0th centoxy. From Skara, near Leh. (2 by 1} inches.) 


68. 

Ancient aherd of pottery from Alchi mkhar*g^g with dark red deeigns. 

(4 by 2) inches.) 

59. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(Si by li inches.) 

60. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2j by IJ inches.) 

61. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2} by 2f inches.) 

62. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2} by lit inches.) 

63. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(IJ by li inches.) 

64. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2i by 1) inches.) 

66. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2| by 1} inches.) 

66. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2i by li inches.) 

67. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(2 by li inches.) 

68. 

Ditto. 

ditto. 

(li by 1 inch.) 


69. Bronze button from ancient grave, Leh, spiral ornsiment. (2 by 2J inches.) 

70. Bronze pendant from same place, circular ornament. (2| by 7f inches.) 

71. Bronze buttons, four combined, from same place, circular ornament. (IJ by IJ inches.) 

72. Bronze seal (?) from same place, cross lines and dot ornament. (1| by H inches.) 

73. Two bronze beads, from same place, (f by J inch.) 

74. Bell-like pendant, from same place. (1 by ^ inch.) 

75^ Bone tube from Waka castle. (8 by ^ inch.) 

76. Bronze button from ancient grave, 1-^, broken, flower ornament (?) (14 by IJ inches.) 
77* Bronze button, from same place, broken, star ornament. (14 by li inches.) 

75. Coloured glass head from grave at Leh. 
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APPENDIX B. 

LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS AND WOOD-PRINTS ACQUIRED BY DR. FRANCKB 

IN INDIAN TIBET. 

I. Lxteratueb. 

(a) Boohs obtained chiefly in hadakh. 

1. Shar-rgan-gji-gln-bzhafTs-sOj The Songs of the Shar-rgan festival, from Poo {iPu). Copied 
from a MS. at Poo by bsKal-bzang. 29 ps. 8°. 

2. The same, translated into ordinary Tibetan, by bsKal-bzang. 

8. Bod-rgya-nag-rgya-gar-rnams-kyi rgyal-rabs-bzhugs-so, History of Tibet, China, and India 
copied from the great rGyal-raba of Khalatse by bZod-pa-phun-thsogs. 96 ps. foolscap. 

4. Ka-dros-chos-sder (bKa-gros-chos-gter), a small tract in Skrt. and Tibetan, extracted from a 
mchod-rten at Chemre and sold to us. On p. 1, it is stated to be a tftstra (bstan-chos) composed by 
King Srong-btsan-sgam-po and two monks, viz., Nam-Ehai-snying-po, and Atsar (Aoftrya) Nag^po 
and sent to Nga-ris (Western Tibet). 14 x 8) 'em. 

5. Photographic reproduction of No. Or. 6688, sheet 84 to 72 of L-MS. of the La-dvags-rgyal- 
rabs. From British Museum, London 22x16^ cm. 

6. Bod-sa*gzhi-chag-rabs, Origin of the world, from the A-MS. of the La-dvags-rgyal-mbs, copied 
by Joseph Thse-brtan of Leh. 13 ps. foolscap. 

7. La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, Chapter VIII, (from bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal to Thse-dpal-rnam-rgyal), copied 
from B-M8. in the possession of Tsandan Munshi, Leh, by Joseph Thse-brtan, Leh. 12 ps. foolscap. 

8. La-dvags-rgyal-rabs, Chapter VIII, copied from C-MS. in the possession of Munshi dPal-rgyas, 
Leh, by Joseph Thse-brtan, Leh. 6 ps. foolscap. 

9. Dzam-mu-ma-ha-ra-dzi-gu-Ub-siDg-gi-dmag-mis-la-dvags-dang-bod-la-dmag-btang-bai-lo-rgyus' 
bzhugs-so. History of the Dogra war, copied from C-MS. of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs in the possession 
of Munshi dPal-rgyas, Leh, by Joseph Thse-brtan, Leh. 7 ps. foolscap. 

10. La-dvags-la-ma-hS-ra-ja-gu-lab-sing-gis-mnga-mdzad-pa-nas-phyin-gyi-lo-rgyuB-bzhugs-so, His- 
tory of Ladakh after the Dogra war, copied from C-MS. of the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs in the possession 
of Munshi dPal-rgyas, Leh. by Joseph Thse-brtan of Leh. 10 ps. foolscap. 

11. bZang-Kar-ohags-thsul-gyi-lo-rgyus, History of the origin of Zangs-dKar, copied from a MS 
in possession of the chiefs of sTista, by bZod-pa-bde-chen of Kyelang. One sheet of Tibetan paper, 62 
by 58 cm. Writing on one side only. 

12. gCig-tan-gyi-jo-rabs-ni, History of the chiefs of gCig-tan. The original being lost, the history 
was taken down according to the dictation of the present ex-chief of gCig-tan by Munshi Ye-shes-rig- 
'adsin of Khalatse. One sheet, 69 by 22} cm. 

18. Kha-la-tse-pa-me-me-thse-bstan-gyis-bsbad-pai-tha-dmag-gi-lo-rgyus-bzhugs-so, Joseph Thse- 
brtan's history of the Dogra war. Lithographic print from Leh Mission Press, 1903. 16 ps. S°. 

14. Chronicles of the chiefs of Kolong-lAhul, in Urdu, copied from the original in the posses- 
sion of Chief Amar Chand of Kolong, by bZod-pa-bde-chen, Kyelang. Small book in ootavo. 

16. Genealogical tree of the chiefs of Kolong, Lahul, in Tibetan, copied from a one-sheet manu- 
script in the possession of Chief Amar Chand of Kolong, by bZod-pa-bde-chen of Kyelang. One sheet 
octavo with two additions. 

1 6. Genealogical tree of the Chiefs of Barbog, Lahnl, in Tibetan, oopied ficom a one-sheet mann* 
script in possession of the Barbog chiefs by bZod-pa-bde-ohen of Kyelang. One sheet, 13 by 19 cm. 
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17. gSir-gyi-me-loug-zhes-pai-rgval-rabs-bxhugtt-so, Th« chronicles of Tinan, iu Tibetan, copied 
from a manuscript in possession of the chiefs of Tinan by bZod-pa^bde^K^hen of Kyelang. One sheet of 
Tibetan paper. 45 by 22 ^ cm. 

18. Oenealogical tree of the chiefs of Tinan, copied from a ojie-sheet manuscript in possession of the 
chiefs of Tinan by bZod*pa*bde*oben of Kyelang. One sheet, 864 by 214 

19. gSar-gzugs-'agyur-thor-bu-mi-^adra-ba-yin, Introduction to the Tibeto«Mongolian alphabet, 
copied from a one-sheet block-print from Leh by Munshi Ye-sbes-rig-’adzin of Khalatse, one-sheet 
foolscap. 

20. Nyo-pas-sgo-la-btang-ces-kyi-glu-yin, Marriage-songs from Tagmacig, copied from an original 
MS. at Tagmacig by Munshi Ye-shes-rig-^adzin of Khalatse. 74 ps. 4°. 

21. gSung-don-bzhin-yung-^agruug-dgon-gyi-phyag-rabs, Tibetan MS. ^*the mah&tmya of Lama* 
yuiu/^ one sheet of Tibetan paper, 244 by 26 cm. Copied by b8Tan-^adEiD-c!;ial-'abyor of Leh. 

22. Om-sbarsti-siddham-dpag-kyid-chos-khor-lha-sai-zbing-mkhams-^adlr, etc., Tibetan MS. ^^the 
treaty between Lhasa and Bashahr.^^ Copied by Lobzang of Poo, from a MS. in the hands of the 
rDzong-dpon of Tsaparang. One sheet of Tibetan paper, 57 by 414 cm. 

28. The same, copied by Hira of sNam-rgya from a MS. in his own possession, one sheet, 554 1>J 
83^ cm. 

24. History of Raincban Shah, from Azmi^s History of Kashmir. Copied from a Persian MS. 4 ps# 
foolscap. English translation appended. 

25. History of Kainohan Shah, from Malvi Haider Malikas History of Kashmir. Copied from 
a Persian MS., foolscap. English translation appended. 

86. ITang-dmag, the war against ITang, copied from MS. containing the literary version of the 
Kesar-saga, in the ][X)88e86ion of the bKa-blon at Changs-pa, by Joseph Thse-brtan of Leh. 

(b) A Collection of books acquired from LahuL 

1. gSer-‘'od-dam-|>a, Suvarnaprabhasasutra, ancient MS. in eleventh century orthography, from the 
Ku-ku-zhi family of Kyelang. One complete volume, with wooden boards. 

2. bBK&-brdzogB-pa-cben-po, MS. in Tibetan and Sanskrit, contents of a Tan trie character. Complete 
in 68 sheets; circa 46 by 94 cm. 

8. bSon-gyi-spar-kha-dpungs-shig, Tibetan Manuscript, of Tantric character, on mystical marks. 
Complete in 4 leaves, 46 by 94 cm. 

4. rOyol-po-skyas-^adebs-bzhugs-so, Tibetan MS. of a Tantric character, treating of 'agong-po, evil 
spirits ; 9 leaves, 46 by 94 cm. 

5. Klu-gtor, Tibetan MS., about offerings to Nftgas; 4 leaves, 42 by 74 cm. 

6. sLob-dpon-padmai-gsungs-pai gYang-sgo-bsdam-pa, Tibetan MS,, the closed door of blessing,^^ 
by Padma [sambhava] ; 4 leaves, 46 by 9 4 cm. 

7. dGu-mig-lto-co8-kyi-bzlog*thab3, Tibetan MS, '’A means to avoid the nine eyes (?)/' (against 
the evil eye ?) . A work presented to Padmaeambhava by the fairy ^aGro-ba-bzang-mo ; 9 leaves, 
46 by 94 cm. 

8. ^aDri-moi mdos, sangs-i-gyas-kyU-rndzad-pao, Tibetan MS. “ Cross of defilement,” composed by 

Buddha ; 6 leaves, 484 ^ 

9. rGyal-po-chen-po-mara-mthos-sras-kyis-gYang-'agugs-^adod-dgui-gter-mdzod, Tibetan MS. 

Vairoduupia^s treaeury for the nine desires 1 1 leaves, 46 by 94 cm. 

10, rGyal-po-chen-po-rnam-thog-sras-la-mchod-gtor-'abul-bai-rim-pa-dngoB-grub-kT-ibaDg-mdzod, 
Tibetan MS., about offerings to Vairochana. Written in black and red, with vellow lines, Bu-ston is 
mentioiied in the cdophon ; he may be the author ; 16 leaves, 38 by 8 cm. 
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11. Ti-ge*driig*pu>rig^iigag»^U6n>moi-«grub-tbab»*gfler*gyi>*»plir8ng-ba» Tibetsa blook>print, 
sboat the magicid powen of the six sjllables *' (f . e. the OiQ>aia-tii>pa*dme>h(iib) ; S leaves, 60 by 

0 em. 

12. b8rang>i]aa-dpal-dgon*ina*niag-nag>poi-bBkaBg-ba, Tibetan MS., '* How to satisfy the glorious 
bladk eonnch, the gaardian.^’ On the last page, a certain Chos-'aphel*bstan>'adsin (perhaps the aath<nr) 
is mentioned ; 9 leaves, 46 b; 9| cm. 

18. bsTan-bsrang-rdo>rje>dgra*'adnl*kyi-sgo-kha>daDg-bskang-ba-bsknl>'bzlog'pa-boad, Tibetan MS., 
" How to feed, satisfy, and repulse rDo>rje-dgra>'adul, the guardian of the teaching; " 8 leaves, 46 
by 0^ cm. 

14. rNams-sms-thse-rings-mai-rKang-phrin, Tibetan MS., " The g^ospel of rNams-sras-thse-ringsmak," 
a Tantric work. Several pages are tom and incomplete. S leaves, 46 bj 9^ cm. 

15. BLob-dpou-pa*dmai-'adzad*pai>bdad-k]ri-zhal-'agjur>rg 7 ad>pa, Tibetan MS. '^The dghth 
diabolical manifestation (shal>'agyur) of Padma [sambhava].'' Written in dbu-med oharaoter. It belongs 
to the so-called gTer-ma or *' hidden books. " 9 leaves, 46 by 9f cm. 

16. gNas-chen-dril-bu-ri-dang-ghandholai-gnae-yig;-doo-gsal-bzhngs-so, Tibetan wood-print, "the 
mihitmja of the Gkndhola-temple in Lahul." 12 leaves, 29. by 9^ cm. 

17. Ras-'aphag8-aphagR.pai-gnas-b8had-dang-mdon-rtogs-boaB-bzbugB-6o, Tibetan wood-print, "the 
mihfltmya of Bas-'^aphags " (Triloknftth, Re-'aphagin Lahul). 8 leaves, SO by 9| em. 

18. Shes-rab-kyi-pha-rol-tn-phyin-pa, fragment of a Tibetan MS. of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, containing the Prajfiftp4ramit&, excavated from an ancient mchod-rten at Kyelang, by 
Rev. G. Hettasch. Two boxes full of large leaves, more or less complete. Kept at Simla. 

19. Votive book, in fragments, Tibetan MS. of the eleventh or twelfth century. It refers to the 
dedication of the Prajn&ptramit&, mentioned under No. 18, and also to the cremation of an Urgyanpa 
lama. Excavated from an ancient mchod-rten at Kyelang by Rev. O. Hettasch. About 26 sheets 
have been preserved, more or less complete ; 18 by 9 cm. 

II. Folklobb. 

1. Ro-ngo-rab-can-ni-sgrungs-yin, Tales of the corpse Ngo-rub-can, ccdleetod in Purig by Munshi 
Te-shes-rig^'adzin of Khalatse. (These tales remind us of the Vetilapaficaviipjatikft); 21 ps. 4°. 

2. Nyo-pai-chang-glu, The Drinking-songs of Khalatse. Taken down by Munshi Te-shes-rig-'adzin 
.)f Khalatse ; 10 ps. 4°. 

3. La-dvags-dang-bu-rig^ynl-so-soi-glni-spre-eha-yin, a collection of songs from Ladakh and Purig 

taken down by Munshi Ye-shes-rig-'adzin of Khalatse ; 89 ps. 4°. 

4. Various songs from Ladakh, taken down by Munshi Ye-shes-rig-’adzin of Khalatse, and others 
52 ps. 8°. 

5. La-dvags-kyi-glu, 14 songs from Ladakh. Writer unknown. 12 ps. 8^. 

6. A collection of 28 historical songs from Ladakh, taken down by Munshi Ye<^ea-rig-’adzin of 
Khalatse ; 18 ps. 8°. 

7. Ke-sar-gyi-gying-gln-lnga-yod, Five songs in ptme of Kesar, taken down by Ye-ahsavig^'adxin- 
of Khalatse; 5 ps. 8°. 

8. Tales from Lahul, in Bunan and Tibetan, ^>psndiz to " Die mjtholoi^Bdisn nnd historisehoa 
Sriimerungen der Lahonler taken down by bZod<^bds-ohsa tH Kyelang j 6 ps. 8*. 

9. gTam-dpe-ni, a collection of Tibetan proverbs from rUy% Ladakh, eoHeoted by dGA-phnn-thsogs 
of Kyelang ; 26 ps. 8**. 

10. Bag»marbtang»aapna»nyo- p a B >« g o»la4>taog-c a e‘si-dpe»el»yiB| Mhcriegaoinge of K halat s e, and 
oalled Lba s a»eengs firom Khalatse, taken down by Te*dieserig>*adiia ^ Khahitis | lOd*? pa. 4P. 
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11. ■Bftl'Tul'gjiogla-yin, Songs from Baltutan, taken down bj Ye>she8>rig*’adziu of Khalatse; 

8 pe. 4*. 

18. LaHlTagii4;7i-gla-kfaa-«haa*bshag»«>, 88 Historioal Songs from Ladakb, wntten by a native 
of Leh ; 18 ps. ftdio. 

18. Ph^>dbang>gi*gla-dcha-shaa-b 2 hiigs-ao, Songs from PhyMbsng. Taken down by a native 
of Phyi^dbang in Iiadakh ; 84 ps. 4P. 

14. miyi-dbaag'^prgling-gln-bshiigs-so, the Qling>gla of Phyi«dbang, written by Ye-shes-rig-'adzin 
(d Khalatse ; 18 ps. 4”. 

15. Thnod*paHlan^gln*dang>gtam«dpe, a oolleotion of riddles, songs, and proverbs from Khalatse 
ooOeoled by Mnnshi Yo>shesHrig*'adsin of Khalatse j 81 ps. 4”. 

16. PaFoharohon>mO'dang-rgyBl>po^hen>poi*sGpnuigs>yin, Fairy tales from Puurig. > Taken down by 
Honshi Ye^es-rig-'adcin of ShsJatse j 63 ps. 4**. 

17. Folklore ooUeoted on the road, taken down mostly by bZod*pa-phun-th:iog8, 11 + 4 ps. 8° 

18. Short desoription of mTho-lding, Gage, by Lobzang of Poo. One sheet with writing on 
one side. 

19. A Tale of Hnman Saorifioes at Satahan, Bashahr, taken down by Piudi Lai ; 3 ps. b**. In 
Uidn. 
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APPENDIX C- 

NOTE ON RAWALSAB, MA^TpI STATE. 

Ua the 22nd Janaarj 1910^ I visited Raw&Isar with a guide, and on the road 1 met with levend 
Tibetans, all from toe western British parts of Tibet, who hai come here on pilgrimage. At Eawftlsar, 
high up on the hillside, there is a little lake, about half a mile in circomferenoe, amidst a meet glcrioat 
vegetation of palm trees and other foliage. The Tibetan name of the lake is ^Motus-poasesa- 

ing/* This xmme is mentioned by K. Marx in his three dooumentsi^' in conneotion with a p a ss a ge in 
the rGyal^raii which he translates to the place where the water is fiery. This rendering is, however, 
misleading ; for the Tibetan text which he thus translates Chn^hi*me^*ahaf is really the name of another 
lake. We must not, therefore, suppose from this rendering that the water of the Raw&lear lake ie hot. 
Quite a difEerent lake situated in Nepal territory is called Ckula-me-abaf and may possess hot springs. 
We received this information from a Tibetan pilgrim on his way to Baw&lsar who gave os the follow^ 
ing list of Tibetan places of pilgrimage in Nepal: — (1) Bya^lung Ka^ikor. (2) Ckn4ehme^*abar. 
(8) rLo-lchme-ahar. ;4) Tian^dan Phag'-mo. (6) ^hing-Ulan Phag-mo. According to Professor GriinwedeP 
Chubari^^Chula fnebar) is the place where %!ilai*a«ipa died in A. D. 1122. He says that it is situated m^ar 
Nalan on the Tibeto-Nepalese frontier. 

The lake of Uaw&lsar has heeomf* famou'^ on account of its connection with the Buddhist priest 
Padma**8ambhava who is supposed to have dwelt here. Tibetan literature connects Padma-sambhava with 
Zahor, the Tibetan name of MaiuU ; but it is not clear, whether the name ZaAor refers to the Ma^fii 
State in general or to Mapdl town. The Tibetans believe that his spirit still dwells in the tree on the 
little floating island of the lake. In their view it is his initiative which moves the island about, 
whilst other people attribute its movement to the wind. There are many wild ducks on the lake which 
enjoy the safety of the sacred siK)t, and tlie watcrunts (^rapa natans) are eagerly collected by the 
Tibetans, who carry them to their homes as obj»»ots of s;inctity. 

On the shore of the lake the Tibetans have a Lamaist temple which is asserted to have been 
recently renovated. It was rebuilt by the father of the ]>re3ent owner who belongs to a Kunawar 
family. This temple is furnished with one t>r two Nei>aleso bells which have long inscriptions. 
When we were at Baw&lsar, Puntsog found a bell with an inscription in Nftgari characters. The 
language seems to be Nepalese, but no one has a< yet been able to read it. Miss Duncan, who was here in 
1906, discovered a metal prayer wheel with a Tibetan inscription in two lines from which we leam that 
the man who rebuilt the temple is called Tlise*rmgHbir«rgyas, and that the name of the shrine is 
Shag-thub-chen-po. 

There are, however, many Tibetan inscriptions carved on rocks round the lake. They are mostly 
invocations and besides the OA maf/i padm knit, they contain endless repetitions of the following 
forinulse ; 

OA a knit Fadsru gum Padma siddki knit. 

Oil rugisvari mnit, 

Oih VadzruAatva knit 

and perhaps several others. The first of them is an invocation of tbe famous lama PadnuHNinibbava 
under a name by which be is also known in Lahul and Rubshu, and probably in other perte of Western 
Til)et. The second formula is an invocation of Mafijuir! under the name of Vigsvara and the third is 
addressed to Vajra*sattva. It should be noted that tbe oombination of the fliit two meantaiions is very 
frequent in Lahul. This is by no means extraordinaryi for Psdmai-sainhhava is closely conaeeted with 
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the Tibetan emperor Kkri 9rong Ide bizau who invited him to Tibet and who is regarded as an incarna- 
tion of Manjuiri. But also the third invocation we find in Labul combined with the former two ; for 
instance on the rook at Yurnad near fCye-lang (Lahul) which was photographed by Dr. Vogel. Is it 
possible that Padma-sambhava who made ample use of the vajra (thunderbolt) was believed to be an 
incarnation of Vajra-sattva ? 

It is of great interest that the connection of the Buddhist teacher Padma-sambhava with Raw&lsar 
is asserted not only by Tibetan Buddhists, but also by the Brfthmans of the iirtha* Dr. Vogel has the 
following note in his article on TrilOkn&th^ ^^Hei*e (at ftawalsar) in an absolutely Hindu country we 
find Padma-sambhava, the founder of Buddhism in Tibet, worshipped not only by lamas who have 
their own dg^^i^pa here, bnt equally by Br&hmans who call him Bishi Loma^ and even possess a 
Mdkdtmya^ in which the local legend is given in its Brahmanic version.’^ 

The diva temples make a very beautiful picture along the shore of the lake and are undoubtedly 
older than the present Lamaist dgonpa. The stone figures of the bull Nandi in front of them struck me 
as being particularly well modelled. The ancient dress of Mandi Buddhists has been preserved in 
Lamaist representations of Padma-sambhava. The unusual kind of the Lama'^s head-dress is still 
known as Zahor^ma^ Zahor being the Tibetan name of Mandi* As regards the many Tibetan rock 
carvings on the shore of the lake, I find it impossible to assign a fixed date to them. The forms of 
chaiactexs employed certainly do not suggest their being contemporaneous with Padma-sambhava ; 
but as many of them look very time-worn, they may have been carved within the last five hundred years. 

One of the Tibetans 1 met at Raw&lsar told me that he intended to travel straight to Amritsar, as 
this was another place connected with Padama-sambhava. 1 was astonished to hear such a statement, 
and resolved to make enquiries on the spot. 

Let me now add a few notes on Ma^^db collected from Tibetan historical works. There can exist 
no reasonable doubt as regards the identification of the Tibetan Zahor with lilanil ; for on our visit to 
Bawftlsar we met with numerous Tibetan pilgrims, who all said that they were travelling to Zahor, 
thereby indicating the Ma^di State, if not the town. In the biography of Padma-eambbava, and in 
other books referring to bis time, Zahor is frequently mentioned as a place where this teacher (c. 750 
A. D.) resided. The famous Buddhist teacher Santi Rakhshita, who went to Tibet, was bom in 
Zahor. Again in the days of Ral-pa-can (C. 800 A. D.) we find the statement that during the 
reigns of his ancestors many religious books had been brought to Tibet from rGya (India or China), Li, 
Zahor and Kashmir, Zahor was then apparently a seat of Buddhist learning and it is even stated 
that under the same king Zahor was conquered by the Tibetans. But under bis successor, the 
apostate King uangdarma, many religious books were brought to Zahor, among other places, to save 
them from destruction. 

Among the Tibetans there still prevails a tradition regarding the existence of bidden books in 
Ma^db ^od this tradition in all probability refers to the books above mentioned. Af r. Howell, Assistant 
Commissioner of Kulu, told me that the present Th&kur of Kolong, Laboul, Lad once been told by a 
high lama from Nepal, where the books are still hidden. Unfortunately the Tkftkur bad entirely 
forgotten the name of the place. My enquiries on the spot were of no avail, as none of the lamas and 
Tibetan laymen could or would tell where the books were concealed. I can suggest only one way 
of finding out the truth (or otherwise) of the tradition. A reward in money might be offered to the 
7h&knre of Kolong in order to induce them to make another attempt to find the old books. It will 
be remembered that the Th&kurs of Kolong found out among other things who were the murderers 
of Schlagintweit. 
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APPENDIX D. 

GENEALOGY OP THE RAJAS OF BASHAHE. 

Mr. H. A. Rosoi ItC.S., while in charge of cenmn operations in the Panjtbi procured a copy of 
the genealogical roll of the Rajas of Bashahr. It is a list of 120 names, the years of aooesiuon and 
death beiug added in each case according to ** the era of Yadhishthim.^^ As Dr. Francke has pointed 
oat in the coarse of his journal (above p. 8) the use of the cognomen Sikgi throughout the pedigree 
renders its authenticity highly doubtful, except for the portion dealing with the last three or four centu- 
ries. Among the ruling houses of the Panjftb Hill States the cognomen in question does not seem to have 
come into use until the 16th century. In Chamb& it replaced the appellation of varman and in Kul6 
that of PdL ^ If any further proof of the absolutely unreliable character of the earlier part of the list 
were wanted, I need only mention that the fifth Raja (supposed to have lived 168 years after Yudhiih-^ 
thira I) bears the half Persian nam^ of Gulftb Singh. A name of this kind cannot, of course, have 
been in use in India previous to the Moslim conquest. 

I wish, therefore, to reproduce here only the concluding twelve names of the genealogy, ending 
with Raja Shamsher Singh, the present ruler of the State, who is mentioned in Dr. Franoke's aooount 
and portrayed in Plate IV, b. I cannot, of course, vouchsafe the accuracy of the dates assigned to each 
Raja, but it is noteworthy that K^hari Singh, who is said to have reigned from A.D. 1689 to 1696, is 
the same who concluded in A.D. 1650 the treaty with Tibet of which Dr. Francke procured copies in the 
course of his tour (see above p. 24). I give in each case the names both according to the spelling of the 
list supplied to me and in their coiTect form. 


Hsri Sifagh 

aoe. 

14M 

c^iit 

1618 

Ohhstsr (Chhattar) Sitgh • 

• • • • >1 

161S 

99 

1574 

Bhoop (Bhup) fiiiigh . • . . 

« . . . ' 

1674 

99 

1588 

Ealysn (KalySy) Sifigh 

• • • M 

1588 

99 

1639 

&hsri (ASharl from Bkr. KStari) Siligh 

• • . • $f 

1639 

99 

1696 

Bije (from 8kr. Vijays) Sihgh 

.... 1, 

1696 

99 

1719 

Ods (Ude from nkr. Udaya) Sifagh 

• • • . ,1 

1719 

99 

1767 

Bam (Rim) Sitigh . . • . . 

• • • » 

1767 

99 

1799 

Boodhar (Budar) Siiigh .... 

* • • W 

1799 

99 

1844 

Oogar (Ugv) Singh .... 

• • • . „ 

18M 

99 

1878 

Mahindar (Mahlndar or MahSndar) Sitgh 

. • „ 

1878 

99 

1906 

Shamahar Singh 

♦ ,, 

1907 
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• 
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FOREWORD. 


The printing of Dr. Francke’e work was commenced in 1013. It was practically 
suspended during the war years, and the difficult period which followed : and since 
its resumption in 1920 it has been retarded by several circumstances, among which 
may be mentioned the supply of Tibetan type and the author’s residence in Germany, 
entailing a vast amount of correspondence. The work has undergone considerable 
revision both prior to being submitted to the press and subsequently. 

As regards the difficulties of the texts, it may be said that the edition and translation 
have been rendered possible only by Dr. Francke’s personal acquaintance with the 
language, peoples, and topography of Ladakh and the neighbouring territories, and by 
the help which he was able to obtain in the country itself. There remain many points 
of reading, rendering, and explanation in regard to which certainty has not been 
attained. 

In general Dr. Francke has preserved the varieties of spelling which he found in his 
originals, and such varieties are usually reflected in the translations. Apology must, 
however, be made for some inconsistencies in the treatment of Indian terms occurring 
in the Tibetan : thus such words as maharaja, toazlr, may have been so written where 
the Tibetan has ma’-ha-ra-dza, wa-zir} 

The numerous deviations in the spelling of the same names may be classified as 
follows : First, there are the variations so common in the Tibetan spellings both of 
proper names and of ordinary words. Secondly, there are the divergent spellings of 
European writers, whether due to differences of date, or to systems of transliteration, 
or to individual idiosyncrasies: and an important group under this head consists of 
place-names which liave assumed a certain fixity in maps, -while another consists of 
names of rulers for which Cunningham’s Laddk is the chief or sole authority. In general 
the principles followed have been (1) to preserve in all citations the spelling of the 
writer, (2) to maintain an uniform and, if possible, correct spelling wherever Dr. Francke 
is speaking in his own person, except that (3) licence has often been taken to refer to 
places under the name-forms familiar in the ordinary maps. In the special local maps 
prepared for this volume a correct orthography has been thought appropriate. It is to 
be hoped that in the future writers on Tibet will show respect for an old literary language 
by presenting Tibetan words in the form of an exact transliteration according to an 

^ It may be here mcntioDed that many of the word* noted on pp. 14fMlae^ borrowed from Indian and European languages 
baT4^ been discussed by Dr. B. Laufor in his article ** Loan* words in Tibetan published in T*o%ng-Pao, vol. xvii (1916)^ 
pp. 449 sqq. 
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accepted S 3 r 8 tem, regardless of pronunciation, which readers unacquainted with the 
language will in any case distort — in obedience, it would seem, to a perverse instinct 
misguiding all alike, whether docti or indocUt in the presence of unknown vocables. 

Prior to the appearance of Cunningham’s Laddk (London, 1854) — with which wo 
should associate the likewise valuable work ( Western Himalaya and Tibetp London, 1852) 
of his fellow-explorer. Dr. Thomas Thomson — ^information concerning Western Tibet 
was based almost exclusively upon the reports of travellers, Chinese travellers from the 
fourth to the ninth century ▲.d., Roman Catholic missionaries during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, British travellers (Moorcroft, Henderson, Vigne) during the first part 
of the nineteenth. Some lists of kings were supplied by Csoma C5r5si, who lived in the 
country from 1823 to 1830, in Prinsep’s Usefvl Tables, pp. 131-2 ; and a few isolated 
notices have been traced in the Sanskrit chronicles (Sdja-tarai^nt) of Kashmir. 

Cunningham’s work was of great importance, furnishing not only a great deal of 
sjrstematio information concerning the geography, topography, meteorology, and 
economics of the whole region, but also a description of the ethnology and common 
life, the government, the religion, the languages, and the history. He supplies 
genealogies of kings and successions of priests for the several districts, and details the 
substance of local chronicles and narratives. His remarkable historical and 
topographical insight enabled him to produce a work which is susceptible much more 
of amplification than of correction, and which will retain its value as an original 
source. Since his time the region has been extensively visited by officials,* explorers, 
mountaineers, scientists, travellers, and sportsmen ; and Ladakh in particular has been 
found not beyond the reach of ordinary tourists. The most marked deficiency in our 
present knowledge of the whole territory affects its early history, which is not without 
importance, seeing that the trade route vi& Ladakh has from ancient times connected 
Kajibmir and India with the life and politics of Central Asia. Dr. Francke’s work, 
providing definite outlines for the later centuries, may furnish threads leading back to 
the beginnings. 

F. W. Thomas. 

Auffust, 1925. 

^ One Englishmen, en es-Oorpomlnemed Johsnon,STen held under the Eeihmir llehir&in the ofloe of Wnslr ol Tiodekh 
(1871-188S). He left e veiy hononreble repntetion (eee p, 142 of the preeent work). 
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INTRODUCTION 


Thb chronicles of {La-dvags), which are here for the first time edited and 

translated in their full extent, comprise in their earlier parts the history of the 
ancient empire of Great Tibet and in their more recent parts that of the West Tibetan 
empire. But even in the chapters dealing' with the history of Great Tibet special 
attention is shown to Western Tibet ; and these chapters do not appear to be mere 
extracts from general Tibetan works of history. On the contrary, they appear to be 
an original production, which had its origin in the west of the country. 

The first European to hear of the existence of a continuous historical narrative in 
Western Tibet was Csoma de EOrOs, who lived in Zahs-dkar and Upper Eunawar 
between A.n. 1820 and 1830. He says in a note appended to his list of Tibetan kings 
(Prinsep’s Tahlea, p. 132) that there was a book at Leh containing the names 

of the kings who successively reigned in that principality (Ladakh). But Csoma 
was never al}le to see the book. 

Csoma’s statement was questioned by Sir Alexander Cunningham, who visited 
Ladakh in a.d. 1846-7. He says that from Dpal-gp-rngon (tenth century) down to the 
end of the sixteenth century no historical records exist in Ladakh. This he explains 
in the following way ' — ' During the invasion of Ladakh by Ali-Mir, the Mohamedan 
chief of Skardo (sixteenth century), all the temples and monasteries of the country are 
said to have been destroyed, and their libraries thrown into the Indus.' Cunningham, 
however, managed to see historical books o<mtaining the history of Ladakh from 
c. A.D. 1580 down to the Dogra wars (A.n. 1834). These chapters were apparently 
translated for him into Urdu, and he wrote down in English what he was told. This 
method explains a number of blunders found in Cunningham’s chapter * Under Native 
Rulerp’. But a comparison of his account with that of the chronicles, as we have 
them now, plainly proves that his information wu drawn from original documents. 

The first to bring a copy of such an original document to Europe was Hermann v. 
3ohlagmtweit, who visited Leh in 1856. It was a copy specially prepared for him, 
executed by three lamas, but not until valuable presents had been given to the ex-king, 
Hjigs-med-mam-rgyal. This copy was published by Emil v. Schlagintweit, with 
a German translation, in Ahhotndiungen der kgl. hayeriachen AhadeanU der Wiaaen- 
aohc^fien, vol x, 1866. 

A copy of the Ladvaga--rgycd-raha, very similar to that of Schlagintweit, must 
have been in the hinds of the Bev. H. A. Jisohke when he made his collections of 
^Rbetaa . words for his -l^betan-EngliA dictionary. Many of the words and passages 

B 
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marked Glr. in his dictionary may be traced in the Tibetan text of Schlagintweit’s 
edition. But Jiischke’s rendering is often different from that of Schlagintweit. 

Dr. K. Marx, Moravian missionary at Leh, soon saw the insufficiency of 
Schlagintweit’s translation. At the same time he discovered at Leh two MSS. which 
contained fuller accounts of the times subsequent to a.d. 1620. He even induced 
a Ladakhi nobleman, Munshi Dpal-rgj'as, to write the story of the Dogra war, as such 
an account did not yet 'exist. Basing on this new material, Dr. Marx proposed to edit 
a history of Ladakh (of the West Tibetan empire, beginning with King Ni-ma-mgon 
in the tenth century) in three parts. The first part was to contain the history of 
Ladakh from Ni-ma-ingon to Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal (beginning of the seventeenth century ) ; 
the second part, the history from Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal down to the Dogra wars (1834) ; 
and the third part, that of the Dogra wars. The first part of his work appeared in 
the J.A.S.B., 1891, consisting of text, translation, and notes, exactly as intended by the 
author, who had died a few weeks before its publication. Of the second part, the 
Tibetan text being lost, an English translation only, with a few notes, was published 
by Dr. K. Marx's brother, Professor G. Dalman. It appeared in the J.A.S.B., 1894. 
The third part, text according to Ca MS., with a translation by my wife, sister-in-law 
to Dr. K. Marx, appeared in J.A.S.B., 1902. 

This was the state of t’li: gs when Dr. Vogel, officiating Director-General of 
Archaeology in India, asked m^ «o bring out a complete edition of the La-dvags-rgyal~ 
robs. In spite of all the labour spent on this little work the edition of the text, as well 
as its translation, had still many shortcomings. Not only was the text incomplete and 
scattered over various journals in two languages, but also the translation in many parts 
left much to be desired. 

My first ain. was, naturally, to recover those MSS, which had been intended by 
Dr. Marx to serve as a basis for his second publication, viz. 'the history of Ladakh from 
c. A.D. 1620 to 1834. These MSS. w ere called by Dr. Marx B MS. and C MS. Judging 
from the description w’hich Dr. Marx gives of the author of C MS., I came to the 
conclusion that he might be Munshi Dpal-rgyas of Leh. My conjecture proved right, 
and the Rev. G. Reichel of Leh was soon enabled to send me a copy of C MS., covering 
that particular period of history. Munshi Dpal-rgyas, however, was not satisfied with 
fuiiiishing this little chapter. On the contrary, he offered me in addition his most 
recent and most complete copy of his history of the- Dogra wars. An examination 
of this new account of the Dogra wars showed me the advisability of embodying it 
in the La-dvaga-rgyal-raha. Not to miss the meaning of a number of difficult 
passages in that chapter, I translated it at once into German. This German translation, 
together with a note on the relationship of the three different accounts of the Dogra 
war to one another, was published in the Z.D.M.G., voL Ixiv. All these different 
versions seem to come from Munshi Dpal-rgyas. It was more difficult to trace 
Dr. K. Marx’s B MS. As a description of the person who owned it about twenty 
years ago had not been left by Dr. K. Marx, I tried to recover it by offering 
a prize' to the person who should , find it. The prixe, amounting to 10 Ha. only. 
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was gained by the Christian schoolmaster at Leh, Joseph Tshe-brtaii, who found 
the MS. in the possession of Tsandan-niunshi at Leh. Of this MS. Joseph 
Tshe^brtan soon sent me a careful copy. Then I remembered having rend in 
Dr. K. Marx’s introduction that in several MSS. of the RgycU-rahs a chapter on 
cosmology and cosmogony preceded the historical account of the chronicles. At the 
same time people told me of Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ most recent historical activity, 
viz. his composition of a chapter on the history of Ladakh after 1842 a.d. Joseph 
Tshe-brtan provided me copies of all these productions, to which he added quite 
a new chapter, viz. Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ chronological and taxation tables. 

When I heard from Dr. L. D. Barnett that the British Museum was in 
possession of a MS. of the La-dvags-rgy(d-rah$, I asked Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, then 
officiating Director-General of Archssology, India, to allow me to order a photographic 
copy of the same, to which he kindly agreed. 

In the present publication the Tibetan text of the following chapters appears 
for the first time : — chapter ii, on cosmology ; chapter viii, on the kings from 
Bde-ldan-mam-rgyal down to the Dogra wars (c. 1625-1884 a.d.) ; chapter x, on 
the history of Ladakh after the Dogra wars ; and chapter xi, containing chronological 
and taxation tables. With regard to chapter ix, the history of the Dogra wars, 
let me state that in the present publication the text of Ca MS. has been replaced 
by that of (7c MS., because the latter MS. contains not only a fuller, but also 
a more reliable account of those wars. Moreover, the text of the other chapters, 
which is mainly reproduced from former publications by Schlagintweit and Marx, 
has been carefully revised, and compared with that of the London MS. ; and thus 
a number of doubtful readings have become clear. 

As regards translations, the following chapters only contain entirely new 
material chapter ii, on cosmology ; chapter x, on the history of Ladakh after the 
Dogra wars; and chapter xi, chronological and taxation tables. But here let me 
state that my revision of the former translations by Schlagihtweit and Marx has 
in a great number of cases led to entirely new conceptions. And the present 
revised translation yields a richer harvest of historical facts than could be gathered 
from the former translations. 

Let me now describe the five MSS. which have supplied the basis of the 
present text. I have not seen the original of a single MS. ; but a comparison of 
Uie different copies with one raother has shown me their reliability. Of the London 
MS. I had a photographic rejMtxluotion. 

1. Sehlagintweit’s MS. (5 MS.). The originid MS. was the property of the 
ex-Eong of Ladakh, Bjigs-med-mam-igyal. This ex-king resided at Leh during 
Hennann v. S<ddagintweit’8 visit to that town in 1856 a.d. At first he refused 
to produce his HS. at all; but, after valuable presents had been given to him, 
it was the ex-king himself who insisted on a copy of the MS. being prepared 
for Sehlf^iatweit by three lamas. The text of this copy was appended by Emil 
▼. Sdilagintweit to the publioarion his German translation of the Rgy<d-rah$ 
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mentioned above. Dr. K. Marx gives the following description of Schlagintweit’s 
copy of the text (J.A.S.B.. 1891, pp. 97-8): — ‘It apparently was written in 
dbu’can characters; consequently, in all those oases where certain dbu-med letters 
are apt to be confounded it may be taken for granted that, as compared with 
dbu-med MSS,, preference must be given to Schlagintweit’s edition, as being 
founded on an dbu-can MS. On the other hand, any MS. specially prepared by 
a native of Ladakh for a foreigner is apt to be less reliable than others of 
independent origin, for the reason — which would especially be true regarding 
historical documents — that the copyist will have a tendency to slightly alter the 
text, in the interest of his 'master, religion, or country^ suppressing such facts as 
may seem to be derogatory to their fame, and substituting for phrases liable to be 
misunderstood others of a less equivocal character. As to Schlagintweit’s edition, 
it must be admitted that the lamas who wrote the copy for his brother did not 
give way to anv -•.ch tendency until they reached the 6th line of folio 80a; 
be it that they wished to suppress certain facts contained in the sequel, 
or that they were of opinion that the “ merit ” of the presents extended no further : 
certain it is that beyond this point the text is merely a meaningless jumble of 
words, culled at random from the original, and put together in such a way that 
only a careful examination of the text by one who knew the language could reveal 
the fraud. These two and a half pages, therefore, which are supposed to embrace 
the history of about two centuries, are really not fit for translation, and the 
attempt can only conduce to results totally misleading. All the other parts of the 
MS. seem to have been done fairly well. There cu'e mistakes in spelling, and 
here and there an omission or an addition of a word or phrase that did not belong 
to the original ; but, on the whole, the MS. seems to have been better than many 
one sees here.’ Let me add a few words to Dr. K. Marx’s description of the last 
two and a half pages of S MS., embracing the history of Ladakh from Bde-ldan- 
rnam-rgyal to the Dogra war. It is not necessary to believe that ‘the merit’ 
of Schlagintweit’s presents extended no further, and that for this reason the royal 
MS. was not properly copied. I have come’ to the conviction that the royal MS. 
did not contain a better text. The royal MS. was one of those which close the 
history of Ladakh with Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal’s reign. Other MSS. of the same type 
are K. Marx’s A MS. and the London MS. {L MS.). Although the history 
proper of S MS. and L MS. ended with Seh*ge*mam<rgyal, a list of names of the 
more recent kings, together with a few historical notes, was‘~added by a later hand. 
That King Hjigs-med-mam-rgyal actually did not possess a better text of the 
history of his country after c. 1620 a.d. becomes evident from the following incident : — 
when his son, ex-King Bsod-nams-mam-rgyal, on a recent visit to Khalatse, 
discovered that the TiA-hdsin-pa family was in possession of a Itgyal-i'cdn which 
contained full descriptions of the reigns of the last independent kings, he carried 
away all these chapters on recent history, returning to the &mily only the first 
part of the history. 
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2/ A MS. Dr. K. Marx aays wii^ regard to it, ‘A MS. is a small book in 
16mo, bound in leather and well kept. It contains, on 109 leaves, 1st, a cosmogony 
and cosmology in outline; 2nd, the genealogy of the S&kyas; Srd, a history of the 
kings of Tibet (Yar-lung); 4th, a history of the kings of Ladakh down to King 
Seh-ge-mam-rgyal. Throughout it is roost neatly written, with comparatively few 
mistakes. As it was not originally written for an outsider, but for the private 
use of its owner, its text may safely be supposed not to have been altered 
on purpose. The history of the kings of Ladakh down to Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal 
fills twenty leaves.’ It forms the basis of the Tibetan text of K. Marx’s ‘first 
document ’. 

3. B MS. Dr. K. Marx says, ‘ B MS. is four loose leaves in folio, very 

old-looking, very much worn at the edges and comers, and tom in some places. 
It commences with the history of the second (Rnain-rgyol) dynasty of Ladakh 
kings, and gives a comparatively full account of the history of Ladakh down to 
the Dogra invasion. This MS. is very badly written, so much so that even 
Ladakhis find it difficult to read ; still, in point of evidence it ranks next to 
A, and the information which it contains regarding the decline of the Ladakh 
empire (since Bde-ldan-raam-rgyal) is especially valuable.’. When Dr. Marx died 
in 1891, it appears that the owner of this MS. claimed his property, and took it 
to his home. As Dr. Marx does not give any hints with regard to the owner’s 

personality, it was rather difficult to recover the MS. As already stated, Joseph 

Tshe-brtan found it in the possession of Tsandan Munshi at Leh. He prepared 
a copy of it, which he sent me. 

4. C MS. Dr. K. Marx says, ‘ C MS consists of two parts. The first part 

was specially prepared by command of the wazir of Ladakh. Consequently all the 
vices inherent in such MSS., as hinted at above, are manifest in it. It consists of 
twenty-three folio leaves. It is very carelessly written, and the text is very 

incomplete. It is much inferior to either A or B. It is obvious in several 

places that alterations were introduced on purpose, and the principle underlying 
this praotice can easily be discovered: it is to avoid, in the first place, the 
miraculous; secondly, anything that may be ofiTensive to the Dogra reader; and 
thirdly, all that may throw an unfavourable light on the royal family. Still, there 
are preserved in it a few passages that are new, and they will be found introduced 
in their proper places, and specially marked A and B. This MS. covers the 
-entire history of the kings of Tibet {Yar-lung) and of Ladakh till close upon the 
Dogra invasion. It also contains an interlinear translation into Urdu, but written 
in Tibetan {dbu-med) characters.’ 

‘ The second part of C MS. was prepared for me, at my special request, by the 
writer of the first part, who is the head of one of the ancient families that presided 
over important functions under the old regime. As I am not an official personage, 
I thinV I need not apprehend that he withheld the truth from me. In this 
portion he relates almost exclusively the events of the Dogra wars and the fall 
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of the Ladakh empire. As his own father was to some extent mixed up with 
these painful aifairs, it is to him a kind of family history as well. The very fact 
that he tells it at all, and without any embellishing touches, goes far to prove 
his veracity in this case ; and, as the whole narrative does not contain one word 
derogatory to the conquerors, but a long tale of ignominy and shame to the losing, 
i.e. his own, side, I think the character of the writer is fully established thereby.’ 
This MS., the second part of CMS., ‘consists of about six folio leaves. Its language 
is the modem Ladakh book-language, and this fact alone should render it particularly 
interesting to students of the Tibetan language.’ As already stated, we have at 

present three different versions of the ‘History of the Dogra Wars’, which were 

probably all composed by Munshi Dpal-rgyas. These three different versions will 
in the following be distinguished by the letters a, fc, and c. Ca MS., Munshi 
Dpal-rgyas’ first attempt, is the version published in J.A.S.B., 1902, pp. 21 ff. 
A fragment only of a translation of Ch MS. by Dr. K. Marx is found in 

J.A.S.B., pp. lOG-7. Cc MS., Munshi Dpal-rgyas’ final edition, forms 

the basis of the present Tibetan text of the history of the Dogra war. 
Wherever a passage of the text is indicated as from C MS., without the 

addition of a, h, or c, it means that it was taken from a chapter of Munshi 
Dpal-rgyas’ chronicle wliich either precedes or follows the history of the 
Dc^jra wars. 

5. L MS. From a letter of Dr. L. D. Barnett of the British Museum I learnt 
that the British Museum was in possession of a copy of the Rgyal-rahs of Ladakh. 
It is No. 6683 of the MS. collection. As the Museum authorities are forbidden by 
Act of Parliament to let any MSS. go out of the Museum, I was advised to have 
this MS. photographed. L MS. is a little book, consisting of seventy-two leaves of 
black indigo-tinted paper, furnished with dbu-can writing in gold. The sixe of the 
book is 23i x 8^ cm. There are five lines on every page. This MS. begins with 
an introductory hymn, after which follow, as I suppose, a cosmology and a genealogy 
of Buddha’s family As these chapters are not of any historical interest, I asked 
Dr. L. D. Barnett not to have them photographed, and to let the photographer 
begin his work with the history of Gfia-khri-btsan-po, on leaf No. 34. The text 
from leaf No. 84 to No. 70 closely agrees with Schlagintweit’s copy of the 
Rgyal-rahs. On leaf No. 70, with the history of Seft-ge-mam-rgyal, the text 
proper comes to an end. But it is remarkable that the history of this king, as 
preserved in L MS., contains a few passages which are not found in any other 
MSS. at my disposal. These passages are, however, in agreement with Cunningham’s 
account of the same reign (see his Ladakh). The remaining two leaves contain 
only a list of the kings following Seh-ge-mam-rgyal. The last king mentioned is 
Hjigs-med-chos-kjd'sefi-ge, the father of the present ex*King Bsod-naros-mam-rgyal. 
Thus, L MS. is a specimen of those chronicles which were wrtten at the end of 
King Seh-ge-mam-rgyal’s reign. They were probably called ‘ Biographies of 
SeA-ge-rnam-rgyal’. 
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As stated by the early Tibetan writers of history, they made ose of several 
historical books which were then current in Ladakh.. In parts ii, iii, and iv, the 
following are mentioned : — 

1. Rnam-biad-mhon-paJjt-mdzod (Abhidharma-ko4a). . 

2. ChoS'hbyuH. 

3. Rgyal-raha-che’-chuA-mama. 

4. Hjig-rten~gdaga-pa. 

5. RgycU-raba-spun-po-gaum-khug-blon-pohi-rgyal-mtahan. 

6. Gaan-ba or Hbru-bdua (Guhya-samaja ?). 

7. Dan-po-dban-bped-rim-pahi-dgu-byun. 

8. Hkhor-lo-ana-bdun. 

Of these works No. 7 is still known in Ladakh, where it is called Rim-dgu. 
This work may possibly come to light again. As I understand, this book contains 
not exactly folklore, but popular legends, referring to the early reigns. The book 
called Choa-hbyun is given in Csoma’s list of historical books. To these eight works 
may be added the Rgya-cher-rol-pa (Lalita-viatara), which book was utilized by 
the writer of part iii, the genealogy of the Sakyas. The little song, Rgyal-riga- 
bram-zehi~bu-mo~dan, etc., was directly copied from that book. 

The office of chronicler does not appear to have been continually occupied in 
Ladakh. We know only of the following occurrences : Under King Mu-khri-btsan-po 
{798-804 A.D.) a first history of Tibet was written. Then King Bdeddan-mam-rgyal 
{c. 1625-45 A.D.) wrote a biography of his father, Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal. Finally, 
Munshi Tshe-riA-dpal-rgyas, of Leh, has acted as chronicler of more recent times. 
It is, of course, very probable that between these three there worked a great 
number of chroniclers who have been forgotten. At present we cannot expect 
to find any more MSS. of the RgyaUraba, dating from King Mu-khri-btsan-po’s 
times. Still, the early parts of the text of the royal MS. {S MS.) were possibly 
copied from an ancient MS. of the Rgyal-raba of c. 800 a.i>. 

It is very probable that some of the early historians of Ladakh or Tibet took 
Indian Vamiavodia as their model. The Foypidva/f of Chamba, for instance, as 
published by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel in his Antiquitiea qf the Chamba Stale, bears a strong 
resemblance to the older portions of the La-dvaga-rgyal-rcba. Both productions 
begin with an introductory hymn, in which the book is called a necklace. The 
necklace is represented as being wound round the neck of the deity or saint to 
whom the book is dedicated. Then, both books contain a long list of names of 
raytholo|^cal beings, the supposed supernatural ancestors of the race of kings, and, 
in a third part, the names of the actual human kin^ are given. The Indian 
Vaffuidvalia, even if they contained nothing but names, were written in metre, and 
such was also the case, probably, with the Tibetan productions. A last remnant 
of such a Tibetan metrical Varfii&valS we may have in Schlagintweit's folios IS and 
14a (the seven heavenly thrones), where there are ten lines of metrical verse which 
contain in lines 1-6 only names, and in lines 7-10 a few notes on that group of kings. 
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In addition to the Indian VamiSmlis, Tibetan historiography may have been 
influenced in very early times by Chinese historiographers. Rockhill may be right 
•when he compares the seven Tibetan Khri (heavenly throne) kings with the twelve 
celestial sovereigns of the Chinese Sanhwang; the six Tibetan Jjegs with the eleven 
terrestrial sovereigns of the Chinese ; and the eight Tibetan Lde with the nine 
human sovereigns of the Chinese. Possibly the Tibetans were not at once furnished 
with sufEcient names to satisfy a Chinese historian. Therefore they had to manufacture 
new names or classes of names, and insert them in their lists. This may account 
for the repeated beginning in the RgycU-rabs, part iv, as we have it at present. 
Thus we find two kings of the name of Spu-rgyal. ^ Qf the palace of Phyi-dbaA- 
stag-rtse, which was stated in the chronicles to have been in existence during the 
reign of the first king, we hear again, ten or eleven generations later, that it was 
then built as the first ]>alace of the country. Then, Although the couniry is described 
as having been in a high state of civilization under itsifirst king, a first introduction 
of civilization is attributed also to several of his succesAors. From the Chinese the 
Tibetans probably learned history- writing in prose. In 'this connexion, however, we 
must not forget that the Tibetans are ethnically related to the Chinese. It is not 
impossible tliat both these nations had inherited their lists of mythological kings 
from their common ancestors. And this may account fo^ the similarity between their 
lists of mytliological kings. 

But a really intelligent form of prose-writing M^as not acquired before the 
fifteenth century, when quite a new way of recording facts made its appearance. 
This last and best form of chronicling was probably leAmt from the Muhammadan 
writers of the period. 

The man who compiled the story of the kings of Yjor-lm, Rgyal-rabs, port iv, 
did not derive his information only from chronicles in prose or verse, but also made 
use of the folklore of his time, and thereby added a new charm to his chapter of 
the history. Thus we find an old proverb placed at -the beginning of the chapter 
and popular ditties, referring to the reignA of Spu-de-guA-igyal and Khri-sroA-lde- 
tsan. The first song in part iii is probably a verse from Buddhist literature which 
had become popular, whilst the second song was taken from the Lalita-vutara. It is 
interesting that in t)r. K. Marx's B MS. (part riii) also an ancient popular song is 
found, which it was the historian’s endeavour to turn into prose. My attention 
was drawn to this interesting fact in the following way : — I told my Tibetan assistant, 
Bzod-pa-phun-tshogs of Khalatse, to read through the third chapter of Schlagintweit's 
text of the chronicles, to see if he could find poetical parts in it. He read it and 
said that he had not found anything, because the old song of Ali Mir, which was 
contained in Dr. K. Marx’s Rgyal-rab», was omitted in Schlagintweit’s copy. He 
said that he had often heard people sing a song of Ali Mir- When I examined 
Marx’s text, I could see at once that seven lines of the old song could be easily 
restored by making only very slight alterations in tiie text. It tiien runs os 
follows : — 
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kha-Han-im-yis-rmi-lam-du 

mtsho-nas-seri-ge- nar-gyis-mch oiis 

rgycU-kha~tun-la~thim-par-mthon 

de-dan-dus~mtshuus-hu-mo-hdi 

sems-can-dan-ni-ldan-par-gynr 

Juii-la-bu-zig-nen-par-ahye 

min-la-sen-ge-mam-Tyyal-thogs. 

Then also, in the tale of the battle of Babsgo, Schlagintweit’s MS., we find 
a little song of four lines included, as follows (with two corrections by myself) : — 

Rgyal-po-Bah-sgor-h'zugs-aih 
Kha-chul-dmag-dan-hcas 
Sog-po-mams-la-brgyab-pas 
Sog-hbros-thabs- su-sou . 

Another song referring to Ni-ma-mam-rgyal is found in C MS., and the last 
chapter of the chronicle contains a few proverbial sapngs. 

The influence of prose productions of folklore (the Kesar-saga in particular) on 
the writing of history is, of course, very distinct in the early parts of the chronicle. 
Let me mention only the description of the seven heroes under Guh-sroh-bdu-rje, 
which at once cedis to mind the seven ’Agus of the Kesar-saga. But also passages 
like the description of Lha-dbah-mam-rgyal’s three sons, who lived as late eis the 
sixteenth century, look as . if they heul just been copied from the Kesar-saga. 

This brings us to the question of the Bon religion, which religion is apparent in 
many parts of the Rgycd-raha. Thus (l) in the chapter on -cosmology we find 
a line of gods, preceding the gods of the four continents, which looks as if it 
might be of Bon-po origin. It begins with Nam-kyer-rgyal po, who is probably 
identical with Kyer-rdzoh-sfian-po of the Glin-choa (religion of the Kesar-saga). 
(2) The tables of nations in the same chapter, which are not yet entirely intelligible, 
also look as if they had come down to us from early Bon*po times. (3) The ancient 
dynasties of kings from Gfla-khri-btsan-po down to Lha-tho-tho-ri-snen-biial, look as 
if they had been introduced wholesale from Bon-po m}rthology. As we know from 
the mythology of the Kesar-saga {Glin-choa, the most original type of the Bon 
religion), the world consists of three realms, viz. (a) heaven, the land of the gods ; 
(6) the earth, the land of men ; and (c) the underworld, the land of the Ndgaa {klu). 
Now it is remarkable that all the five groups of mythological kings are connected 
with one or otiier of these three realms of mytiiology, as follows : — The seven heavenly 
khri (thrones) are connected with the land of the gods ; the two Bar-gyi-ldih, the 
six Saii-lcga, and the ^ht Safyi-lde are ooDneo(»d with the earth ; and the five 
Smad-kyi-hUan or Klu-rgtfol (N&ga-r^'aa) belong to Yog-Mu, the reidm of the Ndgaa. 
(4) Then the history of Sroh-btsan-agam-po with his two wives at once calls to mind 
the tale of King Kesar with his two wives, as I have repeatedly stated. And the 
influeooe of the Kesar-saga is firit also in other parts of the chronicle, as stated 
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above. Gesar’s (Kesar's) name is found three times in the chronicle, viz. in parts i, 
ii, and vi. He is the revealer of historical knowledge. 

Let me now review the text of the La’dvags-t'gycd~raba. It consists of ten parts, 
some of which have headings in Tibetan, whilst others have not. 

Part I : Introductory Hymns. One hymn is found in S MS., another in L MS. 

Part II : Cosmology and Cosmogony. Dr. K. Marx mentions such a chapter 
as occurring in .1 MS. The following text is based on a copy of this chapter 
provided by Joseph T.she-brtan of Leh. 

Part III ; The Genealogy of the Sakyas. This chapter is found in A MS., 
S MS., and L MS. It is interesting that several of the mythological names contained 
in it are found also in inscriptions of Ladakh and in folklore. This shows how 
deeply rooted is the belief of the people that the kings of Ladakh are descended 
from the Sakya race. The following text is based on S MS. But A MS. might 
be adduced for comparison. The hi.story from Kna-ba-can to Gautama Buddha is 
almost literally identical in S MS. and A MS. 

Part IV ; The Tibetan Kings of Leh and Lhasa down to 'GlaP-dar-nia, the 
Apiostate. This chapter is entitled in Tibetan ‘ History of the First Spread of 
Buddhism’. It is found in MS., C MS., S MS., and L MS. The same times 
we find described in Central Tibetan and Mongolian historical books and in Chinese 
works. The latter were translated by S. W. Bushell (JRAS., 1880). A most 
successful attempt to reconcile the Chinese with the Tibetan accounts was made by 
Herbert Muller in the Zeitschn/t fiiv eerglcichendc Rechtskunde, Bd. xx. My 
chronology is based on the Chinese chronicles. The following text is based on 
S MS. ; but L MS. has been adduced for comparison. 

Part V : Glail-dar-ma’s Persecution of Buddhism. This chapter is entitled in 
Tibetan ‘ The Submerging of Buddha’s Religion ’. It is found in A MS., C MS., 
S MS., and L MS. The same times are described in Central Tibetan, Mongolian, 
and Chinese historical works. Even Alblrdni speaks of Long-dherman, Langdarma. 
The text of this chapter is based on S MS. ; but L MS. has been adduced for 
comparison. 

Part VI : The Kings of the First West Tibetan Dynasty. This chapter is 
entitled in Tibetan ‘ The Story of the Later Spread of Buddlia’s Religion ’. It is 
found in A MS., C MS.. S MS., and L MS. The Chinese works do not contain 
any passages relating to those events. The Central Tibetan and Mongolian authors 
tell the tale down to King Dpal-gyi-rogon. Of later times they supply only 
occasional notes, as, for instance, the note on a census of Tibet and Ladakh under 
the Emperor Kublai Khan in the thirteenth century. The text of this chapter is 
based on A MS. ; but C MS., S MS., and L MS. liave been adduced for ocMnparison. 

Part VII : The Kings of the Second I>3masf7 down to Seh-ge-mam-rgyal. 
This is probably the ‘ Biography of Seh-ge*mam*rg]ral’‘pompiled.by his son Bde-ldan- 
rnam-rgyal, as stated in S MS. No Oriental would begin a biography with the 
birth of his hero. The hero’s history is given at the end of a long narrative of his 
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ancestors. A MS., S MS., and L MS. are probably such biographies of Seh-ge-rnam- 
igyal, furnished with the most elaborate groundwork. The text of this chapter is 
based on A MS.; but C MS., S, MS., B MS., and L MS. have been adduced for 
comparison. Foreign historical works contain only occasional references to the events 
told in this chapter. 

Part VIII ; The Last Independent Kings of Ladakh. This chapter, which is 
not furnished with a Tibetan title, is found in B MS. and C MS. »5? MS. and 
L MS. supply only a few additions to the text. Foreign historical works contain 
only occasional references to the events told in this chapter. The following text is 
based on B MS- ! but C MS. and in a lesser degree S MS. and L MS. have been 
adduced for comparison. 

Part IX : The History of the Dogra War. Its Tibetan title is ‘ History of 
the War waged by Mah&r&ja Gul&b SiAg’s Soldiers against Ladakh and Tibet’ 
It is found in Ca MS., Cb MS., and Cc MS. The same events are described by 
Tshe-brtan of Khalatse and Basti-Rani. The text of this chapter is based on 
Cc MS. ; but a few additions were made from Ca MS. 

Part X : Ladakh after the Dogra War (1842-86 a.d.). This chapter was written 
by Munshi Tshe-riA-dpal-rgyas of Leh, and his text was copied for the present 
publication by Joseph Tshe-brtan of Leh. 

In an eleventh part Munshi Tshe-rin-dpal-r^as’ Chronological and Taxation 
Tables will be found published. 

The aim of the present publication is not to bring out a critical edition of 
a Tibetan work on history, but to present in a connected text all the historical facts 
contained in the various MSS. of the West Tibetan chronicles. 

As after 1600 a.i>. the various MSS. do not correspond with regard to their texts, 
it would be advisable on some later occasion to publish the texts of the different MSS- 
in full. 

Where does the truth begin ? I am convinced that all the early groups of kings 
(see Part IV) have nothing to do with history. They belong to Bon*po mythology. 
The first historioal king is SroA-btsan-sgam-po (600-50 a.d.).. The Tibetan art of 
writing history begins with him. But, as the Tibetans probably could remember his 
fore&tiiers up to his greadi-great-grandfather, the Bangs Khri-slian-bzuA-btsan, 
HbroA-sfian-lde-ru, Stag-ri-sfian-gzigs, and Qnam-ri-sroA-btsan may also be historioal 
persmiages. Thus the first possibly historical king, Khri-sfian-bzuA-btsan, may have 
lived about 120 years before SroA-btsan-sgam-po, c. 480 a.d. 

Let me now examine the general features of Ladakh historiography. The character 
of the dhronioleB is not the same during the different periods which they describe. 
The fiipt three and a half chapters contain only legendary matter, taken from Buddhist 
as weU as Bon’To mythology. Then follow! one and a half chapters of real history 
(Part IV, seoand half; and Part V). They tell the tale of the empire of Great 
l^bei. Then we hear the tale of the West Tibetan empire, which in its most 
andietit parts (Part VI) can hardly be called a history ; nor was it apparently meant 
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to be auch. It was begun as a pedigree of the kings of Leh, whose chief intention 
was to prove their descent from the famous line of the ancient kings of Lhasa. 
Thus the first portion of this chapter, covering roughly the period from 900 to 1400 a.d., 
does not contain much beside mere names. About the year 1400 the account begins 
to become fuller. This may be due to the fact that the second dynasty branched 
off at about that time, and this new line of kings may have had a stronger instinct 
for history. Or it may be due to Muhammadan influences. At any rate, the 
accounts grow in fullness after 1 400 a.d. Still, they leave much to be desired from 
a European point of view. The writers were lamas, and to them the gfreatest events 
during thf; reign of a king were his presents to Itunas and monasteries, or his 
building of chortens {mchod-rten, stupa) and mani-walls. Much ink has been expended 
on these events, which are of very little interest to the average European. On the 
other hand, the campaigns of the kings are treated with extraordinary brevity, and 
of their economical work we hear nothing at all. Only in the case of the last 
few kings arc we able to form an idea of their characters, and of the tactics 
employed during the campaigns we hear practically nothing. The chronicler is quite 
satisfied with telling us the final result. Thus we see that all those points which 
go to make a history of a country serviceable are missing in these Western Tibetan 
records ; and yet the naive tone of the chroniclers has often a charm of its own. 

An important question is this : do the Ladakhi historians tell the truth, or is 
their history entirely or partially fabricated matter? The best test of the veracity 
of a historical account is a comparison with other entirely independent documents. 
Only in comparatively few cases are we enabled to compare a Western Tibetan 
account of an event with that of a foreign country. Of greater importance in that 
respect are the many inscriptions on rock and stone which are scattered all over 
the country. T have made a special study of these records, and have come to the 
following conclusion : from the inscriptions it becomes evident that at any rate the 
kings of the Rnain-rgyal dynasty are historical realities, and their order of succession 
is the same on the records on stone as in the chronicles. Records containing the 
names of all of them have been found, from Lha-dbau-rnam-rgyal down to Tshe-dpal- 
rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal. As far as contemporary history of other countries can be adduced 
by way of comparison, the chronicles do not contain anything that conflicts there- 
with. The test of the veracity of the account of the first dynasty is of a more 
insufficient nature. Records on stone relating to the time from c. 8S0 to 1400 A.i>. are 
rarer than those of later times, and several of them do not contain the prefer name 
of the sovereign. This much has so far come to light. Eling Hbum-lde’s name is 
found on the rock at Mul-bhe, which contains an edict by him. The name of his 
son, lih-gi'os-[mchog-ldiui], occurs iu an inscription on the wall of the Byams-pa- 
di^av'po temple at Leh. An inscription at Tnbo in Spi-ti mentions King Lha-cheu' 
byafi-chub-sems-dpab (first half of the eleventh century) as a contemporary of 
the Gu-ge king Byafi-chub-tod and the &mous Indian teacher Atida. Thus 
the tes^ony of the inscriptions which have become known up to the pres«it does 
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not go very far with regard to the accuracy of the first part of the chronicles. 
Here folklore comes to our aid. It has preserved the nanies of two more kings 
of the first dynasty in two songs, the drift of which is not in opposition to 
what the chronicles say about them; these are the kings Ni-ma-mgon and Jo-dpal. 
And the name of yet another king, or at least prince, of Western Tibet, Prince 
Rih-chen, is apparently attested by the chronicles of Kashmir. Certainly, we should 
be glad to be able to adduce more arguments to prove the accuracy of the account 
of the first dynasty. However, what can be adduced is in accordance with its 
statements, even with regard to chronology, and I think we have a right to accept 
also the account of the first West Tibetan dynasty as on the whole true and reliable. 

In no case do the West Tibetan chronicles enable us to fix the time of the 
reign of a king exactly, and the Tibetan dates have to be used with much caution. 
The Tibetans, as well as the Chinese, have cycles of sixty years, which are differentiated 
by numbers. The first Tibetan cycle begins with the year 1024 a.d. (1026 according 
to Waddell). This great cycle of sixty years contains smaller cycles of twelve years 
each, the single years of which are named after twelve animals. To be able to 
distinguish between the same animal years within the cycle of sixty, the animals’ 
names are coupled with thei names of the Tibetan five elements. Thus, a date is 
complete if the following is given : (l) the number of the great cycle, (2) the animal 
of the little cycle, (3) the element. For instance, the water-ox year cd’ the fourteenth 
cycle is the year 1853 a.d. But in most cases the date is not given completely enough 
to be of much use. In the most ancient dates only the animal's name is given. Some 
time between 1500 and 1600 the Ladakhis began to combine the animal’s name with 
that of an element. Dates furnished also with the number of the cycle of sixty do 
not occur before the nineteenth century. Besides, I have come to the conclusion 
that the Ladakhi fcycles are behind the Tibetan cycles by exactly twelve years. 
Compare the dates for the beginning of the Dogra war and for the discovery of 
the sapphire mine. But in the second half of the nineteenth century some lama 
authority introduced the Tibetan cycles. Thus we have no absolute cerbvinty with 
regfard to West Tibetan dates. As, however, several West Tibetan kings w'ere 
contemporaries of other historical personages whose dates can be fixed, we are in 
a position to furnish all the Ladakhi kings with approximate dates. With regard to 
the second dynasty eventual mistakes can hardly amount to more than a decade. 
From the outset it must be understood that the reign of a certain king may have 
been longer or shorter than the period given in this chronicle ; but it is probable 
that some years of his actual reign coincide with some of the years given here. 
The fixed dates, on which hinges the whole chronology given in this book, are the 
following: — Glan-dar-ma, 816-42 a. d., according to the Chinese; Atisa, 980-1053 a.d., 
according to the Rehti-niig ; Prince Rin-chen, c. 1320 a.d., according to the Kashmir 
chronides ; TsoA-kha-pa, 1356-1418, according to the Rehu-mig ; the Turkoman invasion 
of Ladakh under Sultan Hudar, 1532 a.d., according to the Ta'rikh-i-Rashvii ; the 
siege of Bab-sgo, c. 1650 a.d., according to various authorities ; Desideri’s visit to 
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Leh, under Ni-ma-mam-rgyal, 1715 a.d. ; Moorcroft's visit to Leh, under Tshe- 
dpal-mani-rgfyal, 1820 a.d. ; Dogra wars, 1834-42 a.d. The intervening periods are 
filled up by assigning about thirty years to each reign. 

The most important foreign works which are of particular value for a history 
of Western Tibet are (l) the Rajataraiiginl (chronicles of Kashmir), by Kalhana, 
for the Chinese and Kashmiri expeditions to Western Tibet 'in the eighth century; 
(2) the Annals of the Chine.se Thang dynasty, for the same period ; (3) the 

R&jataranginl (chronicles of Kashmir), by Jona-rAja, for the career of Prince 
Rin-chen in the beginning of the fourteenth century and the Kashmiri expeditions 
to Ladakh in the fifteenth century ; (4) the Ta'rikh-i-Rashidi, for the Turkoman 
expedition to Ladakh in the sixteenth century ; (5) Roman Catholic accounts of 
d’Andrada’s mission to Tsaparang in Gu-ge in the seventeenth century ; (6) Desideri’s 
account of his journey to Lhasa and Leh, 1715 ; (7) the account of the Mughal 
historian, Mir-Izzet-Ullah, for details about the siege of Bab-sgo, c. 1650 a.d. ; 
(8) Bernier’s travels (Kashmir), for the relations of the Mughal emperors to Western 
Tibet in the seventeenth century ; (9) Moorcroft’s travels, for the times of the last 
independent king of Ladakh ; (10) Central Tibetan and Mongolian works are of 
the greatest importance for the history of Western Tibet down to the tenth century. 
After that time they contain only casual notes on Western Tibet, as, for instance, 
on the census of Ladakh under Kublai-Khan. 

Together with the chronicles of Ladakh I am publishing the chronicles and 
genealogical trees of several West Tibetan vassal chiefs and three short accounts 
of important events in Ladakhi history. They are found under ‘ Minor Chronicles ’. 
The chronicles relate to the following provinces : ZaAs-dkar, Bzan-la, Gu-ge, Bu-rig 
(Cig-gtan, Sod, Mkhar-bu), Baltistan, Ko-loh of Lahul, Ti-nan of Lahul, and 
Bar-bog of Lahul. And the brief accounts tell the tale of the Dogra war (two 
versions) and of the trade between Letdakh and Ku]tl and narrate the services of 
several ministers and generals. 

Besides the chronicles and genealogical trees, the following historical documents 
are also of great importance ; — (l) Inscriptions on stone, etc. They will be treated 
in a special part. (2) Decrees on paper issued by certain kings. Up to the present 
I have discovered the following : — two decrees by Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal, one by Tshe- 
dbafi-mam-rgyal II, one by Tshe-dpal-mam-rgyal, and one by Biddhi Singh of Kulil. 
As regards KulQ kings, a great number of letters by them in Takri, addressed to 
various chiefs of Lahul, have been collected by Mr. G. .C. L. Howell, Assistant- 
Commissioner of Ku]ti. But it would not be difficult to collect similar documents 
in I^akh. 'They are all of the greatest historical interest. (3) The 
of monasteries. I have succeeded in seeing the following; — ^the Chaga-yig of the 
Gyuh-druA (Lamayxiru) monastery of Ladakh, and of the Gandhola and Trilokan&tha 
monasteries of Lahul. The Chag»-yig of ' the Likir mmiastery is contained in an 
inscription on a wall of the monastery. The MdhiUmyas do not contain much 
historical, but a great deal of legendary matter. 
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With regard to names of kings, the Tibetans seem to have had the principle 
of not repeating the same name. If ever the sanie name occurs a second time, as in 
the case of Tshe-dbah-rnam-rgyal and Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, we may be sure that the 
second king of such name was not heir-apparent, but a younger prince, previous to 
his accession to the throne. 

My thanks are due to the following persons for having assisted in the translation 
of the chronicles : — To Mrs. S. Becker-Chapman, of Herrnhut, for having looked 
over my first rough copy of the English translation ; to the two Tibetan Christians, 
Bzod-pa-phun-tshogs, of Khalatse, and Joseph Tshe-brtan, of Leh, ibr having assisted 
me to find the correct interpretation of several difficult Tibetan passages; and, 
most of all, to Dr. F. W. Thomas, of the India Office, for having revised the work 
before printing. Dr. Thomas has not only revised the English rendering, but has 
also cleared up many a difficult passage (n the translation. I must not forget my 
predecessors, who cleared the way for the present edition. The greatest praise is 
due to the late Dr. K. Marx, of Leh, who showed for the first time that the 
JRgyal-rahs contains a coherent and intelligible account of the past, and is not a mere 
jumble of words. 
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! VX"'‘aV«is;*’^a-^-a-[aia *]5 1 ■^Va§*^wa*ai,*fj-^»j*^«I-gi:;-B*on,-»i\’iu*o | jo 
^VB^*^u[ya3;^*jj*|,i^*^<l*§c;*a*aif|*^*»i^f| | '^8;*;!je;*o*^iB)a*aa;,*j)*^^*^^)*|[:;‘B*<m)'»iXa*'||ij | ^^‘^jci'a* 

| o»^‘g;^*'a*fl,j^* 3 r*a^*;'*>^* 4 S"'*^‘'g*^*?l’|’»*% | I’a’a^a-V 

I ^’i^*^*^aai‘|fl*«i^’^’a5i;,*»i<:^*a*,*«<ya*oja*^a'>i*aa:^*»i*«|gc;fi*aa | 

^^^^•’;^(^•^|^^H•:^i|a,•*lga^•^:^•^•■fi^•a•a ] ^^•aa;*a*i?c;*a*a|(^i^*^^'?it^*a,i 5 ii* 3 rY^*i*aa | a*^'S.*^*oi^( 7 ir^|j* 


I 5•‘j^Y5f^•^^'^•'^•5•^^q•a^•B|f|•^•3a•'|5C^a•a•:;,c; | »i|a^*'S*c,*ai*^a*a*5*iflc;*ii^ | ^a’a*^Y"^* 

* « 

I I I a:;T|^-a^a*|a* 2 vaa* 

t t I ^a‘ 5 *»i**»* SO 



2C 


ANTIQUITIES OP INDIAN TIBET 


(Vot, n 


I I I ^*a^*|«i*^V***^i1**?f^ I 

5r^raii^'ii*5e;r‘5& I I ^V^‘|’v3'*i\»i^*$*wi*a*i| | 

^^.^-.a,.i^^.^ I ^a;,*aBy‘Sg^|*^a ] I 1 

10 I I «*‘5* 

’’!l|■'*9{’^*^=^*5^*''^*' I 5c;*1c;*<|5)a,*g^*^^a*^c;‘^*«^’»l*^iN*a^*^^a*]fj^*|ja»a^*^|^a*a5a‘^a’«V5^*^ | 

I 5i:;*^’^a*af«^*^a*n>|a*a ) I a^T»Ti^aa* 

^■^:;;*»<|a*3a*^5Ra*^a | I I ! 

a^‘a^^*aV^<^*j6'*!;;q*^i\*S^|*$‘a*a*:;ifa*«ifl6;a*aa| I 

^a,*ga*aa | ^•^^•5*l?*aq*‘a*a<'a’aa | aa*3a*^a»^*»^a | 1 

5‘II1V5 I g‘3‘^^’3*^ I J*3*f*i-a^**;^-T5-V«iv‘X II 

«*'gi^^‘H*a*a*5a*^‘^^‘ai5^*5‘a*5c; I ■^•a*f|a*^^a*'^ I ii^*5j’i^»|a'*;c; | ^ic;*5j*^'af| 5|c;*5|*c^^*1^*Hc^a*^y 

20 aa^’Tj^a*^ I ^<a*5R*|c;*%^5*‘W^a*aaa*»v9'*'»1*^^’^ I ^^*^'^^*•*"'*^1^**’^*^ I a*i*1**N I I 

V^*aa I a^vi*w*iq*^^ I aa*^<c;*^*'<H^a*aac;*^c;*ai(a’a ) 'j^*>^*^^*a | ^aa*ife*a | ^ava | a^ya | 

apa*^^*a<;;a*a*^aa*a’^*a*>|t;*^aa*i‘a ; ^•^•^^•^ya*q^*a^*3[^a*4B*5l*"?5**> 1 Sa*3*ja*'W*Xa*^^* 
^ya I 5a*a^yy||a*^y|y5a‘a‘9^*l^ I |ja‘¥*^*a‘ja*H'‘^«i|a*ay:^a*aay3*4*y*^*«^*'****S^*3’ 
c^^a‘i^*¥*^l^a*^yySrig^*a^*'g^*a4j*3^6;*a»a*'^*ae;a*1t | | aa*^*;*5ja* 

25 3"«*^va<yX' | ^■i‘«*S*aaa*«ya*B4y^«^*3a*a | 8*^y^^a’^^*^y«!^'3y^a*3^ii*a*^y^ya | ^aa* 
»y5*a^^*yag6;a*W \ 

5a*X^*^»*«**ia*8*1f^-^'iiyy I ^^a*ip I 1 I ! V**^ I 1 8^* 

a"*^aa*^<q*5|’a^y3r*||‘a^a*i^*ifA^ jaa*fl*a^^a*ir i ^a^’i’a'af^'a^va’^a ^ iw^a'§*^a'fta* 
30 »M8y^vi*ayr^a*^«^»^jya i ^^•«yaaq*‘y*a||ya|^a’ajya»S(^-^yt^ I ■^•3f*ay^a*aVTp’|^ 
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o,‘i(^i‘aS;v^i^*^*qi[^^l*^*«nio,*ui*i*S^^| I 
a,^a‘'jf*‘j^i^*3?»*8*c;i^‘^<|*a^ai’* | 

">^^«i*BV-5'I‘^*^**'‘'*'V*’*^ I 10 






^^•a*»it^i^’aa;;*(i,Vyn’5^ | 


15 


j ^j5acy*«i*«|ipM*a | |ai*lry^ | ^yilyai^’a jyi*^c;*tiy^?I*^ya^ | 

¥*5y^^V^H*iyBV||a<i*^ | fr^•»l•a^•l•1^^•^^|[JB•8^l j | | ^‘^y-i'iraySly 25 

ay«<y^yBl I I ^***»>’T^^*5**‘*a';^* 
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ANTIQUITIES OP INDIAN TIBET 


fVoL. n 


1 | ^*g*l*«*a*ai*»*^*§^*^>R*‘5*^^*1fc;* | •p^>ii*a(Vy 


IV 

10 (SMS.) >®'«| I I S’** 

I 

^Hnc;*a I Sl*3;jafi*‘Sfi‘.g’<|»i*'ii || 

4|*?'*i>^*‘3'*a^^*«^f I 1 ] *lc;*‘5'*^ai:;*|^*3,»«*a^'H5*a,|c;*J^^* 

iN-0|^*U«i*'5r*^H^q*|ai*a) | I | ^je;*«n|*(^q*a* 

.gccaij^'a^ I ) q‘^|^vo*"^ I 1 I S«’ 

^^q«aq(ca*ai I I I 

^ya||yn^ I | | 

^1 ^»i*«ip%*«i*m^a*ir(a,|f»i*3r)*B^«^*? I l 
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3^(1 MS. I MS. I 1 

I ^•«»^*^^|*ic;<f5‘||«i*‘y:^*«i(^V^V«f^ I »**|*w;*^'^*ji*^y’^^*o**« I 

I I 3***r«^*’»WS’' i 5*3“^* ^**’^’’*3*5^'’ i ^v 5 

j^»*r(-*i MS. F(»i’P)**>5v|^*^*^T^’*iT^“' I MS. p*i-ir)*^’5*r^^<<*|^‘«ji;'«?V 

•'31^'l|*g,'^*’‘^’’’(i*’^)(^ MS. MS. ^) I li^'a>*n»^a.‘^»)f|*^*^|C;n*ai*^-»l*j|y jq 

*i*j^e;-^5 1 *i<v*'*"'’^*«*^*’I^*^*«*a*?(‘^*’’B^*i 1 1 «»5^’§V*^‘ 1^'^‘^‘i^‘ll*'**'*^*'^ I S*** 

^•9*^*^*H*>»S^*‘fi (i MS. ^q*^*«><^*‘2) I 

1 15 

a^*) I 

I 80 

(i MS. I 

w^q*ii*^wi^«i*«pr^*«fw«iq*q*[i)|^]’qV^*>*^1^*^ II 
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ANTIQUITIES OF INDIAN TIBET 


IVOL. n 


5 












10 I I I I ^•qji I 

i-^ai-'S' I |*\*al*j*^ I II • 

I aia*ui^***i(i MS. »i‘*si)*5g»i*^*y*x;c;*^*^*S|i^*1i^ | 

I | i^*i*«pv*^rr»i*f<|’'^Taafi*afi | fl'»i*y^|* 

a^;^-aV»r^-5,c ;- 1 ac;,*‘^i;,‘3^'^*a | |c;*ir*u}*5j*^^|'a | ^*l^’|*«Sv^Vl|*»ils;* |1^y^*«'^***a6*3;,c^‘ | 3 - 5 ^ 

I 5'*'*'»^*'^’*|c;*5*aaf»*afi | (x m 8. '^*l)’’^*i*^^*^w^*Si^*»i*^»i | 

0 


25 
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(£ MS. ay vV^*-'^*^**»Sj«»*^) I I I | 

^»»-^a=;ra*i 1 ^^-Slfi I 10 


I I I lvl']^V"^*'^^(-t MS. 5V3’'‘’>H'*'^’**^^)’^S'I’"''I' 

I ■s:‘ 1 S'*»l'^Y‘i^*^ I 3»i^*a*5rS’^]^Y’^ 1 ij^v|-i;*»r|''»i*»i*ii»i^*^y5q'H | 15 

<^^vab^' I y*'s>c: I «Xy*\ I 

flfi*^’'J*gya 6 c;'»i | 


y«i-«y;ic;*yy | 


ya^-Syya|ya 1 

r»'’'*L^J*r 5 ‘*'|^'*» 1 




I y* j 5*i**f^l|*^«;* } | 
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ANTIQUITIES OF INDIAN TIBET 


[Vov n 


(i MS. I 

5 MS. 1 I I 

(£ MS. I I I 1 

»>^-*lc;f^-K>T5-*I^*^ I |^V5*’'"'(iMS.X*J’*»'^) I J I I 

I I MS. 

) ^^•l•f^l^•.5e;•q^^•^r^^l^•1fvB•^';•»*^^•^^•.5^ I (D MS. 

10 I '*i*^*g‘'^«^(iMs.5*^‘^)*V*5|‘^*'l"*^‘^*»*X*''*«S*^*^^'‘^^1^’-5^ I 

nfS[«*'^^-*J«^ {L MS. I (i MS. V*fl*^^*|S* 5* 

5*pa^)*«»^n I I I ^1*’^*»V^*T«’»l^*lSi I I (L MS. TB* 

(i MS. 9vr’’;3*5f*^)**i‘^' I l l I 

I !{*1W!|=^**i^* I (i MS. I I ■5 vS’!}% 

I I ®W«w8*(«,ga;‘ jy^Yfa* 

25 I a*^YS*®*|*Y*'^'‘^*S‘^* l‘5*J*a»vi*'^*a5v|rl^’l|jV^’»;«;* (iMS.) | 

al^*||iira<v^^ I ®ww««*ai|VY^* I 1 (D MB. |e;*4w)*r 

1 to-ak-^*^v^*a9a I j 
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I I 1 I *;*i*n^* 


^•^c;*^*alyi^s|*a^*awa‘si^ I 


a'iia,‘^*»>ff*i’5V^»«*a*a.^’^*oi | 


^rp’fyai^'g^*'^ II 


'yv*\**^*51*5*3’»*®’>*3T'*‘*"’*^ II 


15 




II 


20 


I (i MS.) I (S MS.)‘5-J*g»i*'^ 1 II 
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ANTIQUITIES OP INDIAN TIBET 


[VoL. II 




V 


(SMS.) I ai5*»'|*a^^*a‘|a»j*a*ai ] Tvj8ai*^*«i:;ia,* 

i ^V<a»i*.g^*aV.g^‘'»yq*a^y^*qy i I |a^*a<q-n;i^ya* 

10 S'’’^ I I MS. | | 


I | a^a*^*|c^*a*g^‘aa | ^•j^•g•fl•'^•«•ot•a^<^l•a•a^•|«^•^q^•I^• 

I a^^*a*»c;*o»|cca^’5i*5j‘§’^ I a|ya^*5^l?i*»i*l^*a | ai*<»i*^^|^ I I .^fi'a'i^uffni* 

15 £.‘*i‘=i'S‘=>* 1 I 1 '”')'=^’^ 1 1 ai-ai-fji^-a'aSii | | 


VI 

(SMS.) I I I 

I |v*'*'***9*’ I I I 

SrHwr^e;* 1 I «ic;v^^*Sri^^-.5*a5q<»*^ I 1 

25 I I Tiy^' I ii 
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a-SlyT^ II 

(ilMS.) ^^*^^*jV^‘V*'’*'^V*i‘^'‘ 1 MS.^*a’!|*^a*a'^^a*a*:^n«(*)^t;,-«|^^a I 

^V^’V^'^^vV^Vl^^’C-SMS. I^•)®^^•^ 1 ataoi*a*5ya<^ I p^-ST'-^^l'o ] 

oV 5 *n*a| I (S and i MSS. I | 5i‘/^^|*o*«^*^*ai(*«|^a*^*TS’*a»»*n«i;* 5 

lj‘a*a| I) 1 I I I 

^^|•^•■ai•al•^•j|•|•^• (x; s MSS. i 

|'ilV1S'’*55|*a^a’a<Y(i, ms. I n>T-a*"vf^’ 10 

I «ai«a*5’^*a*^«3^*‘5 1 qa'Sl'Bl'SY^'a'^i^'ai'aif'aj^ I (lms. 15 
I '^•3Ta*«^*aveB*; ] 5q*>«|^vr(£ MS. «Tj^*T*)^5j^*‘i*4V*vB*'^'f **'*lT’1’*’*'* 
iiaa*5«^‘T^ II a:?^*a‘a>!|*^a*a^^*"i | I i*^c;*asa*a*oi*a(;va<^ I ^*a‘^*^|^l’a^^‘ai | ac^a* 

1 1*^ I |•f^T»>'^•‘^»'»•»•“'•»'^‘^•»•<’; II 


I H (s ms. ig*a^V^1^*®*i[*) 20 

II (S MS. 

>iV^a*^*3^^*||a*y I 4|<a*'5'*'<ii^*^a*fl | 5''».^'»i*(i *nd 8 MSS. I 

5*|^*ajf^a I I aq'^a-nj^’ai | ^c;*5a’a5*fa*5,*|a*B*«<Y®’"' I "3S*a^‘'W*3v3*5^' 

5iVaa,-«^*^^*4*a<VXll 

a'a^a i ^•'^V^a'^a | | a*a«*(i MS. a*ae;*)^a‘f|aa‘av.5 I «?*^q*5f^a*a*?i>^a-a^* 


Ha*^c;*^*«K9a*^*a^V9a*^a I 1 MS. W) 

a^*S^ I 1 r•^•^•'^*l^*<^•**i I MS. I 

1J1’H*4^**»V*^ I a^’i^a*^*5a*(i MS. Tia*)«i^*3g*^‘aqv‘S;^*5*a|-ij | (5 ms. 
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ANTIQUITIES OP INDIAN TIBET 


[VOL. U 


(L MS. p-ai-'V*«py«ii^|rif) || 

MS. I *;T'^S»I II (1/ MS, I) 

II 

5 II 

(SMS.)'^r?|^*9|’5'>< I (A MS.) I I ^V'S*!*^*^* 

/ 

II 

15 II 

I ,5'»«*‘zr*^^<i*^'a-^*(2i MS. I 

II 

I MS. »ic;*^*)3^»iy‘2i*>»^c;^*^»l | 5ai-a*3»»fj*a*»i?fy‘ff*^^*ar*a jy 

I «^«q*S|*^^*y^lc;^-n.*l»i-i*|‘3f-<y| | 

1 J|Vi8'»i*“i* 1^V*'‘^T'5V°^ I I l*«*V^V$*i“«**« | 

25 ifya**) | I ^‘n^* | ^Jya*^y^ip;*a*»i | 

»i^y"?c;*(H*a*Si^’'S*|'*aac;**n|^*a<» | I | 5*P"i* 

I «ji;*V'qi<i*aV«*^-»«^ | «e;*y|jV*»a5v*V«1*y'a"»*1«‘^*>»’«» | 

*>|*>*>\^ I .5a’a;,*'\*a'|^’a’^^*a’*i*'*fV*'**' I I 

I 1 I I I I’SCLMS. I’V^) I M I 

30 r^ I «'«ic;*a-a'n^-^9yq^ I s*i|^*i^*|e;**Wi } 1 I 
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1 3a*y*^yy^^a*^ I a^a*5a*3-a^Vo-^^-¥-3i*a-^‘ia*>^a | ^i•la•^•^;^^ya| 
a*i^a*5{v|a*5a*a*^ I I 5^*a5^’$’^‘a«s*'S'’a|'<|a*W n 

^•Ha»i^fl|^*ia’^‘?*aa*na*aT*aj^ ( ^a*apa*fiy'5«Ta5q*i‘^qa | ■§T*^«y»l’^lfVa*'Sff^|a*aa^*«,ai*^*aT* 

[^a*^a*]*(?*aa*^a*aT*(g^H|-'«»^*f|*^qa i an-^a*av^V^'l*'’^*V9 I Sfeaa*‘^*'5*^*af | ^e:;*a*^-a5l 

j f|*?*^ga‘aj I a>§«aa*y*^‘5 j ^a^‘p«*B*^*g | ^^••cWiiia'a^'pQcz^tj's.^ai'a'ay'J-^jy | 


VII 

(^ M8.) I ^a-a^y^'i's^t;* I MS. ^a*)if^|a'«i*«c;va<’^ | ^«i*a* 

II 10 

11 

■^^•>^a*^‘aly^’«|^ I ja*'S’*^*«,5«i|*a*a*^i^*^*x;t|ra*^*«f;,*aa | ^«i*a*(ii ms. ^a‘a-)^c;‘a|^qa*^a | 

I 4«^‘a‘«wS| | jja*a^^*x^*,*^a’i^aa'(LMS. Jja'a^^'^aa*) 

aa*^a i II 

^y'Sya'a I a^'a'aq’^a'^'ia'ajS'i'a'Wyaa | X^'^^’g^’afy^a | 15^*a|y5'|a^ | a|i^*X‘^y 

aaa*>\a | ■)«^a*^V5*a5jil‘1f | ■^^•fia*^*i^*^**iac;*ii^«*5<»i | 1 wii5t^a'^a*|ja*Jic;*a|fla‘ 

«\5e^a-X| I 

jvaa I 

KV|* jV* I 20 

^^•I’rSv^a 1 

jv^’ I 

ava*^*^ I I j9i-T5'*a'3‘^a-i^a*|a*|a‘4a-^ya<yT( I |a-T-^a*5-^T3^**^ | X*5fV«^*«V 

w^a*Xy .5*a|a‘^a | 5*n*aaa*3a*a*pa*a*ffc^a i I’apai'la'^a'ia'^'X'Jie; | «*|*X*(li MS. 

||j^-a^ I T^^^'^^a^’j^'a'a-Ma-aa | fv«*^*^aa^ I ^a*^*Vir^-a%*pe;**i^c;a*^a ). j5^av*3*X*aaa* 25 ‘ 
a^.|i^.XX*<^a‘XT.5*a^'\ ) (« MS.) | awsay|^*a^’^*a«^^ } (a MS.) aV 

|ia*'^a*Sa*l.*^*^-a*^a*al^*ac;a* ja*^Xa*\ I ||^•^^*aq*^a'Sa•^a•^a•lA•ySH•B•a 5 a | ^a* 
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ANTIQUITIES OP INDIAN TIBET 


IVOL. II 


*'5*i‘-5*5*i‘*' I !*<*’' I I I 

1 I ««Vf5^(i MS. 1 I j I 

I i|i^a;,*«*> I 1 «s;*e. I | 1 

{L MS. 1 I*"^*^*^ 1 I I I 

I | MS. 1 

I I I *i'^y^‘^’'’’*S’^*3V('® MS.)’\'=;* I '^V^V*'^*’’'^*'’ 

10 3*»’(A MS.)T^*»'“«’Pf^»i I I «*’€“'*^*»’'‘*V*i*»*^* l|i^’”*^vXl 3’^*^’'* 

W'>''S‘^*’^3*'»>3"'**l*“' 1 I {8 MS.) I I ] (A MS.) 

i(Jlj'c;fi*#) I I g‘^|^*»)W’^c;;*i^*ifi*5*lYrfyS»i*^»i | 

15 1 »l’i^*t^*3^’»ts.“i*r’ I S''|**<36ii*a | 1 (S MS.) 

*’^*I‘T'^'-5 I (-^ MS.) I 

II 

I I i*S»Y51*K*«i|^»«’»i’»ig^*^<« I aK’*^c;*»i* 

a^a*p*in*«y»l*«j’a^’i|»i | oi*oi*dwa«*a'i|"i | 1 |\^^‘w 

25 I 

(B MS.) a5^^*a^*^c;*y*«*3f'Y0;^ | 

wS|*SlY§«f|*aiw.5 1 
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5'>i*pi*5^*o«*^»i*as;,’wi9q* | 

Siya I 5*a^yagq*;;'3[»)‘j^a'^»l | ^^|•^>^|?|•a^^•^|^«•'^«?|•*^^^ ] | i|c;*i*a^‘Sv 

>i^*-5l I I I S'^&l 1^*^“' 1 *>’•^=^1 15 

I I I 3‘«*5T 

il 

^•aj I I '^'^'3,*gc;*^a*4ji^*3iii*'a‘a|ja | | ^|ui^ | | 

afc;*3;,<»*3fe^*2|ai*5*a f 4|*^a;»(L US. 3*’^'1*i*'^'|) | | | 3a*‘4a-a|j;,*ag*w»i*«;;-^*-^«i* 25 

^•3wa I ^<^*‘5*a|5^*aV^‘*^ 1 ^Y*fi’i*jj*3n^*g^*^^*a*^c;* | (O MS.) | 

(1 MS.) I 

1^11 1 uS^'a j | ^•3f<»’a*«aS>^*a‘ats*‘fi^‘ai| | |j<»*»ia6i^ | I 

I %^^*a*aja*^Vii*||^*j**‘l ojK'ivS^*S*S'*i*»trf^*5’|[*4c;*5l I 80 
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ANTIQUITIES OF INDIAN TIBET 


[Voi^ n 


I | (j MS.) (oa* word illegible) I 1 

I 1 1 ^‘g I I 

1 (0 MS.) I I r'’*\'i 1 1 I ^’5 1 1 1 

(AMS.) I 

I MS.)V^*5^* «>»•*» 1 I 

*;^j'i\*ii^*>^|g«‘|*^?*SfI I I (A MS.) 1 ■w5k*5)*l|*l* 

10 I (0 MS.) s*>’T*i’iiV^*T5T*^*^^*^V"*T5 I 5*^ I I SF*?®®| 

^^•^oee I ;^«^ooe | ^^a|«^ooo j j a,^*pa|>g»»o | ] |•4V^^I^*^ | j 

a-w^VAv- I I s?»<>i*^*Av«- 1 ■pa*?v«. I | i I 

w^*«TAv.*q8ei‘0>5«i‘n 1 >?»)»i*g<<*?l*|j*«*a‘4|«« I 

i^«i I I | ! Sll^*w‘^*V 

15 H (SMS.)«T^*i'««^* | 1 1 W 

**r^*5*i^®i*‘»*’» 1 I »'*]^*^^*l^ 1 ^^*'^’^•"'•’^'1’^* I I 

| ^•»i*j|a;,*a*a^y*i«.VX II (B MS.) |««*p»«rw^’»V 
1 I a’*'’Tj1*^V^ I 1 ?*| 1 

(L MS.)yj^*i^*C5*'*2'*^^*]IC*f*«^*H'*^';* I I *^*W^^*S*^g*^i*»’*‘^*^*^^*l 

1 | y^^’ay^*|j*[a«^raVY^*a»]ii»a8yr 

I a|a*^vg*a^^‘a*a^^a | 
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VIII 

(B MS.) I ?*'^’7*i^«'3'*» I I 

I (5 MS.) I * *)^’^ * | j 

I I | (b MS.) 

j q'qf^’q^^’ 

I q^vo‘^Va^‘*>i*i*oV»iSv5*3^ I (L MS.) I (BMS.)g*V 

oi*»ic;a»*»iii^ I ^5»«*4|c;*q«q^‘*iSqci^»i*|i'»i*'>i*|j*^**;i:;* | | »ii:;«,*»i<ii | 

(CMS.) I 3*^ 1 1 I 1'^ 1 1 I ^*i’*J*J 1 SjvX 1 I 

1 I *'^'‘>va^ 1 (i? MS.) I ^'>i-iga* 

I | (CMS.) I »i‘p‘Sj^*‘Si^*S,^*'ai*'?fq- 

a'g^’a^-liVa | (B MS.)«^*»«§V1^r«<-^3^-^*3q'«a*afeyy-J^^* | 1 a“''"P’V5 I 1 5 

I I I I a‘»i^*(aa*^) | 

1 I 1 | 4i*»i’3Tl.*i*«i \ 

I (CMS. I I I 

I (C MS. 3'Trfvi5»>)'>»^^’« II I |■^•^^■•^*^•5•»IS**;*^V'*>'^•3’^ I 

I |,r»i-Vl5V^**>'1V(iiMS.Jl*3V)*»«T^’’ I 1 ^V'T'VS'^* I 

I I ^v‘^*ijT^vr‘5*av*i»'V3*»*^^ I *•'*•*;) i 

I I ^•(P?*)5^*‘^V*i*'T^3»»*^’1^^**>*<«*^('^)*"'* 25 

I •l•7|r*^r|’v5■•«^|T^i*«*^•'•’^^* I S»‘YW[«»PV]V^'»*[§=^*‘’] I «'v®^‘'fVS*'TS^‘ 
•gtra^ I I | I II 
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ANTIQUITIES OP INDIAN TIBET 


[VoL. n 


5 a'a, I 1 ^»i*a«a^yl5''^*xiJH|*a*«i^*5»^*aJq<i | ^‘ijan | 

1 '»f5^<i*!^»iy*;‘5'^*o;^V*;«'l*P‘j}^*>i*«i^^*»ipy*»li^* | | lJ^|*^ii«i|‘*i*'Sfi«l‘a:^ I 

WDfi I Jrv«i»m*i^»ifi*Jfy I na*^c;*»i*;'^*«i5**):;*3'*^<^ | >^3*8a’5^*^»i*|fi*a*^|*a<» | 

I I ^y*jpya«fi | | | 

i*i3ya*S|*P^aa*^aq‘Y*«i | aac;*a^^|*ayo,^a*^^fl‘3’ay*,*a^^ 1 o,3ya*^»wf»y»i^i^*a*^|^*^yjHI*^ain I 

^•»i'5»i I | (oms.) “l•5^»I•8"l•'5S•na•»}^^•i^»^1^•5•^5•g•f•aVa•»l•^V^’^ I 

(?c;*^|^^*^*«‘i|gc;fj*|y|''«|**i**i<ya | iry*iy^*»i*»i^y§*^ii*?f*ii'.*«i*<i|«i*(^^*^|^c;*a*'j^y | »*aaj^| | 

15 I fyS-a^'a | '«S’ya^‘ii|yaj*;i^i^)R*^fi(15i;;«i*^n?) | yay^’i^yliy^c;* | flai*aS^ | 

%r»iaJnr^c;*as; | ^'»'^*3;»c^*5i?j*<|^*(o>^|i\?)*Sjy*n(y^ I »ii^n*|jr5*a]^ya*«i**;?jc;r>\^ | uqv^»i«^**5* 
5va8^*^a<i’a’[8v*?i’'J II I I ) 

I (0 MS.) 3l•^yi•^®^•<J'^^•-t®•'^l•^^• 

I (B MS.) ^s;*ai5,*'^H*«i*3c;*B^'0,«i^*S)-S^| | 

20 3r»lyB*3^c;* | 5*'8^|*yt;;‘q*»ipya,1lc;*B*«*^y»i|^ | | Si*y^»m | f^•i•(1i)•(\Si:;•B•S|•a^•^B• 

I I I r‘«*>T*^*5^**i‘=i*"***s5‘ 

y-3y5ar<\5y««i‘^ I (OMs.) I (Biis.)fl*ri* 

iSi^^*«*^r^^*^ra*^y5j^* ) 1 I I (bms.) 

^aic;*uq*aj I (gygn) | ^v^y'^«a(o MS. «^)*81 1 I I^V^*^***^ I 

30 >\'^* I | (0 MS.) f I I (J MS.) I I 



Gn. Vin] 
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{CMS.)f*i«»'*3'T^^* I (B MS.)^*5’|'^**1'^* I 

| (CMS.) I I ||V“'***SV5*i*-5* 5 

I (CMs.'5*'^Y'^3’»‘|T'ia*'*^3‘) I i 

II (3 MS.) 

^q4) I I g-a^|-«v|<»*s*i'i*5=;»» I 

j j5 

(B MS.) I ‘^T*;*’'^*^*'*^*' I (B MS. Y*l>>t;*ii^»l*4l««) 1 I 

(B MS.) Xvi*’**\**'4l*' I (B MS.) I ||•^V‘^\(?i_’)"'^ I 

«| 1 iai*a^ j (BMs.) | 20 

qay‘n’^»m*oi*ny^^ I 

(OMB.) I 

■f^’^V*^****^’^*! I 


SO 



44 ANTIQUITIES OF INDUN TIBET lVoi„ li 

5i?rni»,^v'b'*il*i‘“'*i'r'^*’5*^*'‘*v'*'’*i^v*^ I I i ^^'".5v'^’i’’*“'‘*'''*l^*' ! 

15 i?*’^c;*5|*»i* I ?)**'|*> I | ia,E.»l* 

I | I (CMS.) 

I I «*»i8yo3;,**>*V^’» I 3"J'»r-^*5*3ry^^w I (C MS.) 

irJ]jyoJSI«*^i» I 1 (B M8.)|^'?l'*>i^'»r*^j|V^y5<^*a*«i | ^r3y<?'|riiw|j««* 

25 (X MS.) ^^•^5y^*l*5'>»'(B MS.)«Q5C^ I I l\^^ I 

*r*l|*aV I VB*y5yB<»*^^raa;^*a^c;* |^y|**i*^rV*|3c;*«i»q^«,*^*|'m | »l• 3 ■^*i'•f^• 

>^qc;*?jraq*^ri^»i*3«i*«i*V’f'^*q*^q I | | f'<|' 



Ch. viii] 
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^*m**i^c;* I 1 1 

am*;^^j*n|fl*Ke;ra^^ | | ^*«*(i*<j|a;,*5«i*'5*X£;*'^ | I '^*^'5* 

v» 

1 •l•ly^|^•|'»l•S■Ya«<^•a^'^^•l<?a•:lq•5•^^l•59|•|;^•|^»^^l•S^»(•ay^Bfl | g*p-»)<yn^'j:i5« 

*i*a^*«q* 1 ii*a* 1 | | 

(L MS.) I (8 MS.) 

jai I I ii*a*aliR*q*5^r | «yafraa^^‘py|*^Vi^iC'^ | (b MS.) ^|^•3«||»l•l^»|• 

irgy^'^*^ya‘iOC«^*a^*aBr«*a^'^Ta^ I 25 

•i^]‘B^5c;ra*«i I I I gV I ?}*^^* 

I ^pfy-^^'Vva I 1 I 
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ANTIQUITIES OE INDIAN TIDET 


[VOL. II 


| (C MS.) 1 (B MS.) I 

yfc;f|*»f|c;-qy^i^ | nq»i*»iyai | | »j(«iysi‘4c.*^»l | 9*a<r’<iify^»l*s)?y5*s?ij=;* ) f^'a* 

10 | qsi^'yqijc;* | (5 MS.) I (|*P*^’^‘’^‘^) 

15 | y^yq‘;^qyq^3;^ | (C MS.)"^’ J!]»5*l' 

I yv^o I n^^*v>.o | y^^j-^ooo | ^ai*|«i‘/iv-- | | | 

I I ?m-ac;;^*iyir-q*sj‘^ | a’q*5J‘?J I 1 

I «^.^i^*ajc;*^‘^»|*^»lf»'^*a,gacq*qii|j|*^fl*S)*pq«n'0,g'»i*'3i | (B MS.) 

^^q|*q/r|a,*^yag*;^qc;*l^i^»5jq>m*q^|'*(y^Qj | ■5^*y^’i;a=,*X^*5|a*a'T*,*|'y | 

I I (0 MS.) 

ife*a I I (B MS.) «^V3^*0*^S*TSTi*« I *IV^^(C MS. *»a;»'i^)*5i‘^i* 

I I (CMS.) “I^TVSI’I'C^ MS.)‘^i'I»i'5|y^^’i**"5"'‘’il‘*‘P'^**' I (CMS.)3i»«*««*air'<^‘ii 1 

I (B MS) | 3’3^(C MS. 33)‘«5*l*^’»»^’Ps’iV^ 1 

(C MS.) I (B MS.) 



Ch. VIII] 
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«^V*i*V^’V*'41’*‘*' 1 (OMS.) II 

(B "'’^*®*^T^’’*3T^ 1 I iS MS.) 

I 1 (B MS.) 

|Q,.qa;.a,.^^.^.S|4|>iqi^>t<R | Uai*y* | 4i®l‘^^*'^’^*»c;*^*»'*>iJVC*i*'’5'^'] 5 

| | (CMS.', 

^ai*'3'*a;^c;*5^|»|*;;»l*n5y^c;*aai ] '«|a;,*«vq**»*af^| | | (B MS.)»»P^*^’*i^*'».f=C,'^*»»I‘ 10 

^•qa;,*3>n*a^ai-^a^| (C MS. «*n^)**i3*^^’i(OMS.*>n^^*W?«)'^**i'=^* I 

I I ) li|e,o|*»|*:q5^|*oa;, | I l^n* 

II I I I I V'r 25 

I jrV3\iN*lj*»^*5p*«*S’va*5vX I I 
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ANTIQUITIES OF INDIAN TIBET 


[VoL. U 


20 I (s MS.) ?|r»)'iT5i*^’i-|-'^v:5*i | I II 




g*'«*V*'*‘5'**;*5|V) I 

^c;* I S|*n*j*5|e;- ] | | | I 



Ch. IX] 
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1 I 'i^*5*ss^*a*'2c;*o*««*5*«V'5'l'V3\*'‘|*'‘^ I 

Qc: ] |'fTn*H'iia,*1y‘jS*a;,c;*w^*.»l*‘S:^*q*0|^ | !,cC^’3a‘a]j|y(0Cy:^c;* | (|l*i*a;^*^'r|v1v 

H'a'ig^'aj'iwdtaK ) ‘^'»i*»i*^^*36»*<m | | ^»i*^*1[y^'*sic;* 

5c;*^*a<l I ■)*i*'5^|*yij|*Ha^*ij*»i^«j*^»t'^‘^^*a««i*w I Va*igi^*a5‘4<|*a3*a:^’a^5^ | 5|*'Si^*^*aai*3‘ij*»i* 20 

«c;*«ic;*a^ | 'J|*li3;,*5*»i^^*»iaf^*«i*1fai | \^f|*iJiN|ai*«i*^»i^*a5c;*'^*^^*a ) ’S'1*>‘^“''^V°^‘8*'*V^"' 1 
a<i*g«»«p:^*a»^ I "C'aa^i | I I ^Jl»i*»‘S*''l’ 

8 *«*»*au*awifj:;*"»*’\*i* 35 i | | I ^a*^ 5 *^*gc;*ii*^H‘a*a<i^ | ^a^*Wv 

I I I 1 «iv^V*'*'"'*^V 5 «i | 25 

5 ^»n*aaj^ I I II 
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ANTIQUITIES OP INDIAN TIBET 


VOL. II 


(Ca MS.) I MS.) | 

I (CMS.) r“i'^‘HI | l•3•g«l•i^•‘^l•'^••^•^q•^^|*iJc;q | 

5 (CcMS.) I (C MS.) (Cc MS.) «c;‘ 

«B,q 1 9|*'«ivS1^*^V5‘*^'* I [ i=;q* 

I I | ;;g*3q | Sjs-jsa-T* 

I ai*<a;^*^|^q*^q’? | qq’«q*ia^’? | «i|qa;,*|*5^*>i|5a.*5q*?*a8q*3q*i^q I 

^V5ve;-wa-|»l*^VS»c;-g^-^q-fx, I 


II 

X*i\q*3bV»i*3c;q ] nx,-i^ij-:^c;-gq-flc;-i^^q-q-*i«T^5^-qR-gqq*^^- 1 q^-]^n-«^-3;c;* j «c;q-Vifv 
i|Qq*q*^w^-^'j^*a-q*q»«-*\q 1 'i|*'j^V’\*«T’Y^V*^*'T'^*^*'’'®’^ I I a’l^Va'ijq* 

25 I ‘*i*q«T'\ 1 ST*®V"%^ I I'v^*^*^ I I 

;^,4^.q.^qq l (c« MS.) (CbMS.)VV 

V^va-^r^'iq-qsT"'*?**** I r*’*"**** I r«»®*q»rflq | I I ’"’i'S'V 



Ch. IX] 
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flj^*:^*!^?*®***^*!*,*^^ I 5*asC;*lp’'««*«|'^(C«MS. 5^*“«*wn^)*^«;*Va*>*‘«*4»l‘‘S(Va 1 
I I |J*:^Y'*’** I 1 ^*^'^S*!!|S 1 

I I «,e;*S*«T*^c;*»i*^'(i*a*^'5^|*:;;«>i|**i*^|*<|-3c;* 

ii*q/^^*aa^ I | | ;^*«^*2*|*^a(^*‘^*‘^‘‘^y«iy»iyi*9i’^^»*^j*a'ii«i | 

a*^*«yij^*«i*1fr;* | 5|*^vS*"'*^V’"^ 1 ^‘a***^****^ | ^•^«(*p*^***^^ I 10 

^^•3<»*a3«i I ^v^*^^**^**’’*'^^* I I ^^•»i*^*»flii|««*aa^ | %• 

5*^ny««»® I ^ji^'^Jiy'*®®® I I I I :^?;^*^^H‘i^c;*a*<?-‘aic;* 

I I I *l*»i*;<^*[i.»»*a*j»i‘»ya*a^q* | 

n;^*^*^j^»j|*^|V|*B*^* I | yya^'j^n^'t^Spyyalyxiq* | 5*j;,»iT^c;’ 15 

IV I S*^'ii**ic;*l*if»i*^V®^ I I | 

q|*i^«^ya(^ffVa)*a]j[V^e;* I 1 I I Vt 

jj^'^^i^'Sl'iHSyi^^fayya^i | ”^y«,^*ii»n4^H*a'iC I I ■5ya*a2j*'gi^*ay 

|K;r8^'5R* I «*'5l« 1 | 3|y^v^’afi^*^^i ) «i'5f*^*a»y^^»*j|^ I '^•j;q*^c.-^«»il* 

^inriiif*a^ I ^'yBl^«;!j(;-^»iyi^wgq‘^ai*^e;*a«^<i | ?) • 

9 ^ I ii3SVi*i\i''^J^*rfyfii I I ^^•^*5*«»*|si*f«i’*«*"i’Ma»^y*'^ I 9'ya*(|r ?)!««• jc;* I 

I 5’^»iTt®® | a»<i*V*aN^v*'Vlt^’«v^y5^ I 1 

rrrfj^'rffyy | i i f •••'Tn i i i ^^**'* 
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ANTIQUITIES OP INDIAN TIBET 


(voL. n 


I "'•51’»**>r*»*3=i**i^* 1 1 f* I 

5 5 |y^y«i*wy^* 3 «i | ‘^•^ya-j^q^ag^-aa^ | 1 ^ 3 ^** 5 ^* 

/ 

I I (CaMS.) 

I a5Kvvg*^*S^’^‘=^* I ’ ^^•‘^•a*a®®*i«*‘2iv®^ I (<?« MS.) 1 
10 aM|‘:^a*iir:^*a3:; | «2kV5’5j‘'<j5yg««*^*5^ayi^a»i‘«j; ) >j**^y^‘a*5a*5‘a»a*V'N*V^*< ) 

| ^c;'irgai*^*qg*^*a«s;*^a j g*i*^*p*l|»i‘aavaf« | 1 ^•^»i*aBiCv>^^*a«f 

I «iaa*a*aaa*»g;§c;*^a | "J’^g^f^JiyS-gaa’^sg'^R'ySrg ) I V*'*'i1* 

I I ^'?!1‘’^*V'JI’^*5‘^**5*S=^‘ I 

(CttMS.)T‘’’"'*^T'’' (CcMS.) p*««*Vy^a*rfya^*5*5j’5ya*SR* | 

I aav^yaa^ | ^■••^'n"i | 

gaa*ae;*^a|->^a*lfa^ l I V®i'^*«y'^S‘®»^**'*SV(X’K*) I I 

20 I I 1 Vi,^’^V*'"^*’S**1*^********* 

waya^::;* | 8f^y(3g*a^*yV9lv3’^«yS*^E^-^Vg5g*aaa*ga | p*a*«*i^*aa; | ! 

ffyaa^ I ^•g^a*u’!;ag*^c;*a^Vga | ^-a'^o'^^'ay^^’Wa j ja’a«*gig*a»^g*ife‘ | ^•^g'Va* 
5’*i\a I ’\ay!ic,*a»g*^ I w^a*«fe;*a^ I a^’liy^a’Va'a^af^ya'ik'^^y I 

25 1 ^a-Syg-a-iii^'il-aY | 5|‘a-liYY5l*3fY^a l g5^V*>*i‘=i* 1 I 

a»ai»v^*»^*">J^*?»v3^*S*’T?|V"‘*«*T)S*{(^*f^’8’i | I XT’** 

yva'aijg | «-^^*.5*|g | I ^V*^* I 

a*1iga*Y3^*gc;^ I g‘5j’^'3'?aa*«’|Ya:^ I 'yY’"»’*'X*S3'» I I 



Cn. X] 


58 


I *<*»*9*vS^‘^T*>3^ I I *»^*V^* 


X 

(CMS.) x*5^rx’»cj*5*<*»|*xa*^» 

5j<^‘»iqv»i«.Vo*«\^*|^*§’ 

II 

I I (<*^vll) §*?l I [«i*5^<^*x*]5fe^‘a^’ wpx*9a^*irv| [^* 20 
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ANTIQUITIES OF INDIAN TIBET 


IVOL. II 




I 


5 


1 I!|»«*iiic;‘?,a^*^i:;*5»l*a*!^c;‘ | | | f|*’(j^*«m|*'^*l*4'il*B|q*»l*^^’ 

I T5*i'^*i»i'5’i I I ^*i*Tj5]***«i*»i*Tf^| i Sl*aiya'3fi | im'S’* 




^ ">• 

I\q] I «*«*'i|q*qa;,*'j^t^*3^5;‘q^«,*^«i | ^fi*a;e;*(5y‘i^^*^c;-^aai*||^*)\*g*»l*:;q‘a»i*g^*^qi*'^fI*^^M3c;f> j 




3«i*a*V 


I | ^’gi’^'ai'^yjyircoo | v>oo*affl.^(i 




30 





Ch. X] 
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{»i*?|c;*^»H[|*iv(f*^e;* | ^•^c;*w*iai*5^q*:;ai;,*»JV^*«i(^*J*'i5V*)'“i)'S^«^-*;e;* | | 5»n»c 

V*«'^VT 1 V'^ * 

^•pv^*^'’*¥va*¥»i|fi*’^c;* 1 1 1B^*5«<*5<!*'»i*»i*^^-‘5*i’a‘W'»|<<i‘»^t;,* i jj'«i‘5»«‘ 

yrvSrt. ) I |•1^^•‘^•^^^^•«'tf>*•^^•a•^•<^v«. | 

I 1 ¥r^yR’Xv9^*¥*f?<f«’V'**S^ I 
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ANTIQUITIES OP INDIAN TIBET 


[VoL. II 


I II 

qsi'(^»l<»|*»)^c;*)<»«a)»i*g?j | ^.^i^‘|jai‘a*ab*«|»i*^’<)f|*:^c;* ) I 5* I I 

^^•'a‘i^‘ 3 *»)§«|*‘ 5 yai^ | ^f»)*(«ia*^‘a 6 ^* | | «(?*(• fi*y-»|*^»H|*^c;* | 

15 I w*“'y«PV’^'^*3V”**l‘^’ I Sl'^*'^*^ 1 5 I *'*^ 1 ->11 1 1 "*”* 

I «’an|*»i(«iyay^q,*ai*«-aiyl6y^|?gii*'5[«i|*a*^^* | 
o3J^*a*3^c;* |‘i<V»J^’'ly5’^5c;*«*Sjs^^*^»l | "X^^'a'sic:;* | ^>i’aVfya.5««*B‘«i*W«l^*B|*«rf^*a,5«l | 


20 


25 


i,fi’^»^*«*j‘ 5 *R.*«iiy 3 ^>iy!i 5 yy»<*^t^*ty^*»i^y«i*^^^*^^ I I 5 *|*w*»iy 

S:»i*aic;';^e;* | | *i'nv|'^*i^ 5 *jl 5 »i | ^|•l•sy 2 ' | ■••y|ro’'i)B* 5 y«’««'»i\ I ^iy 

^•■^y5,B 1 fly^->>a*i'3*i | «*5fv^yjy I -«*5^r|y ^‘i^ipa'i^lil'iri *;5rypy?J«^r^y*i‘y^*^r«'** 

•■k ^ 

xf; I j I V*’y’*T"**|"^*^* 


I) oi*yni*«»Bq*|i^’|'B*‘^^|*a^ | ^l[ya^*ya*^y^*$l*ii?yan«wyV^«i*^^ | 

'••»'«^ I *i^'^*a’ly|y»»*'j|jy«*^a.y^ I | i aSy^ i I ya*V’**V 

80 ^fl^T***^**^^ I «ya*a;*^*«»*aaya^y l i^yay^‘^*^a^*|K«^^*a*in^ I i^»r»i»^*^^y^y 



Ch. X] 
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^q’®9i*o*p)*»j*»i5Ya I I I 

o.Ty^fl I aj*^«iI»l*^‘^«I*i^«»I*E.«*g^*W':^*a‘^»)i^*5j^*5|S^*n5’^«:;,^?i-g*a-TIvps»’^=;’N'a'=>7N*^»l ] 

I ^:;-5|*i!j^y'^>^c;*:^V | I | \|*\''|«l I *\'T?i' 

S ^ 

3^*3^ 1 I I I 
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ANTIQUITIES OF INDIAN TIBET 


[voL. n 




q. 


| fl,vSra«,* 

I (o,y»i'Sr*«*m*^’»lq*^^*rfa*^’fly^*'T^»i*a^’'Jfya*9y 

1 5 «.V5r-*iy 

3r*sr*^y^<.oo*j 0j'^«3r*ay ..... 

20 a|5* I • 


I 

3r*t?» I 

I 

ff* «>• I 

¥• ^ I 

V* I 

¥• •''• I 

sr- 

sr- ft I 

ar* ««i I 

¥• AV*- I 


x*t*!;^£^a-5q*a^yflSfySr**-^B;*«r*^*«i*Ma‘ 

»i'l*^*r5*^^*«-4Ta*'*"'*|*1^'“‘*''51 I 
q-^*^a*‘3i*?«*/*|*|ac,*a*a5i I X*^^<»*^*i*Aqq’ 
«c;*»|«j*a^*8f*v*-*q^^ I •r*^*a*aqq* 
w«}*wq|*q^*3'‘«»*q^^ | 


^yir* fo »0 
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V*’*f**»^S I 

I wi^ 


Q^^'ST* 4CRy»Wyyai' I 


I S*Ji;*i^R*(5*5|i;*^R‘)U«i*a*ifeR*3R‘^c;*^|(:;*4oo*r^|fq*^Vn«i 

v^^’sivcjv W) I 

* ®k 

CyJiyqi^'^^R'avw 

a^*«*5i*>fi|*aV<«>aa*^* ....... 

ry^fv^rf’i^(:;*a^^‘a^*aTR*i\R | wfv*i’*S I I 


10 


tooo 


• (»« 
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LA-DVAGS-RGYAL-RABS 


TRANSLATION 





THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF LA-DVAGS 


I. Introductory Voraes 

{L MS.) Adorned with the thousand eyes of knowledge which surveys the three times, p. 19 . 
Fruits of the merit of tenfold a hundred sacrifices of good deeds, 

May the Indra of strength, being addressed, give with his heavenly sword 
Answer to the intolerable lightnings strong with flickering desire. 

{SMS.) Haring been made to toss upon the breast of the gazelle-eyed one (Ri- 
dvags-mig-can, Mrig&kshi), [who isj religion itself, 

By the child’9 iron hook of the wonderfully sweet and all-knowing Gesar, 

This clear mirror of religion, reflecting nakedly the images of dancers in 
combination and separate, 

Is made a neck • ornament of Him of the Five Crests (Zur-phud-lha-pa, 
Paftca^ikha, i.e. Maiijuiri). 

NOTES 

The three timei mentioned in the first verse ere past, present, and future. Oesar (Kesar, Kyesar) 
is a well-known deity of the pre-Buddhist religion of Tibet. A book on history or geography is generally 
called a mirror. 


{A MS.) 11. Account of the Origin of Tibet 

Though, generally speaking, all constituents in themselves are altogether pure 
beyond the limits of speech, yet, on account of the ripening or not ripening of the 
succession of souls, the heavens ore wholly enveloped in the delusion of 
subjective illusion, and the world contained therein appears in manifold forms 
and colours, more tlian we can gniep with our thoughts. According to the Mdaod 
(AWa) : 

There were diffused ten millions and one hundred distinct suns and moons, 

Andathe 1,000 millions of gardens of lotuses, each consisting of four continents, 

Which are .all surrounded by the mrcular rampart {cakraviUa). 

All these appear as enumerators of Sag-thub’s (Buddha’s) name. 

How in the almsbowl in the hand of the holy Rnam-par-snaA-rodsad (Vairocana), 

[who is also called] Gahs-chen-mtsho-igyal, this world of three thousand originated, 
although variously related in the hraditions, if we summarize it, following the Yon- 
tanrb$dud’pa : The ether is the receptacle of the air ; that (ihe air) the receptacle p. 90 . 
of the mass of waters ; that (the water) the receptacle of the great earth ,* that (the 
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earth) the receptacle of living beings. Such is for living beings the cause of activity. 
Thus, at the time when in the beginning the ether had remained empty for twenty iba/jecM 
(fabulous periods), in the period of rest, the moving atmosphere gave support from 
below ; the joyful sphere of the waters collected all together, the sphere of fire [that 
is] of knowledge and action brought down heat; and the bright sphere of the sky 
opened the door : the powerful golden earth was levelled out in vast extent. It 
was spanned by the endless blue dome of the sky. It was pressed down in 
the middle by Mount Lhun-po (Sumeru), the king of mountains, of unchangeable 
colour. The four continents, which never transgress their limits, the treasure-houses 
of the five elements, were planted. They were surveyed^ by the four queens of the 
four unchanging seasons and the hours. [Then] the living beings [down to the 
inhabitants of the] hells came into existence. 

At the time when in Hdzam-bu-glih (Jambudvipa) life was 100 <x 10,000 years 
a being was born in hell. At the time of the thus coming into existence of 
primitive creatures [the world?] had lingered for nineteen periods. An account of 
the occasion, origin, and measure of them (the creatures) ahd the' four or eight 
continents will be learned from the MAon-pahi-mdtod (the Ahhidharma-koia). Now 
the manner how the outer vessel of the world grew upwards from below ; the creatures 
of the inner e.ssence [of the world] sank downwards from above. When the life of the 
gods of light ( Abh&svara) and their authority became less, it is said that there existed 
a god Nam-kyer-rgyal-po, who was also called Ye-mkhyen-chen-po (Mahfijfi&na ?). 
His son was the god Srid-ber-chen-po ; his son was the god Nam-ber-chen-po ; his 
son was the god Hod-g^l ; his sou was the god Khar-gsal (TrUola) ; his son was the 
god Char-byed (Rain-maker) ; his sou was the god Bar-lha-bdun-tshigs. His son was 
called the god Rgyal-srid. To him eight sons were born [as follows] : — 

The elder brothers (who were) of the morning were the god Skar-chen (Great 
Star) and Skar’s companion, these two ; they descended to Lus-bphags-po of the East 
(Pcirva-Videha, the eastern continent). After them came Hod-chen (Great Light) and 
Hod’s companion, these two ; they descended to Sgra-mi-sAan of the North (Uttara-Kuru). 
After them came Sman-bu (Little Medicine) and Sman’s companion, these two ; they 
descended to Ba-glaii-spyod of the West (A vara- or PaiScima-Godftniya). On the next 
morning, on the south side of Mount Ri-rab (Sumeru), covered vdth the light of the blue 
lapis lazuli {vniditrya), there descended the god [G]4ed-^n (Manu) and [G]^’s companion 
with joyful hearts praising the town of Rdo-rje-gdan (Yajrftsana), where the Li-tsa-tsi 
(Litsabyi?), including a thousand cakravaitins, walk on the road to Nirvftna 
{muktim&rga), the temple of Rdo-rje-gdan, which is the heart of Bodhi (BodhimamjUt), 
appearing in the shape of a cart, Uie heart of continents, the place where are bom 
the Sugatas of the three times. 

At that time men were endowed with the ten acoompliahmenta : (l) their bodiea 
poe so ea i iy a light of their own, the names of day and nig^t did not yet exist ; (2) the 
bodiea of men being free from illness, thw lifetime was exceedingly long; (8) th^ 
did not look for the food (4) nor the Nothing of this senaoal world ; (5) they were 
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free from misery ; (6) they possessed miraculous powers and (7) supernatural perception ; 

(8) they were without the very names male and female ; (9) without enemies and friends ; 

(lO) without accumulation of riches ; their state (behaviour) was altogether in the 
manner of the gods. 

At that time a knot formed on the crown of god Gsed-bu’s (Q^ed-can’s) head. 
When it broke, a white man came out of it. He was (by Manu) made the royal 
race (R&jauya). From his neck a red man appeared ; he was shaped into the Bram-ze 
(Brahman) race. From his heart a yellow man appeared ; he was shaped into the 
noble race (Kshattriya). From the upper part of his foot a black man appeared ; 
he was shaped into one of the low (SQdra) race. These were the people of India of 
tliat time. 

To the younger brother, Ghied’s companion, were bom Gyih-gi-stih and Gnod- 
sbyin-gdoh-dmar (Red-faced Yaksha). Gyih-gi-stih also had two sons, the elder one 
being Rluh-rje-bam-pa and the younger one Brag-srin. Of Rluh-rje-bam’s family are 
the following : — Kha-che (Kashmir) ; Bal-yul (Nepal) ; Za-hor (Mandi) ; ’O-rgyan 
(Udy&na) ; Ta-zig (Persia) ; Khrom-Ge-sar-bdan-ma (perhaps Ladakh) ; Rna-nam 
(Sna-nam, Samarkand ; see J&schke) ; Thon-mi-gru-gu (near Kamba-rdzoh) ; Rag-i$i 
(unknown), and the other tribes of Rga. They are the uncles of the four kinds of 
dwarfs. The younger son Brag-srin had two sons, the elder one being Thar-rje-thon-pa 
and the younger one the monkey Su-tih. The monkey Su-tiu owned the eighteen 
provinces of Hbog-bchol. From him are descended the ninety-two tribes of barbarians 
(Tibetans). His elder brother Thah(Thar ?)-rje-thon-pa had two sons. The name of 
the elder sou was [H]brah-mi-skyin-pa, that of the younger one Hbrai'i-rje-yam-dad. 

From the younger brother are said to be descended the sixty tribes of Khob 
mthai--hJihoh, barbarians ? 

Hbran-mi-sk 3 dn-pa, the elder brother, had four sons, as follows : — The first is 
Skyon-pa-thah-rje, the forefather of the people of Smra-Zah-tuA (Gu-ge) ; after him 
comes GliA-ijer-thah-rje, the forefather of the people of Se-barka (Lahul ?) ; after him p. 21 
comes Rih-rjebu-ra, the fore&ther of the Toh-gsum-pa tribe. Together witli Sku-rje- 
khnig-pa, the forefather of the Thah-chuA-ldoh-mo-fiag tribe, they are four. From 
these four the tribes of men spread hr and wide. Sku-rje-khrug-pa had four sons, 
viz. Sku-gzugs-kyi-thog-ta, Smad-ma-rje, Gur-bu-rtsi, and Khal-rje, these four. 
Sku-gsugs-kyi-thog-ta had three sons, ^z. Rtse-mi, Rje, and Rje-mi, these three. 
Smad-x>a(ma)-rje had five sons, viz. Khra-mo, Rtsogs-mi, Drag-rje, Zas-rje, and 2^-rje- 
btsan, these five. Gur-bu-rtsi had five sons, Yah -rje, Rih-rje, Smon-rje, Ya-ya, 

and Btso-dkar-rje. These five belong to the royal race (R&janya caste). To the caste 
of ministers belong Ldoh-po-che-yohs-tu, Ya-chen-ldoh, Nam-chen-ldoA, and Thog- 
rg]rnd-ldoh, these four. As regards the race of nobles (Kshattriya), Thog-rgyud-ldofl 
mevwed a woman, and eighteen sons were bom. Then the eighteen Ldoh-ru-chen, the 
lA^es-hioh, and m dans than can be grasped with our minds originated. 

j^iaakii^ gm^ially, in Sdiam>bai{lih (Jambu-dvlpa) there ure five great countries ; 
iizty-twp barbarian nations; rixty ‘fbrther barbarian [natimis]’; the eighteen laige 

.K 
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provinces of Hbog-bchol ; and the twenty-four little and minor kingdoms. These are 
found in our southern Hdzam-bu-glin. Then, to the south of the chief mountain of 
the middle (Sumeru), there is the ‘ tree of life ’ (Bodhi-tree) of H^zam-bu-glih ancf 
other countries. When the number of the 1,002 Buddhas of this ‘Good ^alpa’ was 
in the period of diminishing, there [appeared] at Bdo-rje-gdan (VajrSsana) of India, 
at the heart of Bodhi (Bodhimanda), the four wheel -turr.ing kings. Let us relate only of the 
great ones among them. At the time when the wheel-turning kings lived in the belly 
of Mount Ri-rab (Sumeru), holds and grounds being still in the egg, each Buddha 
went to do his teaching and accomplished his course. The men of Lha*mi-gro1ii-bdun 
(the seven towns of the divine men) [then] lived in the belly of Mount Mu-khyud- 
hdzin (Nimindhara). They ate nectar and enjoyed the essence [of food]. The people of 
Me-tog-snubs-gni;:. were bom on the flowers of the wishing-tree, and enjoyed the 
fruits [of it]. The ‘ men who drank the essence of nectar ’ were born on the twigs of the 
Udzambu-briksha [tree] ; they enjoyed the sap of the Hdzambu-briksha [tree]. 
The Mi-ham-ci (Kinnaras) and three. others ate the fruit of the immortal tea-[tree], and 
drank the Kha-'xag (foam?) of the ocean. The [so-called] Sdig-btsugs fight against the 
sword-carrying ogres. Their food is flesh and blood. The children of the Skyes-drug 
are born in the heat of five summers, and die in winter. The Mgo-gfian have heads of 
vari.jus animals, eat grass, and live in the lakes of the small continents (islands). 

As regards the four places of birth : — ^Hdzam-bu-gliii (Jambudvipa) of the South 
was born from the womb ; Lus-hphags-po of the East (Pflrva-Videha) was bom out of 
moisture; Ba-lau-spyod (Pascima-GodSniya) of the West was bom out of an egg; fuid 
Sgra-mi-sfian of the North (Uttara-Kum) was born spontaneously. There are four kinds 
of ‘ dwwfs of the frontier viz. Gam-sah-Rgya, G 3 dm-iiaA-Hor, Ha-le-Mon, and Spu-rgyal- 
Bod, these four. There were also four kinds of inner dwarfs, viz. Smra-Zafi-iufi, 
GtoA-gsum-pa, Ldoh-me-nag, and Se-ha-lsa, these four. As regards the four kinds 
of separated dwarfs : — one kind was separated from the hyena tribe (?) ; one kind 
was separated from the monkey tribe (?) ; one kind was separated from the lizard- 
brahman tribe (?) ; one kind was separated from the hoof-tribe (?). These and many 
more [creatures] came into existence, more than can be grasped with our minds. 
Besides these arose the twenty-four kingdoms, and many more which in course of time 
became separated from their kind. 

At that time the essence of nectar, of reddish-yellowish colour and of a honey- 
like taste, came into existence. The .god Gied-bu (Manu) tasted it, and, having enjoyed 
its sweet taste, again and again coveted it. Thereupon all men followed his [example], 
and, they having licked it, their bodies became firm and obtained weight and other 
attributes ; the light of their bodies deteriorated ; they could no more go up to the 
heavens ; uid, when it became dark, and they were distressed, then by virkie of the 
religious merit 'of the community, in the lifetune of G4ed-oan (Manu), the light of 
the day, the fiery mirror of the sun, ^ppevod. At the same time, during the l^etime 
of Giied’s (Menu’s) helpmate, the light of the night, the watwy mirror of the moon, 
appeared. Burmg the lifetime Qtfed-bu (Mann) the MQky Way appeared. At that 
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time those who ate much became of ugly complexion ; and those who ate 
little of fine complexion. ‘I have a fine complexion; you have an ugly complexion!’, 
they thus saying, the sin of pride began : this was its beginning. When they suffered the p. 22 
effects of their pride, all those who had sucked of the essence of the earth assembled 
and lamented. Then, through the combined [religious] works of the beings, there 
appeared on the surface of the great earth a garden of cane, of taste like uncooked 
honey, and of colour like that of the Kadamsuka (Kadambaka ?) flower. That also they 
ate, and enjoyed it, and, as they despised [one another] as before, that also disappeared. 
Then, as all men assembled and lamented, through Buddha’s compassion and their 
combined [religious] merit, there came into existence the garden of Silu rice, which 
g^ew without ploughing, and was without husk and straw. If it was mown in the 
mornihg, it grew again in the morning ; if it wa.s mow'n in the evening, it grew 
again in the evening. Every ear of rice contained four Magadha bre (of 2-4 pints 
each) [of grain]. Every grain was [of the size] of four fingers. As during a long 
period they lived in enjoyment of this, this food being coarser than it had been 
before, urine, mucus of the nose, dung, etc., came into existence. The male and 
female genitals ap{>eared. Looking at one another amorously with side-glances, they 
fell to embracing. The other creatures, seeing this, said ‘There one creature is 
embracing another creature ! ' ; and, throwing stones and gravel so as not to see 
it, they built miraculous little houses. This is the beginning of house-building. 

[These being further divided into the royal families (Rajanya), which were the 
rulers of gods and men, th<>re are 300 [divisions]. If we combine them and divide 
them into two sections, they [consist of] the pure Buddha rulers and the impure 
creature rulers. The Buddha rulers by act and speech accomplish the welfare of the 
creatures. The creature rulers, being divided into five sections, are the [three] 
Spyi-phud (universal ?) potentates of the 3,000 [worlds], together with the king of the 
six kinds [of beings], and the king of Hdzjvm-glih (Jambu-dvipa), making five. Then 
the king over the 3,000 [worlds] of’ suffering beings is Sakya-thub-pa (Sikya-muni 
Buddha) ; Tshahs-pa (Brahma) is the king over 1,000 Spyi-phud (Universal Monarch '(). 
There are also the four Great Kings, the protectors of the [four cardinal] 
points; the king over the six kinds [of beings] is Gsin-rje-chos-rgyal (Yama Dharmaraja), 
the kings of Hdzam-glih are the royal family of Maii-bkur (Mahasammata) ; the 
‘ wheel-turning kings ’, Spyi-bo-skyes (Murdhaja) and the others, who controlled 
the golden, silver, copper, and iron [wheels]. When, in the south of the ‘ mount of 
the middle ’, Ri-rab (Sumeru), where is the tree of life, in Rdo-rje-gdan (Vajrasana) of 
India, the heart of Bcnlhi (Bcxlhiniandn), the 1,002 Buddhas of the good Kalpa were 
in the period of decline, the wheel-turning kings^ appeared. Let us mention only 
the great ones among them. Although by the church histories {chos-hhyun) of the 
wise, as well ns the great and little genealogies, there ar^ said to be 360 royal 
families, they may be grouped under two heads, kings become exalted beyond this 
world, and kings not so exaltetl. Those exalted beyond tliis world, having, while 
ruling over a tranquil world-element, obtained power over transmigration, have been ^ 
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exalted beyond the spheres of this world ; they are auoh as SiUcya*thub-pa (Buddha). 
The kings not exalted beyond this world are of five kinds, viz. the kings of the 
phy.sical elements, the kings of noble extraction, the elected kings, the . . . , and 
Spu-rgyal, the King of Tibet, those five. The five kings of the physical elements 
are the king of the mountains, the king of tlie trees, the king of the waters, the 
king of fire, and the king of the air, these five. The first among them is the king 
of the mountains, viz. Mount Ri-rab-lhun-po (Sumeru), which is furnished with five 
jewels. It measures 160,000 yojanas from top to bottom. On the summit is ^e 
palace of the gods ; in the middle that of the divine ogres ; below that of the king 
of the dead. On the [four] sides are the residences of tple four great kings [of the 
cardinal points]. It is the king of the mountains who"^ saus^ the planets and the 
lunar mansions travel round [the sky]. The king of the trees is the wishing-tree 
(Dpag-bsam-ilih, Kalpavrikra) : therefrom the gods, enjoying happiness and bliss, 
receive all their food and clothing : that is the king of trees. The king 
of waters is the great ocean : whoso drinks of it, his stomach and throat are 
free from harm. It is the residence of the NSga kings and the placQ from which 
all the precious jewels proceed : that is the king of waters. The king of fire is the 
confiagration flame of the universe. When it bursts out, it consumes everything 
short of the two contemplations. Burning below, supporting the realm of hell, the 
golden earth, the spheres of water and air, capable of destroying Mount Ri-rab- 
lhun-po, is the king of fire. The king of the air is the wind, who does good works 
in three thousand ways. It fills the creatures with strength. It dwells in this world- 
p. S8 sphere, and its height is 1,600,000 yqjanas. Its width is beyond measure. It is 
through the strength of the wind that the sphere of water also does not sink down 
and does not move sideways. This is the king of the air. Secondly, there are two 
kings of noble birth, viz. the king of the non-men (Mi-nui-yin, Amftnusha) and the 
king of men. There are five kinds of non-men, viz., the gods (det«a), demons (cuuraa), 
animals, inhabitants of the hells (n&rctka), spirits {preta), these five. The first of 
them is the ruler of the gods, Brgya-byin (Satakratu, Indra): he is superior to all 
the others and possesses 1 ,000 eyes : he is of immeasurable strength and miraculous 
power. He protects the four lesser powers (Upendra), the four Great Kings, captains 
of the host of Nagas in the ocean. Such is the king of the gods. The 
second is the king of the demons (asurm), King Thag-bzaA-ris (Vemacitra). Arraying 
his body with the arniout- of the four jewels . . . Such is the king of the demons]. 

After a council had been held by them all, they said : ' Now we must elect 
from among us a "lord of the fields”, a roan who is able to distinguish between 
good and bad, a man of great diligence and courage, a man kind towards all men, 
and great in merit generally, who is wise in all works as well as in q)eeoh, who 
is dever in administering judgment (lit. measuring) 1 ' All the field-owners ofifored 
him tribute, and, as he received honour from the whole assembly of men, he obtained 
the name of Mafi-pos-bkur-ba (Mahftaaixunata), and all creatures lived in happiness. 
Then, from the Mdzod {Koia ) : 
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When the lazy people had heaped up store, 

The greedy ones did violence to the lord of the fields ; 

And seized, ungiven, the fields and the rice, 

Then he who gave protection against these, 

being occupied in defending the royal race and the nobles and the religious 
people and caring for morality and wisdom, was called ‘king’, and his name 
was ‘King Mafi-pos-bkur-ba From about this time men became divided 
into four or five castes. Or, according to the Hkhor-lo-sna-bdun (‘ Seven 
Cycles ’), ‘ in the beginning all these became diflerentiated into four or five 
classes of workmen through the variety of their work and duties.’ Those 
creatures who fulfilled the ten virtues and who loved bathing and cleanliness became 
the caste of Bram-ze (Brfihmans). Those who lived according to the ten virtues, who 
knew shame, and who were of great wisdom and great courage, were called nobles 
(Kshattriya) Those whose behaviour was intermixed with the ten sins, who felt 
little shame, and who did not shrink from sin and the telling of lies, were called 
Dmah-rigs (Vaifya?, Sfidra). Those who had even less modesty and shame, who 
were endowed with the ten sins, who were highly despised in this world, and 
who are [always] in conflict with holy conduct, are called the low caste of Chand&las* 

This is the beginning of the different castes of men. 

King Mafi-pos'bkur-ba’s son was Hod-mdzes (Roca) : during his life the plants 
and the stars appeared. His son was Dge-ba (EjtlyAna) ^ during his life the Mara 
light appeared. His son was Dge-mchog (VarakalySne) : during his life beautiful 
sounds (music?) and echo came into existence. In his time the lifetime of men was 
90,000 years. His son was Grso-sbyoh-bphags (Utposhadha) : during his reign the 
voice of the thunder came into existence. These five kings are called ‘ the five kings 
of the first halpa’. According to a prophecy regarding the birth of the wheel - 
turning kings, as sons of Gso-[sbyon]-bphags (Utposhadha), a swelling formed on the 
crown of [the king’s] head. When it broke, out came a boy of good shape, beautiful, 
handsome to look at, kind to all creatures, possessing the auspicious marks. As he 
was bom from th^ crown of his father, he was called ‘ Crown-bom ’ (Spyi-bo-skyes, 
Mttrdhaja • Mindhfitr). This king was in possession of the seven jewels. The seven 
jeweb are the jewel chariot ; the jewel stone ; the jewel wife ; the jewel minister ; 
the jewel elephant ; the jewel horse ; and the jewel general, these seven jewels. 
According to others he had a jewel householder instead of a jewel general. Having 
enjoyed the sovereignty and the seven jewels in Hdzam-bu-glifi during 80,000 years p. 24 
and having brought down from heaven a ram of food and clothing, being admonished 
by the Yaksha Lha-fbs (Divaukasa ?), he turned (led ?) the jewel wheel, and he went 
to Heavmi, accompanied by his host of wives, and reigned among the four Great 
Kings of the east, [south], west, and north. As even so he was tormented by desire, 
in his misery he became evilly inclined even towards Brgya-byin (Indra), and 
hii [religious] merit being exhausted, in the same body he descended to the 
earth, and he died. This king knew all tiie creatures by their names (named them?), 
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and he introduced the handicrafts and many kinds of work. In his time the life 
of men was 80,000 years. From a swelling on Spyi-bo-skyes’ (Mtlrdhaja’s) right 
shoulder a boy was bom. He was called Mdzes-pa (C&ru). He turned the golden 
wheel and reigned over the four continents. From a swelling on Mdzes-pa’s left 
shoulder a boy was born. He was called Ne-mdzes (Upaefiru) ; he turned the silver 
wheel and reigned over three continents. From a swelling formed on l^e-mdzes’ 
right thigh a boy was born. He was called Mdzes-can (C&rumant) : he turned the 
copper wheel and reigned over two continents. From a swelling formed on Mdzes- 
can’s left thigh a boy was born. He received the name Mdzes-ldan (CSruka) : 
he turned the iron wheel and reigned over one continent. In his time a life was 

70.000 years. These kings are called the five wheel- turning kings. 

Mdzes-ldan’s son Avas Bgyal-byed (Jaya ?) ; his son was Mdzes-dgab (C&runanda 0 : 
his son was Mi-sred-pa (Aruci f) ; his son Avas Btah-bzui^ (Mucilinda). During his reign 
a life was 60,000 years, and the propitious measures of time originated then. During King 
Htah-bzuii’s reign Buddha H khor-ba-bjig (Krakucchanda) came to teach. Btah-bzuh’s 
son was Lus-stobs-gser-thub. 9,000 generations after him, during the reign of King 
Kgyal-byed-chen-po (Mahajaya), Buddha Gtsug-tor-can (Sikhin) came to teach. 
Then, 1,000,200 generations after him, a king called Me-sde-ldan appeared. The 

100.000 royal families which originated from his eight sons and grandsons reigned 

over many various kingdom.s. During their time a life was 40,000 years. Buddha 
Thams-cad-skyobs (Vit^vabhu) came to teach. 7,000 generations after them a king 
called Bzod-pa-bkab (Durdharsa ?) appeared. During his reign a life was 80,000 years. 
Buddha Log-par-dad-sel (?) came to teach. He preached the Cho$-8pyod-rgyud {Dhcmna- 
carya-tantraf). 160,000 generations after him King Glah-chen-spyi appeared. During 
his time a life was 20,000 years. At the same time the perfect Buddha Gser-thub 
(Kanakamuni) came. 150,000 generations after him a king called Kri-kri (Krkin?) 
appeared. A life attained 15,000 years. Buddha Uod-sruh (Slfi^yapa) came to teach. 
He preached the Chos-inal-hbyor-rgyud (Dharma-yoga-tantra). Kri-kri’s son was Legs- 
skyoh (Surakfiita B Sujfita ?). 100 generations after him, at Gru-bdzin (Potala), a king 

called Rna-ba-can (Karpiks) appeared. 

NOTES ON THIS CHAPTER 

TVe find the same or similar subjects treated in the first chapter of Ssaaang Seetaen, in the 
Dpag-haam-ljon-bxah (pp. 1-17), and in several Indian books which ate not at my disposal. The 
mythological names given in Dpag-btamAjon-btaH often differ from those given here. On the whole 
the above account is a compilation from several Indian works. But Tibetan ideas 

are introduced. Thus, the first dynasty of gods, beginning rrith Nam-kyer-igyal-pO (in tire time of 
Qod-gsal), is probably of Bon-po origin. Nam-kyer-rgyal-po was, in my opinion, later on identified with 
Indra (datakratu, Brgya-byin). Thus, in the Esear-saga, Skyer>>dsofi-sfian*po (probably the same as Nam- 
kyer-rgyal-po) and Brgya-byin are identical. From the Ojur-mig (a Bon-po work) we laam that also Fs- 
mkhym, Sod-g*al, and Sman are names of Bon-po dwtiss. Then the table of natioos seems for tire greater 
part to be of Tibetafa origin. It is not yet possible, however, to identify all the aatimis mantionsd in it. As 
regards (Se)-ba-sa (pronounced Ghaka), which is supposed to be the same as Oar-ka, Lahnl, it is the 
natives of Lahul themselves vdio claim this name as referring to their oonntry. Bi a aevantssnth oeninry 
doonment the name of the oonntry is spalled Ova-ja. Khrom-Ga^ar-bdan-aa may lafor to an aneient 
line of Idniei of Lah. In a tatiier modem iuoription from Bpa-lfcnih Imdakh ii called Ge-sac- 
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gdan. Before the arrival of King Skyidlde-hi-ma-mgon, in the tenth century^ it is said 
that * Upper Ladakh was held by the descendants of Gesar*. Of particular interest is the present new 
visnion of the tale of the monkey descent of the Tibetans (barbarians). Here they are stated to 
deaoended from a monkey Su-tih. As stated by Jftschke in his dictionary, the Til>etans themselves assert 
that the designation Mtbah bkhob-pa, 'barbarians/ refers to their own nation, {jtegarding the three namo^ 
of hlanu, I suppose that one of them, Osed-can, denotes a 'father Manu Gsed a ' mother Manu \ and Gsed bu 
a ' son Manu *. But the text is not at all clear in the passages referring to them. In the table of 
nations the name Gliu-tor'thau rjo was given os the name of the forefather of the people of Ha-za (Lahiil). 

Now it is interesting that in the Lahul village of Pyu-dkar there is still to be found a grove of old 
trees which is sacred to TaiVjar. Tan-jar is evidently the Bunan pronunciation of Tba/i-rje* 

' Dwarf ' seems to be the designation of the non-Tibetan tribes. There are ‘ dwarfs of the frontier 
whose countries are marked by the last syllables of their names, as follows : Gam-Hau-Rgya may be the 
Chinese ; Gyim-^ai’i-Hor, the Turkomans ; Ha-le-Mon, the Indians ; Spu-rgyal-Bod, the people speaking 
Ean&warl and similar languages (near Mount Pu-rgyul). 

The inner dwarfs seem to he speakers of foreign languages within Tibet. Smra-Zafi-zuii are the 
inhabitants of Guge, who according to other accounts formerly spoke a non-Tibetan language. The 
Gtoii-gsum-pa I cannot explain; the Ldoii-me-hag are a non-Tibetan tribe in the south east, perhaps 
related to the Shans. The Se-ba-za are apparently the Lahulls, who still speak languages of their owm. 

[The account of the seven Buddhas is confused. The first, Hkhor-ba-hjig (Krakuechanda), is clearly an 
error for Bnam*gzigs (Vipa^yin), while Log-par-dad-sel below seems to be another rendering of Krakucehanda. 

The kings Bgyal-byed, Mdzes-dgah> Lus-stobs-gser-thub, Me-sde-ldan, Bzod-pa-bkah(dkab) and Glan-chen- 
spyi are not identified, and the name of the third seems to contain the equivalent of Kanakamuni. — F, W. T.J 

111. The Genealo^ of the ^kyas 

{S MS.) (Verse) Drawn on by the tambour-string of the melodious voice which 
pronounces blessing, the Age of Bliss (Bhadrakalpa » Church), ambrosia of supreme 
wisdom, ‘basket’ which is the source of unfailing knowledge, with the secret treasure 
of the heart, that superlative Wishing-Jewel, made into a fair Srivatsa ornament ; 
its great originator with his Ten Powers, manifested on high like the full moon 
with its moon-gem halo in the midst of the thousand stars, whose glory, celebrated 
by the Queen of Holy Speech as a white lotus by reason of the spotless strength 
of the verification, perfect in power, of his vow with its might-attended wave, beats 
against the boundary walls of the Three Existences, that victorious one of Ikshvaku’s 
race : the jewel of His teaching, being the capital sum of good and wholesome, 

acquired by the merchandise of the countless good deeds of the world, including 

the gods — 

The author, increaaer, and upward developer thereof depending upon a great p. 25 
king ruling the area of the wide earth, our teacher (Buddha) looked out for a clan, 
a country, a time, a family, and a woman, these five, and allowed himself to he bom 
as Zas-gtsah’s (Suddhodana’s) son. Let us first relate a little of his family. 

When the people of Ary&varta, though they had passed from the undying state, 
had a life of immeasurable length, with abundant [gratification] of their nine desires, 
and had power, over infinite aooompliahments, they enjoyed ambrosia not dependent 
upon the force of exertion, the sap of the earth, the fertility of the ground, 

gardens of sugar-cane, and abundance of rice, which gave (uops without ploughing. 

Then the accompliahmentB which belonged to [the state] of the gods became 
changed; the or(^ which grew without ploughing disappeared entirely, [the 
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harveut] depended on work. When pains had to be taken over a^oulture, there 
arose mutual quarrelling and fault-finding, and King MaA-pos-bkur-ba (Mahftaanunata), 
was first so named because he decided judgment in a just way, and before him all 
bowed in reverence. 

Then [there reigned] successively: Hod-mdzes (Roca); Dge-ba (Kalyftna); Dge- 
itichog (Varakalyana) ; and Gso-sbyoA-hphags (Utposhadha). These five are called 
the group of Early Kings. The [five] sons of Gso-sbyoft-hphags, the wheel-turning 
kings, were, according to a presage, bom in this way: on the crown of [Gso-sbyoA- 
hphags’] head there formed a swelling, and, when it broke, therefrom issued Na-la-pasJ-nu 
(M&ndh&tr); from a swelling which arose on his [l^a-la-las-nu’s] right thigh issued 
Mdzes-pa (C&ru) ; from a swelling on his [Mdzes-pa’s] left thigh issued Ne-mdses 
( Upacaru) ; from a swelling on his [Ne-mdzes’] right foot issued Mdaes-ldan 
(C&ruinant) ; and from a swelling on his [Mdsses-ldan’s] left foot issued iffe-mdses-ldan 
(UpacArumant). These five are called the five ‘ kings who turned the wheel [of religion] ’. 

The< last four reigned over from four to one continents. They are the kings 
who turned the gold, silver, copper, and iron wheels [of religion]. From these kings 
down to Zas-gtsaA' (Suddhodana), it is said, there descended 1,215,114 kings in 
succession, or 834,534 according to the [book] Hjigs-rten-gdags-pa (Loka-prc^'iiapti)'. 
These two [different] ways of stating [the number] not having been clearly shown 
by the authors dependent upon Gzon-nu-dpal, crest- jewel of all those who relate 
the annals of the Iron Age, afterwards also must be considered by the learned who 
desire to investigate the annals. 

To continue : to the family of that same teacher (Buddha) belong the names 
Ni-mahi-gfien (Sdryavain^a) and Bu-ram-^iA-pa (Ikshv&ku), and it is called Sftkya. After 
one hundred generations' there arose King Rna-ba-can (Karnika) in f^e country 
of Gru-hdzin (Potala). He had two sons, Gohutama and Bharadhvadza. When 
Gohutama, the elder son, saw that government was carried on in a mixed way, religious 
and irreligious, he thought: ‘It will be like that also when I undertake the 
government.’ Then he was sorry, and became an ascetic under the Rishi Mdog-nag 
(Kmhnavarna, ‘ Black-colour ’). The younger one, Bharadhvadza, reigned. In his time 
there lived in that coimtry a harlot called Qgro-ba-bzaA-mo (Jagad-bhadrft). She and 
a cunning youth called Pa-dmabi-rtsa-log (Mrin&la) indulged in sensual pleasure. As she 
had also immoral intercourse at the same time with another [man, a] merchant, Pa-dmah)*- 
rtsa-log became angry and cut off BzaA-mo’s head : then he placed the bloodstained 
sword and BzaA-mo's head at the door of (^hutama’s cavern. The executioners who 
pursued, as there was a bloodstained sword and the head of BaaA-mo there, inflicted 
on Gohutama the punishment for that [crime], and he was impaled. The !Si*bi Mdog- 
nag knew all this by intuition, and went to Qc^utama and said : ‘ My son, what have 
you done, that you must suffer thisl’ Gk>butama answered: ‘Master, there is no 
fault in me I By the truth of my word that there is no fiuilt in me may the 

* [Vor u HUtlyaii of thto book mo PrafoMor do U VUMo Poaoata'o FoMbaiiSkii of Ttifomttra (dtk U ktn M -kuta, o, HD, 
Lesdoo 1014-lS.— F. W. T.] 
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teacher’s [black} face become like gold ! ’ At once the black-coloured Hishi 
became golden, and was henceforth called hermit Glser-mdog-can (golden face, 
Kanakavarra). 

Then the Kishi saw that Gohutama’s line of religious kings (Dharmar&jas) would 
become extinct, and said to Gohutama : * For the sake of posterity you must leave 
a seed.’ Gk>butama answered : ‘ As I am tormented with misery, I cannot beget 
a family ! ’ ’Then the teacher produced a pleasant coolness by overshadowing clouds, 
and Gk)huutama, experiencing a feeling of pleasure, produced two drops of semen virile p. 26 . 
mixed with blood. They were placed on two leaves of sugar-cane (Bu-ram-^iA, 
Ikshv&ku) and ripened through the heat of the sun and the moisture of the moon, 
and two boys were produced. They received the names of Bu-ram-siA-pa (Ikshviku) 
and Ni-mahi-gfien (SAryavam4a). 

Ni-mahi-gAen became an ascetic, and Bu-ram-^iA-pa reigned. The descendants of 
Bu-ram-AiA-pa became famous, and increased. 

One hundred generations after him there arose King Hphags - skyes - po 
(Virfldhaka). He had by his elder spouse four sons, and by the younger one four 
daughters. At a later (another) time, both wives having died, he married the 
daughter of a foreign king, who said, ‘ The sons whom you already have must not 
reign. If my daughter should have a son, he must reign ! ’ As he had said this, 
the ministers consulted together, ‘ We do not know if his daughter will have a son 
or not. If a son should be bom, we do not know if he will live or not. If he 
should live, we must place him on the throne.’ As the result of this consultation 
he married the princess. 

She bore him a son, whom they called Hgyal-srid-dgah (Hashtrananda?). At that 
time the ministers thought as follows : — ‘ If we place the elder brothers on the 
throne, we go beyond our former promise ; if the throne falls to Rgyal-srid-dgah, we 
have to take heed to the elder brothers. Accordingly, we must turn out the elder 
brothers by some device ! ’ Thus thinking, a crafty one from among the ministers 
pronounced some calumny and banished them. 

Leading their sisters, they went to the banks of the river Bskal-ldan-^iA-rta 
(Kifigirathi), built a hut in the forest, not very distant from the place of the 
Rishi Gser-skya (Ki^a), and lived there. When they had attained to adolescence, 
they became pale and thin, and, when the hermit saw this, he asked them about it. 

They saud, ‘ We have become like this, because we are tortured by passion.’ He 
said, Even if it it so, you must avoid the sister with whom you have both parents 
in common, but junuse yourself with the sister whose mother is in truth the sister 
of your own mother.’ 'They asked him, ‘ Great Rishi, is it right to do this ? ' 

He answered, ‘For royalty which has renounced the throne it is right to do this!’ 

They said, ‘ The words of the hmmit are authoritative,’ and did accordingly. Many 
boys and s^ls were bom, and, when their father heard of it, he said, ‘ Could the 
young pe<^le do such a thing ? or in Indian language : ' Sftkya (i.e. iakyain 
“ possible ? ” : or “ capable ” ?).' Thu is the of the S&kyas. 

L 
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55,000 generations of them lived at Groh-khyw-gser-skya (ICapilavastu). Then 
King 8ih-rta-bcu-pa (Da4aratha) arose. At the end of twenty-five generations after 
him there arose a king called Gzu-brtan (Dhanvadurga?). He had two sops 
Seh-ge-hgrum (Simhahanu) and Seh-ge-sgra (Simhanftda). Seh-ge-bgram became 
famous as a skilful archer: he was the greatest of all archers of Hdzam-bu-glifi 
(Jambu-dvipa). Seh-ge-hgram had four sons: Zas-gtsah (Suddhodana) ; Zas-dkar 
(Suklodana) ; Bre-bo-zas (Dronodana); and Bdud-rtsi-zas (Amritodana). 

Zas-gtsah was of good form, beautiful, handsome to look at, of great strength, 
a hero, steadfast, clever, conspicuous for wisdom, cheerful, and of great courage. 
He did not follow those who were lazy and of evil w^ys. He was a Righteous 
King {Chos-rgyal, Dharmaraja), full of religion, able to reign according to religion. 

This king married the two daughters of King Legs-par-rab(s)-bsad (Suprabuddha), 
Sgyu-hphrul-ma (M&yS.), and Sgyu-hphrul-chen-mo (Mah&mfiyi), each with 500 maid- 
servants. At a later time King Seh-ge-ljgram died, and Zas-gtsah reigned. At 
that .time all ^ men inca’eased in riches, free from disease of man and beast, and 
possessed of complete felicity; and he protected them all like children. 

At that time the holy son of the gods, Tog-dkar-po (Svetaketu), looked out 
for the ratce, the country, the time, the lineage, and the mother, and entered the 
womb of King Zas-gtsaA’s wife, Sgyu-hphrul-chen-mo {Mah&m&y&). After he had 
remained there for twelve months, on the eighth day of the little spring month, under 
the constellation Tishya, he was born from the right arm-pit of his mother, without 
being defiled by the impurity of the womb. He was possessed of the thirty-two 
marks of a great man, and adorned with the eighty physical perfectiona 

On that occasion various auspicious miracles happened : — In four great countries 
four princes were bom ; in Magadha Gzugs-can-siiih-po (BimbisSra), the son of 
Padma-chen-po (Mahapadma) ; in Kosala Gsal-rgyal (Prasenajit), the son of Tshafis- 
sbyin (Brahinadatta) ; at Bad-pa-la (Kau^Ambi) Sar-ba (Udayana), the son of Dmag- 
brgya-pa (Satanika); at Hphags-rgyal (Ujjayini) Gtum-po-rab-snah (Canda-Pradyota), 
the son of Mu-khyud-mthab-yas (Anantanemi). And, besides them, 500 [sons] of 
the upper classes. Including Grags-hdzin-ma (Yaiodharft), 800 girls and 500 servants, 
beginning with Mdun-pa (Chandaka), 10,000 male and 10,000 female foals, and 10,000 
elephants were born ; 500 pleasure-gardens and 500 treasures came into existence. 
In the centre (Gayft) the Bodhi-tree [began to] grow. 

The son received the name of Don-thams-cad-gmb-pa (Sarv&rtha^dha). Then 
the prince grew up, and distinguished himself in the five ^eat branches oi science, 
reading (letters), arithmetic, etc. As regards strength and dexterity, he was superior 
to Lha-sbyin (Devadatta) and all other illustrious men, and was called Thub-pa 
(Jina). Then the son was asked to marry a lady, and the youth replied; — 

‘ The aim of desire is known to me as limitless ; 

Causing strife and quarrel, it is the root of 8<ffrow and snfiering; 

It is terrible, like the poison leaf; 

It is like fire verily, md like the edge ci the sword.’ 
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In this way he enumerated many faults of household life, and added, ‘ But, if 
there is a girl like this, I will take her.’ Thus saying, he wrote down in a letter 
the qualities of a woman, gave it [to the king], and the king had seven copies published, 
and issued the following directions ; — 

’ Whoso among the daughters of kings and brahmans. 

Of the nobility and of citizens likewise. 

Has these qualities; 

That girl must be found ! 

My son will take 
That caste and family. 

In such a virtuous vessel of qualities and goodness 
His heart will rejoice!’ 

Such a letter he gave to a Brahman with respectful greetings ; and the Brahman 
went to all countries to search for a bride. In course of time he beheld Sa-tsho-ma 
(Gop&). She smiled [saying], ‘ All these qualities I have ! ’ He reported to the 
king, and the king said, ‘ That woman is a gteat liar, and I do not believe it ! 
Assemble all the girls [here] within seven days ! Let the youth give them 
presents, all they want to have ! ’ Thus he said, and all the girls came. When 
the ipving of presents w'as almost finished, Sa-tsho-ma arrived, and smiled. She 
asked, ’What have I done amiss that I am left among them all without presents?’ 

The youth also smiled, and gave [her] a ring of the value of 100,000 ounces. The 
youth married Sa-tsho-ma. 

Further, he married 104,000 ladies, including Grags-hdzin-ma. When he was 
29 years old, Grags-hdzin-ma became with child. In that very same year he saw 
the unbearable misery of birth, old age, [illness], and death, and became a monk. p. 28. 
Then, when he was 35 years old, on the 15th of the month Sa-ga (Yaii^&kha), he 
subdued the devil (Mfira). On the morning (or next morning) of the same day and 
year he became a perfect SaAs-rgyas (Buddha). Exactly on the same evening 
a boy was born to Grags-]idzin-ma ; and, as the moon was just then seized by 
Sgra-gcan (Rfthu, ‘eclipse’), the boy received the name of Sgra-gcan-hdzin (Rahula). 

At that time King Zas-gtsah said, ‘It is six years since Sftkya-thub-pa became 
a mendicant. This son of Grags-hdzin-ma is not a son of S&kya-thub-pa.’ 'Thus 
saying, he accused Grags-hdzin-ma, and she wept. Then he placed the boy on 
a stone and cast him into a pond, saying, ‘If he is S&kya-thub-pa’s son, may the 
stone float oh the surface of the water ! If he is not ^kya-thub-pa’s son, may it 
sink ! ’ The stone remained above the surface of the pond, like a leaf of a tree. 

When King Zas-gts»5 saw this, he entered the water with his clothes on, took the 
boy on his lap, and lovingly caressed him. He also became a monk, and came to 
an end transitory life. 

Altogether, from MaA-pos-bkur-ba to Sgra-gcan-hdzin, there are 1,066,511 kings, 
or, Bcom-ldan-ltdas (Buddha) and Sgra-gcan-hdzin included, 1,066,518. 
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NOTES 

Sohlagintweit mentions the following books as treating of the same or similar snbjeets : — Caoma, ' On the 
Origin of the S&kya Bace,' JASB., toI. ii; Csoma, ‘Notices on the Life of S&kya,* As. Sss., yd. xx, 
Fausbdll und Weber, ‘ Die Pftli-Legende von der Entstebung dee 8&kya nnd Eoliya-Geschleehtes,' Ind. Stud., 
Bd. v; Foueaux, Bgya-cher-rol-pa {Lalitavistara) ; Schiefiier, ‘Eine tibetische Lebensbesehreibnng 
S&kyamuni’s,' M^m. des sav. Strang, de Petersbourg, vol. vi ; Schiefner, ‘ Uber die VerscblecbterungBperioden 
der Menschheit,’ Bull. hist. phil. der Petersburger Akademie, Bd. ix ; Tumoor, The Mah&vamso. 

This list might of course be amplified at the present day : see Boekfaill's Life of Buddha. As regards the 
Bgya-cher-rol-pa {Lalitavistara), it is of particular interest that the song contuning the invitaticm to all 
the girls to attend a festival was directly copied from this book. In Csoma’s Tibetan grammar, pp. 159-60, 
the Tibetan text and an English translation of this song are both given. The text of lines 6 and 6 is 
somewhat different in the two versions. But I find it impossible to decide which of the two versions has to be 
given the preference. In Csoma’s translation after the Lalitavistafa the song reads as follows : ‘ Bring 
hither that maiden, who has the required qualities, whether she be of the royal tribe, or of the Brahman caste, 
of the gentry, or of the plebeian class. My son regardeth not tribe nor faiiiily extraction : his delight is in good 
qualities, truth, and virtue alone.’ Let me add that just above this little song we find in Csoma’s grammar 
the Tibetan text, and an English translation, of Gautama’s letter, containing his description of a girl as 
she oOght to be. This also is taken from the Tibetan Lalitavistara. 

It is interesting that the name Bu-ram-siti-pa {Ikfvdku) is found in many stone inscriptions of Ladakh. 
There the kings of Li^akh are asserted to be of his family (see my first and second Collections of Tibetan 
Historical Inscriptions, Nos. 65, 71, 79, 117). Zas-gtsaA (Suddhodana) is called an ancestor of the Ladakh 
kings in inscriptions Nos. 86 and 64. The name Mdzes-ldan (C&rumant) is used as an epithet of the 
Tixialthi king Hjam-dbyafi8*mam-rgyal. See my article ‘ Ten Ancient Historical Songs from Western Tibet ’, 
Ind. Ant., 1909. According to a statement in the following chapter, king Gsal-rgyal (Prasenajit — the common 
Tibetan translation seems, however, to represent Prak&4ajit — F. W. T.) was the father of Gfia-khri-btsan-po, 
the first king of Tibet. 

As I learn from two hitherto unpublished inscriptions from Lahul, two chieftains of Labul, one from 
Ko-loA, the other one from Bar-bog, are also stated to be of Bu-ram-tiA-pa’s family. 

IV. The Kings of Leh and Lhasa down to Glah*dar-nia 

{S MS.) The head of the line (lit. lineal king) is Spu-rgyaJ, the king of Tibet. 
There are many various accounts of this. Although there are [books called] Rgycd- 
spun-po-gaum-khug-hlon-pohi-rgyal-mtahan, the Gaah-ba or Hbru-bdus, and many 
others, yet, if we compare (collect) them, two things are well said : 

‘Well known is the lineage of the gods according to Bon-po ideas; 

Mysterious remains the lineage of men according to Buddhist ideas.’ 

Now, relating according to those texts only, at the navel of our southern Hdzam-bu* 
glib (Jambu-dvIpa), the centre of the countries, the roof of the earth, the curved 
horn of the snow mountains, the foundation of that crystal mchod-rten (atSpa), the 
icy Ti'se (Kailfisa), the rim of the turquoise circle of Lake Ma-bah (Manaaarowar), the 
mother-land of jewels and gold, the source of the four great rivers, the six divisions 
of Tibet, — in this country of high mountains and pure works; we will relate of aU 
this according to [the book] Dan~po-dban'bffed-firn’P<»hi'dgu-hyuA. 

At the time when Tibet was troubled by the twelve little kings the King of 
Koaala, Gsal-rgyal (Prasenajit), who was of Boom-ldan-bdas’ (Buddha’s) family, had 
five sons. The third (middle one) of than, called Buddha-liri, was bom with his 
eyes covered from above like those of birds, die {[fingers and toes] of his h an d s and 
feet were connected like those of dudu, and his ey^frows were [Uue] like turqnoisea. 
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Along with him a host of devils were born. He was shown to Brahman sign-interpreters, 
and. the Brahmans smd, ‘This prince has splendid marks, and the size of his 
body will be very great f he will reign before his father is dead.’ When they thus 
prophesied, the father, thinking in his mind, ‘ He will reign by killing either me or 
his brothers,’ was minded to east him away. The Brahmans answered, ' If wc 
send him to the snowy northern regions, he will be of benefit to living beings ! ’ 
As they prophesied thus, they made a throne on the necks of four fast-running men, who 
carried him across the northern mountains and wilds, and laid him down on the 
[mountain?] Lha-ri-gyed-mtho, in the middle of Tibet. Although there are many 
conflicting statements with regard to this [event], he is certainly a Sskyn of Gobutama 
and Mah-pos-bkur-ba’s family. Some hunters saw him and asked, ‘Who arc you? 
Tell us, Btsan-po (Majesty), whence you came.’ As he did not understand their 
language, he pointed with his finger to the sky. The hunters told and confirmed 
this to the people, and many people went there and w’ere showm [the boy]. When 
the twelve little kings saw that' he was good and of great brilliance and pleasing, 
they said, ‘We have no overlord; we must invite him to be our little drum!’ P- 
(L MS. : little lord). Thus saying, Btsan-khruh and Snums, both, Gha-ra-rtse and 
Gtso, both, and the two Khu-stegs, these six families of subjects invited him. Ka-sahs- 
dar-pa and Kh3rufi-po became governors. Ses-gnen of Me-nag was elected minister. 
Thus he was appointed king of all ‘black-heads’ [Tibetan expression for men]. The 
name of Gfia-khri (Neck-throne) was given him. ‘Great Gfia-kliri-btsan-po ! ’ thus 
he was addressed. The lands Yar-luh and so forth were his precious and excellent diadem, 
and he resided at the castle Phyi-dbah-stag-rtse. Power and justice were his ornaments. 
He ruled the world according to religion, and his realm was in a happy state. He 
had a fourfold bodyguard. The outside foes were subdued by the forty- four governors 
of Rgod-ldod (or Rgod-ldoh). The inner administration was regulated by the forty-four 
governors of Gyur-ldod (or Gyur-ldon). At the four extremities of his kingdom he 
appointed spies (or scouts). The enemies of the four extremities were subdued by 
the eight Khrom-kha (L MS. : Khrom-khra) (governors). At Roh-do twenty- two 
ofiicials [called] Kha-ba-so (L MS. : Khab-so) filled the barns [with grain]. From 
the twelve markets riches were ofiered to the king ; wise men decided about rewards 
for good and bad. By punishing criminals the source of deceit was stopped. Five 
wise men brought fame to the country through their writings in gold and turquoise ; 
five heroes adorned it as lions and tigers ; five quick messengers rode on horses, 
which they changed in their course [L MS. quite unintelligible]. The justice of 
this great [king] was as [glorious] as if the sun rose over glaciers. Among his deeds 
he built the palaoe of Sum-bu-bla-sgah. Theft, deceit, [was overcome] ; in trade 
advantage was not looked for. The whole kingdom flourished, and the government 
was beneficent. It was gruid and exceUent in all respects. 

NOTES 

Siag Oia-Uui-btMO-po is OMOtionsd m an aneastcHr of the Ladakhi kiasa in the following ineeriptions of 
ay sbOaethsii—Naa. 61, 54,72,76,78,81, 84, 111,119. The plaee-namee given in theaceount of hia kingdom 
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all deem to refer to Ladakh, see my article ‘The Kingdom of Gnya-khri-btsan-po *, J. k PABB,, ToLti, 
No. 8, 1910. Phyi'dbaii'Stog-rtse seems to be identical with the present village of Phyi-db^, eight miliC 
from Leh ; Hum-bu-bla-sgan with Um-[b]la, eight miles from Phyi-dbafi ; BoA«do with the village of Bog*da 
in Nubra, not far from Phyi-dbaii ; Bgod-ldod with Bgod-yul in Upper Ladakh; and Oynr-ldod with the 
district of Gyu-ru in Central Ladakh. As we learn from the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan (pp. 149-50), all the places 
mentioned by the Central Tibetan historians in connexion with the first king of Tibet are situated near 
Bsam yas. But most of their names are different from those given here. Me*fiag is probably the sa m e as 
Ml nag, a province of Khanis. 

As regards Gua-khri-btsan-po’s date, the following attempts at fixing it have been made : 818 b.c. 
according to I. J. Schmidt’s Ssanatig-Ssetsen^ p. 21 ; 250 B.c. according to Csoma de Kdr6s (Grammar, p. 177) ; 
50 B.c. according to Schlagintweit {Rgyal-rabs, p. 14) and 0. Ch. Das; 416 B.c. according to the book 
Orub’Vithdh‘iel-gy\-me-lm ; before Buddha according to the Bon-po chr'onicles. 

Legend of his origin according to the Bon-po chronicler. — He is the son of P&odu and Krasnft (Kfishcfi* or 
Draupadi). In this connexion the Mahdbhdrata tale and many of its names occur in the Bon-po chronicles 
(see Laufer, ‘ Tibet. Geschichtswerk der Bon-po,* T^oung Poo, s^r. ii, vol. xi, p* 8). 

Chinese legends of bis origin ; According to the Ytaungtehe (M4inoires concernant la Chine, xiv, 1789. 
pp. 127-8) he came from a western country and settled at Bi-tche-choui. His name was Houi-ty-pou-tsoui-ye. 
In Parker, Manchti Relations with Tihet^ we read (JBAS., N.Ch.B., 1886, p. 80l) : ‘ a Wutiyana-Khan, 
who fled eastward over the Hindu Kush, founded the Yarluh house. His name was Nyatpo-Ehan.' 

The Mongol versions are in close agreement with the Central Tibetan Buddhist version, and therefore 
somewhat different from the above account. 

It is remarkable that the numeral 44 as the number of certain officials is also found in Bir Aurel Biein’s 
collection of documents from Turkestan. The title Khab-so. which is also found in the ancient stone 
monuments of Lhasa, seems to mean ‘ Guard of the castle '. 

As regards postal service among the Tibetans, it may be noted that one of the documents found by 
Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan is impressed with a seal showing a rider galloping. It looks almost like 
a stamp ensuring quick transmission. 

Hk son was Mu-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Dir-khri-btsan-po {L MS. : Rin-khri-btsan-po). 

His son was So-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Me-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Gdags-khri-btsan-po. 

His son was Sriba-khri*btsan-po. 

These seven are called the seven heavenly thrones. 

After seven cycles 

The tombs of the seven Khri were made in heaven {L MS. : the seven Kim, 
the rulers, were sent to heaven) : 

Their divine bodies dwindled away like rainbows, Without remains. 

Thus they, having the gods of light for their leaders, lived many years ; and, 
when the sons following them were fit to hold the bridle (were fit for ruling), the 
fathers before them went happily to heaven, dwindling away like a rainbow. 

NOTES 

In the book Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzaiH, p. 150, tbs nsmss of thsee kings arc given m follows : G&a-khri-btsw^po, 
Mu-khri-btsan-po, Difi-khri, So-khri, Mer^khri, Srib-khri (Gdaga*khri being omitted). In other Oeniral Tibetan 
historical works (S. Cb. Das, ‘ Contributions, etc.,’ JASB., vol. 1, p. S15) the names of the queens of these kings 
are given. Herbert Miiller (‘ Tibet in seiner gesehlehtlid^en Entwickelung,’ Zaitschrift for vergt Bechts- 
wimenachaft, vol. zx, p. 807) notes that all tbees kings were named after their mothers (the Tibetan 
matriarobate). 
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The son of Sribs-khri-btsan-po was Gri-gum-btsan-po. 

He had three sons: Sa*khri, f^a-khri, and Bya-khri. 

Bya-khri received the name of Spu-de-guh-rgyal. He resided at the great 
castle of Yar-luh. In the time of this king the bon [religion] of the Yuh-drun 
(wcutika) arose. Besides, the essence of bnmt wood, charcoal, and the essence of 
molten leather, glue, came into existence (were found). Iron-ore, copper-ore, and 
silver-ore were found. 

‘ The three ores were melted with coal, and silver, copper, and iron showed 
themselves. 

Pieces of wood were pierced, and ploughs and yokes were made. p. 80. 

Two equal [mdsos] were put into the yoke, and the plains were ploughed into 
fields. 

The water of the lakes was led into irrigation canals, and bridges were built 
across rivers.’ 

Many such implements came into existence. 


NOTES 

As we leam from the Dpag-btam-ljon-hzaA, p. 160, these kings are known by the name Bar-gyi-14iii, 
‘ flying between,’ or ‘ the floating ones of the earth From the same book we learn that Ori-gum-btsan-po was 
murdered by his minister, who reigned for some time. Under Gri-gum-btsan-po the Dnr-bon religion, and 
under Spu-de-guiVrgyal the Gnam-bon religion arose. As r^ards the Bon religion, its earliest type is 
certainly nature-worship, as represented in the ancient Tibetan-Cbinese inscriptions from Lhasa '(eighth and 
ninth century), and in the Olin-chos of Ladakh. As regards OliA-ehos, see my article in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of Religion and Ethics, s.v. ; also, ‘ The Ladakhi Pre-Buddhist Marriage Ritual,’ Ind. Ant., 1901, pp. 181 seq. : 
‘ A Bon-po Hymnal,’ Ind. Ant., 1901, p. 869 ; * Eesarsage,’ M4m. de la Soc. Finno-ougrienne, No. xt, pp. 21-81 ; 
‘ A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesarsaga,’ Bibl. Ind., Nos. 1184, 1160, 1164, 1218; ‘ The Paladins of the 
Kesarsaga,’ J. & PA8B., 1906 (p. 46), 1907 (p. 67) ; and unedited MSS. from Khalatse, Poo, and Tagmacbig. 

Places of the cult of the OliA-chos see in my article ’ Historiscbe Dokumente von Khalatse ’, ZDMG., 
Bd. Ixi, pp. 688-92. 

Illustrative rock-carvings see in my article ‘ Bock -carvings from Lower Ladakh ’, Ind. Ant., vols. xxxi, 
p. 898, xxxii, p. 861, and our finds on the expedition of 1909. 

As regards editions of Bon-po literature of the period when it was influenced by Buddhism and Hinduism, 
the following may be mentioned : — 

Mdo-gter-mig and ffdtis-pa-rin-po-che, extracts by S. Ch. Das, in JBTS., 1898, pp. 1-7. It contains the 
history of Glen-rabs of ^an-zuii (Guge), the legendary founder of the Bon religion. It is modelled on the 
Buddha legend. Then it speaks of G4en -rubs’ journey to China to assist the emperor Kohtse in saving his castle. 
This tale is similar to the tale of Kesar's journey to China. 

Then, in Appendix ii of the same journal, we hear of the highest aim of the Bon religion. It is to retain 
one’s personality by seeking the welfare of all beings. After that a number of charms and lists of Bon-po 
deities are givwt. In these lists the name Khro-bo, which is so common in the ancient inscriptions from Lada kh , 
is found. The four great Khro-bo are mrationed. 

In JABB., vol. 1, pp. 187 ff., S. Ch. D((a,gives a translation of the eighth book of Orvb-tnthab-isl-gvi-fne-loA, 
in which are described the diflerent stages of the Bon religion. The fact of its accepting Hindu doctrines at 
various times is mentioned. 

The book ^JtsaA^^ma"lBiu-bbum-dkar.M, translatad by A. Sohiefner (St. Petersburg Academy Mintoirei, 
vd. xxviU, No. 1), contaiiM Gtet-rahs* pfik of delivery from transmigration. It appear* to be half Hinduist, 
half Buddhist (see BoekhiH„J 4 f!i cf Bmidha, 906). 
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The books Klu-ibum-hdus-pahi-sAi^-po (M^moint de U 8oeUt4 FiaaO'OtigviaiiM, No. zi) oad 
Sa-bdag-klu-giian^gyi-sgrog-khrol (Vienna Academy Sitntnf$berichU, voL slvi) have been tmnslated 
by Dr. B. Laufer. They contain songs of exorcism. The latter vrork eQ)ecially is remarkdile as hav^ 
remained untooched by Hindu or Buddhist ideas. Its character is primitive and animistic. 

B. H. Hodgson published several plates of Bon-po deities in JBA8., 1861. As they look almoai like 
present-day Buddhist deities, the greater is the importance of my discovery of an ancient Bon-po temple 
at Lamayuru with frescoes of Bon-po priests Represented in Une and black dress. The blue dress of Bm 
B on-po priests is mentioned in JASB., vol. 1, pp. 198, 811. A description of the Bon-po monastery at 
Sbendar-ding is given in S. Cb. Das' Journey to Lhasa, 1908, pp. 806 sqq. The monastery, as well as the 
monks, can nowadays hardly be distinguished from Buddhist ones. 

Rgyal-rabs-bon-gyi-hbywl-gnas, the Bon-po chronicle, has been printed by S. Cb. Das ; sztraot given by 
Dr. B. Laufer in Toting Poo, vol. xi. No. 1. As the genealogical rftle of Chinggis Khan’s family shews, 
the chronicles were compiled later than 1888 a.d. They contain the Bon-po version of the legends of the origin 
of the Tibetans and of their first king. They are of a distinctly Hinduist colouring. The story of the fall ot 
the Bon religion under Khri-srofi-lde-btsan is related at some length. 

I am of opinion that, according to a certain school of ancient Tibetan historians, Spa-de-gnfi-tgyal was 
the first king of Tibet. My reasons are the following : — (1) His name contains the nrae Spu-rgyal ; (8) Under 
him the great castle of Yar-luii is mentioned again ; (8) The Bon religion is stated to have risen under him ; 
( 4 ) The story of the introduction of civilization into Tibet is connected with him. 

His son wsA ’A-io-legs. His son was ’I-^o-legs. His son was . . . By that king^ 
the palace of Phyi-dbaA-stag-rtse was built. That was the commencement of building 
palaces and forts. His son was De-^o-legs. During his lifetime singing and dancing 
spread. His son was Gu-ru-legs. His son was BbroA-rje-legs. His son was Thoh-iio- 
legs. These are cidled ‘ the six Legs (good ones) of the earth ’. 

NOTES 

The names .of theee Idnge, according to the Dpag-bsaim-tfon~b$a^, p. 160, ate as follows: — ’0-fo, De-<o, 
Thi-<o, Gn-m, Hbrofi-zifi, and 'I-fo. It looks almost as if this gronp originaUy consisted of seven kings. In 
the Sgyal-nUts, after 'I-4o-legs, the words ' his son was ’ occur; but instead of the name a Uank is left. For 
this reason we might perhaps insert here the name Thi-io, which is found in the BodhimOr (see 1, J. Bidunidt’a 
Ssanang Ssetsen, p. 819) as well as in the Dgag-btam-lion-bsaik. 


His sons were Zin-la-zin-lde, Lde-phrug-gnam-gsuA-btsan, Lde-rgyal-po-btaan, 
Se-snol-lam-lde, Se-snol-po-lde, Lde-lam, Lde-snol-po, Sprin-btsan-lde. These are 
called *the eight Lde (beauties, Ide, rde, bde) of f^e earth’. 

NOTES 

The names of this group of kings, according to the Dpag-bstm^Jion-bgah, p. 160, ere as follows Za-nam- 
sin-lde, Lde-bphrul-nam-gkuft-btsan, Se-snol-nam-lde, Se-and-po-lds, Lde-inol-nam, Se-snol-po-lde, Lde-snol- 
nam, Lde-snol-po, Lde-rgyal-po, Lde-sprin-btsan. As we see, tb«o are here ten of them. They «• called 
Bar-gyi-lde (Beauties of the ' middle region ', the earth) ; and the last seven are known by the name Sil-ma-bdnn 
(the seven tinkling sounds ?). 

His son was called Tho-tho-ri-loA-btsan. Down to his father the mothers were 
Lha-mos (goddesses) and Klu-moa (NSgIs). From hiin onwards, 4Ut they were cffipring 
of subjects aud relatives, the descendiuits of Tho^'tiio-ii4oB-bt8i& were oidled Kltt-rg]rsl 
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(NS|'a-ri&ja). His son was Khri-btsan. During his lifetime roads (?) and bridges 
[were , constructed]. His son was Khri-thog-rje-thog-btsan. His son was called 
£iha-tho-tho*ri-sften-b^l {L MS. : sfian-b^I). He was an incarnation of the august 
Kun-tu-bzah-po (Samanta-bhadra). He reigned for sixty-twp years. At the time 
when he dwelt at the great palace of Hum-bu-rdzahe-mkhar, which had come into 
existence of itself without being built, a basket came down from heaven, as a pre- 
monition of the spread . of Buddha’s teaching in Tibet. Sliding down together by a ray 
of light, there came down to the king's palace the book Za-ma-tog {Kdrandavyiiha- 
sutra) ; the Pah-koii-phyag-rgya-pa (a SQtra work, Spah-skoh-phyag-rgya) ; the 
essence [of religion], namely, the six syllables [om mani padme hiirn ] ; a golden 
mchod-rten, a yard high ; a Tshtndhamani (Cintdmani) tsha-tsha (a terra-cotta with 
Buddha’s image) ; and all the mvdra, positions of the fingers. Not knowing whether 
these were Bon or Buddhist, they honoured them with beer and turquoise offerings. 
Blessing resulted from it, and [the king] attained to 120 years of age. Thus, during 
the lifetime of this king the beginning of the holy religion took place. 

NOTES 

These kings form e group according to the Dpag-biam-ljon-btaA, p. 160, where they are called Smad-kyi- 
btsan-liia (the five lower majesties). According to that book their personal names are as follows : — To-ri-lofi- 
btsan, Khri-btaan-nam, Khri-sgra-dpufi-btaan, Khri-thog-rje-btsan, Lba-tho-tho-ri-gnan-btsan. Thus we see that 
in the Lhasa chronicles this group contains one mote member. This is the last group of kings who are 
furnished with a group name. After this the kings show more individuality, and may be historical 
personages. Looking at their various groups, it occurs to me that through their group names they are connected 
with the three realms of the world, according to pre-Buddhist ideas. According to the Olin-chos the world 
consists of Stah-lha, heaven of the gods, Bar-btsan, the earth, and Gyog-klu, the realm of the NSg^ The 
first group of king s , the ‘seven heavenly thrones’, are evidently connected with Stai'i-lha; the second, third, 
and fourth group, vis. Bar-gyi-ldiA, Sabi-legs-drug, and Babi-lde-brgyad, belong to the earth ; and the last 
group, Smad-kyi-btsan-lha, belong to the realm of the Nggas. 

As is stated by S. Ch. Das in JASB., vol, 1, p. 198, the reign of king Lha-tho-tho-ri-sfien-bsal was the most 
flourishing time of the Bon religion. He also states that this king found a salt-mine ; but the Ladakh 
chronicles ascribe this discovery to Qnam-ri-sroii-btsan. As we learn from the Bodhimdr (see I. J. Schmidt, 
Ssanang Ssetsen, p. 820), a few years after the supposed descent of the Buddhist books several strangers arrived 
in Tibet to make known their importance. The Span-skoh-pkyag-rgya is included in the Bkab’bgyur, ree 
Deckh’s catalogue, p. 67. 

His son was Khri-silan-bzuA-btsan {L MS. : Khri-sfian). During his lifetime 
the outlying valleys were brought under notice and cleared for fields. 

‘ The lakes were furnished with gates, 

And drawn into irrigation canals. 

The glacier-water was collected in ponds. 

And the water [which had collected] overnight [was used] for irrigation 
in daytime.’ 

Such like things were done in his time. 

NOTE ’ 

The aama ot this Uiig is spslt Khri-gfiaa-bsnn-btsan in D^-biam-ym~btaA, p. IflO 


u 
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His son was HbroA(Z MS. : 

NOTE 

In the Dpag-baam-ljm-htah, p. 160, hie name is spelt pbiio-gften-lde^. 


His son was Stag-ri-sfian-gzigs. During lifetime of this king mdzot and 
mules originated from cross-breeding. The prices of goods were determined, and 
the grass of the hills was plaited in bundles. Such like things were done. 

NOTE 

In the Dpag-b$am-lii<m-bMa^, p. 160, the name of this king is spelt 8tag-ri-gfkan*giigk 

His son was Gnam-ri-sroh-btsan. During the time of this king there came from 
China [the arts] of medicine and divination. The King of Gfia-zur and othws who 
dwelt in the west of India and Gru-gu were subdued. In the north salt was found. 
A castle called Khri-brtsegs-hbum-gdugs was built. 

NOTES 

The name of this king is not spelt differently in the DpaD-b$am-ljon~bsah, p. 160. As regards Ofia-jnr, 
I do not know anything abont its situation. Ehri-brtsegs reminds me of Khri-rtse in Ladakh ; bat I do not 
▼entare to identify these two places. Qra-gu is probably identical with Thon-mi, situated in the vicinity of 
Kamba-rdioft. 


81. His son was Sroh-btsan-sgam-po [Chinese date 600-50 a.d.] {L MS. : Sroh-btsan- 
rgam-po), an incarnation of the Bodhisatva Spyan-ras-gzigs (Avalokita). During 
the lifetime of this king all the kingdoms on the frontier were united under his rule, 
md every one of the little kings sent presents and letters. Although this king 
issued innumerable documents signed with his seal, there were no characters 
in Tibet to send replies to the letters from [various] quarters. And, as [the books 
of] the famous sanctuary of his ancestor Tho-tho-ri-sflen-brfal remained a mystery, 
[since they were written] in Indian characters, he thought, ‘ We must translate ihem 
so as to be in Tibetan writing.’ Therefore he sent Thon-mi, the son of 
a hbre (a measure) of gold, and sixteen fellow-students to Kashmir to learn tiie 
characters. They learned the characters from the Brahman Li-byin; Fa^dit Seh- 
ge-sgra (Siiphanida) taught them {L MS. : Fapdit Seh-ge taught them the language). 
Bringing them into agreement with the Tibetan language, they made tweniy-four 
Osal-byed [consonants] and six Btns, [altogether] thirty [characters]. Besides, 
they made them to agree in form with the Nagara characters of Kashmir. 
Then, when Thon-mi arrived in Tibet, he met with the king, who was in the 
garden of his wife ’U-ru. The king said: ‘Have ]ma learnt tiie letters and the 
language? Then you may offer praise tp , ^pyan-ras-gsigs (Avalokita))! Thereupon 
Thon-mi wrote down (he : ^ 
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Gial-rcu-gsal-lc^-Aad-mdaAt {L MS. : m-dc^A8)-gan-ba~bzah, 

‘A good and full [offering of] fresh scent to G^-ras-gsal (Avalokita),’ 

« 

and presented it to the king. The king was much pleased, and erected the temple 
of Bjrin-gyi'khod-mar-rdo {L MS. B]rin-gyi8-thog-mar-rdo) ; and before the image of 
Spyan-ras-gzigs these letters (the ^loka) were carved on stone. These are the earliest 
inscription [in Tibet] anJ tlie oldest temple. 

Then, at the invitation of Thon-mi*Sambhota, there came from Nepal the 
incarnation of Khro-gfier-ma (Bhrikuti), the Nepalese spouse Khri-btsun. Together 
with her were brought the Lord Mi-skyod-rdo-rje (Akshobhya-vajra), Byams-pa-choa-kyi- 
hkkor-lo {Maitreya--dharma-cc^a), and the Lady Sgrol-ma (Tara) of sandal-wood.* 
Then the minister Rig-pa-can brought from China the incarnation of Sgrol-ma 
(Ttri), the queen and spouse Koh-jo. Together with her arrived [the image] of 
the Lord Rin-po-che (Buddha). 

Besides, [the following] worldly inventions were made : — rice-beer, barley-beer, 
in short, 

* All the necessaries for food , 

The making of curds from milk; 

Butter and butter-milk from curds; 

Cheese from butter-milk; 

Pots from clay ; 

Mills turned by water; 

Weaving with looms; 

And many mechanical arts.’ 


Then, at Lha-sa, the incomparable monastery of Ra-mo-che and others were erected. 
Palaces were built on ^e Dmar-po-ri and on the Lcags-pho-ri, and these two mountains 
were connected with an iron chain-bridge. As many as 900 monasteries and castles 
were built. 

In his rime the Indian teacher Kumara, the Nepalese teacher Sila-mafiju, the 
Kashmiri teachers Tabuta {L MS. Tabata) and Ganuta {L MS. Ghanuta), the 
Brahman Li-b 3 rin, and the Chinese teacher Ha-^-mah&dheba were invited. The trans- 
lators {lo-taa~ba) Thon-mi, Dhar-ma-go-^, and Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-luA translated 
religious books in every possible manner and edited them. 

During the lifetime of this king Rtsa-mi and Sih-mi of the east, Blo-bo and p- 82 
Zah-zuh of fhe south, and the Hor kingdoms of the north (Turkistan), and others 
were brought under subjecrion, and the customs of the holy religion were introduced 
into them. 

* Tb« o(tw>MitloMd imaga of Akdiobh7»-T»jia wm m«i bj Sarat Chandra Dai (/onmiy to Lhaoa, p. ISS) in (ha 
Ba-MO-a h i (i«fla a( lAaaa.— 7. W. T. 


NOTES 


As ngsids local aamos, tbs foUoviag plaeas an known : — ^Ths monastery of Ba-mo-ohe is stated by 8. Ch. 
Das (Dictionary) to ban bean built on a plain in tba north quarter of Lhasa. But I do not beUeve that anybody 
has assn ttaoss of it. Dmaropo-ti, ' the ted hill,' is nowadays better known as Potala of L ha s a : Leags-pho-ri, 
‘ the iron hiU,' is still known by its old nante ; it is sitoatsd ih the dose vicinity of the former. As regards 
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Lha-luii, there is each a place in Ladakh ; but I am not enre that there are not other places of this name. 
Btsa-mi (pronounced Sa-mi) I feel inclined to identify with Sami of the maps, west of the Manaaarowar Lake, 
especially as the ^inglabcha Pass (probably the old ^ih-mi) is in close neighbourhood. Blo-bo is a Tibetan 
proyinoe north of Muktin&tb. Its ancient capital used to be Lho-mon-sdafi (Lo-Mantang of the mape). 
iafi-suA is one of the provinces of 6a-ge. All these provinces were apparently conquered before Lhasa was 
made the capital of Tibet. 

Srofi-btsan sgam po's two queens, the white and the green TArS, remind us of the Kesar-saga. Kesar’s 
white wife was Bbru-gu ina, and his green wife is Gyuhi-dkon-mchog*mo (see my article on Olih-chos in 
‘Hastings" Enoyclopadia of Religion and Ethics), The Ladakhi tale of the minister Big- pa-can of Shargola in 
Ladakh, who was sent to fetch the princess from China, is similar to the tale of the minister Gar (see S. Gh. 
Das' article in JASH., 1881, p. 218). Both versions remind us of the Kesar-saga. 

Introduction of Writing, — The characters were formed after the Ihdian Lafitsha {Bodhimdr, op. cit., 
p. 827). The dbu-med alphabet was formed after the Indian Vartula (acc. to the Togbarlova). This is all 
fantastical* The Indian script which is most closely related to the Tibetan is the Indian Gupta (North-Western 
Gupta according to Dr. vogel) of the fifth to the seventh century (see my article on the Tibetan alphabet 
written for the Epigraphia Indicat vol. xi, p. 266). 

Literature, — Works by Thon-mi-Sambhota : — Mdo, vol. cxxiii, Sku-gEugs-kyi-nUshan^id, 
by *A-nubi’bu ; vol. cxxiv, Sgrah-bstan-hcos-sum-eu-pat a grammar ; Lieh^du-sUm-pa-stags-kyi-hgug^pat by 
Thon-mi-’A-nu (a grammar). Thon-mi-Sambhota's grammar is practically the same as the one which is 
printed in the Darjeeling School Series (Tibetan Primer Series, No. iv, where it is stated on p. 1 that the book 
is an extract from Thon-fni-legs-biad’sum-eu^pa), It is evident that this grammar was written in very ancient 
days ; for it treats of the drag, a final suffix which has long disappeared even from the classical language. It 
treats also of the Tibetan system of tones, and is therefore more than a mere repetition of Indian grammars (see 
my article in ZDfilG., vol. Ivii, p. 286). Bu-ston says that the Chinese Kechana were the guides of the Tibetans 
in the commencement of Buddhism. But there are very few translations by Chinese Buddhists in the 
encyclopiedias. As regards the names of translators, only Kumara and Li-byin are generally known ; they 
occur in the Alci inscription of c. 1000 a.d. Dharma-go-£a may be identical with Dharma-kirti of the Alci 
inscription, who is known to have lived during that x>eriod ; Eumara's name is also found in the Bstan-bgyur. 

SroA-btsan-sgam-po is the reputed author of the book Ma^i-bkah-hbumt which contains a glorification of 
Avalokita, and his own history. Wassilieff says with regard to it that it is undoubtedly a modem book. He 
also wrote a book on horse-breeding (Bodhimdr, op. oit., p. 829), perhaps the one which is still circulated 
in Ladakh. His lawbook : S. Ch. Das gives his sixteen moral precepts in bis article JASB., vol. 1, p. 219. 
His ‘ laws " are also found in the BodhimSr (op. cit., pp. 828-9). He had ministers of inner and outer adbirs, 
the Sain and Berke of the Bodhimdr. 

Progress of Civilisaiicn, — The Bodhinp^r states (op. cit., pp. 840-1) that silkworms, mulberry-trees, 
barley-beer, water-mills, paper, ink, and the calendar were introduced from China. 

His son was Maft-sroA-man-btsan (650-79 a.d.). 

NOTES 

He is SroA-btsan-sgam-po's grandson, according to the Dpag hsatn-lion-bsaii (p. 160) and the Bodhimdr 
(op. cit., p. 847). The Chinese chronicles (Thangsku in H. Muller's comparative table, Tibet in seiner 
geschiohtlichen Entwiekelung, .Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Bechtswissenachaft; voL xx, p. 825} eall him 
Tsanphu. At first Lutung-tsan (Thon-mi-Sambhota) governs the country; later on Thon-mi-Sambhota's 
son (Majordomo). Then the Thangsku speaks of a war between the TilMtans and the Tukuhun (Turks). 
The latter, as well as the Chinese, were beaten by the Tibetans. Great extension of the Tibetan empire 
beyond the Pamir {Thangsku, op. cit., p. 829). 

His son was GuA-btsan {L MS. : Guft-sroA-guA-btsan). 

NOTE 

This name is evidently in the wrong place. As a look at other chioniolis shows, GuA-btsan was 
ICaA-sroA-maA-btsan’s father and SroA-btsan-sgam-po's son. 
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His son was GuA-sroA-hdu-rje {L MS. : IJdu-sroii-hdu-rje) (679-705 a.d.). 
During the time of this king were conquered : — in the east as far as the Rgyal-pohi- 
ohu (Hoangho) ; in the south as far as Sih-khun {L MS. : Sih-kun) of Nepal ; 
in the north as far as Kra-krag-dar-chen of Turkestan; in the west as far as Chun- 
rihs of [Bjlo-bo ; NaA-goA on the Balti road, and Si-dl^ar of the Lowland. From 
Bgya (China or India) came tea, horddha-mal (?) (Z MS. : stone drums), clarionets, 
long trumpets, telescopic trumpets, etc. 

Besides, the seven men of great skill arose [as follows] : — Khri-bdun-yul-byin 
(Z MS. : Khri-bdun-yul) could jump across chasms which were nine hdom (27 feet) 
wide; Gdun-grags of Gsal-snaft could catch a wild yak by throwing a sling at his 
feet ; Rkod-btsan (Z MS. : Rgod-btsan) of ’A-thog could seize a lion by his mane ; 
Klu-goA (Z MS. : Klu-koA) of Cog-ro could pierce with his arrow a tree, which was 
two hdom (18 feet) thick; Ltag-bzaA (Z MS.: Stag-bzan) of Hbrom could bring 
down castles by leading water [below them] ; and Gyag-chuA of Hgos (Z MS. : Bgos) 
could twirl round his head a deer’s hide filled with gold. [This king] vas more 
powerful than the previous kings of Tibet. 

NOTES 

The following local names can be identified ; — the Bgyal-pobi-chu is the Hoangho ; Kra-krag in.Turke8tan 
is probably Karakash near Khotan ; Nai'i-goi'i is nowadays the ordinary name of Baltistan ; 8i-dkar is one 
of the most important towns of Baltistan, near Skar-rdo; Gsal-snan is a name of a vih&ra, according to 
Schiefner; as regards ’A-thog, it is the name of the Indus Valley near Skar-rdo, according to 
Miss J. E. Duncan, A Summer Ride, etc., p. 287 ; Cog-ro is according to Schiefner the name of a vihftra ; 
it is the home of 8es-rab-bla-ma according to the Bstan-h^yur (Cordier, p. 161) ; the Bodhim&r speaks 
(op. cit,, p. 862) of a powerful dan called Jog-ro, which existed during this period ; Hbrom is the name of an 
ancient family of Tibet, and possibly a local name ; Hgos is the name of a monastery, as well as of a tribe 
(Schiefner). According to the B»tan-^yur (Cordier, p. 181) it is the home of Lha-btsas, the translator. 

This king is called Hdus-sroi't-mafi-rje in the Dpag-baam-ljon-bzaA (p. 150), Dusrong-mangbo in the 
Bodhimdr (op. cit., p. 847), and Chinu-hsi-lung-tsanphu in the Thangshu (op. cit., p. 825) ; but there is no 
absolute cdrtainty about the identity of the Tibetan and Chinese names. 

Notes from the Thangshu (op. cit., p. 880) : The Major-domo retained his authority. In 676 a Chinese 
army was beaten on the Kuku-Nor by the Tibetans. Then several Tibetan chiefs took the side of the 
Chinese, and the Chinese reconquered Turkestan. The Major-domo was turned out, and he committed 
snidde together with 100 of bis friends (the Bodhimdr, op. cit., p. 847, mentions two Majordomos during 
thk reign). 

His son was Khri-lde-btsug-brtan-mesr’ag-tshoms (705-55 a.d.). During the 
lifetime of this king the castle of Kha-brag-dar-phu was built at Lhasa; all the 
lowlands were filled [with buildings]. He built .the vih&ras Khri-rtse of GliA-bcu 
(*Ten lands’); at Brag-dmar Ga-ohu-4ar-ago, FhaA-thaA-ka-med, Ka-chu-pan-chub 
(Z MS. : Ka-chu-ban-ohuA), Brag-dmar-mgrin-bzaA (Z MS. : Hbrin-bzaA), and many 
others. Su-dgu-iio-ka of ]%rag-kha (Z MS. : Dgu-i$o-ka of Bran-kha) and Dzfiana- 
kuina» of Sfiegs became translators {lo’tsha'ha), and translated the two books (Gser- 
]^/od~dam-pa {Suv<»rn9-prabh&»a-^utra) and Lcu-brgya-pa {Karma-iataka). Pi-tsi- 
twuada-tfri (Z MS. : Pi-tai-tsantra-iri) translated the Smad-»hyctd (Z MS. : Sman- 
the Rtais (divmation), and so forth, and introduced the great ceremonies of 

raUgioa. 
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NOTES 

Local names : Kbri-rtse may be identified with Khri-rtae (or Kbiig-rtse) of Ladakh. Ga-din'iar>ago 
reminds me of Sar-sgo-la in Ladakb. But until we know tbe situation of Glift-beu nothing can be said 
for certain. 

This king is called Kbri-lte-gtsug-brtan-mes-'ag-tshoms in tbe Dpag-bsam-ljon-btaA (p. 150), Thi-lde- 
oroi-batu-mei-ak-tsbom in tbe BodhimUr (op. cit., p. 848), and Cbi-li-so-tsan in the Thanothu (op. cit., p. 825). 

Notes from the Thangthu : — He was married to a Chinese princess called Chin-cbeng (the Kbyim-tefi 
of the Tibetans). The Tibetans had received the towns of Chiu-cbu and Kuei-te on the Hoaogfao as her 
dowry. There were continual wars about these places. Whenever treaties were concluded, a market for 
bartering horses was mentioned with emphasis. 

Then there was a great war with the Chinese about the possession of Gilgit (see M. A. Btein, Ancient 
Khotan, sections ii and iii). ' 

Gilgit is now identified with Little Poliu, Baltistan with Great Poliu. The King of Kashmir, Muktilplda, 
assisted tbe Chinese against the Tibetans, and the Tibetans were aided by the Arabs. The Chinese emperor of 
the period was Hsuan'tsung, 718-55 a.d. 

The Bodhimdr says (op. cit., p. 849) that the Tibetan king was married to two queens, one from 
Samarkand, the other from China. Tbe latter was intended for his son, who broke his neck when going 
to meet her. Therefore the father married her. 

As regards tbe names of tbe translators, I cOnnot identify Sn-dgu-4o-ka and Pi-t8i*t8sn>da-4ri. Dzfiana- 
kumara (Jfi&na-kum&ra) is mentioned again under Sad-na-legs. He is mentioned in the Bttanrhgyur, as having 
translated Bgy%id-hgrel, xliv, No. i. The book Sman-spyad, which was probably concerned with medicine 
(tman), is not known to me. 

His son was Khri-sron-lde-btsan (755-97 a.d.), an incarnation of the Bodhisattva 
Hjam-dpal (Mahja-^ri). This king invited the teacher Bodhisattva from India. 
Ananta of Kashmir became translator, and preached on the ten virtues, the eighteen 
regions (or elements), and the twelve causes of existence {nidanag). 

On that account the gods and demons of Tibet became angry, and the hill 
Dmar-po-ri was struck by lightning, [the plain] Fhah-thcuii was devastated by water, 
and many diseases of men and animals appeared. Therefore the teacher said, ‘The 

gods and demons of Tibet do not like my preaching. To subdue the gods and demons 

of Tibet you must invite the teacher Padma-hbyuh-gnas (Padma-sambhava) from 

’0-rgyan (Udyfina). We three unite in prayer before the mchod-rten (stupa) of 

Buddha Hod-sruh (Kfi^yapa) ! ’ Sna-gsal-snah and CTo-ro (L MS. : Bcog-ro) -legs-sgra 
were both sent, and invited the teacher. Then all the gods and demons of Tibet 
were exorcised. And after the model of the Indian temple of 'O-tantra-ri (Otanti^uri), 
the eternal self'Created (Svayam-bhu) temple of Bsam-yas was built. Many Indian 
Pandits and seven chosen translators [translated] tiie Sde-snod-gsutn (TiipUaka 
(L MS.) and the first three books of the Qsah-vitags-rggud {Gukya-TMrdrc^tantr(£) 
(S MS.). In short, 

‘ Through these three, the king, the donor, and the priest, in the country of l^bet, 
which had been dark. 

The hbly religion, pure and free from errOT, qxread and was made to flourtah.* 

Several of the subjects received (lie new dignity of orders. It was made a custom 
[among the lamas] to carry on the crown of th^ l^ads the pebbles which are below 
the feet. 
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At Baam-yas he built preaching-halla, and at Hchiii-bu meditation-cells. At 
the palace of Rloft-tshugs {L MS. Rluh-tshubs) he founded the towns of Skyid-pabi- 
Ql}byuh-gna8 and Tshahs-pabi-[h]byuA-gnas. 

At that time the teacher Padma-[bbyuA-guas] presented to the king the life-water 
of the Vidhyftdharas ; but the ministers, who did not like it, ^id to the king, ‘ It 
is a maddening drink of the Mons, and poisonous ! Pray do not drink it.’ So the p- 8S. 
king became doubtful about it, and did not drink. 

That leprosy might not enter [the country], he exorcised the Naga kings Ma-dros 
(Anavatapta) and Zil-chen (Manasvin) [of the Manasarovar Lake]. Abandoning his 
vofra, Zil-chen took the shape of a boy, and was appointed to be an assistant to 
the king. He promised to fulfil every wish of the king. The king honoured the 
pair of Nllgas highly, and they became his tutelary deities. Then the teacher departed 
to the south-western country of Rha-yab to quell the demons. 

At that time all Tibet prospered and was happy : the people increased, the 
harvests were good, and it was a time without strife. All the provinces on the four 
frontiers were subdued. China in the east, India in the south. Sbal-ti and Hbru-^1 
(Gilgit) in the west, Sabi-cho-’O-don-kas-dkar of the Turks in the north, were brought 
under his power. Both political and religious practices were firmly established. 
During the lifetime of this king the Bon religion was suppressed, and the holy religion 
was made to spread and flourished. The following ditty was composed : — 

‘ Then the deputy of the conqueror (Buddha), the holy Zi-ba-htsho (Santi- 
rakshita). 

And the superior master of incantations, the ascetic Padma-hbyun (Padma- 
sambhava), 

Eamala-^ila (Kamala-^ila), the crest-ornament of the wise. 

And Khri-sroA-lde-btsan, of surpassing thoughts ; 

Through these four, like sunrise in the dmrk country of Tibet, 

The light of the holy religion spread as far as the frontiers ; 

These holy men of unchanging kindness 

All Tibetans will for ever reverently salute. 

NOTES 

Otography. — Th« following local names con be identified: ’0-rgyan is Udy&na (see note ‘by 
F. W. Thomas in JBAS., 1806, p. 461, n.), a country in the close vicinity of Mandi (Za-hor), as 
I beUeve ; . the names Za-hor and '0-rgyan are often mentioned together. The famous nvehod-rten 
(stftpa) of Hod-sruA (KUyapa) is situated in Nepal; it is known by the name of Bya-raA-kha-4or. 
‘O-tantra-ri is the Indian town of Otutapuri in Magadha. The Tibetan temple of Bsam-yas is the 
oldest existing temple of the country. It is situated 86 miles from Lhasa, some two miles from the north 
bank of the Ymu River. It was visited by Nain Singh. ' A lofty circular wall, 1,700 yards in circumference, 
surrounds the place, with gates facing to the four cardinal points. Along the top of this wall there have been 
erected a large number of small mehod-rtm and votive piles, built of burnt yellow bricks.’ Nain Singh 
counted 1,080 of these ; they seem to be covered with ancient inscriptions in old Lantsha (?) characters, 
dmUir to found near OayA in India. ' In the cmtie of the enelosnre stands the large Qtrug-lag-khaA, 
wift radiating deiatetSt leading to four chapels, facing at equal distances the four sides of the larger temple.’ 

The explorer found the idols and imagse contained in these ((ttiuiles of pure gold, richly ornamented with 
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valuable cloths and jewels. ^ The candlesticks and vessels are nearly all made of gold and silver.* Another 
Survey Agent mentions a famous image of 8Akya<muni in copper and gold, text feet high* Bound the temple 
are Chinese and Laiitsha inscriptions in enormous characters. Bchih-bu is probably identical with Pohims- 
pbug, a small temple near Bsam>yas. The name of the Nfiga king Ma-dros is often used as a name of tne 
Manasarowar Lake. Sbal-ti is, of course, Baltistan, and Hbru-fal is Oilgit. ’Odon«kas«dkar moat probably 
stands for IJrdum- Kashgar in Turkestan. But Sabi*cbo cannot yet be explained.. Dmar-po-ri is a well-known 
hill in Lhasa. The Mons are descendants of Indian emigrants to Tibet. Co-ro or Loog-ro is mentioned in 
tbe Bstan hgyur as the home of Ye-^es-bia-ma and Klu^ii-rgyal-mtshan. 

Literature, — The name of Ananta, the Kashmir translator, is found among tbe inacribed portraits of Alci 
(eleventh or twelfth century), lie is perhaps identical with Ananda-kara, Ananta of the Bitan-hgyur. Padma- 
bbyinVgnus : his life translated by E. v. Schlagintweit (Abb. d. k. bayr. Akad. d. Wise., 1899 and 1908), 
Many of his works are found in the Bstan-hgyur, As regards his connexion with Lahul and Mandi (Bewalsir), 
see my History of Lahul (to ap^iear in hid. Ant,), For bis connexion with other parts of Western Tibet 
see the account of my expedition, 1909, pp. 81, 84, 66. Several works in the Bstan-i^gyur are attributed 
to Padma-sambhava’s fairy friends. See also the Padma-than-yig, ^i-ba-btbso is a well-known author of 
works in tbe Bstan-hgyur, and Kamala-fila is known to have been bis pupil. The name of ^i-ba-htsho 
(^Anti-rakshita) occurs in the Alci monastery inscription in the form of 8fttttipa. He was a scion of the 
royal family of Za-hor (Mandi) and received tbe title of Mkhan-po-Bodhisattva. He is. the author of 
a Khiii-ma song. Cf. B. Laufer, Ronuin einer tibetiseken Kdnigin, Leipzig, 1911, p. 180. 

This king is called Khri-sroti-ldehu-btsan in the DpcLg-hsamdjon-bgafi (op. cit., p. 850), Tbi-srofi* 
ite-bdzan in tbe Bodhinidr (p. 15l), and So-hsi-lung-iieh-tsan in the Tkangshu (op. cit,, p. 825). 

Notes from t}ie Thangshu : — War against China, — Tbe capital, Bi-han-fu, was taken by the 
Tibetans, and a new emperor enthroned. Then tbe Tibetans had to retreat. When Tai-tsung became 
emperor of China in 780 a.d., peace' was concluded. He sent the Tibetan prisoners home. The Tibetan king 
did the same with the Chinese prisoners. Oreat oath of peace. Chinese-Tibetan inscription in Lhasa 
referring to it. It was brought to light by Waddell (see JBAS., October, 1909, pp. 952 sqq., and 1010, 
pp. 124 sqq.). Then the Chinese and Tibetans were united against a rebel in Sze-ohuan. As the Chinese 
had treated the Tibetans like barbarians, there was again war between them, and the Tibetans conquered 
Turkestan. The Tibetan inscription at Endere (see M. A. Stein, Ancient Khokin^ p. 569, Tibetan sgraffiti) 
may refer to that war. 

The Ba-lu-mkhar inscription of Ladakh seems to be of the time of tbe same king (see Ind. Ant., 
vol. xxxiv, pp. 208 ft., and ZDMO., Bd. xli, pp. 588 ff.). Ba-lu-mkhar was a cnatom-house in those 
early times. 

Fall of the Bon Religion, — It is related in full in chapter xxi of the Rgyal^Tabs-bcn-gyi-hhyuii-gfias^ 
translated by B. Laufer, T'otiitg Poo, vol. ii, pp. H-IS. The trick by which tbe Buddhists were victorious 
see in JASB., 1881, p. 228. 

His son was Mu-khri-btsan-po (798-804 a.d.). To cany out to completenesB 
the thoughts of his father, [this king] made at Bsam-yas the noble offering of [a copy 
of] the lldxiUha, Mhon-pa-, Afdo-, Sde-gsum (Ftnaya, Ahhidhxxrma, Sutra, composing 
the Tripil^ako), He gave ample maintenance to* the clericals. Three times he equalised 
the rich and hungry of Tibet. Although in [some] parts of both countries of Bgya 
(China and India) not all those who had bowed before his father bowed before him, 
he endured it with patience. He divided the country of Tibet from the countries of 
Kgya (defined the frontier). All the grass under Tibetan rule grew with points 
looking towards Tibet, ‘ 

NOTES 

According to Ssanang-Ssstsen (p. 47) Ehri-sroii-lde-btsan had thrac sons, vis. Muni-Bdsaiibo, Ifuruk* 
fidsaubo, and Muthi-Bdsanbo. Muni-Bdsanbo was poisoned, Muruk^Bdsanbo was haftidisd, and Muthi* 

^ Bsplslasd at mssnhig that it grew batter on tbs Tteitea tldt. 
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Bdcaabo reigitad. Acootding to the Bodkimljr (op. oit., p. 867) Khri-noit-lde-btsan had three eons, vis. Muni- 
Bdsanbo, Seabodtu-Ddsanbo, and Shiregihn'XoiaauQ*berke-shadargho. The first was poisoned by bis own 
mother, because he bad married a younger wife of his father’s ; the second was killed by the relatives of a 
nSinister whom he had murdered ; and the third reigned for some time. According to the Dpag-bsam-ljon-baaii, 
p. 161, Khri'Srofi-lde'btsan had two sons, vis. Uuni-btsan-po, who equalized ttie rich and tbe poor, and presented 
the Tripi^ka to Bsam-yas, and Sad-na-lege. The same book contains tbe statement that this old copy of the 
Tripifaka is still existent at Usam-yas. Neither of these kings was known by name to the Chinese. They 
only speak of certain Tsanphua. 

Apparently during this time (see 'Wieger, Documents Historiques, Ho-kien-fn, 1906, p. 1717) H&ran-al- 
Rasbld (786-859 a.d.) sent embassies to the Emperor of China to induce him to make war against the Tibetans, 
lint the latter succeeded in winning him over to their plans. In 800 a.d. Arabic armies are mentioned 
under Tibetan command. Then Alamun concluded a treaty with tbe Tibetans to guard bis eastern frontier. 


His son was Sad-na-legs. This king built the temple of Skar-chuft-rdo-dbyiAs 
[in the] province of Rgya. He invited the Pandit Kama[Ia]-sils and others to Tibet 
{fj MS.). Dzflana-kumara of Gfiegs {S MS.) became translator, and translated many 
religious books which had not yet been translated. 

NOTES 

As has already been stated, Sad-na-legs is Mu-khci-btsan-po’s younger brother, not bis son, according to 
the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bsait (p. 161). As regards the province of Rgya, 1 feel almost certain that it is Western 
Tibet : the town of Rgya, situated on the frontier between Rubsho and Ladakh, proves by its extensive ruins that 
it must at one time have been a place of imimrtanoe. It may have been the principal place of Western Tibet in 
those days. Skar-chui'i-rdo-byii’is, tbe name of the temple, means * Little star, flying stone ' ; this would be 
a proper name for a meteor. This name may have been abridged to Skar-rdo, the name of tbe present 
capital of Baltistan. The name Skar-rdo is still understood to mean ‘ meteor It is therefore possible 
that here we have the first mention of the Balti capital. Rgya is the home of tbe famous h^anslator 
Brtson-hgrus-sci'i-ge, whose name is often found in tbe Bstan-hgyur and in the Bfliti-ma scriptures. 
The town of Sfiegs (SMS.), Gilegs (LMS.), or Oiiags (Bstan-igyur) I have not yet been able to trace. 
The same translator has been mentioned already under Mes-'ag-tshoms, about fifty years earlier. Eamalafila 
was mentioned under Khri-sroi'i-lde-btsan. Tbe names of both these priests occur in the Bstan-hgyur as those 
of translators. 


His sons were : GtsaA-ma, Ral-pa-can, GlaA-dar-ma (by the first wife), and 
Lha-rje and Lhun-grub, the two by an inferior queen. These five were born. The 
first son, Gtsafl, loved religion. He entered the order [of lamas], admonished men to 
[adopt] religion, and wrote a book {idaira). Dar-ma loved sin, and was unworthy to 
rule. Ral-pa-can (804-1 G a.d.), the middle one, reigned. He built the town of 
Hu-Han(£ MS. : U8a)-rdo, and erected the temple of Rgya-phibs gyu-sAon-can 
(‘having a Chinese roof of turquoise colour'). Although during the lifetimes of his 
ancestors many religious books from Rgya (China or India), Li (Kunawar or Khotan), 
Za-hor (Mandi), Klia-che (Kashmir), and other countries had been translated, owing 
to there being many conflicting interpretations it was difficult to learn religion, and 
he invited the Indian Paiidits Bzina-mitra, Sri(i!) MS. Shi)-lentra*bodhi, Dhana-^iila, 
and others [to Tibet]. The two Tibetan ^nslators [called?] Bka-cog and the priest 
Ye-ies-sde revised everything Mid edited it. Finally, he made the weights. 
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lueasuros, etc., to coincide with those of India, and appointed seven hous^oldi) of 
his subjects to wait always on each lama. The king [used to] sit in the middle, 
84. and had silk streamers tied to the ends of his locks on the right and left. The*! 
lie made the clericals sit there, and had the excellent ones on his right and left 
and [himself] in the middle, all sitting together. During the time of this 
king were conquered the mountains of Po-lon(i MS. : Po-lo)-&n in the east, 
which look like a curtain of white silk, and which touch the frontiers of Chiua. 
There a stone pillar was set up with an inscription, on which was carved : ‘ Downw’ards 
from here did I reign ! ’ In the south as far as Blo-[bo] and Mon, India, Li, Za-hor, and 
the lake of the Gah-gA (Gangftsagara) with its surface like^a bowl of iron were subdued ; 
in the west Hbru-&il [Gilgit] on the Persian frontier and others were conquered ; and 
in the uortli all the provinces of Hor (Turkestan) were subdued. In the south he 
reigned over three or two princes of Hdzam-bu-glii^, and everywhere, on the frontiers 
as well as in the central district (Dbus), he erected 100 temples. Here ends the 
‘ first spreading of the teaching ’. 


NOTES 

This king is oallsd Khri-lde-sroi'i-btsui-ral-ps'can in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bxaii (p. 151), Thi-ktsong- 
Ite-bdzskn in the BodhimSr (op. eit., p. 868 : Weddell’s identifioetions ere quite uBoertein). Acoording to 
the Thangaku (op. oit., p. 841) this king ural idweys ill, end the government wee in the himds of bis ministers. 
He is, however, mentioned egein in the Sgyal-raba under Tsbe-dbeA-mem>rg)’el I, es e model king. 

Geography. — The temple of Rgye-phibs-gyu-siion'Cen, the mounteins of Po>lon-4en, end the leke of the 
OehgA oennot yet be identified, [h'an usueliy represents in nemes of mountains the Chinese for ' mountain 
and GeiigfisAgere is ordinarily the mouth of the Ganges. — F. W. T.] As regards Li, there were two countries of 
that name. The one which belongs to Turkestan is identified with Khotan by S. Ch. Das (see his Dictionar}’, 
p. 1140). The other is stated to have been situated close to Nepal. I suppose that it is Upper Knndwar, 
where an important village of that name still exists. Zahor (see above). The Tibetan province of Blo-bo has 
already been identified (p. 84). Mon may refer to settlements of ancient Indian immigrants in Tibet Hbru-<id is 
Gilgit. The Ladakhis still call the town by its ancient name of Hbrn-4al-gi-lid ; it is identical with Hbm*tsha, 
Hbru-sa of Tibetan literature. One of the Indian states which were dependent on Tibet was probably Brihma* 
pure, the ancient Cbamba State, where an inscription by a Tibetan prince has been discovered by Dr. Vogel. 

Literature. — Dhana4ila (D&na4lla), the translator, is mentioned in the Batan-ljgyur as the translator of 
very many wmks. All the other translators are frequently mentioned in the Batan-hgyur, for instance 
Jina-mitra, Silendra(Sllendra)-bodhi, and Ye-4es-sde are mentioned in Batan-hgynr, vol. K, 1, 7 as 
joint translators of the Dharmokiyiiraydsdmdnyaguir^a-atotra. This fact is the most certain jwoof of 
their being contemporaries. Bal-pa-can's own idatra I have not yet succeeded in tracing. According to 
S. Gh. Das, JASB., 1881, p. 280, under Bal-pa-can a first history of Tibet was written. 


V. Glan*dar*ma*s Peneoition of Buddhim 

{S MS.) Then, during the lifetime of the ruler DAr-ma*dbyig>dur-btflan 
(816-42 A.D.) four heretic Brahmans, in order to abolish the religious teaching- 
being unable to tolerate either the many Pandits who had been invited to Tibet by 
the ruler Ral-pa-can, or the ofierings of golden writings, or the spread of Buddha's 
teaching over Tibet — ^prayed to be reborn in the bodies of four demons, Winging* 
ruin upon Tibet. Then, having slain l^emselves, they achieved thm end. The 
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ruler Du*‘ina>dbyig'dur<bt8an, Cogf-ro(Z/ MS. : Cog-sgro)-legs-sgra, Dabs-do-re-stags- 
sfia, and Hbal- (X MS. : Hbi^8-)bkhor*M8-legS'pa, these four, being possessed by 
tlie demons Phuli*bgoA-nag>po, Gnam-rdehu-dkar-po, Sa-rdebu-nag-po, and Byaii-rob, 
dethroned tibe monks. As in spite of trying to throw [the image of] the god Sakya- 
muni into the water they did not succeed, they buried it in the earth. The [book] Bi/ams- 
pa-chos-kyi~h^hor-lo (Maitrepa-dharma-cah'a) was buried in the sand. The doors of 
Bsam-yas and Hphrul-snah [monasteries] in Lha-sa were closed with walls, and plaster 
was laid [over them]. A letter was written that the monks should drink beer. The 
distinctive mark of the monks was not kept up. Some were turned out ; some fled ; the 
remaining ones were sent hunting with a hunting drum, bow, arrows, and dogs ; and some 
were made butchers. Religious ceremonies were not [again] introduced, and even the 
subjects were forbidden under penalty to resent it. The [religious] customs were 
thoroughly destroyed. They were hated within the borders of Mhah-ris. At that 
time a mountain of Rgya (India or China) which was under Tibetan rule collapsed. 
And the great river Rma-chu-skyad (L MS. ; Rma-chu-skyah) (Hoangho), which 
flows from Tibet to China, flowed upwards and backwards for three days. Many 
bad omens of this kind appeared. Then, after some time, Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-luil, 
who was meditating in the heart of Yer-pahi-Lha-ri {L MS. : Lha-ri, [the mountain] 
of offerings), heard of it, and, conceiving a very deep feeling of pity for the king 
{htsan-po, or the monks, bisun-pa), is said to have killed him. That is the tale of 
the submerging of Buddha's religion. 


NOTES 

This king is called Glai'i-dar-ma'bu-dum-btsan in the Dpag-bsam-ljon-dzan (p. 161), Qlai'i-dhar-ma in the 
Mongolian books, and Tamo in the Thangshu. He is the last Tibetan king whose name was known to 
the Chinese. 

Geography . — The following local names have already been identified or mentioned ; — Cog-ro, Bsam-yas, 
Bgya (India or China), Lba-luCi, Lha-ri. The Bma-chu is the same as the Bgyal-i)obi-oba, the Hoangho : 
Sphrul-snafi is, according to S. Ch. Das’s dictionary, a famous temple at Lhasa, built by Sroii-btsan-agam-iw, 
at the instance of his Napalese wife. Mhab*ris, the ordinary name of the Western Tibetan empire, is 
mentioned here for the first time. We find the same name also in other documents of the same time, viz. 
in a MS. excavated by Dr. M. A. Stein at Mir&n, and in one of the Sheh inscriptions. The latter cannot be 
dated later than 900 a.d. It proves that the name Mi'iab-ris in those days included Ladakh. The words 
Dabs and Sbal-bkhor may also be local names, but I do not know for certain. 

Literature . — A translator called Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-lm'i was mentioned under Sroiii-btsan-sgam-po. 
The present priest of this name is probably supposed to be an incarnation of the former. It is remarkable 
that one of the heretic Brahmans, viz. Cog-ro-legs-sgra was mentioned under Khri-sroi'i-lde-btsan as a famous 
translator of Buddhist books. The names of the other heretics CMinot be traced elsewhere. 

Oeneral notes.-i-Ssanang-Saetsen tells (pp. 48-61) the famous tale of the hermit Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje, who 
murdered Olafi-dar-ma. This hermit approached the king in a dress the outside of which was black, whilst the 
inside was white. As soon as he had killed tiie king with his bow and arrow, he put on his dress the other 
way, white outside and Uaok inside, and escaped. !nie Dpag-htam-lton-bsah gives (p. 161) tales which have 
arisen femh pophlar etymologies. There the tale of Glah-dar-ma is mixed up with that of the famous Svayambha 
att^ of Nepal, Bya-ruA-kha-for, the sthpa iHiidk is supposed to contain some bones of the prehistoric Buddha 
Sod-sroA (Kafyape)* The aslos and the oatUe of Tibet were not pleased with the fact that no more adoration 
was cfltaed to tiiem. Therefore they prayed to be reborn as a king of Tibet (Glafi-dar-ma means * ox-dbarma ') 
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and bis minister. Tbey destroyed the Buddhist religion, but vere again overoome by reineamationB of the 
early erectors of tho famous stUpa of Nepal. The Thangahu says (op. cit., p. 849) that Tamo rras fond of wine, 
a lover of field sports, and devoted to women, and besides, cruel, tyrannical, and ungracious. According to 
8. Ch. Das (JA8D., 1881, p. 880) Qlai'i-dar-ma uttered the following words when dying: 'Why wits 1 not killed 
three years back, that I might not have committed so much sin and mischief ; or three years hence, that 
I might have rooted out Buddhism from the country.' He figures in the devil dances of the lamas as the 
‘ enemy of religion The Ladakhi kings, who are descended from him, wear their hair in a iwculiar 
fashion, hande<l down from his time (see my History of WcaUni, Tibet, pp. C9-60). The earliest version of 
the legend of the image which cannot lie moved out of its position is connected with the story of Glafi-dar-ma's 
persecution of Buddhism. 


VI. The Kings of the First West Tibetan Dynasty 

(&' MS.) The story of the later spread of Buddhism is as follotvs : — Hod-srufi 
(c. 842-70 A.D.) was Glaft-dar-ma’s son. He asked Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of Lha-lui'i to 
honour the Medicine Guru Buddhas and prayed. By the blessing of the Medicine 
Guru Buddhas he obtained the sovereignty. In harmony with the kindness of his 
ancestors he firmly established the religious ceremonies and the religious buildings. 
He protected Miiah-ris according to religion. Besides, when Rtsad-rab-gsal, Yo-ge- 
hbyuu, Dge-ba-rab-gsal, and Sba-rab (X MS. : Spa-rab), altogether ten [priests] 
had arrived, Buddha's teaching began to spread and flourish. Further, temples were 
erected like the stars of heaven. 


NOTES 

This king is called Hod-sruAs in ihe Dpag-baam-ljon-bMait (p. 162), and Gerel-Ssokiktshi by the Mongol 
authors. 

The Bgyal-rabs-gtal-ba\%-im-hh, the Dpag-baam-ljon-bzah, and the Bodhimbr (op. cit., p. 61) all agree 
on the folloT/ing tale : — Hod-sruA was the real and legitimate son by one of GloA-dar-ma's younger queens. 
His claim to the throne was contested by Yum.brtan, the foBter>son of the ‘ great queen ’. According to 
Ssanang-Ssetsen (op. cit., p. 51) Hod-sruA did not believe in Buddhism. 

The names of the monks who came [from India ?] I cannot trace anywhere else. The names of the 
Medicine Guru Buddhas are the following: — 8akya>thab-pa, Bin-ehen-sla>ba, Mya>>‘ian*med-mohog>dpal, 
OhoB'grags-rgya-mtsbohi-dpal, Gser.bzai'i-dri-med, SAon'mkhyen-rgyal-po, and Mtshan*legs. 


p. 86. His son was Lde-dpal-hkhor-btsan (c. 870->900 a.d.). During the lifetime of this 
king the monastery of Upper Mfi^-ris, aud others, [in all] eight monasteries, were 
erected. Scriptures like the ffhum and others were copied in great numbers. He 
swore an oath to build up rehgion (or temples). 

NOTES 

This king is called Dpal-hkbor-btsan in the Dpag-baam-ym-bMiek (p. 162), Bilaingnr*dsan in Ssanang* 
Ssetsen (op. cit., p. 61), and Eeen-berke-t 80 g-n 6 k 6 r in the Be4kim»r (op. eii, p. 866). Ssanang-Ssotseii 
confirms the statement that be erected eight templse. The i>pag>6asiNxVon-&Mtfi says (p. 162) that 
he woe murdered by his subjeots. I do not know idiioh snonealery is meant by the ' m oa nt w r y o(‘ Upper 
Mfiah-ris ’. Bagatding the Bktun, it sseins to be one of the many naia se used fm the PnyM-ptanmiUi. 
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{A MS.) His sons were Skyld*lde-fti*ma-mg:on and Khri-bkra-^is-rtsegs-dpal 
{L MS. : Khri-bkra-^is*brtsegs-pa*dpal), these two. Skyid*lde-fii*ma-iugon (c. 900- 
30 A.n.), when on his way to Upper Mha^-ris — Tibet being in a state of revolution — 
and accompanied by a hundred horsemen under the leadership of Hbal-ma-zug-btsan, 
KhuA-ino-hag-pa, and ’A'ka-badsra. these three {S and L MSS. ; a hundred 
horsemen under the leadership of Dpal-ma-zug-gar, KhyuA-dpal-ldan-grub, and ’A-ka> 
I)adza of Me-uag, these two (?)) happened to be obliged to eat fish and eggs. [The 
servant] brought [the food] wrapped in a napkin, and they became satisfied. From 
this it came to be a custom with the kings of Tibet to use the [so-called] giant’s 
napkin (also explained as a napkin with eight folds). Eventually he arrived at 
Ra-labi-rgyud. He built Mkhar-dmar of Ba-la in the horse-year, Ktsc-so-rgya-ri 
{S and L MSS. : Htse-tho-rgya-ri) in the sheep-year. Ho thought of causing 
many villages and hamlets (towns) to be built throughout the broad valleys of Dam 
and Lag (or Dam-lag). Mar-3rul he left undisturbed. At that time Upper Ladakh 
(La-dvags-stod) of Mar-yul was held by the descendants of Gesar, wliilst Lower 
Ladakh (Smad-rnams) was split up into small independent principalities. At that 
time Dge-bies-btsan {L MS. : Dge-4es-bkra-sis-bt.Hjvn) invited him to Pu-hraus, and 
offered him Hbro-za-Hkhor-skyoh to be his wife, and he married her. Sho bore him 
three sons. He now built the palace of Ni-zuus and erected a capital. Then he 
conquered Mhaji-ris-skor-gsum completely and ruled in accordance with the faith. 

NOTES 

Thd name of this king is given in the some spelling in the Dpag-bsam-lton-bMa'A, p. 162. The BodhimSr 
(op. oit., p. 865) calls him Jir-gholong-Koissan-itegel, and his brother Olsdi-dabchur-lagsan. The Central 
Tibetan os well os the Mongol authors assert that Ni-ma-mgon was the son of the great queen, and his 
brother the son of a minor queen. 

The following inscriptions from Ladakh are probably of king Ni-ma-mgon’s time, although they do not 
contain his name : — (l) The Sheh inscriptions ; (2) somt jf the Alci-mkhor-gog inscriptions (see my article 
* Atolusology in Western Tibet Jnd. Ant., wds. xzxv-ri) ; (8) several inscriptions at Bya in Zofu-dkar, 
discovered by the Bav. 6. Hettosoh, of Kyelong. A song of a king Ni ma>r on is found in my article 
‘ Ten Ancient Historical Songs from W. Tibet ’ (Jnd. Ant., 1908). 

With regard to king Ni-ma-mgon's marriage the following may be said : — Dge-^es-btsan is in all probability 
the name of a king of Pu-hroOs. Names ending in btsan are generally names of kings or of members 
of royal bmilies. Dge-<M-btsan probably hod on only daughter, who was heir to the throne. Thus, in 
marrying ^is daughter Ni-ma-mgon become master of Pu-hroAs. That he was actually in possession of it 
is shown by the foot that ho handed it over to one of his sons. 

Dr. Marx notes that the so-called ' Oiont’s napkin * is still in use with the kings of Ladakh. It is 
called QsoA-khebs, ‘ cover of the hidden thing.' The Lodokhis do not eat fish or eggs. To them a fish 
is a kind of Ndga. The avoidance of eggs is shared by the Dards. 

Oeography . — The follovring place-names have already been identified by Dr. Marx : — Mfioh-ris-skor-gsum 
usually iadudes the districts of Bu-thogs, Ou-gs, and Pu-hroAs only. Here, however, it seems to include ell 
ZoAs-dkor, etc., as well. (Let me odd that in 'the Sheh inscriptions the word mAa^-rit is used 
indnsive d the wbde of Ladakh.) Ladakh, the Persian transliteration of ^e Tibetan La-dvogs, is warranted 
by the proannciation of the word in several Tibetan distriots. The terminal gt has the sound of the 
guttural gk or even kh in various Tibetan dialects. The boundary between Upper and Lower Ladakh 
is the platoau between Boogo (Bob-sgo) and Sa-spo-lo. Mkhor-dmor of Ba-lohi-rgynd is said to be a steppe- 
distriot faihaMtsd by nousadst fasfMd Bn*thog; near it, the mins of on old castle, called Kbar-mor, 
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still exist. Let me add that a certain Ra-la*jiing (probably Ba-la-rdsoi^, * castle of Ra*laO is marked on 
Montgoininerie's map of the Western Himalayas, 1874-‘84, It is found between Troshisgang and Dakmarit, 
on the Indus. Dam dag : in the upper Sutlej valley (map of Turkestan, 1882) I find the names Dam and 
Luk — could they have any connexion with the places referred to here ? Mar-yul and Mafi-yul include Upi^er 
and Lower Ladakh, Nubra, Zans-dkar, etc. Ni-zufis is said to be in Pn-hrafis. 

To these identifications I may add the following: Pu^hrafis (Bu-hraits, Pu-rafi) is a Tibetan province east 
of the Manaaarovar Lake, and west of D1 o-1k>. The country is famous for its beautiful girls (cf. my article 
* The Paladins of the Kesar-saga\ JPASB., 1906, p. 262). The name Rtse-tho-rgya-ri is probably more correct 
than Rtse-to^rgya-ri, but I cannot yet identify it. Regarding the * descendants of Oesar * in Upper Ladakh, 
I am of opinion that a certain dynasty of chiefs may have accepted the name of the mythological king Kesar 
(Gesar) as their dynastical name. Thus we learn from inscriptions at Khalatae that one of the chiefs of that 
town called himself Rgya-byin (Indra) ; Rgya-byin is Gesar's father according4o the mythology of the Kesar-saga* 
The name Khrom-Ge*Bar-Hdan>ma (Gesar's court, Hdan-ma),jivhich is found in the second chapter of the 
ligyal-rabs, may refer to Upper Ladakh at a time previous to Ni-ina-mgon’s arrival. In a rather modem 
inscription at Di^e-thub Ladakh is called Oe-sar-gdan. 

His three sons were, Lha-chen-Dpal-gyi-ingfon (c. 930-60 a.d.) ; Bkra-f5is-nigon, the 
middle one ; and Lde-gtsug-mgon, the youngest, these three. He gave to each of these 
tliree sons a separate kingdom, viz. to the eldest, Dpal-gyi-ingou, Mar-yul of Mnah-ris, 
the inhabitants using black bows ; Ru-thogs of the east and the gold-mine of Hgog ; 
nearer this way Lde-mchog-dkar-po ; at the frontier Ra-ba-dmar-po ; Wain-le, to 
the top of the pass of the Yi-mig rock {L MS. : Gyag-lder) ; {A MS.) to the west 
to the foot of the Kashmir pass, from the cavernous stone upwards hither ; to the 
north to the gold-mine of Hgog {L MS. : of Mgon-po) ; all the places belonging 
to Rgya. Bkra-sis-mgon, the second, he made ruler over Gu-ge vvith Pu-hraiis, Rtse, 
etc. Lde-gtsug-mgon, the youngest, he made ruler over Zafis-dkar-sgo-gsum ; with 
Spi-ti, Spi-lcogs, etc. 


NOTES 

According to the Dpag-bsatn-lgon-bzati (p. 152) the names of the three brothers are DpaMde- 
rig-pa-mgon, Bkra-sis-lde-mgon, and Lde-btsun-mgon, and they are there stated to have reigned over the following 
countries : — the eldest over Mai'i-yul, the second oVer Spu-rafis, and the third over Zafi-zufi-Ou-ge. According 
to Ssanang'Ssetsen the names of the three 'brothers were: TsoktU'Itegel, Oldshei-Itegel, and Oroin-Itegel. 
They are said to have gone to Nari and to have become the forefathers of tbe royal family of Kugi (Ou-ge). 
l)pal-gyi>mgon is the last West Tibetan king whose name is mentioned in Central Tibetan and Mongolian 
historical works. I believe that Bkra-4i8^mgon died without issue, and that his kingdom was mherited by the 
descendants of Lde-gtsug-mgon. At any rate, we find Lde-gteug-mgon's descendants in poeseesion of Ou«ge 
a few years later. Their names are found in Soblagintweit'e taUes, in Central Tibetan and in Mongolian 
historical works. 8ee also Minor Chronicles. 

Geography . — The following place-names have alr^y been identified by Dr. K. Marx (Hgog not known) 
Lde-mchog-dkar-po is the Demchog of tbe maps, south of Bn-tbogs, near the frontier, and on the River Indus. 
Wangle, the same as Hanle, famous for its magnificent lamasery ot tbe seventeenth century ; Yi-mig k tbe 
Imis Pass of the maps ; tbe Hanle stream has its source at tbe foot of thk pass ; the K ee fami r Paoe k the 
Zoji Pass, above the village of Dras. Zafis-dkar-sgo-gmin: sgo-gaum, ‘ the three dooys,* may refer to tbe tiuM 
valleys that join at the central part ot Zafie^dkar* Spi-ti» a well-known Tibrtaii dktrkt within Briikh 
territory south-east of Lahul ; * te to Spi-loogs, 1 would venture to suggeet that Lahnl may be m ea n t by thk 
term. This district would have well rounded off hk doniinions* and woiidil have been the connecting Unk 
between Zafis-dkar and Spi-ti/ 

To these I may add the following:— A well-known gcdd-field k tbe dktrito of Tbog-jalung, Tbogwarlaagt 
etc. The name Hgog does not occur at all. But, if toe original name wee Hgrog, or Orog, the pronunciation 
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might Mwily h»v« bMonw •imilar to the Thog of the mi^M. Pomibly Hgog >o not a local name, but tbe 
ordinary word |^og, meaning 'pledge', ‘d^Meit’. ' He received tbe gold-mines as a pledge.’ Bu-tboge is 
a Tibetan town and distriot, east of the Paft*kofi lake. Qu-ge is situated south of Ru-tbogs, south-east of 
Ladakh, and west of tbe Manasarowar Lake. Pu-hraiis and Mar-yul have already been mentioned. Regarding 
Spi-lcoga let me note that Spyi-loog as a place-name occurs in the Bttan J^yur. It is there said to be 
tbe home of the priest Tho-gar-Dge-mdses. Tbe word Tbo-gar would point to Turkestan, or at least tbe Hor 
provinces of West Tibet. Bgya is one of the principal towns of Ladakh, on the frontier between Bub-chu and 
Ladakh. Ba-ba-dmar-po, Gyag-lder, and Rtse cannot yet be identified. According, to the song referred 
to above {The Paladins of the Kesar-saga, trie No. iii) Hor-yul (Turkestan) is famous for its horses, 
Byafi-thai’i (Bu-thogs) for salt and wool, Bu-rafts (Pu-hrai'is) for its beautiful girls, La-dvags for its tiger-like 
heroes, Bu-rig (» Po-rig, Western Ladakh) lot its Oro-dkar fiowers, Nai'i-goi'i (Baltistan) for its dried apricots, 
and Kashmir tor its white rice. 

K. Marx has the following note on the word Lba-chen (great god) : — Lha-chen is an epithet usually applied 
to the eldest son only, and may mean ' the heir apparent ’ ; it is not a component part of the name, as it may 
be omitted. It dropped out of use from the time of Tshe-dbafi-mam-rgyal. Let me add that, whenever 
we find a name which does not contain the word Lha-chen, we may suspect that tbe particular king was not 
tbe eldest son of the preceding king. 

Dpal-gyi-mgon, the eldest, had two sons, Hgro-ingon (c. 960-90 a.d.) and 
Chos-mgon. 

NOTE 

Nothing known beyond the names. 

Hgro-mgon’s son was Lha-chen-Grags-pa-lde (S MS. : Bla-chen-Grags-pa-lde) 
(c. 990-1020 A.D.). 

NOTE 

Nothing known beyond the name; perhaps he was a lama. 

His son was Lha-chen-ByaA-chub-sems-dpah (S MS. : Bla-chen-ByaA-chub-sems- 
dpah) (c. 1020-50 a.d.). 

NOTES 

He was very probably a lama, like the contemporary kings of 6u-ge. He is mentioned in tbe Tabo 
inscription together with Bin-chen-bcai'i-po, AtMa, and king Byai'i-obnb-hod of Gu-ge. He erected the 
Tabo and (probably) 'A-lci monasteries, and perhaps several others. Hi's portrait (probably) is found in 
the ’A-lci monastery together with an inscription by himself. At ’A-lci are also frescoes of the sports of bis 
times, notably hawk-hunting. He probably came to grief in tbe g<dd-mine wan ; compare tbe history of 
Ye-tes-faod of Gu-ge (infra under ‘Minor Chronicles’). 

His son was Lha-ohen-Rgyal-po (c. 1050-80 a.d.). In the time of this king the 
lamasery of Klu-hkh3ril (L and S MSS. : Li-kyir) was built, and a brotherhood of 
lamas caused to settle [there]. The recluses that lived in the neighbourhood of the 
three lakes near Gafis-ri (Kailfisa) — when numerous, about five hundred; when few, 
one hundred— ,he for a long time, with untiring zeal, provided with the necessaries 
of life. 

NOTES BY DB. K. MARX 

Klu-hkfayil (S MS., etc., Li-kyir) is a village on the ancient trade-road from Leb, or rather from Basgo 
to Nyurla (Sfiur-la, Sfioii-la) and Khatatse. This name would remind us of the pre-Buddhist cult of the Slu 
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(or Nu(iai). As to the three lakes, the mapa mention two lakes only, but there is a possibility that 
the KailAsii counts as one and with the two lakes makes up three separate places. Dge-bdnn-gyi'-sde (place of 
the priesthood), the same as Dgon^sde, monastery. Sgntb-pa^mdsad-pa, those who exert themselves to obtain 
Sgnib-pa {»iddht). 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Thu kin${*s portrait (probably) os a young man is found at Alci, where he is represented together With his 
father. S MS. siiells his name Bla-cben, etc. He was probably a lama. He is mentioned in the MdiMmya 
of the Li-kyir monastery, which in its present edition, however, dates from the eighteenth century. 

Hi.s Hon was Lha-clien-’Utpala (c. 1080-1110 a.d.). In the time of this king the 
united furce.s uf Upper Tjadakh and {L MS.: Sam, Lower, Ladakh) invaded 

Nm\-ti. The King of Nuh-ti bound himself by oath, so long as [the glaciers of] 
Ti -.sc (Kailusa) do not melt away, nor the lake Ma-pham {L MS. : Ma-bah, Manasarovar) 
dry up, to pay tribute or dues [to the King of Ladakh], viz. mdzos, iron, etc. This 
treaty ha.s remained in force till this day. He also subjected Blo-bo {L MS. : Lho-bo) 
[and the country] from Pu-hrahs (L MS. : Pu-rahs) downwards hither ; in the south 
the country of Bre-srah to [the lake] Chu-la-me-hbiir ; in the west, from Ra-gan-hgreu- 
siA {Ij MS. : Ka-gan-ligreii-ziA) and Stag-khu-tshur upwards hither; in the north, 
from Ka-.sus {S MS. ; Ka-brus-phan-chod) upwards. [They all] paid an annual tribute 
and attended the Darbar. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

5)ui‘i-ti, the same os Kultt (Kulata), present capital Sultinpur (ancient capital: Makrasha, Msgarsa. — F.). 
The lake Ma-pham (Ma-baii) is the more easterly of the two famous lakes. Mdzo is the name of 
a well-known cross-breed between yak and cow. (There are no mdzos in Knl& ; but, as Lahul was apparently 
under Ku|& in those days, the Lahulis may hare been ordered by their Ku|ft masters to send their mdzos to 
Ladakh. — F.) Dpya, dues, is spelt dpya only in Jiisohke’s dictionary ; all the MSS. unanimously write zpya. 
Zal-lta (lit. see [the king's] face) is the Tibetan expression for parbftr. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Giiain is the ordinary name of Lower Ladakh, extending from Sa-spo-la to Lama-yuru. Ti-se (KailAea) 
is possibly a development in the pronunciation of Khri-rtse (throne-summit), which may have been the original 
name of the mountains. Ghu-la-me-hbar is still a famous place of pilgrimage on the frontier between 
Nepal and Tibet. It is probably identical with Ghu-bar, near Nolam, the place where Milaraspa died. 
Stag and Khii-tshur are two villages in Baltistan,. west of Skardo. Khu-tshur is situated on the Indus, and 
Stag is a side >*0110}’, branching off near Ehu-tshur. The Dard name of Khu-tshur is apparently Gu-sur. 
Ou-sur is claimed by the Oilgit Dards os one of their colonies. (Gompare my article * The Eighteen Songs of 
the Bono-nft Festival ’, song No. vi, hid. Ant,, vol. xxxiv.) The remaining names I oannot yet identify. 

King 'Ut|)ala's conquest of Ku^a is not confirmed by the chronicles of En}a; but the BAja-UsraAgiisA 
of Jonaruja (v. 1108) is rather in favour of the statement. It says (in a somewhat ofaseure passage) that 
Zainu'l-'&bidin found Ku}& in 1428 A.D. occupied by- Tibetans. ' The Treaty with Eu}& has remained in force 
to4he present day,’ probably meaning that it remained in force to the -nugn of King Bde-ldan-mam-rgyal, 
when the Biography of SzA-ge-mam-rgyal was compiled. Aft» the battkof Bab-sgo, 1647 a.D., the treaty with 
Kttlh was apparently exchanged for a trade contract (see Minor Gfaronidas). 

His son was Llia-chen-Nag-lug {c. 1110-40 a.d.). This king built in tiie tiger*year 
the palace at Wan-la and in the dragon-year Kha-la-rtse {L MS. : the oastle of 
Kha-la-tse). 
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NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Wan-la is situated one march off the Kashmir road, near Khalatse and Lamayuru. Khalatse is situated 
oi; the Kashmir road, at the bridge crossing the Indus, 52 miles below Leb. It is the Khaicbi of the maps. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

The castles of Wan-la and Kha-la-rtse are the now deserted sites of the old to>»’us of those names. The 
mined castle of old Kha-la-rtse is now known hy the name of Brag-nag. The last vassal kings of Kha-la-rtse were 
apparently Rgya-zin (Brgya-byin, India) and di-ri-ma (6rImAn). For notes on this king's connexion with 
Kha-la-rtse see my History of Western Tibet, pp. 66-6. 

His sons were Lha-ohen-Dge-bhe (S MS.: Bla-clten-Dge-bhe) (r. 1140-70 a.d.) 
and Dge-hbum {L MS. : Hge-ba-hbum). 

NOTES 

Nothing known beyond the names. Dge-bbe was perhaps a lama. 

His son was Lha-chen-Jo-ldor (c. 1170-1200 a.d.). 

NOTES 

Nothing known beyond the name. 

His son was Bkra-sis-mgon (c. 1200-30 a.d.). 

NOTES 

Nothing ■ known beyond the name. But if Lha-rgyal, whose name is found only in S MS., has to be 
omitted, all that is mentioned under Lha-rgyal would refer to his reign. In 1208 a.]>. Tibet was conquered 
by the Mongol Emperor Jengfais EhSn, and for a few decades the western districts probably came under his 
sway. At any rate the west was included in the great census carried out under Kublai Khan. For Mfiab-ris- 
skor-gsum (i.e. Ou-ge, Pu-raiis and Mah-yul) the returp gave altogether 2,686 families residing in the crown 
lands of the kings of Mfiah-ris (JASB. 1904, extra number, p. 99). I found in a house at Sue-mo, near Lefa, 
a lamp bearing the inscription JaAgis kh&n kd dipa, ‘lamp of Jenghis Kh&n.’ 

{S MS.) His son was Lha-rgyal (c. 1230-60 a.d.). {A MS.) This king caused 
to be written a cv\>y of tlie Bgyvd-Rdo-rje-t'tae-mo, of the Nan-soi\-$hyoH-hab>i-rgyud, 
and of ^e whole Rgyvd-h^m, all in gcdd. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

This king is mentioned in Sehlagintweit’s MB. only. Doubtful. The Bgyud-Bdo-rje-rtse-mo is a treatise 
on the vuira-point (Voira-IMa-tantraf — F.). The Nan-soA-sbyoh-bdhi-rgyud is a ‘ treatise on the removal of 
going to perdition ’. The Bgyud-ibum consists of twelve voliunes (in the ordinary printed edition) ; but 
1 have seen also very fine written volumes, one e.g. on indigo-tinted paper, with letters in gold. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

In an article entitled ‘Arehseology in Westen Tibet’ (Ind. Ant., vols. xxxv-vi, p. 287) I identified 
Lha-rgyal with Lha-chen-Eun-dga^-niam-rgyal of the Dam inscription. I have now given up this identification. 

TTia son was Lha-chcn-Jo-dpal (c. 1260-90 A.D.). This king performed ro 3 ral, as 
well as clerical, duties to perfection. 


NOTES 

Dr. K. Marx notes Uiat the expresrion mtthar-phyin'pa omrresponded to Pha-rol-tu-phyiH’pa (Pdrarntti). 
A s ftfg in himour of king Jo-dpsl is famfi in Imf. Ant., 1909, n>- 67-68, ‘ Ten Ancient Historical Songs.' 

o 
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His son was Lha-chen-Dfios-grub (c. 1290-1320 a.d.). In the time of this king 
the usage of novices going to Dbus-Gtsah was first introduced. He also repaired 
the temples that had been built by his ancestors ; but, more important than this, he 
laid down before the prince of faith, the lord of the three worlds, gold, silver, copper, 
coral, pearls, etc., all [presents numbering] one hundred. He also caused the Bhah- 
hgyur to' be copied twice and the Gaaii'snags-kyi'dkyil-hkhor many times. 

NOTES BY DR. MARX 

The ' Lord of the three worlds ’ is either Buddha or Avalokitelvara. The Tibetan word translated 
by ‘ copy ' is b'zeii-ba. It agrees most closely with the German tti/ten. Stiff, Sti/tung ; an exact 
equivalent in English I have not been able to discover. The Gsak'iMga-kyi-dkyil-hhhor, ‘ Wheel of 
Dh&rapls * (secret spells), is a kind of book, of which there exists a great variety. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

This king is mentioned in the Mak&tmya of Li-kyir as having come to the throne seven generations 
after Lha-chen-Bgyal-po. Introdoction of the Bkah-Jfgyur, which had just then been completed 
hy Bu-ston. The Mongols received the Bkah-l^ytir in 1810 a.d. But it was not translated into 
Mongolian before the seventeenth century. ' See the Hor-choa-byuii of jf/igs-med-nom-mkhali). If 
we can trust the Kashniir chronicles, this king was killed by the Kalamanyas (people of Mkhar-mai'i 
or Parkuda). Dbus-Gtsah, two important provinces of Central Tibet. Dbns is supposed to be identical 
with Ptolemy’s Dabasae. 

His son was Lha-chen-Rgyal-bu-rin-chen (c. 1320-50 a.d.) (Z MS. omits the 
epithet Lha-chen). 


NOTES 

This king is in all probability identical with Rifichana Bhot(a of Jonaruja’s BUjataraiigix^ of Kashmir, 
vv. 167-264. See my article, ‘ References to the Bhottas in the R&jatarai'igivl,’ Ind. Ant,, 1908, pp. 181-92. 
The Persian Hiatory of Kgahmir by A‘(am tells of Rainchan-ShAh’s conversion to Muhammaduiism, of the 
erection of the Bulbul-Lankar in Srinagar by him, and of his erection of a mosque (the Awwal-Masjid of 
Srinagar). The Persian Hiatory of Kaahmir by Ma&lavl Haidar Malik contains a translation of a lost 
inscription by Rifichana in his mosque. According to these he was only half Muh amm ada n . The Ladakhi 
Song of the Bodro-Maajid speaks of the great saint Bulbul, the king's friend. A song entitled Prince 
Bin-chen'a Departure is found in my article * Ten Ancient Historical Songs *, Ind. Ant,, 1909, pp. 67-08. 

His son was Lha-chen-Ses-rab (c. 1350-80 a.d.). In his lifetime tliis king, 
having built the hsmlet of Seh-ge-sgaA on the top of the so-called HaA-rtse-ino [rock] 
in Sa-bu, made it a dependency of the Spyai^ castle of Sa-bu in Mar-yul. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Sa-bu is a village 6 miles south-east of Leh, off the main valley (Survey map : Sobu). The Hafi-rtse-mo 
is a rock well known there. The castle is in ruins. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

This king is omitted in S and L MSS. I visited Sa-bu in 1906, and people tcdd me that the rock 
was called Hlafi-rtse-mo (61sA-rtse-mo), and the castle 8afi-mkhar (8aft would be the Ladakhi peonuaciation of 
Spyafi). Bui the name of the village of 8efi*ge*agafi was no longer knhwn. The rite is oli tiie ridge of 
mountains west of Sa-bu, and I found the billride covered with rained houses. 
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Hia 8on waa Lha-chen-Khri-gtsug*lde (c. 1380-1400 a.d.). Tins king built [one 
row oi^mchod-riem [numbering] 108 at Slel (Sle, L MS. : Gles) and two [rows] of 108 
at Sa-bu. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

108 {brgya-rtta, abbreviated from brQya-risa-brgyadf as we find it given in a document excavated 
at Kyelang) is a sacred number. 108 is also ibe number of beads in the ordinary rosary of Lamaists, 
etc. The rows of nhckod-riewt refer«wd to here usually consist of mchochrtens not higher than 2 or 8 feet, and 
resemble low walls, built at random afiywhere across the desert. Slel, sometimes Sle, is the ordinary spelling 
of Leh, the capital of Ladakh. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

As to the spelling of the name of the capital of Ladakh, I believe that Sle, Glc, Gles is the more 
correct ; a hies or litas is an enclosure for cattle, and this is supposed to have been the beginning of 
the Tibetan, not Dard, town of Leh. The European spelling of Leh may be due to the German orthography 
of the Moravian missionaries. Leh is here loentioned for the first time. Apparently it was then made 
the capital. Previous to Leh, Aeb (Sel) seems to have been the capital of the country. Down to 
the present time it has been considered necessary that the heir apparent should be born in Sch. The 
rows of fnchod-rtens which were built at Leh have not yet been discovered. Of those at Sa-bu there 
is still a fragment left, of about 6 yards, as Dr. Shawe told mo. It looks as if the remainder hod been 
carried away by a flood. 

Towards the end of this reign the Tartar emperor TimOr may have passed through imrt of the Western 
Tibetan kingdom on his way from Jammu to Samarkand. At that time the Christians and Buddhists were 
being persecuted in Central Asia by the Muhammadans. The Nestorian inscriptions at Bran-rise in Ladakh 
may be the work of fugitives during that period. 

His two sons were Lha-chen-Grajfs-libum-lde (c. 1400-40 a.d.) and Grags-pa-hbuni. 
GraffM-bbuin-lde held Slel {L MS. : Gle), etc. He erected, for the sake of his reputation 
with posterity, the Red Monastery {L MS. : many monasteries) and a Rgyal-ba- 
Byams-pa> (Buddha Maitreya), the lord, in size [such as he will be] in his 8th year. 
On his light and left were Hjam-dbyaAs (Mafiju-ghosha) and a Phyag-na-rdo-rje 
(Vajra-p&qi), each one story high. He caused to be painted as fresco pictures 
representations of the departed Buddhas, of the preserver of the universe, and of 
all his own private " deities. He also built a triple temple (one surmounting the 
other) on the pattern of [the one at] Mtho-glii’i. As a symbol of the word, he 
caused to be written a copy of the Gzuiui-hbum-cJien-mo, Dkon-mchqg-Wtsegs'pa 
and the Lah-kar-giega-pa and some others. As a symbol of the spirit, some fatality 
having occurred at Sle (Leh), he built over [closed] the Tehu(Zr MS. : Tihu)-g8er-po 
(‘Yellow Crag’) completely, outside in the shape of a nichod~rten, inside containing 
108 temple shrines. This mchod'iten is called Te];iu-bkra-sis-hQd-hphro. Again, there 
being in the lower part of the Sle Valley a crag resembling an elephant, the king 
caused a brotherhood of four lamas to settle down below this rook. Then he said, 
‘If I die now, it matters not.’ [At that time it happened that] the omniscient of the 
period of degeneration (the Kali age), the great Tsofl-kha-pa-Blo-bzaA-grags-pa, having in 
his possossioft a Tahe-dpag-fned (Andtagui^ SiUra), about as long as a finger joint, made 

the blood of his nose, entrusted the same to two ascetics, and said, ‘ Give it either to 
the om eaUed Grags-pa, or to the one called Lde.’ When the two arrived in Mar-yul. 
the one called Grsgs-pa was in Nub-ra. They went into his presence, but he did not 
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deign to bestow even a glance at them. So they went on to Slel. On the mcMTOw the 
king gave command : ' At to-day s Darbir, whosoever attends, be it ascetic, or Bhe^ 
{L MS. : Bhe-da-pha), or Mon, or Ti-si, he shall not be refused admittance/ Now, 
when the two ascetics came ir t ^ his presence, the king rose and went to meet them. 
HT. The two ascetics made over th< >!'esent, and the king was delighted with it. Taking 
the precious law of Buddha for tjis guide, he built the lamasery of Dpe-thub, though 
in reality he did not build it, hut it came into existence by a miracle* Having built it, 
lie caused many brotherhoods of lamas to settle [in the country]. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

The * red college ' built by this king is probably the one on the Rnam-rgyal-rtee-nio hill at Leh. 
In tl4at temple there is a statue of Maitreya, the head of which reaches through the ceiling of the first 
storey. But the statues of Mafiju'ghosha and Vajra-pftni, which are said to have been on the right and 
left, are no longer there (although there are traces of the pedestal of at least one of them. — F.). The 
'preserver of the universe’ is probably Maitreya. Mtho-glih, pronounced Tholding, on the Upper Sutlej. 
Map of Turkestan : Totlingmat, where viat (smart)^' the lower \ i.e. * lower part of the city *. The t§am-bha- 
la pahi-lam-ififf contains a reference to this temple : " It was built by Rin-chen-bsafi-po (c, 1000 A.D.). The 
'Her (Turks burnt it down; but at some later date it was rebuilt, and now, in its lowest compartment, 
it contains the Dh&ranls.' Adolf von Schlagintweit (and Captain Bawling) visited it. (The temple in 
Ladakh, built on its model, has not yet been discovered.) But there is in the middle of the old town of 
Loh a temple, oaUed * the old Byams-pa (Maitreya) monastery which is reported to have been built 
by King Hbumdde. In its present condition, however, it does not look like a triple temple. The 
mchod-rten called Tehu«bkra*4i8<hodhphro, 'brilliant good fortune,' still exists, though in a dilapidated 
condition, about 2 miles up the Leh Valley from the British Joint Commissioner’s compound. The 
monastery below the crag resembling an elephant is also still extant at the suburb of Leh called Dgar-ba 
(Skara). It is now called Glan-chen^dgon-pa , ' Elephant Monastery.' Dpe-thub, lamasery and village, on the 
River Indus, 5 miles south-west of Leh. The lamas belong to the Dge-ldau-pa order of lamas. The lamasery 
has an incarnated Sku-tog. It is vulgarly called Spi-thug (Bur>'ey map: Pittuk). Other lamaseries of the 
Dge-ldan-pa order in Ladakh are Khrig-rtae (Survey map : Toksay), Bai'i-kar (a Leh suburb), Li-kyir, Ri-rdzoi'i, 
and many small ones. N.B. — Although the order primarily refers to the lamas, yet every family or house 
{(fron-pa) in the country is affiliated from time immemorial to one or other of the lamaseries, and hence is 
attached to the respective order of lamasas a kind of lay dependency, and worships thesame tutelary deity (Yi-dam). 

Ozuiis-himm-chen-mo means * the great 100,000 Dh&ranls ’. Dkoa-fnchog-briseg$-pa is the Ratm*kHta 
SiUra and Lan*kar'giegs-pa is the LaUkdvatdra. Blo-bzaii-grags-im is the spiritnal name of the great 
reformer Tsofi-kha-pa. The expression dpes-ma probably means that King Hbum-lde adopted the reformed 
doctrines of Tsoi'i-kha-pa. 

Rgya-fna-phyag-rjes-m means ' for the sake of bis reputation with imterity German NaekruJm ! 
Skii-gstuhthfigs, * body, word, and spirit,' or in the common parlance lus-nag-yid, and mystically expressed 
by the formula dw d hdffi, have each their own special rten, or symbols ; skuhurUn, * the image ' ; gsuii-gi- 
r/en, * the scriptures ’ ; thug^-kyi-rten^ ’ the fnc)iod-rten* They represent a kind of triad, corresponding to the 
' three holies dkon-vtchog-gsum, i.e. the Buddha, the Law, and the Order of Monks (cf. Sir M. Monier Williams, 
Buddhism, ed. 2, p. 175). But, just as dkan-mchog-gsum is not without some underlying idea of a Supreme 
Being, ruling over all, there may be some other more obssure and deeper ineaning embodied in these symboU. 
Tihe-dpag*med, 'time without measure,’ 'eternity,' an epithet of Gautama Buddha. (It is Amit&yus, or 
Amit&bha, F., and the book indicated is the AftUtdyuT-ndma^dkdra^l.) Bhz^da, professional musieians of low 
caste, Muhammadans, of Balti extraction. They, as well as the other low-ciste inbaUtanta (d tsidakb, now 
may poness fields and bouses. Mon, joiners and carpenters by pndm im, also of low oa a t e > though not 
quite so low as the Bhs^da, They probably are remnants iA the tribes of aborigines iririch at one time 
occupied the bill districts of the Himalayas. Though Buddhists, t^ tamindars keep apart from them, and 
any samindar who would marry a Mon maiden would by doing so lose hie caste. another low caste, 

shoemakers by profession. They also are Buddhists. 
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NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

The biography of tiie famous reformer Taoh-kba-pa is found in G. Uuth’s ffjigs-med-mm-inkkah 
(fol. ii, pp. 17C aqq.)' I do not believe that any of Tsoii-kha-pa’s writings have as yet been translated. 
Inscriptions of the times of the reformation are found in the desert between Poo (Spa) and Spyi-ti, and a single 
specimen at Eha-la-rtse (see my article, ‘ Historischa Dokumente von Kbalatse,' ZDMG., vol. hi). Rock-carvings 
representing the reformer are found on the rook below the Dpe-tbob (Spithug) monastery. For King Hbum-ldc’s 
rock-edict at MuLbhe see my article in the Ind. Ant., vol. xxxv, p. 72. For the invasion of Zainu'l-‘&bidln of 
Kashmir, which probably took {dace daring the reign of this king, see my article, ‘ References to the Dbottas 
in the Rijatarafigipl,’ Ind. Ant., 1908, pp- 181-02. Schlagintweit's spelling Glahi-rgyal-po is probably 
a mistake, Glebi'igyal'po, ‘ King of Leh,' being intended. At the llyams-im-dmar-po monastery we find a 
picture representing this king together with his wife and his son Blo-gros. From the inscription we infer that 
in old age be became a lama and made over the kingdom to his son. 

His son WM Blo-gfros-mchog-ldan (c. 1440-70 a.d.). In the time of this king were 
brought from Gu-ge 18 coats of mail, the most excellent of their number being 
the Dmu-khrab-zil-pa (the ‘ resplendent devil-coat-of-mail ’), the Ma-mohi-rnun-.sgrihH 
(‘devil-darkness’), the Khrab-chuh-dkab-ru (the ‘little coat-of-mail Heavy-weight ’ 0 , 
and the Lha-khrab-dkar-po (the ‘white Deva-coat-of-mail ’) ; 18 swords, amongst 

them being the Nam-mkhah-khrag-ldag (the ‘licking-blood off the sky’), the Hbroh- 
rtse-rihs (the ‘ wild yak, long point ’), and the Glog-dmar-me-gsod (the ‘ killer of 
the red lightning-flame’); 15 knives, whereof the best were the Ddud-gri-nag-po 
(the ‘ black devil-knife ’) and the Dam-gri-gznh-brgyad (the ‘ knife of eight marks 
seals?); 15 turquoises, the best of these were the Lha-gyu-hod-ldan (the ‘luminous 
deva-turquoise ’) and the Lha-gyu-dkar-po (the ‘ white deva-turquoise ’) ; 20 saddles, 
amongst them the Sga-raa-ji-khri-steAs (the ‘ raised glory-throne (?) saddle ’) and the 
Bkra-^is-hod-ldan (the ‘good fortune, light-emitting’). fAlsoj ponies, viz. 50 grey 
ones, 50 Isabel, 20 black, 30 piebald ; also 20 young yak-cows, and 20 light-brown 
yak-bulls, besides sheep, etc., in short, tribute, revenue, and presents in vast quantities. 
Having conquered Mhah-ris-skor-gsum, [the state] grew much in extent and flourished. 

NOTES BY DB. K. MARX 

Names given to weapons, etc., are very common in Tibetan literature. They present a serious obstacle in 
nading, e.g. the Gesar epic. Sohlsgintweit also, in this passage, failed to recognim the fact that it chiefly 
of proper namee. Coats of mail in Ladakh usually were either chain armour or made of scales of 
metal. At Pbyi-dbsuTi (Survey map: Phayang) lamasery a collecrion of such armour is srill shown to visitors. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Probably daring the reign of Uiie king the expedition of the Kashmir king Adam-Ebtn to Tibet took 
(See my article, ‘ References to the Bhottae in the Bljatarafigipl,' Ind. Ant., 1908, pp- 161-92 : 
Htlvara, i, 71 and 89.) This king is also mentioned in the Ta'rtkh-i-Raihidl (Trans., pp. 418-19, 460) ns 
still living in 1689 ad. ; probably his descMidants are mdled by his name. There bis nsme is spelt Lata- 
jn^-dan. As nwntioned above, a pmrtrtit of tids king is found in the Byeme-pa-dmar-po monastery at Leh. 
In the inscription below the pietate be is named Blo*gros. Before becoming king he was a lama. Ae regards 
the F fyfctwt* expeditkm, it is posrible tiiat Blo-gros took the ride of the Ksshmiris and asristed them in their 
ftft nqewt of Qa>ge. The booty IndkaatA above may have bem taken on that oocosicn. The Ehri-dpon of 
Po-rig tsrioe likewise to have )rined flhe Kashinir anny (see inscription No. 199). 
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VII. The Early Kings of the Second West Tibetan Dynasty 

{A MS.) Lha-chen-Grags-pa-hbuni (c. 1400-40 a.d.) had ruled over Rab-bitaU' 
lha-rtse, Gte-ya (L MS. : Te-ba), etc. He built the royal city of Gtih-sgah. 

NOTES BY DB. K. MABX 

Bab-brtan -lha-rtse is the proper name of the patace at Basgo (Survey map: Baago), novr in ruins. 
Qte-ya is situated near Sfinr-la (Sfiuii-la; Survey map: Snurla), but off the main valley to the north 
(Survey map : Teah). Otifi-sgaA is situated close to Ote*ya (Survey map : Temesgam). It is, aooording to 
our ideas, a village. It is one of the prettiest villages in Ladakh. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

A seal attributed to this king is still in the possession of the ex-kings (A Ladakh. The imprdssion of the seal 
which I was able to see was too indistinct to allow of any deciphering. It contains Sanskrit formulas in 
Lafitsha charaqters, but not a royal name. The king is mentioned in a votive inscription from Bde*skyid, Nub-ra. 

His son was Lha-chen-Bhs-ra (c. 1440-70 a.d.). 

NOTES . 

Nothing known beyond the name. 

His son was Lha-chen-Bha-gan (c, 1470-1500 a.d.). This king being very fond 
of fighting, he and the people of Sel {L MS; ; Ses), having formed an alliance, deposed 
and subjected the sons of the King of Sle (Leh, Gle), Grags-hbum-lde, [vis.] Blo-gros- 
mchog-ldan, Druh-pa-’A<-li, and Slab-bstan-dar^igyas {L MS. : Slab-bstan). 

NOTES 

del, vulg. de (Survey map : Shay), village 10 miles B.S.E. of Leh, on the right bank of the Indus. 
It has a palace of the Ladakh r&j& (cf. B MS.). To this note by Dr. K. Marx let me add that the spelling 
Sas-pa would suggest the translation ‘ the wise men as Schlagintweit actually took it. . But, as Dr. K. Marx 
received his information from lama Bkra-iis-btsan-hphel, who was an authority on the history of Ladakh, 
I believe that his version, founded on the spelling of A MS., ought to be aooepted. del is ajgparently the 
daya*dete of Jonargja's v. 1 107 : cf. Ta’rftch-i-Baihtdi, p. 460 n. It is probably the ancient 

capital at the country, and it is the town where the heir apparent must be bom. This village contains 
a Sunni mosque, asserted to be more ancient than any of the mosques at Leh. It was probably erected by 
the Kashmir kings of the time. 

During this reign, according to drivara's B&jcAarahgvfi (iii, 82, 896, 440-4), the invasion of the 
Kashmir king ^asan-Kh&n probably took place. It ended in the defeat of the Kashmiris. (See my article, 
* References to the Bhottas in the RBjatar&hgipI,' Ind. Ant., 1906, pp- 181'-92.) It appears strange that the 
second of Grags-pa-hbum-lde’s sons hod the half Muhammadan name DruA-pa-’A-li. Perhaps King Hhum-lde 
was compelled by Zainu’l-'gbidln to marry a Muhammadan lady. 

Bha-gan (Skt. BhagavAn) is the founder of the second West Tibetan or Rnam-rgyal dynasty. He cidled 
his two sons Rnam-rgyal (£ MS. : Gnam-rgyal), or * perfect victors ’, and the word Rnam-rgyal, combined 
with other names, is found in the names of all his desoendwts. Being the founder of the Rnam-rgj’al 
dynasty, he possibly accepted the name Lha-ohen-Kan-dgab-num-rgyal, which is found in the Daru 
inscription. The latter contains also the name of his minister Phyag-rdor, and the name the same 
minister occurs also in inscriptions (Nofk 168. 179, 180, 806) of bis son Bkra-iis-mam-rgyal. This minister 
seems to have done service under two kings. 

A certain Bagban is mentioned, as a Choi (Jo) at the provinces of Tibet, in the Ta’rlih-i-Btuhldi 
(Trans., p. 468). Bha-gan was possibly still alive in 1688 ad. 

His sons were Lha'ohen-Lh»>dba&'nuun*igyal and Bkra>tfia-niain-rg 3 ral (c. 15<>0- 
32 A.D.), these two. Lha-dbah-rnam-rgyal had great bo^ly strai^rtii And dexterity. 
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Blit Bkra-sis-rnain-rgyal, the younger, being very crafty, caused the elder brother’s eyes 
to be plucked out. Still, for the continuance of his race, he stationed bin), together 
v-ith his wife, at Lihs-shed. To him were bom three sons : Lha-chen-TKhe-dbau-rnain- 
rgyal, Rnam-rgyal-iugon-po, and Hjam-dbyahs-rnam-rgyal. These three sons grew 
very tall in stature. 

They grew taller within a month 

Than others grow' in a year ; 

They grew taller within a day 

Than others grow within a month. 

In his time the king Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal reigned. Tins king conquered {all the 
country] from Pu-rig upwards, and from Gro-ijod downwards hither. He brought 
[ home] herds of ponies in inconceivable numbers. He built the castle Slel-i uam-rgyal- 
rtse-mo, and founded the hamlet of Chu-bhi {L MS. : Chu-bi). He fought against 
an invading force of Turks (Hor), and killed many Turks. On the Knam-rgyal-rtse-mo 
hill he erected the ‘ House of the Lords ’ (Mgon-khai’i) and laid the corpse.s of the Turks 
under t^e feet of [the image.s of] the [four] Lords. {B MS.) Again, by building the 
‘ House of the Lords ’, he obtained power over the demon that turns back hostile armies. 

(A MS.) He invited from Hbri-khu:^ (L MS. : Hbri-guA) the ‘Real Buddha’, whose 
name was Chos-rjc-ldan-ma, and then built the lamasery called SgaA-shon-bki'a-sis-ohos- 
rdzoA. He made the rule regarding the number of children that were to l)e sent 
by every village to become lamas, and introduced the doctrine of the Bsfjrtth-rgynd. p. 88. 
On the spot where the lamasery is seen [for the first time] he suspended a long prayer- 
flag. Whosoever, whether thief or liar, in short, anyone guilty of offence against the 
king’s palace or life, if he escaped to this spot, should be rid of his crime. Again, 
he presented to the Hbri-khuA {L MS. : Hbri-guft), Sa-skya, Dge-ldan, Lha-sa, and 
Bsam-yas [lamaseries] cushions, gold-water, long prayer-flags, [tea for] tea-generals, 
all an hundredfold, etc. He also caused a Bkah-hgyur and BBtan-hgyxir to be copied, 
besides many other books, and erected many mchod-i'terut. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Lias-siifld, LiA-iSed (Survey map: Linshot) in Za(is-dkar, four marches south of Khalatse. Pu>ri(i, 
district oroesed by the Kashmir road from the Zoji-la to the Photo-la. Capitals: Kargil and Kartse. 

The iahabitanta -are partly Buddhist, partly Shiah Muhammadans. They are a race distinct from either 
Baltis or Ladakhis. They wear an upper garment of a dark-broirn colour, by which they may be distinguished 
from Ladakhis, and a small round skull •el^ 1 . The long locks of hair on the temples, in foshion with Baltis, 
are seen with Pu-rig men. They all but monopolize the carrying trade between Ladakh and Kashmir, 
ponies — though not a very good breed — being their chief wealth. Gro-fod, name of a district about the 
tsmnty-fifth stage from Leh to Lha-sa betweui Maryum-la and [the river] Cha-chu-songpo. The 
palace built by Blm-iis-mam-rgyal occupies the very summit of the iwecipitous rook (Rnam-rgyal-rtse-mo) 
at the foot (rf whioh the city of Leh is built. The ‘Leh palace’ (built by Befi-ge-mam-rgyal, see later) 
is at a lower level. At pteeent only some religions buildings remuni the fort itself being in ruins. Chu-bhi : 
about a doaan houses at the foot of the western declivity of the Bnam-rgyid-rtae-mo [bill]. Mgon-khaA : the 
tempb and images still remain (informatida fnmi Bkra-fis-bstan-bphel). Shri-kbuh, a Tibetan lamasery. 

It gives ito name to a speoial order of lamas of tiie ‘red ’ posussion. Sgai’i-sfMn-bkra-iis-chos-rdzofi is the 
pwgee naase of tha lamasery at %yi*dheA, 8 miles west of Leh, vulgarly celled Sgah-sAon-dgon-pa. As has 
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already been mentioned, it contains a collection of ancient armour. Sa*skya, Tibetan lamaeery of ‘red' 
lamas. It f’lves its name to the Sa-skya-pa order. This order is represented in Ladakh by the Mab-spro 
lamasery (south of the Indus, near He-ini). Dge-ldan (Dgab-ldan), Lha-sa^ and Bsam^yas are lanEtaseries 
belonf^ing to tlie * yellow ' persuasion. 

llegardinK btmn-gral, ‘ tax order of children to be made lamas.' Under the old regime every family 
of more than one or two male children had to give up one — ^not the eldest, however — to be made lama. 
At ))resent, of course, this tax is no longer compulsory, and hence the great falling off in the number of lamas. 
The lama child, Btsun-chuh, stays at home until his 8th year, wearing the red garment and the red 
or yellow cap from the first. Then he goes to a lamasery, or is apprenticed to a lama, in order to receive his 
primary education, until he reaches his 14th or 15th year, being all this time called Btsun-ohufi. 
Then he goes to Lha sa, where his studies receive the finishing touch. After a sojourn there of one or two 
years, or longer — now under the name of Dge-tshul {upd^alcd ) — on passing an examination, conducted by the 
head lama of the res{)ective lamaseries, he is baptized, and thereby made a Dge-sloii Then be 

usually returns to his own country, in order to perform there the functions of a village priest, or to enter one 
of the lamaseries, where special duties await him. N.B. — There is a prevalent error regarding the dress of 
lamas, which is propagated even by Sir Monier Williams (Bttddhitm^ ed- 2, pp- 268 and 278), viz. that the 
dross of lamas of the ‘ red * persuasion is red, that of the ' yellow * persuasion yellow. This is not so. The dress 
of both the ' red ' and * yellow ' lamas is red (with the exception of one special order of lamas belonging to the 
Dge-ldan-pa, who, to my knowledge, exist only in' Zaiis-dkar, whose dress also is yellow) ; but lamas of the 
' red ’ j)ersuasion also wear red caps and red scarfs round their waist, whilst in the case of the ‘ yellow ' lamas 
these, and these only, are yellow. The Bsgnib-rgyud is a ‘ treatise on Esoteric Doctrine *. Qold-water, i.e. 
gold, finely divided by long trituration, suspended in water, extensively used for gold-washing the images. 
Regarding the sentence which occurs only in B MS., I am not quite confident as to the oorrectneoa of 
iny translation ; but if viihah drnag means ‘ the hostile army and not the army of the country 
' oi)erating at the frontier ', I think the sentence could not be rendered differently. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

LiiiB'SHed. I visited the place and found the palace of the kings of Leh in ruins. I could not trace any 
more traditions regarding the blind king Lha-dbafi, who had once resided there. Pu-rig, often spelt Bu-rig. 
Bu-rig is probably the original form. Pu-rig is the outcome of an attempt of many people at pronouncing the 
name Bu-rig after the fashion of Lha-sa. Thus, the personal name Bu-khrid was also converted to Pu-khrid. 
Many Ladakhis who have been to Lha-sa do their best to introduce the eastern pronunciation of Tibetan into 
Ladakh. Bu-rig means * clever boys', probably because the Dards, the andi#iit inhabitants of the country, 
were superior to the Ladakhis in general culture. The Dard language is still spoken between Eargil and the 
Zoji Pass. The district consisted of two principalities, one with the capital of Cig-tan, the other with 
Dkar-rtse as its capital. 

An inscription mentioning Lba-dbafi-rnam-rgyal was found at Otifi-mo-sgafi ; see my Collection of 
Historical insertpf ions, No. 88. An inscription and a portrait of Bkra-tis-mam-rgyal exist in the Mgon-khaA 
temple at Leh. I visited this temple, and found the figures of the four lords artistically carved in wood. 
The principal figure represented Rnam-thos-ms (Vaiiravaua). ' Another inscription of Bkra-4is is found in 
the Gsum-rtsag teiuple at Alci, which he renovated. Ladakhi Songs, No. v, refers to this renovation. The 
pedestal of his flagstaff is still in existence at Phyi-dbafi. I am inclined to bdieve that he erected the 
flagstaff because he wished to appease his own consoienoe. He himeelf had committed a crtmefi Imsm 
fnajestatis. By embracing the flagstaff himself he hoped to get jdd of the crime. He wee apparently a great 
politioian. When the Turkomans invaded his conntiry, he instigated them to fight all his disobediaat chiefs 
one after another (cf. the Ta'rikh-uBaehIdl, p. 422} ; Knt poeeiUy he wee killed by the Turkomans in 
1682 a:d. There is in the Ta'rlkh^i-IUuhldi (p. 422) a Bidti or Ntil^ra chief of those times called Bdiram. 
Hetsprobably the Bhag-ram-Mir of the Nub-ra inscription (No. 41 of my eolleotion). 13ie Turkomans call Bkra* 
4iB-mam*rgyal Taehi-kun, which corresponds to Bfaa-4is*mgon. It is remarkable that the Zki'rlMW-Jleehldl 
(pp. 428, 460), after having told of Taebi-kim'a deatii, goea on to epealc of him aa if he had never HM* 
1 believe that the Turkomans, when once they had gm^ied tha name of a Tibetan diief, did nOt let It go efain, 
but called his sucoeseor by ttie same name. Tfaii would also eiqilafai why apMlf ol Blo«gioa*iBalieg-Uha 
as still living in 1582 a.d. It was his sneesssor, whom they called by the same name. 
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Then the incarnate king Tshe-dbah-mam-rgyal (c. 1532-60 a.d.) was invited to 
assume the royal functions. Goingf to war, while yet quite a young man he conquered 
(all the country] from Nam-rifts in the east (£ MS. : in the north) downwards hither, 
(viz.) Blo-bo, Pu-hraAs, Gu-ge, etc. ; to the south, Hdzum-lah and Nuii-ti, both ; 
in the west as far as Si-dkar and Kha-dkar (L MS. : Khab-gar). He also said that 
he would make war against the Turkomans (Hor) north [of Ladakh] ; but the people 
of Nub-ra petitioned him, and he desisted. He brought the chiefs of all these [districts], 
(S MS.), having spoken to them in a friendly manner, (A MS.) [with him] as hostages, 
and placed his own representatives in [their] castles. All Mar-yul grew much in extent 
and flourished. Gu-ge had to pay as tribute and dues annually 300 zo of gold, 
{S MS.) silver, 100 three years’ sheep, and one horse. (A MS.) Ru-thogs had to pay 
260 zo of gold in addition to 100 three-year-old sheep, one riding horse, ten tanned 
skin bags, and [the proceeds from the royal domains] of Hkhar-bo-ldoA and ZiA-dar- 
chen-dar-chuA ; [indeed], from all sides they brought in tribute and dues in inconceivable 
quantities. The king came to consider : ‘ My ancestors have, on the pattern of Lha-sa 
and Mtho-gliA of Gu-ge, placed the bones of the Buddha- Elephant on the Rtse-mo ; 
but, as the people do not go there on pilgrimage, or in order to worship, or to ofler up 
sacrifices, or perform circumambulations, I will, instead, {S MS.) for the benefit of the 
creatures, (A MS.) build a monastery and establish the doctrine of Buddha on a basis 
similar to what it had under my ancestor Ral-pa-can.’ But, as his work on earth was 
finished, he went to heaven. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Nam-riAa, on the road from Lba-ea to Ladakh, twenty-one marches from this side of Lha-sa. Hdzum - 
lai'i, not known. May be identical with Jumla in Nepal. I^i-dkar (Shigar), a large village (and principality) 
in Baltistan. Kha-dkar (Khaekar, d ineoeding k in Ladakh being frequently pronounced like s). There certainly 
is a Kashkar (Chitral) further west, but it is very improbable that the Ladakh Empire should ever have 
extended so far. Trade with Chinese Turkestan is almost essential to the welfare of Nub-ra. It is in Nnb-ra 
that all the caravans going to or coming from Yarkand obtain their supplies for man and beast. Consequently 
most grown-up people in Nub-ra know the Turki language fairly well. Hkhar-bo-ldoh and ^iii-dar-ohen-dar- 
ohuft are said to be the names of two estates near Bu-thogs ? (Let me note that on Montgomerie’s map of 
the Western Himalayas there is marked a place Darchon a little north-east of the Manasarowar Lake. — F.) 
The Btse-mo is the Bnam-rgyal-rtse-mo hill at Leh. 

Tsbe-dbaA-mam-rgyal is supposed to have been an incarnation of Fhyag-na-rdo-rje (Vairapftpi). 
Gautama Buddha, in one of his births, figures as ui elephant. His bones are supposed to be the relics 
referred to in this passage. They were destroyed by the Baltis during the time of Hjsm-dbrsfts-mam-rgyal. 
(Communioatum by Bkra-iia-batan-b^el.) Bal-pa-can is the name of one of Ute ancient kings of Tibet 
Wonts). 

QU'pa, * hostages * (aoootding to Jkabbke, Diet. ; the MSS., however, are unanimous in writing »U-pa ; 
proaua ei ation also sfs-j»). One so of gtdd is stated to weigh i tola, equivalent to almost 8 grammes. 
Its veins in silver is seid to bs s^uivelsnt to from 10 to 18 rupees. This would correspond to the British 
gninse. One ec of gidd is the price oherged, eg;., lor large iwintsd volumes like the Mdo-muk, which may be 
hed at Lsh lamasery, printed to order for this price. Senu-can-gyi-ltu, ‘ his work on earth.’ It would be 
far-fetehsd to esplein this by * the wwk (karma) of a prior existence in their efforts being exhausted ’, as 
soggsstsd by Sdriagiatweit T the tnsrits of living ersatures (i-e. his people) were exhausted ’ ? — F. W. T.]. 

r 
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NOTES BY THE TBANSLATOB 

It is not at all improbable that Tsbe-dbafi-mam-rgyal’s empire extended to Kaehg^r (Chitral). As 
we know from the Balti chronicles (see Ahmad Shah's account), the Balti kings actually held Cbiifal. 
l>r. A. Neve, of Srinagar, tells me that he was shown at Chitral a chenar-tree which, according to local 
tradition, had been planted by a Balti king. When the Ladakhi king beat the ftdtis, he gained power, of 
course, over all their possessions. Tshe-dbafi-mam-rgyal built the Byama-pa monastery at Bab-ago, where 
there is a portrait of him, together with those of his two brothers. His conquest of Etdft (Lahul) is 
confirmed by the chronicles of Ko-lofi (Lahul). For a song of old Bum-bha, his minister, see Ind. Ant., 1900, 
pp- 67~68, ‘ Ten Ancient Historical Songs,’ No. vi. Bock-inscriptions referring to constructions of roads by 
this king are found under Nos. 44 and 77 of my collection. 

Upon this all the vassal princes in one place after anoUier lifted up their heads. 
Hjain-^dbyaiis-rnani-rgyal reigned (c. 1560-90 a.d.). In the time of this king two chiefs 
in Pu-^rig did not agree. He came with the Ladakh army to the assistance of one of 
them, Tshe-rih-malig. But the time had now come when the period of darkness should 
.supervene, the period when royal supremacy should well-nigh be destroyed. The army 
of ’A-li-Mir, Duke of Nan-goii {C MS. : of Skar-rdo), broke forth. They met, and by 
dint of stratagem, [ever] putting off [fighting] from one day to the next, [he succeeded 
in holding them on] until all the passes and valleys were blocked with snow, and the 
king with his army, wherever they went, were compelled to surrender. All Ladakh 
was [soon] overrun by Sbal-tis, who burnt all the religious books with fire, threw some 
into the water, destroyed all the monasteries, whereupon they again returned to their own 
country. After this it pleased 'A-li-Mir-Ser-Han (Khan) to give his daughter, Bgyal- 
Kha-thun {L MS. : Rgyal-Ka-thun) by name, who was an incarnation of the white 
Sgrol-ma (Tfiri), to Hjam-dbyaiis-rnam-rgyal to be his wife. 

{B MS.) After he had sojourned there for no long while, 

[It happened that] ’A>li-Mir had a dream. 

[He dreamt] he saw, emerging from the river below his castle, a lion, which sprang 
and disappeared in [the body of] Rgyal-Kha-thun. It was at the identical time that 
Hgyal-Kha-thun conceived. Now, after 'A-li-Mir had prepared a feast for all the 
soldiers, and Rgyal-Kha-thun had put on all her jewels, he invited Hjam-dbyafis-mam- 
rgyal to mount the throne, and then said : 
p. 89. Yesterday in a dream 

I saw a lion [emerging] from the river in front [of the castle]; 

And, jumping at Rgyal-Eha-thun, he disappeared into her body. 

At the same time also 
That girl conceived. 

Now it is certain that she will give birth to a nude child, 

Whose name ye shall call Sefi-ge-mam-igyal ! 

Having said this, he gave [the king] leave with the army of Ladakh to retom home 
and to resume his royal functions. (A MS.) To him were bcsm two eons : S«li>ge-niam- 
rgyal and N<n'-bu-mam-rgyaJ, these two. At that ^e Hj«n-dl^radis>raam'igyal 
bethought himself : ‘ In the first instance I went with my army to the assistance of 
Tshe-rifi-malig of Pu-rig ; the consequence was that all ' vns laid waste. Now 
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I will employ any means that may serve towards the propagation of the religion of 
Buddha and make it spread. But, as the religion of Buddha is entirely dependent 
upon the people for its propagation, I must, on my part, relieve them from all taxation, 
and protect them like my own children ! ' Having thus resolved, he equalized rich and 
poor three times. This king united under his sway [all the country] from Pu-rig 
upwards, and from Brah-rtse downwards. Tshe-riA-rgyal-mo, the daughter of Hjig- 
rten-dbah-phyug, whom he had married before he took Bgyal-Kha-thun, also bore him 
two sons, Nag-dba&-mam-rg3ral and Bstan-bdain-rnam-rgyal. These two sons were 
sent to Dbus-GtsaA (Central Tibet) in order to [lay down] before the precious Jo-bo 
(Buddha) gold- water and cushions. At Hbras-spuhs and Ba-luh gold, silver, pearls, 
coral-beads, amber, frident-banners, [tea for] tea-generals, edl in numbers of one hundred. 
At De-muns long prayer-flags, and also messengers to invite the Hbrug-pa 
incarnation [to Ladakh]. For the sake of his reputation during his lifetime (?) he 
caused a copy of the [S]rgfya-[r]top-p«er-grsttm, the Dhar{Bkah)-rgyud-gscr-hphreit, and 
other [books] to be written in gold, silver, and copper. For the sake of posthumous fame 
he would have very much liked to rebuild and present anew whatever had been destroyed 
by the Sbal-tis, but, his life being short, he went to heaven [without having been able to 
aceomidish his purpose]. 

NOTES BY DB. K. MARX 

Naii-goa, ' oeatnl and upper [dutrieU],’ vis. of Baltistan. Braft-rtae (Survey map : Tankae), well-knovn 
village east of Leh, on the road to the Pah-koh Lake and Byab-<. hen-mo. Thu limits given here include 
less territory than there had been under the kings of Ladakh at any other time. Hbras-spuiis, a Dge-ldan-pa 
lamasery in Central Tibet. Ba-luh, also written Smra-luii, and onoe Sbrug-ra-luii, an important lamasery of 
the Hbrug-pa order, near Lha-aa. De-mams, a lamasery (Dge-ldan-pa), two or three days’ journey west 
of Lha-aa. 

Jo-bo : I am informed there are really three images called by this name ; two of them, the best known of 
ail, are the Jo:bo-IUn-po-ehe and Jo-bo-Mi-skyod-rdo-rje (Akshobhya-vajra), both in the Jo-kbaii at Lha-sa, one 
on a lower, the other on an upper platform. The third, Jo-bo-USkya-muni, is the one at Ba-mo-che. The 
Jo-bo-Mi-skyod-rdo-rje waa broucdit by the queen Ehri-btsun from Nepal (see above, p. 88, n. l) ; the Jo-bo- 
S&kya-muni, on the other hand, by ttie queen Eo&-jo from China (see above). Where the Jo-bo-Bin-po-obe came 
from I do not know.* Cab-dor, not Cob-dar, a long tuft of silk threads, suspended from a trident (Jcha-^m-kha 
or rfse-gsum) and supported on a pole. It may be carried about or placed on the roof of lamaseries and 
palaces. The Hbmg-pa incarnation is probably an incarnation of Dpal-Ye-les-mgon-po, the tutelary deity of 
the Bhrug-pas. Ergya-tiog-ffttr-gsum is a religions trilogy, consisting of the Brgya-stoh, the Btog-gzwht, uid the 
<7ssr-iod. Frequently the kat-named title is applied to the whole. (A copy of the Oser-bod-dam-po, written 
^roughout in the ancient Tibetan orthography, was reoently disooveibd at Eyelang. It was bought by the 
Arohssologioal Department. — ^F.) jSaf{Bkah]-rgyud-g$er-}^hreb: Bkra-iis-bstan-hphel, late head lama of the 
Stag-sna lamasery in LadiAh, and probaUy the most learned lama in the country, informed me that this 
is a kind of clerical genealogy, or a list containing the names of the chief lamas of his own order, the 
Bkaik*>f7od*F*> commencement. The Bkab-rgyud-pa, who are suppoaed to derive their name 

from Rds genealogy, are a subdivision of the Hbrug-pa order. (Let me add that in No. 128 ci my collection 
of inscriptions the names of the ‘cbui^-fatherB’ of tiie Bkak-rgynd-pa order are given as follows : (l) Bdo-rje- 
IMmA, (9) Tl-li (Te-lo-pa}, (8) Na-ro, (4) Mar-pa, (5) Mi-la, (6).Bgani-po, (7) Thar-sab-pa, (8) Qnas-phng-pa, 
(9) Dpal-Uan-kbcng-pa. The im ege e of several, if not all, of them may be seen at the Lamaynrn 
moneetery.F~P.) Althooi^ polygamy is not common with Tiadakhib— polyandry being more in vogue— 
yet no one objeote if a man, in case hts flmt wife has no <riuldren, takes a second wife. The first wife is then 
' [AeeeriUag to geiat Ofaeadta Dm, ^uttrnty to LUmms (p. 901), it wm twooffat by SroS-btsMi-sgain-po'i wile KoC-jo from 
Chtaat «f. else Xairiea'e XAme, vri. il, p. 910.— P. W. T.] 
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called chan-chm (leam-cheni — F.}. the second wife eJian^ehutiff (leaiu^kutif — F.); ehan-ma is said to be 
‘ a woman who prepares food ’ ; the spelling of the word is uncertain. 

J/aff-ci-hffro, ‘ wbit day do you think [we shall figbtj?'; igro, 'it is likely* (Jitacbke, JJi'ct.). Yal, 
' succumbe<l, lost, waned.' Rgya-uuir, the same as Bgya-mar-phyag-Tjes-fu. 

NOTES ny THE TRANSLATOR 

The two chiefs of Fu rig who did not agree were the Khri-Sultan of Dkar-rtse and the Pu-rig Sultan of 
('ig-tan. Dotli had recently embraced Muhammadanism. For a song on Hjam-dbyai'i8-mam>rg}’ars alliance 
with Tshe-riiVmalig of Cig-tan see my article ' Ten Ancient Historical Songs', No. nii, Ind, Ant., 1900, pp- 67H)8. 
In this song the Ladakhi king is called Mdzes'ldan-mam*rgyal (Cftrunumt). Bnam-rgyal>mgon-ix> seems to 
have reigned for a short time More Hjam-dbyaiis*rnam-rgyal ascended to the throne (see the Mdo-mkbar 
inscription, No. 108 of my collection). For an inscription referring to Hjam-dbyai'is-riiam-rgyal's marriage to 
a Sbal-ti princess see my article 'Rock Inscriptions at Mnlbe', Ifid. Ant., ^1.. xxxv, pp. 70-80. For All-Mlr> 
Sber-Khftn’s poeition in Sbal-ti history see my remarks on B(mg No. v of my colleetion, ‘ Ten Ancient Historical 
Songs, 1909. ThewordtufsAo, ‘lake,’ which is found in the ‘Song of Ali-Mir', refers to the Indus. The 
broadest part of the Indus at Skar-rdo is called Rgya^mtsho, ‘ ocean ’ (see Vigne’s Travel*, vol. ii, p. 268, Qemtsuh). 
lljam-dbyai'is-rnam-rgyal and his wife (Kha-tun) are mentioned in a votive inscription at GtiA-sgai'i (No. 20K). 

His sou was tlie king of faith, SeA-ge-mam-rgyal (c. 1390-1635 a.i>.). From his 
cliildhood he was very strong, and in wrestling, running, jumping, shooting with [bow 
and] arrow, as well as matchlock, and riding — in every kind of sport — he was to be 
compared with Don-grub (Siddh&rtha), the son of 2kts-gt8ah (Suddhodana), of olden time. 
The king, yet a youth, made war against the back-steppes of Gu-ge. Even so far as 
from the northern slope of Ti-se (Kailiaa) he carried away ponies, yaks, goats, and 
sheep, and filled the land with them. Some time later he made war against the central 
provinces of Gu-ge also, l^-wah (a kind of game ?) and &-ye (L MS. : ^-yas ?) 
he allowed to be killed, and he made all La-dvags to be full of yaks and sheep. He 
married the princess (owner) of Ru-4od, Bskal-bzah-sgrol-ma, and made her queen. 
He invited the King of Siddhas (grub-thob), called Stag-tshah-ras-chen, [to Ladakh]. 
This Buddha, who had obtained the rainbow-body, had visited India {L MS. : India and 
China), ’0*rgyan (Udyana), Kha-che (Kashmir), etc., and had seen all the eighty Siddhas 
face to face. In fulfilment of his Other’s intention he erected at Bab-ago an [image of] 
Byams-pa (Maitreya), made of copper and gilt, in size [as he will be] in his 8th year, 
and adorned with all kinds of precious stones ; (C MS.) he offered up turquoise and coral 
jewellery and other things. (A MS.) He introduced the great deities of all India, east 
and west He appointed for the duration of the [present] Kalpa five Uunas to be in 
perpetual attendance, and to offer up sacrifices and keep the sacred lamps burning both 
day and night. He set up sashes made of the ipost wonderful Chinese sUks, [and also] 
umbrellas, long prayer-flags, etc. Again, in fulfilment of his mother’s intention,* he sent, 
to be laid down at the feet of the incarnation of Sphags-pa-rab^^bymr (Subhtiti), the 
p. 40. Pan-cheni Chos-kyi-rgyal-mtshan [a.d. 1569-1662], golden earrings, silver earrings, amber 
[pieces of] the size of apples 108, smaller ones 108, coral beads of the size of fowls’ eggs 108, 
pearls of the size of Chinese peas 108, and smaller ones a grass mai^. {B IAS.) At ; . . 
Lha-sa, Khra-hbrug, Bsam-yas, and other [monasteries], he ofifored up aaerifioes, 
everywhere one thousand. To Dge-pdan], Se-i{a], Shnqr*Ba-lafi, 

Sa-skya, and all the other lamaseries boti) great and small, he made p r e s e nts of [tea 
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for] the tea*generals, and other thinifs, all numbering one hundred, in plenty. (C MS.) 
At Wam-le, Rgod-yul, Kha-nag, GtsaO-dtnar, Sk 3 ru-dmar-nai!i, Me-ru, Dar-rtse, he gave 
the entire population [to the monasteries] ; and, besides, in Upper and Lower Lndakh 
and throughout his dominions, he gave estates as sites for religious purposes for the 
duration of the present Kalpa. (A MS.) To the Siddha Stag-tshah-ras-chen, the same 
[as mentioned before], he gave, in the several districts that belonged to himself, 
estates as well as sites in plenty for religious buildings ; and Stag-tshah-ras-ohen, during 
the reigns of both the father Seh-ge-mam-rg 3 ml and the son Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal, the 
father then being in the decline, and the son in the prime of his life, satisfactorily 
completed (S MS.) innumerable monasteries, of which the chief were these three, the 
Byau-chub-bsam-glih monastery of He-mi, the Theg-mchog monastery of Lce-bde, and 
tiie Bde-chen monastery of Wam-le, (A MS.) also the Bkra-i^is-sgan monastery and 
others. Thus the law of Buddha made progress and flourished. (0 MS.) To the 
great Siddha, Stag-tshaft-ras-chen, the supreme, he presented 100 ponies, 100 yaks, 
100 cattle, 1,000 sheep, 1,000 goats, 1,000 silvers (Ladakhi rupees), 100 zo of gold, 
3,000 loads of grain, one string of pearls, one string of coral beads, one string of 
turquoises, 25 matchlocks, 25 spears, 25 swords, 15 coats-of-mail, 25 pieces of silk, 
10 pieces of brocade, 25 pieces of gauze with and without a pattern, 25 pieces 
of broad gauze for ‘scarfs of blessing’, and other presents incmiceivable. Then 
he reared the Sle-chen-dpal-mkhar (palace) of nine stories, and completed it 
within about three years. His own private utensils for religious worship were 
all made of gold and silver, and very numerous. He also caused a Bka^-hgyur to be 
copied in gold, silver, and copper, and, besides, many other [religious] volumes and 
books. {S MS.) Then also, he built a skv-gduh (kind of stQpa), six stories high, 
furnished with copper and gilt prayer-wheels. At Leh he erected thr ^e man-tho,n 
(Mendong, marU walls), and in ZaAs-mkhar one, with altogether 100 millions of mani stones. 
As a scent-offering he erected the images of the golden chain of the Dkar(Bkah)-rgyud 
lamas, and the great Thub-[pa] (Buddha) at Sel (Seh). [Thu.s] he caused the precious 
teaching of Buddha to rise like the sun over all men. (B MS.) All his dominions 
lived according to the rule of the ten virtues, and thus the whole earth was filled 
with the saying : ' In the whole world is there a king like Seft-ge or a lama like 
Stag; the priest and the donor ; sun and moon, a pair ? ’ After this, Seft-ge-mam-rgyal 
bethought himself : ‘ [My] uncle Tshe-dbaO-rnam-rgyal ruled indeed as fisr as Nam-riAs 
in the north-east ; but he did not live long, and during thu reign of [my] father Hjem- 
dbyaAs-mam-rgyal all the vassal princes again rose.' So he again went to war [and 
came] as far as Nam-rins in the north. At Si-ri-dkar-mo he stopped (or, he was 
routed at Si-ri-dkar-mo). Upon this there arrived an ambassador from Tibet, and it 
was agreed that the firontier dimuld remain as before, and that his dominions should 
inoihide all the eoimtry up to Dbc{s]4jlt8aA. On bis return journey he died at Wam-le. 
(L MS.) Further, [this king] made many small offerings and gave many hundreds 
of loads of 8affi^>n, differrat kinds (?) of linen, and tufts of silk threads. As an ‘ offering 
>f the word’ [he oresentedl 
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occasions copi^ of the five divisions of the Byams-chos, and on two occasions copies of 
the Brgya-[r]tog-g8ei*-g$um. He caused the biography of Stag-tshaAs-ras-chen and the 
Mgur-hlnm to be copied in gold, silver, and copper. He caused many hundred million 
of mam formulas to be recited, and for them ofiered many sacrifices of a hundred or 
a thousand each. Besides he built the Stag-sna [and other pionasteries], although in 
reality he did not build them, but they came into existence by a miracle. He intro- 
duced the teaching of the Bsgmih-rgytid. During the time of this king, ’Adam-mkhan, 
the king of Sbal-ti, having brought in the army of Pad-cha-Sa-bjan, they fought many 
battles at Mkhar-bu, and, many Hor (Mughal soldiers) being killed, a complete victory 
was gained over the enen)y. An army being sent againkt Gu*ge, its chief and owner 
was deposed, and Rtsa-braft of Gu-ge, as well as [the] Los-loA (the really blind one), 
were seized. The ’An-pa (chief ?) of Ku-thog was also deposed, and Ru-thog was seized. 
[Then] war was made against Dbus-Gtsan, and Si-ri as well as Kyar-Kyar were made 
it. 41. tributary. The King of Dbus-Gtsan, Sde-pa-gtsan-pa, presented many mule-loads of 
gold, silver, and tea ; and after [Sen-ge-mam-rgyal] had paid his respects (?) he went 
home together with the army of Ladakh. He also brought Lho-mo-sdail into his 
power. He reigned from Bu-ran, Ou-ge, Zans-dkar, Spyi-ti, and Bu-rig, as far as the 
Mar-yum pass in the east. Ru-thog and the districts os far as the gold-mines were 
brought under his sway, and Lu-dvags spread and flourished. 

NOTES BY DE. K, MARX 

Ru-iod, an upland district (about 15,000 feet elevation) between Ladakh and Lahul and Bpiti, ueuidly 
called Rnpehii (Drew) or Rukshu (Surrey map). The present ' queen ’ of Ladakh is also a Bupehu princess. 
Bab-sgo, village on the River Indus, about 18 miles west of Leh (Survey map : Basgo). The temple and 
image (tbe so-called Se-ljaA monastery) still remain, whilst the palace is in ruins. The place is well worth 
a visit. Khrag-hbrug is a Dge-ldan-pa lamasery at Lhasa. Bkra-jis-sgaii, in Tibet, about two marches from 
the frontier, on the River Indus (map of Turkestan ; Toshigong). He-mi, famous lamaserj' in Ladakh 
(Survey map : Himis), about 16 miles S.S.E. of Leh. The Himis fair in summer is the chief attraction to 
sight-seers in Ladakh. This lamasery is at present still tbe greatest landowner in Ladakh, and its steward one 
of the most influential persons in tbe country. The lamas are of tbe Hbrug-pa order of the * red' persuasion. 
Theg-mehog of Lce-bbre is a sister lamasery to He-mi, north of the Indus (volg. Chemre ; Survey map : 
Ghimray). Byat‘t-Nam-rii'is ; Northern Nam-rii'is : the word Byafi has probably come to be a compound part 
of the name, ^i-ri-dkar-mo, name of a small lamasery on a rook on tbe right bank of the Rivet Charta- 
San^ (map of Turkestan). Tbe difficulty of crossing tbe river may to some extent account for tbe defeat of 
the Ladakh army (of. Koeppen, ii, p. 146, n. 1). Rgod-yul is the name of the Hanle (Wun-le) district 
Kha-nag (Drew's mop : Kbamak ; Survey map : Khanuk ; vulg. Kbamak), a valley in Zabs-dkar. Qtsafi, 
abridged from Gtsab-kha, a valley near He-mi. Dmar, abridged from Dmar-rtse-kb (Drew: Mateholong; 
Survey map: Marsahing), near He-mi. Of the eombinatioa Rkyu-dmar-nab : 8kyn=>Skew or Skio (Swvey 
map) in the valley of Dmar-kba in Zabs-dkar; Dmar stands for Dmar-kha (Drew and Survey: Iburkba): 
N^i, probably a hamlet in the same valley. Me-ru (Survey map : Miru), on the Bgya River, one maedi south 
of He-mi. Dar-rtse ? (A village called Dar-rtse is found in the upper part of the BhAga Valley, Lahul. — F.) 
The Sle-chen-dpal-mkhar is the palace of Leh, a eonspicaoas building immeffiatdy above the city. (A picture 
is given in Cunningham's Ladak, where there is also another of Qie Wam-le (Ibnle) monastery.) 

Onib-thob, Siddha, according to Sir Monier Williams {Buddhitfn, ed. 2. p. 666), s ee m s to denote thedegree 
next to and below Arhatship. This passage, however, i«(q>erly refscB to Jwnism. The word oocurs again in the 
text four lines farther down, where the eighty Ofub-thob ate mentioned. The only ‘ ¥|^ty ' refetied to anywhere 
in Buddhistic literature ate, I believe, tbe ‘eighty great disciides', Mahd-irUtaiat. They, indeed, won not 
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sappoaed to atteinod to Arhatship daring life, but became Arhats at the moment of their death. 
Hence the Orub-thob, or Siddha, voald seem to be ' a candidate for Arhatship one who will obtain Orub-pa, 
i e. perfection, when he dice. Two oharaoterieties of the Orub-thob, inoidentally mentioned here, also prove 
that between him and an arhat designate is very little difference. The first is that he is able to have inter- 
ooniw with the * eighty groat diseiplas ’, i.e. that time to him is of no account. The second is that he has 
obtained the * rainbow-body ‘ (hjah-ha), i.e. a body which at death vanishes ont of sight, not leaving any 
trace behind, just like the rainbow. Compare the seven Khri (thrones) in Chapter IV (ante). This, of course, 
amounts to obtaining Parinirvdpa. Now, as according to Sir Honier Williams (Buddhiimt ed. 2, p. 184), the 
third and highest degree of Arhatship is identical with Supreme Buddhahood, it is no longer difficult to understand 
why Stag-tshaA-ras-ehen should be styled a Safis-rgyas, i.e. a Buddha. Stag-tshaii is said to be the author of the 
little hook ot travel, the ^m-bha-la-pahi-latn-yig, referred to once or twice in these notes. (Portrait statuettes of 
Ktag'tshaA may be seen at He-mi and Loe-hbre. — ^F.) The Bgyal-mtahan is a crinoline-shaped kind of parasol, 
but cylindrical, not conical, in form, about 8 feet in height by 1 foot in width ; it consists of two or three hoops 
with a covering of black woollen threads or of trimmings of calico. (It is of Indian origin. — F. W. T.) It is 
planted on the roofs of lamaseries and palaces. The Pap-chen-rin-po-che at Bkra-fis-lhnn-po is not usually 
supposed to be an incarnation of SubhUti ; but, as he may be an incarnation of AmiUbha, of MafijnfrI, of 
Vajrap&pi, and of TsoA-kha-pa, there is no reason why he should not be an incarnation of Subhflti os well. 
(But see Grfinwedel, Mythologie, p. 807, where Subhftti is idaced at the head of the hierarchs oi Bkra-fis- 
Ihun-po. — F. W. T.) 

Tibetan glog (i.e. klog reading) ^^fire^rms. As to l^a-wau and 2a- ye (2a-yas) no information was 
available. Bkra-4is-bstan-bphel, however, was confident that mar-iag-la-gtoA-ba means ‘ to kill ’. Dgoiu~ 
rdMogt-la really has a much more profound meaning than simply ‘ in memory ’. I think its primary meaning 
is ' to complete what may be supposed to have been the intention of the deceased person to do, but 
was left undone'; a secondary meaning would be *to perfotm meritorious works on behalf of a deceased 
person, so as to benefit him or her in the 6ar><fo purgatory ' ; and thirdly (once in C MS., distinctly so), 
‘ funeral rites and prayers read for the benefit of the soul.’ The litany used on such occasions is called, in the 
case of the Dge-ldan-pa sect, Sbya^lam, * the way ot removing obstacles,' vis. in the road to a happy rebirth, 
and is usually read for forty-nine days (as Sir Monier Williams gives it, Buddhism, ed. 8, p. 884). Rgya-Bta, 
‘ great deitiee ’ ; I follow in this translation Bkra-fis-bstaA-hphers explanation ; but still some misgivings as to its 
accuracy remain. Qbum-tshtul are large earrings of silver or gold, consisting of a ring about 2 inches in diameter, 
on to which are strung, like beads, a large number of very diminutive rings of silver or gold. Sa-phud, a first 
offering, earnest of land. Tsho-smad, ' decline of life ' ; tsho-stod, ‘ prime of life.' ‘ The king was like a lion and the 
lama like a tiger ' is an allusion to their proper names : se»l-pe»lion, step=tiger. Mehod-yan, mehod=lMmu ; 
vona>donor, i.e. yon-bdag {ddnapati), present lord. One Ladakh rupee is equal to t rupee British coinage. 
2?kya»-kka6=BUrda KimkAirdb, cloth. ifs»-tes, silk-gause with dots; pUA-n, the same without dots. The 
two words combined are tnsn-gliA. A-ie is a broad variety of this kind of loose gauss. For ‘scarte of 
blessing ' see Hue A Gabet's memoirs, etc. Lo-Ao-gswm, compare JAsohke’s Diet., sub voce Ao, sla-bu-Ao-beu 
means ‘ the first half of the tenth month ', hence here we probably ought to translate ‘ the fir^t half of the 
third year '. NaA-rtau means ' his own private utensils for religions worship '. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

As regards the works of literature mentioned in the above iwconnt the following may be said : The 
Bkdh'hgyur is, of course, the well-known enoydopadia. The copy in gold, silver, and copper writing 
mentioned above is apparently still existent at Bab-sgo. The StoA-phrag-brgya-pa is a well-known work of 
MahAydna philosophy, the $ata$ihusrik& PreyAd-pdramitA, comprising 100,000 flokas. Mdo-sds is tiie 
name of one of the divisions oi the Bka^-Jjgyur, vis. the sfitras. {Shal-bsoAs is the Bhadns-halpa, the 
beginning .of the Mdo. — ^F, W. T.) Bytms-chos is perhaps the abridged title of the work Bysms-pas-kus- 
pahi-ehos-brgyetd i but this work has eight, not five, ohapteia as stated in the text. For Brgyo-^dog-gtsr’psvsu, 
the well-known trilogy, sse notes on Biam-dbyaAs-mam-igyaL The biography of Stag-tshaA-ras-chen has 
not yet been discovert, but will probaUy soon come to li|^i Tha Itgur-^^uM ate the well-known 100,000 
songs ot Mi-la-tee-pa. 

The additional lines from L MS. are of particular importance, lor they tell us of Shah Jehin's ^tempt 
to conquer Ladakh. He did not e u ccsed, however, in capturing the town of Mkhar-bu. This town was built 
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oa the top of a steep rock, and is now in ruins. On a plain .Mow the ancient town, and above the'preaMit 
village of Mkbar-bu, there are many graves, possibly those of Mnghal soldiers killed during that campaign. An 
obliterated inscription by Sei‘i-ge-rnam-rgyal is found on a rock below the entrance to the old town. It contains 
a date, possibly that of the battle of Mkhar-bn, viz. the water-dog year (1622 + 12= 1684 a.o.). Cunningham, 
who on p. 822 of his Ladak gives a very similar account of that war, says that it was Jahangir who made an 
unsuccessful attempt to conquer Ladakh. In connexion with the tale of this war the name of a Sbal-ti chief 
Adam-Khan, is given. This name, however, cannot be traced in any of the tables of Sbal-ti chieftains. On 
the other hand, the Gig-tan chief of those times was called Adam-Eban. Cunningham, in bis Ladak (pp. 845 sqtj.}. 
says that the name of the Sbal-ti chief was Ahmed-Khan. This is quite in keeping with Cunningham's tables of 
Sbal-ti chiefs, for the most important of All-Mir-Sher-Kh&n's sons was Abmad-Kban. The note on the 
conquest of Tsaparang (Btsa-brai'i) is also of great importance. This is in all probability the conquest which 
led to the end of d'Andrada's mission at Tsaparang. Loi-loA, ‘ the jreolly blind one,’ is apparently the 
nickname of the Tsaparang king, who was favourably inclined towai^s Christianity. Two inscriptions, 
evidently referring to the same king, the last vassal king of Gu-ge, Khri-bkra-sis'grags-pa-lde, and to 
d’Andrada’s mission, were discovered by me on my Spiti journey in 1909. In Duka’s Life of C'soma de Kords 
(p. 96) we read that a work by a Romish missionary on Tibet, the Speculum veritatis, dated 1678, was 
discovered in an obscure spot of Kunawar, in the beginning of the I'iai teenth century. Dr. Gerard beli'^vc^l it 
to be connected with d’Andrada (or his mission?). It was sent to Csoma. King Sefi-ge’s Central ’ 11 -tan 
expedition was directed against Sde-iia-Gtsaii-pa, * the king of Tibet.’ This Sde-pa-Gtsai'i-pa is a well known 
historical {lersonoge. He is mentioned in S. Ch. Das' article, ‘ The Hierarchy of the Dalai Iiama ' (JASB., 
1904, pp. 86, 86), as having fought against the yellow-cap church from 1616-41 A.P. Whether Seit-ge- 
rnam-rgyal was successful to the very end of his expedition or not, I 6nd it as yet impossible to decide, the 
text not being sufficiently clear. 

As regards dates referring to Seii-ge-rnam-rgyal’s reign, the following may be mentioned. (It must be 
understood, however, that Sefi-ge-rnam-rgyal’s reign overlapped that of his son Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal. This 
son had taken charge of part of his father’s work before the latter died.) According to part xi of the 
chronicles, the famous willow-tree at Leh was planted in 1694. In the same year, under Sei'i-ge-rnam-rgyal, 
the Kashmir mosque of Leh is stated to have been built. This is somewhat doubtful. In Schlagintweit’s 
inscription from the He-mis monastery the following dates are given : Erection of the monastery in the water- 
tiger year (1602+12 = 1614 a.d.) ; completion of the building in the water-horse year (1642+12=1664 a.i>.) ; 
erection of the great mapi wall at the Seii-ge-sgo doorway (at Leh or He-mi ?) . in the irob-dog year 
(1610 + 12 = 1622 A.D. or 1670+12 = 1682 A.D.). Above the door of the Loe-bbre monastery there is a silver 
plate, which contains nothing but the following date, possibly that of the completion of the building ; The 
water-ox year (1618+12 = 1625 a.d.). The Jesuit mission at Tsaparang came to an end in 1652 or 1656, 
according to H. Hosten’s Jesuit Missiomries in Northern India (p. 17, n.). Thus it lasted from 1624 to 
1662 or 1666 a.d. 

In K. Marx’s B MS. the great Buddha statue and the great stflpa, both at Sbeh, are stated to have been 
erected by Bde-ldan-mam-rgyal. Their construction was possibly begun under Bde-ldan’s father, Sei'i-ge- 
mam-rgyal. The Bkab-brgyud lamas are the nine church-fathers of the Hgrug-pa sect of Tibet. See notes 
under Hjam-dbyafis-mam-rgyal. According to the text, given above, this king introduced all the great deities 
of India. It was probably during his reign that ‘ the Ladakh people imbibed faith in the doctrine of Guru 
Nanak ’, as stated in the Hdeam-gliA-ye-ies (JASB., vol. Ivi, p. 192). Even nowadays the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar is a Ladakhi place of pilgrimage. King Seh-ge’s orders regarding the dress of his snbjeets are found 
in my manuseript collection of proverbs from Bgya. A pietnre of the royal household of his times is found on 
a temple flag at j}o-ma in Ladakh. The history of S^-ge-mam-rgyal's step-brotiier, Rag-dbafi-mam-rgj'al, 
is to be found in my * History of Lahul’, wrritten for the Itid. Ant. Nag-dbsli’s name is also connected, 
according to tradition, with the Ladakhi monasteries of Stag-sna and Nod. The following inscriptions of 
Seft-ge-rnam-tgyal’s time are fonnd in my Oottesdian of Historieal Inieriptions : No. 60, Report of the 
construction of a bridge at Ba-spo-la; No. 61, Hymn add r ess e d to the king from Bab-ago; No. 62, Vci<ve tablet 
from Lin-siied ; No. 68, Decree from Stsg-ma-gcig ; No. 64, Hymn sdd ih sss d to the king horn Skym-bu-ean ; 
No. 66, Historical inscription from Mkhar-bn; No. 66* Votive taUst from RoA-do, Nub-im; Na 67, Votive 
tablet from Hnn-dar, Nnb-ra ; No. 68, Votive tablet from Sa*spo-U. 
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Vlll. The Last Int^iencleiit Kings of Ladakh 

(B MS.) To him were born three sons, Bde-ldan-msin-rgyal (c. 1620-45 a.d.), 
Tn*da-bhoti-mun-rgyal, and Bde-mchog-rnam-rgjral. Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal was made 
king. (S MS.) : He lived according to the ten virtues, even during his youth. He 
protected his subjects according to religion. He wrote a biography of his father, in 
accordance with his [father’s] churacter {or acted after the manner of his father’s life. — 
F. W. T.). He showed unceasing kindness to others, and his courage was as great as that 
of four heroes combined. {B MS.) ’In-da-bhoti-mam-rgyal was ordained lama by Chos- 
rje-Smug-hdzin of Stag-sna, and came to be the most prominent amongst the disciples of 
Stag-[tshan]-ras-[chen]. At the time of the erection of the He-mi and Theg-mchog 
[lamaseries] he was proclaimed [head lama ?], and became the most excellent amongst 
the clericals who delight in the doctrine. {L MS.) According to the teacher 
Stag-tshab’s advice {B MS.) he was made ruler of Gu-ge. To the youngest son, 
Bde-mchog-mam-rgyal, Spyi-ti and Zans*dkar were allotted, and he ruled there. 
Then Bde-ldan-mam-rgyal resided in Bu-thog in summer, and in La-dvags in winter. 
He united under his sway [all the country] from Bu-rig to Mar-yul (L MS. to the 
Mar-yum pass). (C MS.) He united under his sway Mnah-ris-skor-gsum, Ku-ge, 
Ru-thog, Mah-yul, Spyi-ti, ZaHs-dkar, Bu-rig(8), Hem-bab, Skar-rdo, Si-gar, Bhal-ti, 
all these countries, and protected them like children ; they were happy. (B MS.) In 
fulfilment of an intention of his father (or in memory of his father) he erected at ^1 
an image of [Sskya]'Thub-pa, made of copper mid gilt, three stories high ; also a relic- 
receptacle (mchod'Hen), five stories high, of which the thirteen wheels, the canopy and 
the crowning-piece were of copper and gilt. Carrying out an intention of his mother, 
(C MS.) he built on the plain at the head of the Lte-bar gorge a ‘ long mani wall’ 
500 paces long (B MS.), having at either end a stOpa, one of the great ByaU-chub, the 
other of the great Rnam-rgyal [type]. At the Leh palace he put up an image of [SAkya]- 
thub-pa made of copper and gilt, two stories high. As it had been customary with his 
father, so he likewise appointed permanently for Ldum-ra, ZaHs-dkar, Ba-mgo (Bab-sgo), 
Gtift-sgaft, and other places 108 lamas each, who were to perform the 100 millions of 
Om niani padme hiim incantations there once a year. Furthermore, for the sake of his 
own reputation with posterity, he erected at Slel an image of Spyan-ras-gzigs (Avalo- 
kita), made of copper and gilt {C MS. a silver Spyan-ras-gzigs), two stories high ; an 
assembly-hall, and a silver stQpa, two stories (C MS. three stories) high. Also at that 
time he appointed his minister, Sftkya-rgya-mtsho, field-mairshal. In the female 
water-ox year (1613-1- 12 » 1625 a.d.) the Ladakh army took the field. Many men and 
women of Mkhar-bu were carried away captive. He-nas-ku and Sta^-rtse were reduced 
and brought into subjeeticm. Next, Cig-gtan and Sa-dkar (L MS. ^-gar) were taken 
(broken). Then he led his army on to Sod-pa-sa-ri. He took Sod castle and gathered 
in the harvest of the fields. On his way back he sent his army against Sum-hbran and 
oonquered it, then attacked Bkar-rtse cmd i^in was victorious, bringing away with him 
its dbdef, the Khri-Sultan. In the male wood-tiger year (1614 + 12*1626 A.n.) he 
marahed agunst Eha-pn-lu and conqaeirMl Chor-hbad (Chos-hbad) and Mtho-rtse- 

Q 
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nikhar. These districts he assigned to Hatam-Khan (Hetan-Khan ?), Sultan-Elhan, and 
(L MS.) 'A-li-Khan {B MS.), these three severally. The chieftain of Skar-rdo and all 
the Sbal-tis were unanimous in their complaints to the Nawftbs (Nawab of Klashmir) 
[of these high-handed proceedings]. In anger [thereat] an army of Hor (Mughal) 
numbering 200,000 arrived at Pa-sa-ri ; but the minister Hbrug-mam-rgyal of La-dvags 
and the forces occupying [the castle] fought a battle against the Hor army, and killed 
many Hor soldiers. They captured ensigns and kettle-drums, winning a complete 
victory over the enemy. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

The 8&kya-tbiib-pa of Kbel is an image of Buddha at Shel which is s^ill there, as well as the vuihod-rten. 
The thirteen wheels of a mchod-rten : in La<lakb, wherever there ai^ any, there are always thirteen of these 
wheels; but many vvchod-rtmi are entirely without them. They are almost always red, and decrease 
upwards in size from as to form a slender cone. In this case they are of cop^ier and gilt. I believe 

their number is in some way connected with Shamanism. Radloff, in speaking of the Shamanists in Siberia, 
mentions thirteen worlds, through which the man who strives to obtain perfection has to press upwards. 
The top ornament of a inchod-rten, which resembles a large open flower (lotus), is called xar-ra-Mag 
(za-ra-ishag). There are eight tyiies of nichod-rienn (sti^pas) ; the Byan-chub is distinguished by square 
steps, the Biiam-rgyal by circular steps. The name "long niatti ’ for viatii wall is given in contradistinction 
from the * round nuitii \ the niatti driven by water, wind, etc. The " long ma^i ' mentioned above is the 
most conspicuous niani wall in the whole country. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Local names. Hem-bab is the half Tibetan, half Dard name of the town and district of Dras, on the 
Tibetan side of the Zoji i)ass. It means " snow (Am, hima) falling*. The Lte-bar (Te-bar) gorge is situated 
half-way between Leb and the Indus bridge, on the road to Chu-sod. Ldum-ra (lit. " fruit-garden ’) is the 
classical Tibetan name of Niib-ra (lit. " western realm *), a province of Ladakh in the Shayok valley, north of 
Leb. He-nas-ku is a castle and town in a side valley at the eastern end of the Bod-Mkhar*bu valley. It 
formed imrt, apparently, of either the principality of Cig-tan, or that of Dkar-rtse. After its conquest 
a branch line of the West Tibetan dynasty resided there (see later). Stag-rtse was a castle of the chiefs of 
(jg-tan, situated on the right bank of the Cig-tan River in the Bod-Mkhar-bu valley. Sa-dkar (Sha-gar) is 
another castle of the Cig-tan chiefs. It is situated in a side valley on the right bank of the Cig-tan River, 
a few miles below Gig-tan. Sod is a castle in the vicinity of Kargil (Dkar-kyil). Sum-bbrai'i is not known to me. 
Kha-pu-lu is a Sbal-ti principality on the lower Shayok. Ghor-l^bad is a district in the Shayok valley, north 
of the Chor-bbod pass. The situation of Mtho-rtse-mkhar is not known to me. 

With regard to the war mentioned in the above account, it is, in my opinion, identical with Seh-ge-rnam- 
rgyal's Mughal war. Here we hear of Bdc-ldan-rnam-rgyars exploits in that same war. The general 
drift of events seems to have been as follows : — At first Prince Bde-ldan marched against the two Pu-rig 
chiefs, those of Cig-tan and Dkar-rtse, who were subdued. Then he crossed the Chor-hbad pass and 
conijucred part of Baltistan. The conquered districts were made over to three Muhammadan chiefs, possibly 
younger brothers or relatives of the reigning chiefs of those districts. Then the Sbal-ti chieb asked the 
Nawab of Kashmir to intervene. In consequence of this Shah Jab&n sent a larg^ army of Mughal soldiers 
against the Ladakhis. Then King Sefi-ge-mam-rgyal himself bad to march against the enemy, and, in the 
end, the Mughal army was compelled to leave Ladakh without having conquered it. I do not yet know of 
any clear account of this war from a Mughal point of view'. It is incidentally mentioned by Bernier (London, 1914, 
pp* 421 sqq.). But the date given by Bernier evidently rebrs to the battle of Bab-qgo (see later), 'In-dw*bhoti- 
rnam-rgyal w'os made vassal-king of Gu-ge, on Stag-tsbah's recommendation. His Lamaist training made him 
particularly fitted for the post of exterminator of Christianity in that principality. Bde-mchog-mam-rgyal became 
vassal -king of Zafis-dkar and Spi-ti. Several inscriptions containing his nmne were discovenid by two Tibetan 
mnnshis, sent to Spi-ti by Mr. O. C. L. Howell, Assistant Gommiasioner of Ei49« The line of ZaAs^dkar 
kings which ended with Bin-chen-don-grub-rnam^rgyal in 1B41 was probably deseended from him. 
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Also King 'Ai‘i'pbyag'rniuii*rgy»l of Zafis-dkor, n contemporary of Mi-iibain-nigon, wlio is muiitioned in 
a document from Pbug-tbal, uros apparently a descendant of Bile-iucliog-rnani'rgyal. The fullowint; 
inscriptions of my collection refer to King Bde-ldan-rnani-rgyal ; — No. S9, votive tablet from Div-ni ; No. GO, 
votive tablet from Da-ru: No. 61, votive tablet from Tag-ma-cig ; No. G2, votive tablet from r)ix> thui( . 

No. 68, edict of Eho-la-rtse, relating to tbe irrigation water; No. 64, hymn in honour of Dde-ldan ; No. Gii, 
votive tablet from Phe ; No. 106, votive rock inscription from ildo-mkhar. The camiwigns under this king 
are also related in two land'grants addressed to the generals MAkya-rgya-mtsho and Tshul'khrims-rdo'i je. 

His son Lha-chen-Bde-legs-rnain-riifyal (c. 1045-80 a.d.) came to the capital, p. 42 
At that time the people of Lho-hbrug (Bhutan) and the Tibetans had a dispute. Now, 

(the head'lama ofj Lho-Jibrug was the patron-lama (patron-deity) of the King of 
Ladakh. The latter sent a letter to Tibet, saying that he was prepared to take up his 
quarrel. The Tibetans carefully considered the matter : ‘ Supposing,’ they .said, ‘ the 
king's army should arrive here first, it would, in accordance with his name, lead to an 
overturn of the State (Bde-legs, lit. ‘good fortune’, and Sde-hvhi^x, ■ overturn,' may have 
a similar sound in Tibetan pronunciation). Would it not. therefore, he well to raise an 
army [here] first ? ’ To this suggestion they all agreed. At that time theie happened 
to l>e at Dgah-ldan lamasery a Mongol lama, called Tshe-dban. The calculations pointed 
out him [as the destined leader]. He, accordingly, turned layman, and, hemling the 
Mongol tribe and a powerful army [of Tibetans], he [soon] reached [Ladakh J. After 
a first engagement at Zva-Umar-ldin the Mongol army in due course arrived at Ha-mgii 
(Bab-sgo). At that time the king was staying at Gtin-sgai'i castle, ^\hilst the Ladakhi 
general and some forces following him seized Ba-mgo castle. Although they fought for 
three years, the Mongol army would not return [to Lha-sa]. So the King of La-dvag.s 
despatched a messenger to the Nawab of Kha-chul .(Kashmir). Then, an immense arm}'’ 
appearing on the scene, a battle ensued on the Bya-rgyal plain near Ba-mgo. The 
Til}etan army was routed ; they left behind them a large quantity of armour, bows, and 
arrows. Their rout continued until they reached Dpe-thub ; the Mongol army in it.s 
flight [eventually] reached Bkra-f^is-egan. Thei-e they built a fort, shut it in with 
a wall, and surrounded it with water. Inside they made it secure against an assault of 
armies, and there they abode. Upon thi.s the Sde-pa-gzuii (Lhasa govertiment). 
apprehending that the King of La-dvags might once more come and bring succour, 
and that thus another war might ensue, desired the Hbrug-pa-Mi-pham-dbaii-po to go 
and negotiate for peace. Accordingly the Hbrug-pa Omniscient [undertook the journey] 
and arrived at Gtin-sgaA. Simultaneously some other messeiiger.s of the Tibetans 
arrived there as well. (C MS.) The King of La-dvags heard that the putron-laina of 
his forefathers had arrived. What these two agi'eed upon was not to be ovei’tumed 
4igain. [The result of their deliberations was as follows ;— ] As in the beginning King 
Skyid'lde-fii-ma-mgon gave a separate kingdom to each of his sons, the same 
delimitaf^ions still to hold good. {B MS.) The Tibetans have come to consider that, 
since Tibet is a Buddhist, and Kha-chul (Kashmir) is a non-Buddhist country, and 
since Buddhist and non-Buddhist religions hare nothing in coipmon and are hostile to 
each other, if at the frmitier the King of La-dvags does not prosper, Bod (Tibet) also 
cannot enjoy prosperity. [This being so], the occurrences of the recent war should be 
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considered things of the past. The King, [on the other hand], shall in future keep 
watch at the frontier of Buddhist and non- Buddhist peoples, and out of regard for the 
doctrine of Buddha must not allow an army from India to proceed to an attack [upon 
Tibet]. As to privileges of Kha-chul (Kashmir) [the following agreement was come to] .r— 
The line wool of goats of Mnah-ris-skor-gsum shall not be sold to any other country ; 
the price of fine and coarse wool mixed shall be fixed at eighty Hag to two rupees 
{C MS.) [or] the price of fine and coarse wool mixed oe fixed at forty Hag to one 
rupee, {B MS.) [to be paid in both money and kind] ; the Byai!i-[thall] people shall 
not be allowed to use the Hag of Rop (Indus gorge 1) ; it shall not be said of the 
wool of Byan-[thai’i] that it contains soil, stones, or moisture. To Ru-thog proper none 
but the court merchants [of Ladakh] are to be admitted. [Regarding] the goat wool 
[trade] : — four Kashmiri merchants shall reside at Dpe-thub, and do the trading with 
the Kashmiris of Kashmir. Besides these men, who are called Kha-chul-hgro-rgya, no 
Kashmiri of Kashmir shall be allowed to go to Byafi-thah. Those Ladakhi-Kashmiris 
who go to Byan-thaft shall not be allowed themselves to go down to Kashmir with loads 
of wool of goats, ^garding Mnah-ris-skor-gsum Mi-pham-dban-po’s stipulations were 
to this effect : — It shall be set apart to meet the expenses of sacred lamps and prayers 
[offered] at Lha-sa; but at Men-ser (CMS. Smon-tsher) he king shall be his own 
master, so that the kings of La-dvags may have wherewithal to pay for lamps and other 
sacrifices at the GaAs-mtsho [lake] ; it shall be his private domain. With this exception 
the boundary shall be fixed at the Lha-ri stream at Bde-mchog. From Tibet the 
government trader shall come with two hundred loads of tea ; and nowhere but by 
La-dvags shall rectangular tea-bricks be sent across the frontier. Should the government 
trader fail to come every year, then the above stipulations shall no longer be binding. 
The King of La-dvags, on the other hand, shall on the occasion of the Lo-pkyag (biennial 
embassy) offer presents to the clergy. (C MS.) This embassy has to be sent with presents 
from La-dvags to Tibet every third year. {B MS.) As regards presents to ordinary 
lamas, the quantity is not fixed, but to the Bla-braP steward shall be given ten t/iur-io of 
gold (C MS. two thur-io of gold) (ten tolas) ; ten sran of scent (saffron) ; six pieces of 
calico from Hor (the Mughal empire ? or Turkestan ?) ; and one piece of soft cotton 
cloth. Throughout their sojourn [the members of the Lo-phyag] shall receive [daily] 
rations. For the road [shall be supplied] [beasts of burden, to carry] 200 loads ; 
(CMS.) 25 riding horses; 10 men [to act as] groom, cook, and servant; (BMS.) 
p. 48. 15 baggage ponies, 10 riding ponies, and 3 men to act as groom, cook, and servant. 
(B MS.) There [in Tibet] the horses shall have fodder without restriction. For the 
steppe-districts (Hbrog-sde) [will be given] one large tmt and [three] small tents for 
the leader, the head-cook, and the treasurer. The baggage ponies [will be mq>pUed] 
according to stages and (C MS.) both going and coming ^e goods shidl be transported 
on well-trained docile ponies. (B MS.) It also had been stipulated timt with every 
mission (Lo-phyag) one of the three [provinces of] Mikah^ris-skor-gsum dhouM be made 
over to (C MS.) Mi-pham-dbaft-po ; (B MS.) but the King entered a request with the 
Sde-pa-ghm that he, begging to differ from Mi-pham-dbah-po's dedskms, would {ffeftr 
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that they should gfive three districts in Tibet proper to Mi-phaiU'dban-po, in the place of 
MAah -ris-skor-gsum. Thereby a provocation to Mtiab-ri8-[8kor-gsum] might be avoided. 
Accordingly, the Sde-pa-[g]zttn made over to Mi-pham-dbah-po three estates. Gu-ge, 
Ru-thog, etc., were annexed to Lha-sa in order to defray ffrom the revenue derived 
fr<Kn these districts] the expenses of sacriBciid lamps and [the reading of] prayers. 
Then the Nawftb of Kha-ohul sent his army back [to Kashmir], and the Nawfib 
and the King of La-dvags became friends. Likewise, the King of La-dvags had to 
send his filial share to Kashmir every third year, and along with that 18 piebald 
horses, 18 pods of musk, and 18 white yak tails ; (CMS. or 6 every year) ; whilst it was 
also settled that 500 bags of rice (C MS. 300 bags of rice each year), being the 
revenue accruing to the King of La-dvags from his jagir Na-gu-^-har (Naushahr) 
should every year be sent up from Kha-chul. This rice ceased to be sent when the 
Ladakhi kingdom was overthrown by the Sin-pa (Dogras). Peace and prosperity being 
restored, the king in all his acts and plans had no superior, and his kingdom received 
great extension and fiourished. {S MS.) When this Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal began to reign, 
the Mongol Dgah-ldan-tshaU, who had eyes like a bird, brought an army. 

The king, occupying Bab-sgo, 

With the assistance of an army from Kashmir, 

Beat the Mongols, 

And the Mongols had recourse to flight. 

Again the kingdom flourished a.*: before, and enjoyed the highest felicity of virtue 
and happiness. 

NOTES BY DB. K. MARX 

The treaty between Lhasa and Ladakh is still in force to this day; only a few slight alterations in favour 
of Ladakh have been made. The Bla-brau steward is an official of the Dalai Lama ; see Kbppen, Die Religion 
dee Buddha, ii, p. S84. Instead of 200 loads, as stated in the above contract, the caravan conveys 260 loads 
nowadays. Thur-zo, * delicate pair of scales,' gold weights. Twelve Hag are equal to one hatti (4 lb). 
Zva-dmar-ldii'i is situated half-way between Bkra-sis-sgafi and Qar-kun-sa. Sde pa-gzuu, the palace of the 
Dalai Lama, has usually the meaning of ‘ Supreme Government ’. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

Of this campaign we have a fuller account in the grant of land to General Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje (see ‘ Minor 
Obronides infra). From tiie grant to S&kya-rgya-mtsho {infra) we learn that the names of the Naw&bs 
were Ibrtthim Khftn and Tlmdr Beg. 

The date of the battle of Bab-tgo : — Moorcroft says (vol. i, p. 886) that it took place one and a half 
CMitnries before 1820 a.d., vis. 1670 a.d. The Chronides oit the Bashahr State place it in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, viz. 1050 a^d. As regards Bernier’s account (ed. 1914, pp. 421 sqq.) of a Mughal 
campaign in Ladakh, it shows traces of flie battle of ^b-sgo as well as of Sbfth-Jah&n’s siege of Mkhar-bu. 
He says that flie Mughal army besieged a castle. This might refer to the si^e of Mkhar-bu ; but, when he adds 
that they took it, the account reminds ns of the battle of Bab-sgo, when the Mughal troops were victorious. 
According to Bernier this expedition to Ladakh had taken place seventeen or dj^teen years before 1664, viz. in 
1646-7 A.D. It is quite probable Urat the people who told Bemierof these campaigns were unable todistinguish 
between the two. Thirt the batfle of Bab-sgo piust actnslly have taken plqce before 1664 a.d. is moreover 
indiflattd by Bernier's note on the Leh mosque. He says that the representative of the King of Ladakh who 
treated erith Autangsib in 1664 a.d. again promised (p. 484) that a mosque should be built at Leh. This woe 
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one of the conditions of the ‘ Peace of OtiiVnio-agaii’. The present moeque of Iieh was erected, according to 
a Persian inscription, in 1077 a.h. 1 believe that we shall not be mistaken, if we accept c. 1650 A.D. as ttie 
probable date of the battle. It is remarkable that, whilst Cunningham gives (Laddkf pp. 827*'8) a Tibetan 
date of the battle, none of the MBS. at my disposal contain such a date. If Cunningham*s dates were 
correct, we should have to place the battle about ten years earlier. But Cunningham's account is not quite 
trustworthy ; for he places the battle in King Bde-ldan's reign, whilst it certainly took place under King 
Bde-legs, as stated in all my MSS. Mlr Izzat>Ullah, who wrote in the Quarterly Oriental Magazine (vol. iii, 
pp. 108 sqq.), adds the following items with regard to Bde-leg's dependence on the Mughal emperor: — 
(l) Bde legs had to accept the Muhammadan name of Akabet*(or Akabal) MahmOd-Kh&n; (2) he had to coin 
the jan (a Ladakhi coin worth 8i annas, pictured in Cunningham's Laddky pi. xii) in the name of 
MahmOd-ShAh; (8) a mosque had to be erected at Leh; (4) one of his sons, Hjig-dpal (? Cunningham's 
Jigbal), had to go to Kashmir as a hostage. A document with Aurangsib's seal was discovered at 
Lamayuru by Moorcroft (ii, p. 14). It testifies to the dependence of the Ladakhis on the Mughal emperors 
after the battle of Bab-sgo. Inscriptions containing the name of Bde-legs-rnam-rgyal as King of Ladakh 
have not yet l)een discovered ; but some mentioning Mi-pham-mgon (Mi-pbam-dbaii-po) as regent of Ladakh after 
the battle of Bab-sgo have been found at Bilur-la, Rgya, and Phug-thal (compare No. lOB of my collection). 
After the battle a treaty was concluded between the Tibetan and the Bashahr State. Several documents of 
this treaty have come to light recently. A fresco representing the treaty is to be found in a garden house of 
the RAja's palace at Rampur. A song of the siege of Bab-sgo (Ba-mgo) is found in my article ‘Ten Ancient 
Historical Bongs from W. Tibet Indian Ant,, 1909, song No. X. According to popular tradition the numerous 
ruins at ^Ikhar-rdzoil in Nub-ra are connected with the Mongol general Dgah-ldan-tshe-dban, of whom a portrait 
head may be seen at the Bde-skyid monastery, where it is placed in the hands of the ogre Mgon-dkar. 

His sons were Lha-chen-Ni-ma-rnam-rgya], Nag-dbaft-rnam-rgyal {L MS. 
Na-dbaft-rnain-rgyal), Dbafi-phyug-rnani-rgyal, {L MS.) Don-grub^rnam-rgyal, and 
{B MS.) Dgah-ldan-rnani-rgyal. Of these four (five) brothers Ni-ma-mam-rgyal 
{c. 1C80-1720 A.D.) was made king. {S MS.) Through the prayers of the brave-minded 
religious kings (Mahilsattvas) he erected all kinds of religious buildingfs and statues, 
according to the religious merit of all beings. {B MS.) In accordance with the rule of 
acting upon the model of the biographies of the ancient kings of faith, 

He lauded tiie virtuous, 

And suppressed evil-doers. 

In pronouncing judgment even he never merely followed what first presented itself 
to his own mind, but [always] in the first place consulted his state officers. From every 
village he appointed as elders men of superior intelligence to assist him, and such as 
w^anted his decision in rescripts, questions relating to field or house [property], he did 
not leave at the mercy of interlopers or partial advisers ; but, having instituted [the 
councils of] three state ofiicers and elders, he introduced the oath on the three symbols 
(body, mind, and word) ; first he investigated the primary origin [of any dispute], and 
extracted the root whence future [evil] report might spring. This edict surpasses in 
excellence any of those that were passed by all the dynastic kings of Tibet. 

{C MS.) He lauded the virtuous 

And showed honour to excellent men. 

Old men were respected 

And devotion was shown to the lamas. 

Evil-doers were suppressed; 
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The laws were puriiied. 

He was iinpai’tial towards the nobility. 

And his subjects he loved like children. 

He was appreciative to both master and servant. 

Sacrifices were offered to the j^ods on high. 

And alms were given to the poor below. 

And so on. Continually, and without break, innumerable mchod-rtens and other 
monuments were erected. At Lha-sa the great lainas received offerings of one Imndretl 
severally. To the monasteries of the Upland-s, as well as to those of his own dominions, 
he was merciful and appreciative without partiality towards particular distiicts. He 
extracted beforehand the root of the tree of [future] evil reputation, and in its place 
planted good report. {B MS.) This same King of Faith presented to all the monu.sterics 
in Tibet, but especially to Lha-sa and Bsam-ya.s and similar(0 laimiseries, gokl-wator and 
sacrificial lamps. To all the great lamas without distinction he made presents, whilst 
the brotherhoods were invited to tea-generals. The congi‘egation.s that wci e umloi- hi.s 
own sway, great and small, received honours without distinction. . | He erected] images 
of the Lha (god) that he himself worshipped out of gold and sih er. ( causeil] holy books 
[to be written, and built] the Rdza-nai'i-gi-ma-ni-rin-mo (a maiii wall). Materials were 
collected for erecting the symbols of body, word, and spirit (the image, the scriptures, 
and the stCipa) ; printing blocks were made for the the hymn to 

^am-dbyahs called Gaii-hlo-snion-lam, the iies-hya-khn-dhj/iiis. the Gitrr-hod-fif/ait- 
skyabs, the Bkah-agyur-ro-cog (mchog) and the fA‘{ — fA(a /)-hchin. All these having been 
satisfactorily completed, he distributed sacred books amongst all the laity. He [also 
had] a Ma-ni-then-ak<y)' (prayer- wheel) put up, made of gold, silver, and copper. (CMS.) 
Many Dh&ranlaiXj were completed (engraved), and MaA-yul clave together like curdled 
milk and was happy. {B MS.) Again, amongst all the people there occurred neither 
strife, nor robbery, nor theft ; it was a life passed in happiness such as that of a child 
with his fond mother. After this, when the king's wife haul given birth to a son, 
Lba-chen-Bde-skyoh-rnam-rgyal, she died. He having afterwards married Zi-zi- 
Kha-thun of Bu-rig, she bore a son, Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal, and a daughter, Bkra-sis- 
dbaA-ino, in all two children. 


NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

mctfii wall called Bdza>nafi-gi-ma-Di-rii'i*ino is found near the Leh bridge over tbe Indus. [This 
mn8t.be a mietake. People tell me that it is found near the village of Dga-ra (Skara). Thus we had better 
eay, 'near tbe bridge over the Leh-brook'. — F.]. It is generally asserted that it was built by the Mongols, 
which is an error. 

NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

The Jesuit Desideri visited Leh in 171S a.i>. He calls the king Niina-Nimghial, and testifies to the absolute 
independence of the Ladakh Empire. The Latin Bible found by Moorcroft (vol. ii, pp. 2S-8) in Ladakh was 
probably left there by Denderi. It came from the Paps! Press, and was dated 1598 a.d. For a legal document 
and inaoflptioiis of this king see my nrtide ‘Azdusoiogy in W. Tibet*, Indian Ant., vols. xxxv, xxxvi. 
I n se rip tio M of the time of this king am vtry common. The following are found in my cdlection No. 00, 
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votive tablet from Tag-ma-cig ; No. 67, hymn addreesed to f^i-ma-mam-rgyal from 8a>Bpo*la ; No. 68, hynm 
addreaeed to Ni-ma-raam-rgyal, from Skynt^bu-oan ; No. 69, oonstniotioD of a road onder f}i-iiia*roam’rgyal 
A-ci-na-thafi to Ha-nu; No. 70, votive tablet from Skynr-bu-ean ; No. 71, hymn addneeed to f^i-ma-rnun- 
rgyal, from Bde-ekyid in Nab*ra. 

In the list of the king's brothers at the beginning of the paragraph the name of Bjig-dpal is missing. It 
was probably erased on account of his conversion to Muhammadanism. 

Regarding the works of literature I must confess that 1 cannot trace them anysrben. The Bifcai-sgytir- 
ro-mchog, ‘ sweet commandments,’ must not be confused with the Bkah’hn^ its^. The Oter-hod'dam-pa 
has been mentioned previously ; the Q»er-}jod-gyaik-$kvaba is periiaps a chapter of that work. [Posdbly 
Hjam, Sdtid, and Bzan are abreviations for three several works. — F. W. T.l 

The modern castle of Charasa in Nub-ra is said to have been erected by this king : of his treasury at 
Gtiii-sgsii we read in Tshe-brtan's account of the D(%ra war (see ' Minor Chronicles', tn/ra). 

{B MS.) Later on Bde-skyon-mam-rgyal (c. 1720-40 a.d.) married Ni-zla- 
dbaA-ino of Lho-mo[n]-sdaA (CMS. Lho-mon-thaft), and himself was appointed kmg. 
After a son, Sa-skyoA-mam-rgyal, had been born, [the two] separated on account of dis- 
agreement of temper, and the queen returned to the south. (C MS.) Then Kun-hdzom 
was asked to become, queen, and a son, Tshe-dbah-rnam-rgyal, was bom. {B MS.) 
Subsequently the king married another wife and a son, Phun-tshogs-rnam-rgyal, was 
born : {L MS.) [and also] Bab-brtan-raam-rgyal. {B MS.) The state officials, council of 
elders, and the people having sent in a request that Bkra-4is-mam-rgyal should be 
ordained and become a lama, or else reside at GtiA-sgaU palace, the father. Ni-ma-mam- 
rgyal, [once more] turned king of faith. Prince Bde-skyoh-mam-rgyars mother having 
(lied piematurely, Zi-zi-Kha-tun took care of him ; consequently, whatever his kind 
I foster- ]ni(;ther said could not be refused. The government was good. Soon, through 
the persuasion of the queen-mother, Bkra-ris-rnam-rgfyal was appointed to rule from 
the Plio-tog pass over all Bu-rig. At the Dhul-mdog palace of Mul-bhe he built 
a reservoir (() (or .subterranean granary?). He married a daughter of the minister of 
Tog, but had no children. Princess Bkra-ris-dbaft-mo was taken by the King of 
Kastewar as his consort. Although prayed not to give her away, because the language 
as well as the religion of the people of India were different, the queen, saying, ‘A child’s 
p. 45. rulers are father and mother 1 ’ would not listen, but gave her away. [Soon after, 
however], several servants, with Dgah-phel as their leader, were sent to her. They said 
that she was not even allowed to see the light of day, upon which an army was 
despatched with orders to bring the girl back by whatever means. When the girl was 
being carried off, the king and queen of Kastowiu*, who were both very fond of her, said, 

‘ Let us also go to La-dvags I ’, and set opt with a few chiefs. But Zi-ri-Eha-riu here 
[in Ladakh] gave secret orders to this effect : — ’ If the King of Kas^war diould arrive 
here, and not be killed in some clever way [beforehand], it might injure my son 
Bkra-ris>rnam-rgyal’s rule [over Bu-rig].’ So without the knowled^ of the authorities 
[at Leh] a servant of the queen went, and at the Inidge on th^ frontier, between 
Kastawar and Pa-ldar, the servant, approaching the king in the manner of a servant 
with a request, threw him into the water. The &tal nunbur soon spread all ovor 
the country. Consequentiy, although Bkra-4is-riuim-rgyal and tiie dder son Sa-slqroa 
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deserved to be made lords of the castle, the younger brother, Phun-tshogs-ruani-rgyal, 
through hre8M3hery of his mother, made him (Sa-skyoA) lama at He-mi. 

NOTES 

Lho-mon*ada£i, or Lho*mon*Uiai'i, is a town situated a few miles north-west of MuktinAtb of Nepal. 
Pho-tog-sa is situated on the road from Lamayuru to Zai’ts-dkar. The above iiassage seems to refer to a i}as<« 
in the vicinity. A pass named Pho-tho is found in Pu-rig, just above Lamayuru. Kasta^var (Kishtwar) is 
principality in the Chenab valley, between Kashmir and Cbamba: nowadays it forms part of the Kashmir 
State. Pa-ldar is a town on the Chenab, a little east of the town of Kastawar. 

For a song on little Prince Bde-skyofi see Lad. Songs, No. XVI, 'The Qirl of Shell.' According to an 
inscription St *A-lei Bde-skyoi'i restored the outer court of the Rnam-par-snai’i-mdsad temple at 'A-Iei. Votive 
inscriptions mentioning this king are found under Nos. 72, 78 of my collection. 

{B MS.) Phun-tshogs-mam-rgyal reigned (c. 1740-60 a.d.). But his uncle 
Bkrs-sis-mam-rgyal tried to seize the rule over the Kashmir traders and [Phun-tahogs' ] 
Ladakhi subjects by soft means as well sts by beating. {C MS.) Tshe-dban-rnam-rgyal 
and Phun-tshogs-mam-rgyal were quarrelling about the government. {B MS.) The 
report reaching the Rgyal-ba-rin-chen (the Dalai Lama), viz. that a disturbance with 
the king on the frontier (in Ladakh) had arisen, and that this might be made an 
occasion for an Indian army to enter Tibet, at that identical time, just when he was in 
contemplation as to whom amongst the Bkidi-rgyud lamas he should g^ve an order to act 
as peacemaker, it happened that the ' great man of wisdom ’ {rig-hdzin) of Bkah-thog, 
Tshe-dbaft-nor-bu, arrived from Kham[s] on his way to Nepal, where he intended to 
replace the ' Wood of Life ’ on the great mchod-rten of Bal-yul (Nepal). At the same 
time the Rg 3 ral-ba Omniscient (Dalai Lama) sent word to the ‘ great man of wisdom ’, 
‘ The task of making peace in La-dvags being laid upon you, you should go ! ’ He, 
extolling the word of the Rgyal-ba, promised to go to La-dvags. He arrived at Sgar. 
There, following the suggestion of the King of La-dvags, Bkra-dis-mam-rgyal, and the 
ministers, the ministers of Zans-dkar and Qran-dkar went as chamberlains to meet the 
saviour, the great wise man. They explained to him the condition of Upper and Lower 
La-dvags. Thereupon, together witii messengers of the two governors of Sgar, he 
arrived at Wam-le lamasery. There he met with the King of La-dvags and his 
ministers, and in due course the Bu-rig king and minister arrived. They then 
deliberated upon the terms to be made. They all agreed to the decisions and obligations 
imposed upon them by the saviour, the ' great man of wisdom ’. The results arrived at 
through these deliberations were : — Whatever the number of sons born at the castle of 
La-dvags may be, the eldest only shall reign. The younger ones shall become lamas at 
Dpe-thub, Khri-rtse, etc., but there shall not be two kings. The King of ZaiSus-dkar, 
having his dominion at the Indian frontier, shall remain king as before. The He-nas-sku 
[rulers], obviously being of royal descent, and their kingdom of little importance, shall 
also remain. Wii^ these two exceptions, it shall not be permitted that in one kingdom 
exist two kings. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARX 

Bkik’thoc is a district in Tibet. Big-bdMin is the name of an order of married lamas. (As the 
dictionaries are not in keying witti this rendering, I have preferred to take the word in its ordinary seaie, 
vis. ‘ Han of wisdom ’. — P-) 

R 
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NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR 

King Phun-tshogs* name is connected with a rook leulpture of MaAjnfil in the Mah'Cgyn valley. The 
inscription below the sculpture is found in my Second Collection of Hietorieal Ineeriptione, No. Ii8. 
This inscription wae re-examined in 1900, and a few errors in my first reading of it wen corrected. Other 
votive inscriptions of the reign of this king are found under Nos. 74, 75, and 114 of my ooUeetion. 

Oraii-dkar is the capital of 6pi-ti. Sgar is the Oarthog of the maps, in Ou*ge. 

{L MS.) His son was Tshe-dbafi-mam-rgyal. {B MS.) He was elected king. 
((SMS.) Phuii-tshogs-rnam-rgyal’s sons were Tshe-dbali-mam-rgyal {c. 1760-H0 a.d.) 
and Mi-hjigs-tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, the two. The elder son reigned in La-dvags, and 
the younger in Zan8-khar(dkar). (.8 MS.) Phun-tshogs-mam-rgyal, mother and son, 
having equally divided the property at the castle of Slel (Leh), appropriated it, afterwards 
residing at the castle of Khri-rtse (Gser-khri-mkhar '), Bafikha (?). Sa-skyofi entered at 
He-ini the order of the Hig-pa-hdzin-pa ; and queen Kun-hdzom bore a son, Skyabs-mgon- 
rgyal-sra8-mi-hpham-t8he-dban-[bphrin-las]. Clerical authority (?) increased. Another 
.son was botn, who became very clever in medicine, and went to Lha^sa. There was [also] 
a daughter, who was taken to Tibet as a wife of a Hor-khafi-gsar. King Bkra-4is* 
mam-rgyal, as long as he lived, remained ruler at Bu-rig. Afterwards it was united with 
La-dvags. By this settlement and agreement all the noblemen and the council of elders, 
as well as the wliole empire, were rendered happy and contented. The princes were 
reconciled, and the lamas and chiefs went to the l^el palace. At that time a messenger 
of the Nawfib of Kha-chul arrived with the request that the [plain] 'A-phi-chen-mohi-thah 
should be cleared of water. On the occasion when the messengers had their audience 
46. the tea from one silver teapot [miraculously] in consequence of a blessing sufficed for all 
the men who took part in the banquet (were sitting in their order). The messengers 
believed, and went home. After that, the great Rig-hdzin deposited a copy of the 
settlement at the palace of Slel (Leh), one at the palace of Mul-bhe, one in Zafis-dkar, 
and one at He-mi lamasery ; thereupon he returned to Tibet. Later on [a princess from] 
Bzafi-la castle was asked to become King Tshe-dban-mam>rgyal’s wife. About that 
time it happened that the devil entered the king’s mind, and, giving way to the influence 
of bad servants, he married a [woman] called Bhe-mo-rgyal, {C MS.) a Bhe-mo from 
Tshaft-ra. (B MS.) The BzaU-la queen consequently returned to BiaU*la, and becamo 
the wife of the king of Zans*dkar. His doings, etc., were not as before ; unusual and 
strange. He had one groom only for each 500 horses, and a lamp, etc., in grandest style 
[at night]. The horses' feet and genitals (?) were paid much attention to (for finding 
felicitous days ?). [Text very uncertain.] The princes and the people could not endure 
such doings [for long], and once, when the king, through his royal prestige, made tiie 
taxes payable by the people thi-ee times [in one year], {C MS.) the noblemen and the 
subjects offered a petition, praying him not to do such things. But he would not listen. 
As no other means remained, they collected many soldiers, pressed into tiie palace, 
turned the Bhe-mo out and imprisoned her. The minister of Tog also was deposed and 

’ Additions in pannihans without refsrancs to s particnlar UR an ta k en ifom Dr. E. lilan’s Eni^isb 
translation. Such namre or dates cannot yet be trsoed elsewhere. 
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imprisoned. {B MS.) Then they asked Bhe-kim-dba<ii-mo (Bhe-khyim-dbaft*mo) (CMS. 
Bi>kim>dbaA-mo) of Sod (Sod) to become queen. She had three daughters and two .sons. 
The name of the elder son was Lha-chen-mi-bgyur-Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal ; that of the 
younger son, Tshe-dpal-mi-hgyur-Don-grub-mam-rgyal. The lesser queen, Kha-tun* 
Tshe-ritt, had one son, who was called Hjigs-med-rnain-rgyal. Then king Tshe-dban- 
mam-rgyal died, and Skyabs^rngon of He-mi held a council with the princes and the 
noblemen. 

NOTES BY DR. K. MARK 

Hor-khsfi-giar is the name of an important family in Lha-aa. Beaii-la is a castle in Zai'is-dkar (Drew's 
map : Zang*la). A Bbe-mo is a Mofaamedan woman of the lowest caste, masc. Bhe-da. Tshai’t-ra is a village 
in Bu-rig. Tog (Stog) is a village opposite Leh, south of the Indus. Sod is a village and castle in Bu-rig, near 
Kargil. The Council of Elders (Bgan-gsum) is in Ladakh polity the lowest grade of councillors of the king. The 
Council of Elders consisted ‘of about three or four persons of some standing and experience, specidJIy selected. 
The second grade were the hereditary Blon-pos (ministers), also a small number ; the first grade w’ere the 
Bkab'blons (prime-ministers), likewise four or five only, and also hereditary. 

NOTES BY THE PRESENT AUTHOR 

The above account contains a number of doubtful passages. Whenever I could not obtain any certainty 
concerning them, I have followed Dr. E. Marx’s translation. The following renderings are doubtful:— 
iHO-tpyid, clerical authority ; ti-bi-ehag, horse ; giatl, genitals. 

In the above account the word Big-pa-idziu-pa is used as if it actually signified an order of lamas. This 
does not imply, however, that Big-hdzin must have the same meaning. The word Bhe-kim, etc., is explained 
by the natives as the Tibetan pronunciation of the Urdu word Begaw, lady. According to an inscription 
Tshe-dbaft-mam-rgyal restored the Likir monastery after a fire ; and the restoration of the Mai'i-rgyu monastery 
was apparently also carried out during his reign (inscription). The following votive inscriptions of iny 
collection mention king Tshe-dbai'i-mam-rgyal : — ^No. 70 from Pho-tog-sa, No. 78 from ^Ido-mkhar, No. 70 
from Skyur-bu-can, No. 80 from Skyur-bu-can, No. 115 from Skyur-bu-can. Inscriptions of the time of this 
king are not at all rare. In 1916 Joseph Tshe-brtan of Leh discovered an interesting document treating of 
Tshe-dbaft-rnam-rgyaTs marriage of a low caste wonnui which lend to his abdication. 

{B MS.) On behalf of Prince Tshe-brtan-rnani-rgj’'al (c. 1780-90 a.d.) tliey 
uaked at Pas-kyum castle in Bu*rig for a consort, and that prince was appointed to the 
govemineiit. (C7MS.) At that time there arrived front Tibet the Hbrug-pa Omniscient 
Kun-gsigs-chos-kyi-snan-lMi. who stayed at the He-mi monastery. Kingf Tshe-brtan- 
rnam-rgyal made him a present of 50 ponies, 50 yak-cows, 1 ,000 goat.s and sheep, 
25 ingots of silver, 3,000 Xfinak-Silhi rupees, 100 ho of gold, one string of coral beads, 
15 pieces of brocade [kinlliub'], one piece of red broadcloth, [one piece of yellow broad- 
cloth], 25 pieces of calico, 25 pieces of silk tafetta. Besides there were presents from 
the nobility more than can be conceived. {B jNIS.) Tito younger prince Tshe-dpal- 
mam-rgyal became lama at He-mi. The son of Kha-tun Tshe-riH became lama at 
Khri-rtse. One daughter was given in marriage at Pas-kyutn castle, and another 
[daughter] was given to the minister (Bkaii-blon) Tshc-dbaii-don-grub, the young nobleman 
(No-no) Tshe-dbah-don-grub, who was made minister. The thii*d went and stayed at 
Qsiine-cuR. Afterwards, when king [Tshe-brtan]-rnam-rgyal was grown up, his 
personal appearance was very beautiful. . (C MS.) This king was very strong, and he 
was dever at [6ghting with] a sword, or a spear, or [bow and arrow], all three. 
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{li MS.) He was diligent, and obtained proficiency in Tibetan grammar and matUe- 
iimtios, Persian letters and language, the Kashmir language, (C MS.) the Yar*kheu 
language, and (7? MS.) other such languages, which he knew thoroughly. (CMS.) 
He was devout, and knew well the duties of kings. Before the enemy he was fearless. 
His solicitude for the welfare of his people was great. Between himself and another he 
saw no difference. As there had been thus far no principle regulating the taxes and 
revenue, he [made a rule] that henceforth taxes should be raised only [in accordance with 
the income], great or little proportionately. It is certain that this king was superior to 
all the kings that preceded him in their order. (B MS.) With a view to fulfilling an 
intention of his father he built a great man-than at th6 lower end of the Kyi*gu 
(C MS. Kyiu) [gorge]. (Kyi-gu-ma-pi-rin-mo). {C MS.) It was 350 paces long, 
(B MS.) with high mchod-i'tens at either end of the rtiam^'gyai and hyaiVcuh types. 
(CMS.) At the palace he erected a silver sttipa, two stories high. (J? MS.) He also 
knew well how to govern, and he gathered merit through overpowering foreign foes by 
P-4’7, his splendour. He had no son. An epidemic of small-pox breaking out in the country 
in consequence of want of merit in the people, he died in his 24th year at Kar-zu. Then 
the Hbrug-pa Omniscient [Kun-gzigs-chos-kyi-snaU-ba], being present at He-mi 
lamasery, (C MS.) performed the funeral rites in gfrand style. 

NOTEB BY DB. E. MABX 

The castle and villago of Pas-kyum (Dpal-kyom) is situated near Kargil in Bu-rig, on the Wakha brook. 
TheKyi-gii-raa-i,ii-i'iiVnio is found opposite Leh. At its head is the Muhammadan graveyard. Kar>zn (Dkar-bzo) 
is the old royal garden at Leh. At present it is the British Joint Commissioner’s compound. 

NOTES BY THE PBESENT AUTHOB 

Cizims-cuii is not knoAvn to me. Yar-khen is Yarkand. The Yar-khen language is the Turkoman 
language. In the seditious placard at Leh in Moorcroft's time (vol. i, p. 45 8) King Tshe>brtan's reign was compared 
favourably with that of his younger brother. Tshe-brtan was a great polo-player. There is a song still 
known, according to which he used to play on the polo-ground of the Mu-rtse garden, below Leh. Popular 
tradition says that once his pony shied, ran away with him, and threw him off. In this accident he is said to 
have lost one eye. The following votive inscriptions from the times of this king are found in my eoUeetion : — 
No. 81, from Skyur-bu-can ; No. 62, from Skyur-bu-can ; No. 88, from Bde-skyid in Nub-ra; No. 116, 
from Nur-la; No. 117, from Skyur-bu-can. 

{B MS.) Thereupon T8he-dpal-[mi-bgyur-Don-grub]-mam-rgyal, the monk of 
H e-mi, was induced to turn laymim, and was invested with rojral power. {S MS.) As 
the life of the first son, Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal, was uncertain (he died soon), the younger 
one, Tshe-dpal-mi-hgyur-Don-grub-mam-rgyal [reigned] (c. 1790-1841). {B MS.) 
A daughter was bom to Tshe-brtan-mam-igyal after his death. While he was king, 
a daughter, Bhil-cuA, and a prince, Tshe-dban-rab-brtaaC'mam'rgyal], were bom to him. 
Through the profound wisdom of the Prime Minister Tshe^faaA-don-grub [the kingdom] 
was united in friendship with the kings on the frontier (neighbouring states), and letters as 
well as presents were exchanged in a virtuous manner fr(Mn both udes. Like $ mother, lie 
brought the kingdom to prosperity and to the side vfrtue. Then, beginning a eertain 
time, some deleterious influence (CMS. : the devil) took poasusion of the king's mind. 
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All the servants in his presence were upstarts, and with them only he took counsel. In 
the country many fields and houses became ruined (‘ went wrong’). No oath was ever 
observed. In judgment also he regarded the riches of men. (CMS.) Until an oath 
was sworn, the king himself would not allow [the culprit] to go anywhere ; he was 
sealed up and put aside. {B MS.) The private servants in the palace were not allowed 
to sleep or lie down at night, as in the daytime they had to sign a written contract [that 
they would not sleep ?]. The king also did not sleep the whole night. He rose when 
the sun grew hot. In the morning, when washing his hands, he required twelve buckets 
(CMS. : .12 or 13) full of cold and hot water mixed to wash his hands. A regulation [of 
the water-buckets] was established, lasting from the first till the twelfth supply of water : 
in this way he washed lus hands. When he travelled about in the provinces, he went only 
at night with lamps and torches held aloft. With the officials of the old regime he could 
not agree. This king took the privy seal from the Prime Minister [to the palace], and 
himself consulted with the headmen of villages, lords, etc., all men of a new type. The 
noble families he did not attend to. The king of ZaAs-dkar, the minister of Bu>rig, and 
others were kept in La-'dvags imprisoned. The new men that stood before him were 
made governors of the palace, and everywhere the old good customs were destroyed. At 
that time, having passed through Nun*ti (Kulh) and Dkar-zva (Lahul), the Bada-Sahib 
(Moorcroft) and the Chota Sahib (Trebeck) came with great wealth to Sle (Leh). They 
gave all sorts of rich presents to the noblemen of La-dvags and others. ‘ We must see 
the king I ’ they declared. It was said, ‘ What evil may come from men (India ?), one 
cannot know!’ ; and, all having consulted, au audience was fur several months refused. At 
last they saw the king. They presented a variety of things, chief among which were 
a penknife, scissors, and a gun. They said, ' We have come to see the way in which you 
yourself, your ministers, workers, and servants manage things, and your own wisdom ; 
and, as there is some danger of this country being conquered by others, we might build 
a tower (fort) here, which in the end might prove useful to the king.’ Tlie king and 
ministers, considering the cose, said, ‘ If they build a fort, no one knows what harm may 
come ! ’, and did not allow them to build. Then they gave him (the king) a letter in a box 
and said, ‘May the king himself accept this; it may cure the king’s mind!’ After 
.staying through both summer and winter, they departed. These Avere the first European 
Sahibs who came. Next the arm^ of Nui'i’ti (Ku)u) invaded Spyi-ti, and, after having 
destroyed the villages and carried away all the property, returned home. They petitioned 
[the king] that he should wage a war of retaliation, but he said, ‘ You yourselves are of 
no use,’ and punished tliem. Later on, Nuh-ti (Ku)Q) and Khu-nu (Kunawar) of Dkar- 
zva conspired against ZaUs-dkar, and laid waste [Dpal-hdum-mkhar] and the central 
districts. The symbols of Body, Word, and Spirit were destroyed. They robbed ponies 
and yaks and whatever there was of property, and again returned home. Later on 
Raton-Ser-Kban of Pa-dar brought an army, and destroyed every village from ’A*tiA to 
*%)pal‘*hdniD> Throi^hout Dkwiva and the central districts, on both sides of the river, 
th^ foui^t : and, although afterwards peace was concluded and they went back, yet the 
king said, ‘ You yourselves are of no use,’ and punished them. One year later a Mande 
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p. 48. and Waran army caine and devastated Upper Zans'‘dkar up to DuA-riA. They burnt the 
villages with fire ; and whatever they got of wealth and cattle they carried back with 
them. As the king again paid no special attention, the treasures he had passed 
into the hands of other nations. At that time the treasure was lost beyond recovery. 
Afterwards, as a memorial for himself, the king rebuilt the palace of Tog. He lived at 
the Dkar-zu [garden] of Sle, and there he built a palace, a Kha<*tun>ban (khc^mhand), 
etc. The queen sent a messenger to Tibet to ask for a wife for her prince. A request 
relating thereto was addressed to the Sde>pa of Lha-rgya*ri. As a residence for the 
same the Sku*inkhar-so-ma (New Palace) was built at Sle above the temple of Spyan- 
ras-gzigs (Avalokita). In the end, however, through some ^accident happening in Tibet, 
the Lha-rgya-ri princess could not be asked to come here. The king erected an image 
of his own patron deity, Phyag*rdor (Vajra-p&ni), in size like the king himself, made of 
gold and copper above the throat, which was of silver. He also erected a itupa of silver, 
with a top ornament of gold, variegated with precious stones, one story high. In the 
Iron-Tiger (Water-Tiger) year (1770 + 12 » 1782 ; or 1782 + 12 « 1794 a.d.) he erected 
at Sle in the Theg-ohen-gon-ma (hall) an image of Guru Padma-bod-hbar, made with 
thirteen maunds of silver. At Sel he erected an image of Rgyal-ba Tshe-dpag-med, 
made with seven maunds of silver. And at Tog palace he erected an image of the 
revered White Sgrohma (Tfira), made with nine maunds of silver. Then, after a while, 
in the Wood-Ox year (1805 -I- 12 = 1817 a.d.) the Master of Perfect Insight, Yah-lidzin 
(Yon-bdzin)-lAa-pa, realized that the prince was an incarnation of Sku-zabs Bhil-ba-rdo- 
rje of He-mi. He then made his residence at both He-mi and Theg-mchog. [Having 
thus become] so important a personage, he found it difficult to obey even father and 
mother. The queen travelled about in Bu-rig, Ldum-ra, and La-dvags, never remaining 
at one and the same place. She also asked the prince to join her, and took him with her. 
For the sake of the prince’s amusement they passed their time, both day and night, in 
dancing and singing. Not heeding the king’s command, the queen herself listened only 
to the repeated suggestions of her own steward, Bsod-nams-dbaA-phyug, and Prince 
Mchog-sprul’s mind turned in the same direction. Even before this the king, the 
ministers, and others had for some time attempted to induce him to marry, for the sake 
of the dynasty ; but he refused and would remain at He-mi. But, as there was no other 
son, and as a Rig-pa-hdzin-pa must reign in the sphere of the world (kingdom), as well 
as in the sphere of religion, he consented to the [uniW] intercessions of the king, the 
ministers, the council of elders, the lords, the stewards of the twin lamaseries, the Sgruh- 
dban, thQ Atsaryas (Acaryas, teachers), and others, and married the younger daughter of 
Prime Minister Tshe-dbaA-don-grub, Bskal-bzaA-sgrol-ma by name. Before one year 
had elapsed the princess conceived. After that he married Btsun-mo Bsod-nams-dpal- 
skyid of Pasvkyum castle and Zo-ra Kha-tun. These three ladies he married in one 
year. In the following (Water-Horse) Wood-Horse year a SiA (Dogra) army arrived in 
La-dvags (1822 + 12 » 1834 a.o.). (s MS.) During the time of his (Tshe-dpal’s) son, 
Mchog-gi-sprul-sku, the army of the SiA (Dogras) tampered witli his minister (Daos- 
grub-bstan-hdzin), and n^bed the king of his dominion. 
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NOTES 

Local names : — Dpol-bdum is the capital of Zoi'is-dkar. the Dpob'gtam of the Zai'ts-dkar chronicles, and the 
Kiilsdum, Podnm, Podom of the mape, 'A-tiA is a town in Zofts-dkar, situated on a tributary from the left- 
hand side to the Zaiis-dkor river. Woron is the Wardwon valley. The Wordwan river is a tributary of the 
Ghenab in Kashmir State territory. Monde is probably a valley or town in the vicinity of Wordwan. 
DiiA-rii'i is a village in ZoAs-dkor, but I do not know its exact situation. The Dkor-zu (Dkor-bzo) garden at 
Leh once contained a royal palace and a khatmband. The latter kind of building is distinguished by its 
ceiling, os Joseph Tshe-brton tells me. Most of the Tibetan houses have ceilings mode of twigs only. 
A khatmband has a ceiling made of a number of little boards put together in such a way os to form 
geometrical patterns. The Lha-rgya-ri province of Tibet is not known to me ; nor do I know where is the 
Theg-chen-gofi-ma hall at Leh. 

Daring the reign of king Tshe-dpol-rnom-rgyal Ladakh was visited by Moorcroft and Trebeck, between 
1820 and 1822. Moorcroft mentions a war between Ladakh and Boltiston, see vol. 1, p. 886. He was asked 
to interfere. A Tibetan document referring to this war was published by me in my article Historiseke 
Dokumente von Khalatse, ZDMG., vol. Ixi, pp. 688-614. Another document, treating of wars between the 
Lndakhis and Baltis during that period, is entitled “ The services of Bsod-nams-betan-bdzin, minister of 
Si'ion-dor". A tender of allegiance from the Lodakhis to the British Government was communicated 
by Moorcroft, hut not accepted by the East India Company. A letter from the Czar of Russia to 
the king of Ladakh was shown to Moorcroft. Trebeck witnessed a war between Eu]a and Ladakh : see 
Moorcroft, vol. i, p. 466, vol. ii, pp. 68-4. Bab-brtan-rnom-rgyal and Mchog-sprul-rnom-rgyal are 
two different names of the some person. Rab-brton probably received the name Mchog-sprul when 
he was discovered to be on incarnation of Bhil-ba-rdo-rje. As we know from Tshe-brton’s account of the 
Dogra war, Prince Mchog-sprul was mode Regent of Ladakh a short time before Zorawor overran the country. 

A seal of this king in Tibeto-Mongolian character is still in the hands of the present ex-king. The 
following votive inscriptions of my collection refer to the reign of this king : — No. 84, from the rood between 
Mdo-mkharond Skyur-bu-can; No. 86, from Hun-dar in Nub-ra ; No. 86, from Dpe-thub ; No. 87, from Da-ru, 
in honour of the minister Tshe-dboh-don-grub; No. 118, fromMdo-mkhar; No. 119, from Skyur-bu-can. This 
king is mentioned in Ladakhi Scngt, Nos. i and ii. The latter song contains also the names of his son 
Tshe-dbai'i-rab-brtan, of his minister Tshe-dboi'i-don-grab, and of his wife Dpal-mdzes-dbaA-mo. The name of 
Tshe-dbai’i-rab-brtan's wife, Bskal'bsaA-sgrol-mo, is found in Song No. xvi. 


IX. The Dogra War 

(Cc MS.) History of the war waged by MahftrSdza-Gul&b'SiAg’s soldiers against 
J^adakh and Tibet. 

After that, there arrived at Man-ldra-bahi (Mandre and Waran), together with 
a great host of soldiers, 2k>-ra-war {Ca MS. : Zo-ra-war of Gu-lo-ri), the wazir of the reigning 
Maharaja Gu-lfib SiA, and generals Ne-rdab SiA, Mi-yan SiA, Mi-ya-no-ta, Ba-sti Ram, 
’Ab-dar-bi-zar, and Mir-za Rargul Beg. At tliat time Bkra-^is>dbaA*phyug of Sa-phud, 
falser and son, were in command of the oastle of Dkar-rtse in the Su-ru [valley]. When 
they heard [of the appearance of the enemy], they sent a report to the king at Slel 
(Leh). The kipg appointed the minister of Tog, Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, chief of the army, 
and sent him off with a great army. Bkra*iis*dbaA*phyug of Sa-phud, father and son, 
gathered together about 200 soldiers at DkMr-rtse in the Su-ru [valley]. Then the Wazir 
[Zorawur] also arrived there. They fought for about two days; but [the Ladakhis] p. 
could not resist. Father and son both died in tliat battle. Then the minister of Tog 
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arrived with his army at Lail-gar-(nakhar)-rt8e. Three or four great battles ensued. But 
neither side gained a victory nor was beaten. They remained equal. Then during one 
or two days snow fell more or less. The Wazir sent Lasu*mandru, a merchant firom 
Kastrawar, to Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, to tell him [as follows] : — ‘ If you are ready to pay 
a tribute [namr] of 1,000 silver [rupees] to my government, we shall certainly go back 
[to Jammu] ! ’ Then the minister of Tog wrote to the king of Slel (Leh) in a letter, 
‘ If you will graciously pay a tribute of 1,000 rupees, they will go back 1 Therefore do 
graciously pay the money ! If you will not show us this favour, I shall take six jau 
(a coin) from every soldier here.’ Although the king as well as Tshe-brtan-mam-rgyal 
and Dun-grub'-mam-rgyal could see the necessity of this,/ queen Zi-zi would not listen. 
She said, ‘ The minister of Tog is of no use. Therefore Dftos^ub-bstan-hdzin and the 
minister of Ldum-ra both shall go and bring the Wazir [Zorawar’s] head ! ’ Night and 
day reinforcements were sent [to the army]. Then both [the new generals] arrived at 
Lan-mkhar-rtse. On the following day a great battle was fought, which lasted from 
sunrise till past noon. On the other side many Si*pas were killed. Then Uiey remained 
one day without fighting. The following day they fought from dawn. A little after 
noon Rdo-rje-rnam-rgyal, the minister of Tog, was hit in his right shoulder by a bullet. 
Although Mi-ya-Ne-rdab-sinat once surrounded the minister with twenty-fivesword-bearing 
youths, he, standing on a boulder and seizing his sword with his left hand, did not allow 
an 3 Hbody to come near him. But, a certain Rohila firing a bullet, the minister died. 
Then Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin also with his army appeared on a mountain ridge, and 
he [also began to] fight. About fifty Si-pas were killed. Just before sunset DAos-gfnib- 
bstan-hdzin was hit by a bullet in his right wrist. [Then] the minister of Ldura-ra as 
well as Hgur-med, together with their army, fled ; and DAos-grub-bstan-bdzin, his 
servant Bya-luA-(Bya-ruA)-tshaA, and Myur-lha, these three, were left alone. As no 
other choice remained, Dnos-grub-bstan-hdzin gave his servant a packet of 100 rupees, 
which he had carried in his breast pocket, and sent this money, together with his 
humble salutations, to the Wazir [Zorawar]. The Wazir showed him [much] respect, and 
guarded him like the apple of his eye. Tlie minister of Ldum-ra with his great army 
went across the river, and escaped through La-luA-bsil-mo. Later on No-no Hgyur-med 
also went before Wazir [Zorawar]. But Rta-mgrin, the Wazir of Mul-bhe, was in 
command of 800 men of Upper Bu-rig. While he stayed [in the valley of] Srin-po-sna- 
hgugs (sna-khuA), the Wazir [Zorawar] arrived there unexpectedly by way of Sar-re (?). 
The Warir Rta-mgrin with his army attacked him on the road and killed between fifty and 
sixty Si-pas. Two bullets at least hit the Wazir [Zorawar]’s palanquin, without hurting his 
person. [Zorawar’s] treMurer (quarter-master ?) died there also. On that day the Wazir 
[Zorawar] became stupified (?) and did not know what to do. [Text unoMtain.] But fhe 
Wazir Rta-mgrin, seeing the great army of the Wazir [Zorawwr], ran away over night. 
Then the Wazir [Zorawar], who had no more fighting men against him, marehed to 
Pas-kyum by way of Dkar-skyil. He broke the castle cf Pae-kjrum, and turned the 
chief {Jo) out. All the treasures that he found he sent to Kastrawar, [aoeompanied by] 
100 Si-pas. Then BaA-kha-pa, heacUng 300 soldiers from GMsm (Loww Ladakh), 
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marched across the Sod pass. He pursued those 100 Si*pas and caught them at 
Bhatura. He killed them all, not leaving a single one. Carrying away the treasure, as 
liiuch as he found, he fled to Skar-rdo. Then, in course of time, the Wazir [Zorawar] 
arrived at Bab-sgo. The king of Slel (Leh) went there also, and both met. All went 
to Slel, the capital, and there they remained for several days. The kingdom was 
returned to the king, and not a single Si-pa or other man was placed in the fort as 
a guard. It was arranged that 5,000 Rs. should be paid uninterruptedly as tribute to 
the [Jammu] government. Then [Zorawar] returned to Su-ru. 


NOTES 

Place-names : — Man-ldra-babi stands for Mandre and Waran, as I am told. Sa-phud seems to be the name 
of the territory on the Manasarowar Lake, which remained in the hands of the Ladakhi kings after the peace 
of Gtifi-sgau. Lafi-mkhar-rtse is a town in the Sura valley, below Dkar-rtse. La-lun-bsil-mo seems to be the 
valley of a small tributary of the Indus from the left ; it falls into the Indus opposite to Chulichan. (Map ; 
Laloo-Simool.) Bya-lui*i or Bya-rui'i is the name of a house at Leh. Brin-po-sna-hgugs (sna khun) is the 
name of a rock in the Suru valley, as I am told. The Sod pass is probably identical with the Hamoting pass. 
Gu-lo-ri = Kahlur, Bilaspur, the home of Zorawar in the Panjah. 

With the above account of the campaign the accounts of Bastl-B&m and Tshe-brtan of Kha-la-rtse should 
be compared. Bastl-B&m, a Dogra officer and governor of Leh, wrote his reminiscences of this war at 
the request of Cunningham, who published them in his Laddk (pp. 882 sqq.). Ail the numbers given by 
Bastl-B&m are evidently wrong, either exaggerated or diminished. But the general course of events seems 


to be accurate. Both accounts are 
Bastl-B&m 

1. On the 16th August, 1684 &.D., 

the first battle in the Suru 
valley. The Tibetan general 
was Maugal (?). 

2. The Dogras advance to Suru, 

where they stay eight days. 

8. Conquest of Pas-kyum and Sod : 

capture of 6,000 (?) Ladakbis. 
4. Negotiations at Mul-bhe. 

6. Baii-kha-pa attacks the Dogras 
in the rear. 

6. Dogras retreat to Lafi-mkhar- 

rtse. 

7. Ban-kha-pa advances to Lau- 

mkhar-rtse. Battle at Lan- 
mkhar-rtse. 1,200 Ladakbis 
are made prisoners, among 
them Diios-grub-bstan-bdzin 
and his son Hgyur-med. 

8. Dogras advance to Pas-kyum, 

Mul-bhe, Mkhar-bu, Lama- 
yuru, Bab-sgo. 

9. At Bab-sgo the Ladakhi king 

meets Zorawar; both go to 
Leh (April, 1886). 


to be found in the Minor Chronicles 
Tshe-brtan 

1. First battle at Saii-khu. 


2. Dogras advance to Laii-mkhar- 
rtse. 

8. Dogras advance to Pas-kyum, 
remain there for fifteen days. 


6. Dogras retreat to Lai'i-mkhar- 

rtse. 

7. 9,000 Ladakhis advance to LaO- 

mkbar-rtse. Battle at Skyid- 
mar-rtse; 800 Ladakhis are 
killed, among them the minis- 
ter of Tog. 


8, Dogras advance to Mkhar-bu, 

Lamayuru, Wanla, Sue-mo, 
near Bab-sgo. 

9. At Sfie-mo the Ladakhi king 

meets Zorawar. 


{infra), 

Bgyal-rabs 

1. First battle near Dkar-rtse. 
The Tibetan general was 
Bkra- ^is-d ban -phyug. 

2. Three or four battles near Lan- 
mkhar-rtse. 


4. Negotiations about 1,000 Bs. 


7. Ladakhis under the minister of 

Tog, Diios-grub-bstan-hdzin, 
and Bafi-kha-pa advance to 
Lafi-mkhar-rtsa. Theminister 
of Tog is killed in the battle. 
Dfios-grub-bstan-bdzin and 
Hgyur-med are made prisoners. 

8. Conquest of Pas-kyum. Ban- 

kha-pa recaptures the treasure 
of Pas-kyum. 

9. At Bab-sgo the Ladakhi king 

meets Zorawar. 


s 
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DasU-BAin 

10. Zorawar ramains at Leh for 
four months. Peace con- 
cluded. The Ladakhis have 
to pay an annual tribute of 
80,000 Bs., and 60,000 Bs. 
for the expenses of the war. 

11. Zorawar goes back to Sum, 
by way of Sod. 


Tahe-brtan 

10. Peace n^otiations in the Kar- 
bzo garden at Leh. Every 
peasant has to pay an annual 
tribute of 10 Bs. 6 As. 2 Piusa. 


10. Peace negotiations at Leh. 
The Ladakhis have to pay an 
annual tribute of 5^000 &. 


11. Zorawar goes back. 


On the whole, the agreement between the three versions is all that could be desired. The only difficulty 
is the conquest of Pos-kyum, followe<1 by an attack of Baii-kha-pa, which in Dastl-B&m's account (see his 
Nos. 8 and 6) is placed before the battle of Loii-mkhar-rtse, and in the BgyaUrabt after that battle (see No. 8). 
Possibly Pos-kyum was conquered twice. 


Then- Bail-kha-pa and Bsod-nams-dbaA-phyug became chief councillors and gave 
the bttd advice that an army should be sent after the Wazir [Zorawar]. A ai-pa [called] 
Dam-bha and several others who did not wish the king well sent a secret letter to the 
Wazir. At Rah-hdum this letter reached the Wazir’s hands, and he, parsing through 
ZaUs-dkar, reached Sle [again]. He turned the king out of the castle and gave orders 
that [the village of] Tog only was to provide him with provisions, wheat, and -butter for 
60. food, and with gra.ss, wood, etc. He also assigned [to the king] a. jagir of 1,159 Rs. 
Ilf as. and established him there. Prince Tshe-dbaA-rab-brtan fled to Spi*ti, passing 
through Ldum-ra and Drail-tse. (Ca MS.) After having stayed there for one or two 
months, Mchog-sprul died. {Cc MS.) RajA Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin was elected viceroy. 
At Kara (Dgar-ba) a Ki-la (Qila) was erected and handed over to Magna, the 
Tha-na-dir. It was agreed that an annual tribute of 9,000 Rs. was to be paid to the 
[J ammu] Government. The Wazir [Zorawar] then returned [to Jammu, travelling] through 
ZiA'spyan. (CMS.) To Queen Zi-zi (Mchog-sprul's wife) a son was bom, whose name 
was (Cc MS.) Hjigs-med-chos-kyi-8eA-ge-mi-hgyur-kun-dgah*rnam-rgyal. (CMS.) To 
another Zi-zi was born (Cc MS.) Bstan-sruA-gyul-rgyal, who became king of Maft-spro. 
They also received a jagir of 507 Rs. 12f as., together with wheat, butter, 
grass, wood, etc. Then Raja Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin reigned for five years. 


NOTES 

Baii-hdum is a monastery on the road from the Suru valley to Zuis-dkar. Ka-ra (Dgar-ba, Skara) is 
a village one mile below Leh. ^iii-spyau is said to be a village on the Zai'is-dkar Bivar near Phyi-glih. 
Maft-spro is a village on the loft bank of the Indus, immediately above He-mis. It is stiO the residence of 
Bstan-srau-gyul-rgyal’s descendants. 

The following is a comparative table of the above campaign, according to the 'three authcHrities : 

Bastl-B&m {Laddk, pp. 840 sqq.) Tshe-brtan Bgyol-«*6s 

1. The Sikh governor of Kashmir 1. TheLadakhikingiscalumniated. 

excites the Ladakhis to revolt. 

2. Zorawar marohes to Zaus-dkar. 2. Zorawar xnaiohes to Za*e-dkar. 

The chief promises to pay a 
tribute. News of insurrection 
at Leh. 

8. Zorawar marohes to Leh. 


8. Zorawar 


to Leh. 
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Bastl-B&m 

4. Tfae Ladakhi king waits oo the 
t Wazir at Chu*tod. He is 

deposed* 

5. Dhos-gnab-bstan-hdzin is made 

king of Ladakh* 


6. The queen and her son go to 

Leh (?)• 

7. A fort is built outside Leh. 

8. Zorawat goes to Jammu. Bastl- 

R4m is sent against Balde (?). 


Tsbe-brtan 


5. Drag-(k>8 of Kha-la^rtse refuses to 
be made viceroy of Ladakh. 
Diios-grub-bstan'hdzin accepts 
the dignity. 

G. Mchog - sprul's flight towards 
Lahul. Drag'sos is punished. 

7. A fort (Kyi-Ia) erected at Leh. 

8* Zorawar on his way home de- 
stroys the treasury of Gtn’i- 
Bgah. 


Egyal’Vabs 

4. The Ladakhi king js de))osed. 

5. Dnos-grub batan hdzin is made 

viceroy, 

6. Prince Mchog-sprurs flight to 

Spi'ti, where he dies. 

7. A fort (Ki-la) built at Leh 

(Dgar-ba), 

8. Zorawar returns to Jammu. 

9. Two sons are born to Prince 

Mchog-sprurs wives. 

No. xviii is addressed to the 


Ladakhi Songs No. i is a song written by minister Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin. 
same person. 


In the sixth year the Wazir himself came back [again to Ladakh], and reached 
Zahs-dkar. The [old] king of Slel (Leh) went to meet him. At Pi-pi-tift he met with 
the Wazir, and the Wazir showed him great kindness. Kaja Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin and 
the minister of Ba-mgo arrived there one day later, and met with the Wazir at Pi-pi-tih 
in Zahs-dkar. [He] would not accept their presents. He pretended to be angry, and they 
all travelled to Slel. [Then the Wazir] said to Kaja Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin : ‘ The 
tribute of five years has not been fully paid ! ’ Having abused the raja, he fined 
him 50,000 Rs. : the minister of Ba-mgo (Bab-sgo) was fined 30,000 Rs., 
the Jo (chief) of Rgya 15,000 Rs., and all the other officials proportionately. 
(The old] king was made king again. [Then] the Wazir’s army, as much as 
there was, marched oflT to make war against Baltistan, together with the king and 
the ministers of La-dvags. The chief of Khar-mah led the way, and the castle of 
Skar-rdo was ruined. The chief ’Ag-mad-Khan (of Baltistan) was dethroned, and, after 
all Baltistan had been conquered, [the armies] marched back to Slel. The father-king 
of Ladakh was taken ill in Baltistan with sinall*pox and died. Mgon-po, the steward, 
escorted the corpse to Tog, wJiere it was cremated. Then Hjigs-med-chos-kyi-sert-ge- 
mi-hgyur-kun-dgah-rnam-rgyal-ba was appointed king, and invested with throne and 
power. The Wazir, rising himself, presented him witli a suit furnished with gold 
trimmings [Kn^Ad^J, a double girdle of wool, a piece of velvet, and a pair of golden 
finger-rings. He said : 

“ Thy father fled, and left thee alone (behind). 

Dtuing my Ufe-time 1 have had the pleasure of seeing thee grow up. 

Thou art a king even over me : reign over me ! 

18,000 Re. aimually have to be paid to the high government ! What can be got out 
•of La-dvi^ beytMid Uiis sum may be considered as the king’s own property ! ” 
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Pi-pi-till is a little village near Spaduni in Zai'is-dkar. Mkhar-maii is identical with the principality* of 
Khartakcban and Parkuda. The Jos of Mkhar-mai'i (or Parkuda) are a family of Haiti chiefs^ from whose 
daughters the kings of Baltistan used to select their wives. When the Balti Prince Muhammad-BhAh was 
disinherited in favour of his younger brother Muhammad-All, he fled to the chief of Mkhar-maA, his uncle, whO' 
took up his cause. It was only natural for the chief of Mkhar-mafi to assist the Dogras in their campaign, 
because in particular the latter professed to defend Muhammad -Shfth's right to the throne of Baltistan. Bastl- 
Bam’s narrative ends immediately before the Balti war. The remainder of the history was compiled by 
Cunningham from ' Other Information 

THE Balti War acoordino to the Three Authorities 

Rgyal-rabs, 


Comparative Table of 
Bastl'Bum (pp. 848 sqq.). 

1. Gulab Singh is displeased with 

Dnos-grub-bstan-bdzin’s elec- 
tion. 

2. Zorawar conquer* and 

Chatrgarh, then Zaiis dkar. 

8. Dhos-grub-bstan-bdzin runs 
away, biit is seized at' Ta-bo. 

4. The old king reinstated, the 

taxes being raised to 28,000 Bs. 
annually. 

5. Zorawar goes back to Jammu. 

6. Next year he comes to Leb 

again, to make war against 
Baltistan. 

Cunningham*s ' Other Informa- 
tion * (pp. 346 sqq.). 

7. Prince Muhammad- Sh Ah is to be 

placed on the throne of Balti- 
stan. 

8. Submission of the chiefs of 

Khatakchan and Khapulu. 

9. Mia-NidhAn-Singh with 6,000 

men is beaten by the Baltis. 

10. Bastl-BAm builds a bridge 
across the Indus. The Baltis 
are beaten at Marwan. 

11. Skar-rdo surrenders for want 
of water. Muhammad-ShAh is 
placed on the throne of Balti- 
stan. 

12. Don-grub-mam-rgyal of La- 
dakb dies of small-pox. 

18. Hiigs-med-mam-rgyal is ac- 
knowledged king of Ladakh. 


Tshe-brtan. 


After six years the Ladakhis and 
the people of Pu-rig start an in- 
surrection. Zorawar arrives at 
Leh, coming from Zaiis-dkar. 
War is made against Baltistan. 


9. Battle of Tse-tse-tsan : several 

Si -pa are killed (Dogras 
beaten). 

10. Zorawar beats the Baltis. 


11. Skar-rdo surrenders after a 
siege of twelve days. The 
chiefs of the insurgents are 
cruelly punished. 

12. The father-king and Bah-kha- 
pa both die at Skar-rdo. They 
are cremated at Tog. 

18. Back to Leh. Zorawar spends 
the winter at Leh. 


2. After six years Zorawar goes to 
Zaus-dkar. 

8. The old king, as well as Diios- 
grub-bstan-bdzin, both go to 
meet him atPi-pi-tiu in ZaAs- 
dkar. 

4. The old king is reinstated. 
Diios - grub - bstan - bdzin is 
punished. 

6. War is made against Baltistan. 


8. The chief of Mkhar-maii acts at 
guide to the Dogra army. 


11. Skar-rdo is conquered. 


12. The father-king dies of small- 
pox. He is cremated at Tog. 

18. Sjigs«ined»nuan-tgyal is ac- 
knowledged king id Ladakh* 
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Th« (diicf difficulty vitb tegurd to the eventa told io this chapter is the tale of Di'ios-grub-betan-hdzin . 
According to.BastI>Rgm he was deposed a long time before the Balti war; but according to the Tibetans 
it was immediately before the war, after a reign of five or six years (1886-40 or -41). According to 
Baetl-Rgm he ran away to Spi-ti as soon as he heard of Zorawar's approach ; but according to the Bgyal-rabs 
he went to meet him in Zafis>dl(ar. With regard to Prince Mehog-spml, Cunningham says in this chapter that 
he went as far as Eotgur, where he died in 1889. being 21 years old. A ‘ Song of Prince Mobog-sprurs fiight ’ 
is found in my HUtory of WesUm Tibet (p. 162), where we find also (p.l60) asongon King Hjigs-med-mam-rgyal. 

No long time after [that event Zorawar] deliberated with regard to the question 
of sendiag an army against Yar4dien (Yarkand) and Byah-thaA. As it was a long way 
to Yar>khen, he resolved to send an army against Mhab-ris-skor-gsum. Therefore the 
Wazir with as many officers and soldiers as he had with him ; the Ladakhi [chieftain] 
No-no*Bsod-nams ; the minister of Ba>sgo (Bab-sgo) ; Go*lam>Khan ; Mgon-po, the 
steward ; the minister Sa-bi ; and all the other great councillors and soldiers went to make 
war against Mhab'ris. (Ca MS.) Mi*y&*Mag>na, the Tha-na-dSx, was made responsible for 
all Ladakh. {Cc MS.) The He>mi monastery contributed 12,000 bushels of grain, 

300 horse-loads, and 70 horses. At first they marched across the Byah-la [pass]. 
Bu-thog was destroyed ; and the minister of ’A-lci was stationed there as commandant 
of the castle. It was very doubtful whether a Tibetan army would ever arrive [there], 
excepting the 600 soldiers who were natives of Mnab-ris. The Wazir marched off 
with a great army, fought against Mnab-ris-skor-gsum, and brought it under his sway. 

At Sgar (Qarthog) he built a fort (qila). Si-pas, soldiers, and castlewards were 
stationed in Bu-rah, Ru-thog, and other places, and then he retired to Sgar, together p. 61. 
with his army. Four days after the Wazir’s return from Bu-rab, a Tibetan 
firom Bu-rab, the chief of the archers, with 300 cavalry and 10,000 foot-soldiers, arrived 
there. Those fifty Si-pas who were stationed at Stag-la-mkhar {Ca MS. Bvag-la-mkhar) 
in Bu-rab were attacked and everyone of them killed. The Tibetan army remained 
[there]. Eight days later a minister, a ru-dpon, three responsible commanders, with 
600 cavalry and 7,000 foot-soldiers, arriving from Bu-rab as reinforcements, are said 
to have been in Gro-4od. More [soldiers] were expected to arrive by and by. Meta 
Basti-R&m with 300 Si-pas was stationed at Do-yo. Basti-B&m uninterruptedly, by 
day and by night, sent reports to the Wazir. At that time two or three days had 
elapsed since the Wazir’s arrival at Sgar. Then’ a letter with news arrived from 
Basti-R&m. It was conveyed byRan-thag-(Rab-hthag)-Bkra-iis-don-grub, a Ladakhi, 
together with four men. On the following day the Wazir together with his army and 
the Ladakhi noblemen went back, not leaving a single soldier [at Sgar], and once more 
he arrived in Bu-rab. The gueens (Zorawar’s wives) were sent to La-dvags with 
No-no Don-ldan of Phyi-dbab. A little below Do-yo he established a camp and 
remained. Then five or six great skirmishes took place. The Tibetan army, remaining 
inside tiie castle, did not incur much loss ; but on the Wazir’s part, being outside, many 
Si-pas were killed. Then snow fell, and the old men amohg the Wazir’s Si-pas perished 
of cold. The strongor men [among the Dogras] and the Ladakhi noblemen, wearing 
thdr armour [fought T] day and night without a break. (Text uncertain.) One day 
very early, at first dawn, the Tibetan army left the castle of Stag-la ; 3,000 cavalry. 
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about 5,000 infantry, a captain of the archers, a ya-po (hangman, executioner), two 
ru-dponSf and two captains. They surrounded the Wazir’s camp. From early dawn 
till sunrise both sides were engaged in fighting, and the firing was without intermissioh. 
Those who died on both sides were equal. When the sun rose on the mountain peaks, 
the Tibetan officers, as many as there were, and 3,000 cavalry, came out [of the castle], 
and Mig-dmar-tshes, the steward, without looking back or hesitating, leaped into the 
[Dogra] entrenchments. They fought for one or two spaces of three hours. [Then] 
the Wazir uttered the following vow : “ Either the Tibetans will take my head and 
neck, or I shall take it myself (commit suicide) ! ” Then, shouting Sri-Gu-l&b-Sih’s 
name, [he said] : “ The omens are not good ! ” The Wazir fought on horseback 
with a sword in his hand. After he had killed four or five Tibetans, the executioner, 
knowing that he was the Wazir, hurled his spears against him, regardless of his own 
life. Then, going in front [of the Wazir], he thrust his spear right through the Wazir’s 
chest. The Wazir fell to the ground, not uttering a single sound ; his sword escaped 
his hand. Once more the thought occurred to him to seize his sword ; but he could 
not. The executioner, drawing out the spear, took his sword from the belt, and, cutting 
oi! [the Wazir’s] he^, carried it ofi. Then the Dogra soldiers lost their heads (thoughts). 
When the Tibetan infantry also pressed into the entrenchments, the [Dogra] officers as 
well as the Ladakhi noblemen became confused. He who could save [his life] fled ; 
the remainder were killed. On that day, a little after noon, the battle came to an end. 
The Tibetans had gained a victory. On the following day the captain of the archers 
and the ru-dpon, and 300 cavalry, in pursuit of the fleeing Sih>pas, reached Sgar. 
But, as this took place in Byah>thah (a desert country), they could not capture a single' 
Sih'pa. After they had finished examining [the desert], they remained at Sgar. At 
that time reinforcements from the Upper and Lowor gold*mine [districts] reached the 
camp, 300 horsemen arriving all at the same time ; and it wa eported that 3,000 
infantry would follow soon. Then Mgon>po, the steward, No-no>Bsod*nams, the 
minister of Ba-mgo, Gcnlam-Khan, the minister of Sa>spo, several other noblemen, 
several officers of the Sifi-pas, and all those Sih-pas who had been taken prisons 
were despatched to Tibet. 

NOTES 

Local names Yar*khen is Yarkand (or Turkestan in general). Byau'tluuii is the districts north and east of 
Bu-tbog. The Byab-la [pass] is found on the road to the Paii-koii Lake, soon after Sak-ti. Sgar is the same as 
Qarthog of the maps. Stag-la-mkhar (Dvag-la-mkhar) is stated to be situated in Bu-rai't. It is found exactly 
south of the Manasarowar Lake. Oro-fod is a Tibetan province north of Bu-raii. Do-yo (Toyo) I cannot trace 
on a map. Sa-spo (Sa-spo-la) is a large village on the lados, opposite A-loi, the seat of a minister. 

CoMPABATiva TasLB or this CkurAiavr Aooonnnre to tub Tu&bb AurfimimBB 

Cunningham's ' Other Informa- Tshe-brtaa Sgyul-rabs. 

tion ’ (pp.861 sqq.). 

1. Zorawar threatens to invade 1. Zoravar threatens to invade 

Yarkand and Tibet. Yarkand and Tibet. 

2. In May, 1841, he marches to 2. Bu-tbog is seited'andidinidered. 2. Bu-thog is conquered ; a fort is 

Wam-le, Bkra-4is>sgah, Bu- bnilt at 

thog and Sgar. 
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Cunningham's ' Other Informs* 
tion 

8. He establishes his headquarters 
at Tlrthapur on the Sutlej. 

4 . Ba6tl*B&m is stationed at Stag* 

la>mkfaar» on the Kamali 
river. 

5. Bahlm-Khftn and Ohul4.m*Khan 

of ChU'iod plunder 8pi-ti. 

C. On the 7th November No*no- 
Bsod-nams' force is annihilated 
at Ear-dam. On the 19th 
November he and Ghulam- 
Kh&n are taken prisoners. 

7. Zorawar advances from Tlrtha- 

pur. On the 12th December 
be is beaten and killed. 

8. Among the prisoners are Ahmad- 

Shah of Baltistan, General 
Rai-siii, Obulftm-Khan, No-no* 
Bsod-namS) the minister of 
Bab-sgo. 


Tshe-brtan. 

8. The Dogras dam up the water of 
a river in Grog-po-rab-gsum 
and the Tibetans retire. 


7. The Dogras follow the Tibetans 

to Upper Grog-po-rab-sum ; 
Zorawar is beaten and killed. 

8. Peace is concluded and an 

agreement written. 


Rgyal^rabs, 

8. Zorawar goes to Bu-rau, and 
comes back to Sgar, where he 
establishes his headquarters. 

4. Bastl-R&m is stationed at Do-yo. 


6. The garrison at Stag-la-mkhar 
is annihilated by the Tibetans. 


7. Zorawar is encamped at Do-yo. 

The Tibetans from Stag-la- 
mkhar beat and kill him. 

8. Among the prisoners are Mgon- 

po No-no -Bsod-nams, the 
ministers of Bab-sgo and Sa- 
spo, and Gol&m-Kh&n. 


As certain place-names, in particular Do-yo and Grog-po-rab-gsum, have not yet been traced on any map, 
we do not yet know how far the agreement between the three accounts extends. A song on Zorawar's death 
is found in my History of Western Tibet (p. 109). 


Between Mgon-po, the steward [of He-mi], and the Tibetans an agreement was 
made, and Mgon-po sent a secret letter to La-dvags : The Wazir is dead, and the 
Tibetan army is reported in pursuit. Therefore, Upper and Lower [Ladakh], on all 
sides, should be made ready for war.” The astrologer Tshe-dbah-rab-brtan was sent 
in advance [with this letter]. Mgon-po himself intended to watch events, saying, p. 52. 
“ The Tibetans will gather an army ! ” ; and so he arrived later. Lha-bdag-Tshe-rih- 
stobs-rgyas, the Wazir's quartermaster, had to supply the garrison of the castle of 
La-dvags and the Si-pas with food, grass, and wood. When the Wazir was dead, 
and no grass or wood arrived from Upper and Lower Ladakh, he said to the Kumidan 
and Magna, tihe IhanadAr : 1 am not sure whether grass and wood will arrive ! It 

looks like a rebellion. I do not know what will happen ! ” Then these two became 
reflective also. They sent a petition to the Ser-kar [Jammu], and asked for an army. In 
accordance with what had been said [before] Mgon-po, the steward, and the noblemen 
of G&am (Lower Ladakh) held a consultation. During winter, they equipped an army ; 
and in the spring they sent the hosts from Upper and Lower Ladakh, Sbal-ti, Kha-pul, 
and Ldum-ri^ito Leh]. A Tibetan captain of the archers, 100 cavalry, and 500 infantry 
were posted at Lce-hbre. Then the T.>adAHii army surrounded both the Ki-la and 
the Cha-hon» and threw up entrenchments. Then thev fought for twelve days without 
intsnakpmn. {Cm VS.) In the Ki-la there were 60 Sifl-pas under Magna, the 
Thiiiadir ; in the Gba-htHi then were 800 Bal-tan IS-pas under a Kumidan. (Ce MS.) 
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Oil tlio following day [the Tibetans] surrounded the Cha-bon. The Kumidan was 
stationed at the Chag-rab (?) of the Cha-bon, and the Sbal-ti army was [encamped] 
round the gate of the same. Suddenly Miya-Ranu, together with 30 Si-pas sword in 
hand, issued from the Ki-la, careless of life and death. At first they surprised the 
Shal-tis ; and after they had killed several Sbal-tis the Sbal-tis fied. Then half the 
Pal-tans left the Cha-bon ; but the combat came to a stop, and all the Ladakhi soldiers 
returned to their encampment. From that day for six days they fought night and 
day without intermission. At that time a letter arrived [at Leh with the news] that 
Dewan Hari-cand and Wazir Tunu had reached Kha-la-[r]t8e with a great army (Ca MS. ) 
and several guns. [Cc MS.) At night all the [Tibetan] soldiers encamped around the 
Ki-la assembled in the castle. On the next morning the King’s minister, the Tibetan 
Lhags-tshe-rin-stobs-rgyas, destroyed the bridge at Lig-tse and remained [there] 
for several days. The Dewan Sahib arrived at Slel (Leh) and pursued the fugitives. 
Within two days he annihilated every trace of the [Tibetan] entrenchments and started 
in pursuit. At first he fought against those 600 Tibetan soldiers who were stationed 
at the Lce-bbre monastery, and killed as many as possible. The remainder were 
seized and sent to Slel. Then the Dewan Sahib, the Wazir Sahib, and the soldiers 
marched across the Byah-la [pas.s] to Hdor-khug. Also the Tibetan army, the king, 
and the ministers of La-dvags fled from Lig-tse and went to Kluh-gyog-ma. Together 
with them an auxiliary force, consisting of the minister Zur-khah and Ra-ga-6a and 
5,000, arrived at Kluh-gyog-ma. They established a camp, and remained there. 
Afterwards about 2,000 Tibetan soldiers were sent off to fight [the Dogras]. On the 
plain of Rdo-khug they fought against the Dewan’s soldiers for one day ; but, being 
no match for them, they retired to their encampment. On the following day the soldiers 
of the Wazir and Dewan Sahib marched to Kluh-gyog-ma. There were mountains 
close on both sides of the brook, and they established their camp on both banks. For 
ten or eleven days they fought together ; but neither side gained a victory or was beaten. 
One day, when the Si-pas, breaking up their camp, engaged in skirmishes, the cold of 
the plain caused much harm to the Si-pas, and an officer, Kumidan Maca-Sih, died. 
The cook of the Zib-chod (commissioner) cast fire [into the Dogra camp], and caused 
a conflagration in their camp, which did much harm. So they went back to the 
camp. After that Thah-pa Bsod-nams-bbyor-ldan advised [the Dogras] to flood the 
Tibetan camp with water. He spoke to the Wazir and the Dewan, and the brook was 
dammed up ; the narrow place [between the hills] was clos^, and the water forced 
upwards. After three nights and days had elapsed the Tibetan camp on the plain 
became flooded with water. Their equipment, the powd«r, etc., became wet. As no 
other course was left, the Tibetans bowed their heads. The Wazir and the Dewan 
carried the following off to Slel ; PHi-ia-kra, the captain of the archers, Ba-ga-4a, 
Zur-khah, and together i^ith them fifty officers and men. The bulk of the army was 
allowed to retire, and they returned [to Tibet]. When Ra-gar4a arrived at the 
steep defile of Wam[-le], he swallowed the diamond di his golden finger-ring and died, 
p, 68. The captain of the archers and Zur-khah were botii escorted to Slel, and there peace 
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was concluded. The conquered La-dvags, according to the frontiers it had during 
the times of the [Ladakhi] kings, was annexed by the high government. On the 
Tibetan side of the frontier everything remained under Tibet. From Tibet the Tibetan 
government-merchants and from Ladakh the bi-annual merchants (lo-phyag) were to 
travel according to the former custom. The Ladakhi merchants were allowed to travel 
to Sgar, Ru-thog, and wherever they pleased ; and the Tibetan merchants of Byah 
[than] were allowed to travel- to La-dvags. Everything was arranged exactly as it 
had been during the times of the former [Ladakhi] kings, and a contract was written. 
Then the captain of the archers was set free. Zur-kliah was taken to Jam-bu, where he 
w'as presented to Serkar MahArAja Gu-lab-Sih. He was shown grace, and, having 
been presented with a brocade suit [kinkhah], a golden ring, a girdle, and several other 
suits, he retjirned [to Tibet]. (Ca MS.) Ever since that time the Tibetans and Dogras 
have lived in peace (good order) without war ; the bi-annual trade [lo-phyag and 
g'zuh-tshoh) going on as before, according to the contract made. The Dewan 
Haricand promised to reinstal all the Tibetan ministers, and the Ladakhi king and queen 
with their whole court. From Gahs-ri in Tibet used to be sent via the king of La-dvags 
several men as servants, whom the king passed into the hands of the Dewan Haricand 
and the Wazir, and they then went to the castle of Slel. Henceforward in La-dvags 
not a single one of the old nobles retained the power which he had possessed during 
the old king’s reign. However, the Dewan Haricand and the Wazir said, ‘ Only 
the minister Rig-bdzin, formerly a servant of the late Wazir Zorawar, who died in 
Pu-rah (Bu-rah), shall remain for ever, without change, a servant of the government ! 
and so they committed to him the entire government of La-dvags and made him minister. 
Then the Dewan and the Wazir both took the I.>adakhi noblemen, among them the 
Leh minister Dhos-grub-bstan-bdzin, ’A-jo-Mgon-po, and Bslab-dag-tshe-rih-stobs- 
rgyas along with them, and returned to IJjammu. In La-dvags they left the minister 
Rig-hdzin, and Magna the Thanadar, together with the soldiers in the Ki-lA. 

NOTES 

The Dogras had two forts at Leh» the Ki*la and the Cha^lion. The Cha-bon forms part of the present 
town of Leh ; the Ki-la is situated about a mile below the commissioner’s compound in Dgar-ba. Lig-tse 
village is on the Indus, above Leh (Map; Likchey). Rdo-khug (Hdor-khug), village west of the Pau-kou 
lake, on the river of the same name (Map: Durgo). The river is a tributary' of the Shayok. Kluu- 
gyog-ma, the valley of the same river. H jam-mu (Jam-bu, Dzam-bu), the capital of the Dogra State. The 
W&zlr’s name seems to be Batunu, not Tunu. Lhags-tsbe-rii’a-stobs-rgyas, Lha-bdag-tshe-rin-stobs-rgyas, or 
Bslab^clag-tshe-riii-stobs-rgyas seem to be one and the same person. 

Comparative Table op this Campaign according to the Three Authorities 

Cunningham’s * Other Informa- Tshe-brtan. Bgyal-rabs. 

tion ' (pp. 854-5). 

1. In spring 1842 the Chinese 1. The Tibetans as well as the 

and Tibetans, numberingabout Lodakhis lay siege to the two 

8,000, lay siege to the fort of forts of Leh. 

Leh. 

2. The Baltie rise. They are soon 

reduced by Wftzir Lakpat. 

T 
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Cunningham’s “ Other Informa- 
tion” 

8. llaricand and Wazlr 

Ratann arrive with fresh 
troops. 

5. The Tibetans flee towards Ru- 

tbog, and take up a strong 
iwfiition. 

6. The Lhasa commander is taken 

prisoner. 


7. Peace is concluded. The old 
boundary between Ladakh and 
Iihnsa-Tibet is re-established. 


Tshe-brtan* 

3. DSw&n Haricand and W&zlr- 

Baiun arrive at Leh with 
8^000 soldiers. 

4. Loe-bbre is conquered by the 

Dogras. 

5. Battle of Chu-aul. The 

Tibetans are beaten. 

6. Ra-ga-sa. the Tibetan general, 

is seized and killed by the 
Dogras. 

7. Peace is concluded. Exchange 

of prisoners. 


Bgyahraht* 

8. D^w&n Haricand and W&alr- 
Tunu arrive at Leh with a 
great army. 

4. Lce-hbre is conquered by the 

Dogras. 

5. The Tibetans receive reinforce- 

ments, numbering 5,000. 
Battle of Bdo-khug, the 
Tibetans are beaten. 

0. The Tibetan camp is flooded 
by the Dogras. Ra-ga-sa, 
Zur-khah, and Pi-Ii-Sakra 
are taken prisoners. Ba-ga- 
itk commits suicide. 

7> Peace is concluded. Trade- 
contract and old boundaries 
re-established. 


Gfifieral Notes, — An interesting song on the minister Diios-grub-bstan-hdzin in prison is among my collection 
of historical folklore. A Sanskrit inscription in the Cig-gtan monastery possibly refers to the Dogra war. 
It speaks of an army and the crossing of a river on inflated skins. Rayim-Khan of Cig-gtan, the hero of the 
‘Polo Song’ (Ladakhi So 7 igs, No. 3), is probably identical with Rayim-Khan of Cig-gtan, of whose tragic 
fate wo hear in Tshe-brtan's account of the Dogra wars. The Rftj& of Baltistan, Ahmad-Kh&n, who was 
taken to Lhasa as a prisoner, possibly returned to Kashmir State territor>\ His grave is shown in Kashtawar, 
as Dr. J. Hutchinson tells me. In Sherring's Weste7it Tibet (p. 198) is reproduced a photograph called * The tomb 
of Zorawar Singh taken near Taklakar. As Dr. Longstaff points oat, the ruin looks far too old to be Zorawar’s 
grave. He connects the ruin with Haidar’s Tibetan campaign in 1582 A.D. A * Song of Zorawar’s wife ’ is found 
translated in my Histoi'y of Western Tibet (p. 169). A document relating to the peace-contract between Tibet and 
Jammu is found in 8. Ch. Das’ Yig-bskur-mam-hzag^ p. 52. This reproduction is so full of mistakes that 
it IS practically unintelligible ; but the names Zur-khai'i and Lde-mkhan (D5w&n) Haridzan may nevertheless 
deciphered. 


X. (C MS.) The Later Hbtoiy of La-dvags, beginning with the Rule of 

Maharidza Gulab-Sing^ 

During the lifetime of Sri Mah&r&dza Gul&b-Sing (c. 1842-57 A.D.), reigning over 
the capital ; Jam>bu, Ka>iir, La-dvags, Sbal-ti-yul, Bu-rig. Zabs-dkar, Kaatarawar, 
Bdur>ka, Dza-srod-dri, and Spyi-ti, in La>dvags the taxes of the great peasants 
amounted to 7 Rs. ; of those who had only half [a portion of fields and houses], to 
3 Rs. 8 As. ; and of those who possessed only a quarter portion, to 1 R. 13 As.' The 
nobility, the Prime Ministers, and the {other] ministers had to taxes in o(mi* 
formity with the monasteries; the taxes of the greater [noblemen] amonnting to 
70 Rs., of the ministers to 30 Rs. ; while those of the smaller nobility were fixed at 
19 Rs. All the monasteries were treated proportionately. 

NOTES 

Most of the plaee-nunes mentioned in the above account are vrall known. Only Bder>ka tad Daa-arad* 
dri are unknown to me. The spelling Ka-sbir (Kashmir) is interesting, as pointing to the hytK^etieal Pfifcrit 
spelling Kaivira. It is struige to find 8pi-ti mentioned among the poaseeetona of <}ulih Singh. At pseaent it 
certainly does not belong to Kashmir, bnt to British India. 
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Ftom.CaQnil)g^in’8 ‘ Other Information ’ (p. 85$) we learn that ‘ in the autumn of 1840, during the rebellion 
of Shaikh Imtai-ud Din in Kashmir, there was a slight disturbance lu Zahs-dkar, which was pruinptly 
repressed by the Wftzir Bastl-Rftm, who is now *‘one of the confidential servants of Maharaja Oulilb Singh 
Since then the whole country bos I)een quiet: and the passive Tilietans liave yielded to a power which they 
8nd it unsafe to resist.' 

When his son, MahSxAdza Rambir-Sin, reigned (c. 1857-83 a.d.), all the Ladakhi 
villages and peasants’ [estates] which had suffered during the time of the former 
Dewans (during the Dogra war) were re-established. The village taxes were removed, 
and the custom-house fees of La-dvags were abolished. The register of peasants 
which had been previously drawn up by the ThanadAr Magna and the Prime Minister 
Rig-bdzin and which had remained [in force] till Basti-Ram’s time was abolished. In the 
Bi-kir-mi (Vikrama) year 1922 (1865 a.d.) Meta Mahgal-Sih, the son of Meta Basti-Ram, 
drew up a new list of peasants. The taxes on a full [share of] fields and houses were 
fixed at 7 Rs. 11 As. ; on half [a share] 3 Rs. 5 As. 3 Paisa ; on a further half (half of p 54- 
half one quarter) [share] 1 R. 15 As. 3 Paisa. A full share of victuals [to be paid as 
taxes] was fixed at one bushel and 20 bre of wheat ; 5 ser of butter ; 2 mtn of 
wood of roots, and 20 ser of wood of Tar. (As this is wood brought from [the village 
of] Tar in Gsam, having to be paid annually as a kind of tax, it was called Tar wood.) 
Things remained as stated above for twenty-one years, down to the Hindu Bi-kir-mi 
year 1941 (1884 a.d.). This king ruled in great happiness and power ; his dominions 
spread and flourished ; the harvests and the years were good ; the water even became 
soft (or abundant ?) ; and not a hand’s breadth of ground remained unploughed. 

He mode a law-[book] called Kanun. All the soldiers were forbidden to take anything 
except their proper wages from anyone in the country, be he strong or weak ! During 
the reign of this king the salt mine of La-dvags {tshva-kha), borax, soda, iron ore, 
and a gold mine were discovered. Water was led [in canals] to the [dry] plains ; and 
Meta Mahgal-Sih founded R&mbirpur (the town of Rambir-Sih) ; Rhmpur (the town 
of R&m-Sih at Chu-sod) ; [the garden] Mahgal-Bag (the garden of Mahgal-Sih near 
Cah-ga) ; and Partibpur (the town of Partab-Sih in Ldum-ra). Great numbers of 
merchants came from all the frontiers, and cheats abounded ; valuables arrived from 
the great cities, a vast store. People became clever and sharp ; [they learnt] Persian 
and Drug-ra (Dogra, Sanskrit) grammar and arithmetic ; they became haughty and 
bad in many respects. In Pal-dar a mine (treasure) of in/fa-nila (sapphire) was 
discovered. With regard thereto that [event] Bla-ma Bkra-sis-bstan-bphel of the 
Stag-sna monastery of La-dvags in the year 1938 (1881 a.d.), or in the ninth month of 
the Tibetan earth-snake year (1869 a.d. -p 12 = 1881), made a petition. He was 
equal in character to the teachers of old. He wished to meet with the great Sri- 
Mah&rSdza and on the occasion of accompanying the high government (the Mah&r&ja) 
out of Kashmir, in 1938, when [leaving] P&mpur of Kashmir, he told [the Mah&raja], 
without letting it become known to anyone of the nobility (?) — I myself (Munshi 
Tdie-rifi-dpal-rgyas) was travelling from P&mpur with the great lama. The lama was 
sent to Pal-dar, and by way of dever Ixicks and prayers to the Jewels {dkan-nt£hog, 
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i.e. the deity) on the paxt of the great lama he succeeded in examining [the mine] and 
carrying away from the mine along with him about 20 maunds of nilim (sapphire). 
At Jammu he presented them to the high Mah&radza, who was much delighted. 
The lama, whilst living at Jammu, received a monthly salary of 120 Rs., and was 
promised an annual donation of 60 Rs., if he should prefer to live at a different place. 
It was arranged that henceforth people should be prohibited from taking nilim (sapphire) 
from the mine. It is rumoured that for a long time the superintendents of the Lahul 
trade, beginning with Bsod-nams-dhos-grub, had through obtaining sapphires lived 
in affluence and enjoyment like gods. (A few words uncertain.) The Mah&r&dza, 
having secured this mine [for himself], posted there an officer with 100 Si-pas as a guard ; 
so the government became owner of the mine. The precious sapphires, being polished, 
were passed on at 200-500 Rs. a told. Thus this king was exalted beyond his great 
forefathers. In the Darb&r of the great English queen he ranked before all the other 
minor kings of India. He had a throne, number I, and a salam of 41 guns. He [also] 
received the title of “ Great King No other r&dza was equal to Dew&n Kirpa-R&m, 
Wazir Punu, and the Dew&n’ s son, ’A-nat-R&m, these three ; they were of one mind and 
skilled in affairs. From the time of the acquisition of the sapphire mine in Pal-dar 
the Mah&r&dza’s health became weak ; he became unhappy, and the regularity in 
affairs suffered (was shaken). He introduced a K on-sol (council or councillor) to do 
the government work. [All this happened] in accordance with a Tibetan prophecy, 
where it is said : — 

In the kingdom of Modu-Hor 

Tliere appeared an incarnation of a Bodfaisatva, 

And the law [of Buddha] os well as the government began to spread! 

p. 55. This king reigned for about 28 years. The Kingdom of Pu-nac (Punch) was given 
to the king’s brother, R&dz& Muti-Sih. He himself had three sons. When he was [still] 
in good health, the eldest son, Mah&r&dza Part&b-Sih, was made Lord of the kingdom ; 
the second, R&m-Sih, became field-marshal ; and the third (youngest), ’A-mar-Sih, 
became the head of the Darmarthas (Dharma-’&t-mas). Each of them received a j&gir, 
and all their wishes were fulfilled. During the reign of this king salaries were given, 
ranging from 2,000 Rs. in the case of the higher (nobility) to 8 Rs. in the case of officials 
and soldiers {si-pa). Everywhere the higher officials (nobility) were placed in higher 
positions than those held by their forefathers. Accordingly, they received their 
spheres of work in their home-lands (own lands) ; and could show kindness [to their 
people] as before. Their salaries were also raised. The wazirs (viz. the wazir of 
La-dvags, etc.) were given between 900 and 1,000 Rs. monthly. These were granted 
only when their services were approved. The king did not wish that taxes should be 
imposed in the kingdom of La-dvags according to the particular pleasure of the wazirs 
and other people, as had been the case formerly. In the year 1938 (a.d. 1881) Jonsen- 
Sahib became wazir of La-dvags, and he act^ acomding to the Mabftr&dza*s orders 
(viz. according to his orders that he should survey the ground). In his opimon the 
T/s-d akhis were honest men and free from deceit. On the othw hand, tiie expenses 
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of the government were great. And, as he knew [beforehand] that later on a dispute 
would arise [on account of the raising of the taxes], he assembled the nobility of 
La-dvags and [other] people of high rank, the wardens of the He-mi and Lue-bde 
[monasteries], the Kardfirs and others, and told them what was going to happen. 
The country people agreed together, and were ready to pay four annas in addition to 
each four or five rupees [of their taxes]. In addition to this they wrote a letter, and 
everything was in good orders In the year 1939 (1882 a.d.) sea^oral influential and 
several ordinary people held a council under Nand-RAm, the prime minister of Slel 
(Leh), and the prime minister of Ba-sgo. As they did not agree with the wazir 
(Jonsen), they went to Kha-chul (Kashmir) to put up a petition. The great protector 
of the earth said half in fun that they [should pay] two annas [only] in addition to each 
rupee. They saying, ‘We shall not even accept that (turn to that) ! ’, the government 
became angry, and the wazir himself even, Nayib Deru-Mal, Munsi Don-chod, Bisin- 
Dfts, and other mun^s, numbering thirty [in all] were sent to survey the country. The 
ground was surveyed in such a manner as had never been seen before. At first turrets 
(seals) were erected along the frontier. Then square turrets [were erected] between tl»e 
countries (provinces?), and the various villages were divided by turrets [from one 
another]. Inside these the lands good and bad, according to the existing plans, 
the fertile valleys (water- valleys), the water canals, the willow grove.s, the 
lucerne fields, [in short] in those places of which plans, etc., existed from the times of the 
[Ladakhi kings], were marked off by little turrets of blue pwe with flags of al-wan 
attached. The ground between the turrets was measured (divided) ; the names of the 
peasant, of the ground, and a number was ^vritten, and a ticket, to be produced on 
demand, was given. The peasant who held it was frightened on his [own] ground, and 
for the future a law was introduced for punishing wrongs. The taxes were fixed in 
accordance with the excellence of the harvest. In the year 1941 (1884 a.d.), by order of 
the Lord of La-dvags, the 8even[fold] Maharadza RAmbir-Sih. Dewan ’A-nat-Kam, 
whose paternal home was at ’Amritsar, a man well acquainted with Persian and English, 
was instructed to make a law-book like the Kanun. The taxes weighed heavily [on 
the country] ; while formerly for sixty-one villages with the monasteries they were 
26,942 Rs. 3 As. 2 PaisA, together with wheat 2,510 maundfi 29 aer and 2 pau, butter 
282 mounds 14 ser and 2 poo, ‘ wood of roots ’ 4,395 rdo-sran and 25 bati ; ‘ wood of 
Tar ’ 837 rdo-san and 54 ser, at that time for those same sixty-one villages the taxes 
were fixed at 44,340 Rs. 5 As. 2 PaisA, barley to the value of 1,633 Rs. 1 A., 173 Rs. 1 A. 
as taxes on mills, 319 Rs. 5 As. 2 PaisA as taxes on food, and the equivalent 
of 312 Rs. 6 As. in provisions ; total, 46,778 Rs. 3 As. [in cash], wheat 2,639 mannds 
3 ser and 3 poo, butter 275 mannds 25 ser, ‘ wood of roots ’ 4,240 srail 5 bafi, ‘ wood 
of Tar ’ 986 sran and 29 batis. In the year 1942 (1885 a.d.) the English reigned for a 
time (in between). As bad omens of the destruction of the flower of the life of the p 
Sri-MahArAdza the fields in the whole country [suffered from] rust and cold winds ; the 
sky and the earth became red. On the fourth day of the eighth month of the wood-hen 
year (1883), [or] on the 29th day of the month BAd-ruii of the year 1942 (1885 a.d.). 
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the day when the flower of his life was destroyed, hail fell in La-dvags, and in several 
villages the harvest was not satisfactory. In the same year, in Pftmpilir of Kha-ohul 
(Kashmir) [a child] of unusual shape, neither male nor female, was bom. A great earth* 
quake took place in the country, and the fort, the king’s own castle, as well as the little 
palace (Gzim-chuh), etc., were destroyed. At Slel the bad news of the destruction of 
the flower of his life was heard on the 14th day of the eighth month. Then the nobility 
and the great man, the W&zir, the Hindus as well as the Tibetans, cut off their beards. 
It was forbidden to wear coloured clothes, and they lamented for several months. The 
shops of the bazar were closed for three weeks (?). After that cheerfulness was 
resumed. * 


NOTES 

Pliicp-nanies : — The villaffc of Tar, which is famous for its wood, is situated on the left bank of the 
Indus, in a side valley opiKisite to Snur-la. Of the three towns founded during; the reign of Bambir Singh, 
VIZ., Rauibli’pur, Rauipur, and ParUbimr, J have seen only Rainblrpur. Tt is situated on the right bank of 
the Indus, a little above Khn-rtse. It is already evacuated and >n ruins. In 1870 the Rev. Ileyde found it 
well i>eopled. see MissioiishJaU der Bnidergenieinde, 1871, p. 8G. 1 do not believe that the other towns are in 

a better state. The garden, Mangal-Bagb, is still existing. It is situated in the Indus valley, not far from He-mi. 
The sapphire mine is situated in Zaiis-dkar, on the Pal-dar (Padar) frontier. The lama’s action in betraying its 
e.’^istence to the Maharilja was a kind of treason to his countrymen, who thereby lost a source of income. 
The lama was guided in his action by the wish to make the Kashmir king favourably inclined towards the 
monasteries. Pampiir is a town on the Jhelum, twelve miles above Srinagar. Modu-Hor, the kingdom of the 
lirophecy, is not known to me. The word ‘ Hoc ’ would point to MongoU, Turkomans or Mughals. But 
I cannot see a connexion of this name with the Dogras. 

The Ludakhis have not yet forgotten the Sanskrit school which wras established at Leh during the first 
years of Dogra rule. The Tibetan pupils received Sanskrit names, which were kept up during their lifetime. 
Some of the Sanskrit MS. books of that time are still found in houses at Leh. In 1861 Heyde found forty 
pupils in the Sanskrit school. Of particular interest is the note that maps of the cultivated districts existed as 
early as the days of the Ladakhi kings. Such majm have not yet come to light. .Mr, Johnson, w&zlr of Leh 
and first settlement officer of the country, must have been a remarkable man, in spite of a few faults. What 
1 know of him was obtained from the Ladakhis, and for this reason I do not know whether it is authentic. 
He is reported to have been an ordinary English soldier, a corporal, who found favour in the eyes of the 
Mabar&ja. He was made wAzIr of Ladakh, and in that position he gained the confidence of the Ladakhis to 
a remarkable degree. He actually took the trouble to study them. At the same time he was a great 
mountaineer, and ascended several of the high peaks around Leh. According to the opinion of the 
Ladakhis Johnson was iK>isoned or murdered by some other offidials, who had become jealous on account of 
his high position in the Maharaja’s confidence. In 1875 a native of Ladakh made to the Bev. Heyde the 
following remark regarding Mr. Johnson : — ‘ Johnson does not take care of the little ston^ which give stability 
to the wair {MissiouRhlatt, 1876, p. 82). He meant that Johnson ought to have inier^ted himself more in 
the state of the ordinary i>easant, instead of making friends with the nobility. In 1877 Heyde found Johnson 
at Chii-Sod, whore he built a fort (thuL^ 1678, p. 108). The inter-relations of the different lists of the taxes 
of Ladakh, as given at the end of the account, are not known to me. 

As to the restoration of the villages which had suffered during the Dogra war, it was not so easily carried 
out. In the Mi&sionshlatt^ 1656, p. 49, we read that the Rev. A. W. Heyde, when he passed through Ladakh in 
1885, found several villages of twenty to thirty houses absolutely empty. In 1865, when he visited Zahs-dkar, he 
was told that one-half of the inhabitants had left the country, being driven to despair by the Dogras. Tiama 
Bkra-4is-b8tan-bphel was apparently the lama who, as early as 1854, instructed the Moravian missionaries in 
Tibetan, and who read the BgyaUrahs with Dr. Karl Marx. In the Mtuumshlatt^ 1881, p. 49| BebHdob in 
his account referring ^1880 gives an interesting characterization of Bkra-iifl:bstan^bldiel. Aeeotding to 
Beb-slob this lama was i^jry polite in the presence of the missionary and false behind bis back. 
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On the 7th day of the fourth month of the fire-dog year (1886), [or] in the year 
1943 (1886 A.D.), the high Sri-Mahfir&dza-Part&b-Sih-Bahftdur was placed on the throne 
at Jammu. To be invested with the Tika (the coloured daub on the Hindu’s forehead, 
see notes), he went to the old former Mandri (Mandar), and there a plate full of [various 
things], different musical instruments, a gun, jewels, gold, pearls, and diamonds, was 
twirled round his head and then thrown outside. Simultaneously there was a salAni 
of forty-CHie guns ; and then the representative of the great • English queen, the 
‘ secretary ’ who lives in India, having presented a garment [to the new ruler], read 
before the assembly : ‘ All the possessions (patrimony) of your father are your own 
dominion,’ and so on. Then 101 guns and the lancers made a sal&m. The other great 
kings, etc., and the R&j& of Kaphurthala made their presentations, viz. horses, mules, 
jewels, crowns made of birds’ tails, kinkhAbs, and various things of which I do not 
know the specific names. The army was present at the meeting-place, and there were 
conjurers, Persian mimics, somersault- jumpers, and wrestlers. Fights of elephants, 
horses, buffaloes, rams, and cocks took place. At night there were lamps, and along 
the roads, wherever you went, on both sides, flag-omamentations. I do not know 
what wonderful tricks were performed by the horses, elephants, and soldiers. For 
strength and dexterity the buffaloes were particularly remarkable. The somersault- 
jumpers performed three somersaults [at a time] in the air, and jumped through 
circles (?) formed by the outstretched arms of nine men. Poles were placed on men’s 
heads, and [others] climbed up them. [There] was rope-walking and other wonderful 
feats. At the same time many vessels of fire (paper lanterns ?) were lit ; and on occasion 
of a banquet in the theatre 3,650 sky-going fires (rockets) were sent off mingling with 
fdie stars. On the following day the high Mah&r&dza was invited to dine with Bam-Sih, 
tiie chief of the army. On the following day, when he went to dine and dance at B&j& 
’A-mar-Sih, R&j& Muti-Sihg, and other people’s invitation, the King of La-dvags, Bsod- 
nams-mam-rgyal, and Bkra-sis-lha-dbah, the King of Mah-spro, were present in Kha- 
chul (Kashmir). At Jammu, Rata-Kri4na-Kol, the w&zLr of La-dvags ; Nag-dbah- 
chos-bzah,the warden of He-mi; the great lama Bkra-dis-bstan-hphel ; the prime minister 
Nand-B&m ; the minister of Sel ; the Ladakhi captain Sulacan ; mun^i Don-grub ; mun^i 
Dpal-rgyas, the Kard&r of Chu-Sod ; Hbrog-mo, the chief of the [wood] gardens of La- 
dvags ; the students of the monasteries, numbering forty persons ; Bkra-Sis, the chief of 
the petitioners (the speaker), and several people from various villages, all presented 
coronation offerings. On that occasion the students performed mask dances and 
Ladakhi games. Then they were made to perform also before the R&jA of Kapurthala, 
who gave them presents and clothes. The taxes weighed heavily on La-dvags, and the 
t^BUHiks of tiie monastery and the warden of He-mi offered a petition. As it was known 
that tile Ladakhis were not on good terms with tiieir w&zir (Rata-Krishna-Kol ?), 
they were sent to the Nawftb of Kha-chul (Kashmir), Sii-Dew&n-Lekhman-Das, who was 
to listen to them. The Hakim did not agree with the petition of the Ladakhis, which 
was as follows : — * If [the taxes of} the monasteries are not settled in the previous way, 
thete oan be no more lai^ presents (?) of tiie monasteries [to the government], no 
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regular sacrifices, no sacrificial lamps, no annual support, no salaries of 12 Rs. for each 
monk annually, no food and drink for the water-carriers and goat-herds, and, moreover, 
p. 07. no more tilling of the ground ! ’ Such and other petitions were offered before tne 
highest authority, [who replied], ‘ From the taxes of the country in general one or two 
annas in eveiy rupee [may be] remitted ; as regards the monasteries, one half of the 
new taxes [may be] remitted ; the other half will be paid ! ’ As they could not agree 
even on that, the great man became angry, and, using oaths, he said, ‘ I will not 
decide ! ’ The government blamed its own servants, and the proverb of ‘ God and the 
hungry man ’ was being fulfilled. The wazlr and the people of the country could not 
agree in their speech, and the old proverb / 

When the falcon and the little bird wrestle, 

The ground becomes covered with feathers! 

was being fulfilled. Whilst Lekhman-DHs, the Nawab of Kha-chul, was investigating 
the case of the Ladakhi petitioners, who had come to Kha-chul from above (La-dvags), 
a letter was actually issued, and a Si-pa and an order were sent to the Ladakhi nobility, 
who were assembled at Jammu, commanding them to start at once [for Kha-chul]. 
They were not even allowed to wait for their house-mates ; and the nobility, after they 
had spent two or three nights on the [open] ground, all huddled together, arrived in 
Kha-chul. There they met with the [ordinary] people of La-dvags. But at that time 
the relatives, near or distant, or people who lived in the same house, would not look 
at one another. The Dewan made a drawing and gave orders that any petitions were 
to be in writing, commanding the two Ladakhi kings, the warden of He-mi, and ten 
leaders (chiefs ?) to write a petition [of their own], and the ordinary people of the country 
to write separately. Thus the Ladakhis, being pressed on three sides, had no more 
consideration for near or far (neighbours or relations). They wrote that there were 
various estates in the country, that there were sites [which had been seized] by beating, 
bribing, or favouring a certain party ; [and they wrote] many bad things about the 
wAzir, which ought never to have been said. In his decision the Dewan [said], ‘ The 
Kings of Tog and Mah-spro both shall retain the jagirs given to them by the government. 
For it w'as right,’ he said, ‘ that a king should have power to impose taxes.’ But the 
42 [Rs.] annually which they had taken in addition [to what was due to them] they were 
admonished to return to the people. To the descendants of Golam-Kh§,n of Chu-M)d, 
(viz.) Salam-Khatun and Golam u'as given a Jdffir, [which has remained in their hands] 
down to the present day. Through the interpession of Ser-Sih, who had formerly been 
in La-dvags as w&zir, the Dew&n said to the kings, the Kard&rs, and the ordinary people, 
’ Tell me how much has been added to the taxes of the subjects in La-dvags in the 
former year 1941 (a.d, 1884) beyond whet had been imposed by Meta-Mahgal-Sih ? 
Besides, how much do you v/ant me to deduct from the taxes imposed by w&zir R&dh&- 
Kri^a ? ’ Thus he said. Then the nobility [of Ladakh] and the ordinary people 
with one accord [answered], ‘ Formerly Mahgal-8ih fixed the taxes in proportion to the 
jffopertyfof the taxed] ; but, since the survey was undertaken, throughexcessive partiality 
things have not gone straight. The rich people haying p^id bribes, some of their formw 
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taxes have been remitted. The poor people have been falsely accused and beaten. 
Women without husbands have been compelled to marry, and those who refused have 
been sent to prison, and . . .” Thereupon the w&zir and his retinue would not listen to the 
petitioners any longer. He rose and beat [the Ladakhis]. What had not been heard of 
since [tiie days of] Zorawar, viz. beating and main force (auction ?), Were practised on the 
occasion of collecting the taxes. Not a jot of the new taxes were remitted. In addition 
to the old taxes imposed during the time from Meta Mahgal to W&zir Jon-sen four annas 
had to be paid on each single rupee. Without having consulted with any of those 
[officials] who had at some former time lived in La-dvags the great Dew&n on the 
14th day of the fifth month of the Fire-Dog year (1886 a.d.) replied to the petition, 

We have certainly listened to the petition of the people of the country, and the high 
and great Sri-Mah&r&ja Part&b-Sih loves his Ladakhi subjects and protects them 
with love ; but in accordance with a council held with Dewftn Lekhman-(Legman)- 
Das, Meta Ser-Sih, Dew&n Her&nand, and Mirza ’Ag-bar Beg he has decided tliat 
they should be charged four annas in addition to each rupee of the old taxes.” Down to 
the year 1942 (1885 a.d.) the taxes had been 32,887 Bs., 2 As., 1 Paisa. There being an 
increase of four annas (to each rupee), the increase was 8,221 Rs., 12 As., and the sum 
total for one year became 41,108 Rs., 14 As., 1 Pais&. Victuals, as butter, root-wood, 
wood from Tar, etc., were fixed at the rate of the old taxes. What had been taken in 
addition to these taxes was returned to all the kings and the nobility. Stamp duties, 
police [contributions], horse-taxes, sheep-taxes, mint-annas (they were formerly paid 
by the ordinary people, the nobility being exempted) were imposed on all, great and p. 68. 
small. Then the people became as happy as before and full of cheer. They were ordered 
to return to La-dvags. In the year 1943 (1886 a.d.), on the fourth day of Har,^ they all 
left Kha-chul. In their lot-casting at He-hbab (Hem-bbab ?) castle the lama Bkra-Sis- 
bstan-bphel recognized the following ; — It was found that the Lha (god) Lha-btsan- 
rdo-rje of the Mkhar-rdzon-poss said the following : — 

At first the weight of the taxes is like a thumb ; 

In the end it is like a Jittle finger ! 

So it was found : it was the Lha who discerned it. In the year 1941 (1884 a.d.) 
a rumour spread that the Mhfidi of the Musulmans had arisen, 

NOTES 

Local names: — Kaphurthala (Eapurtbala), a well-known native state in the Panjab. The Mkhar-rdzon 
pass is found in the range between Ladakh and Nub ra, north of Leb. 

As regards the great quarrel about the taxes, it is of particular interest that the antagonism between the 
nobility and the peasants of Ladakh thereby became evident It was probably of more ancient origin. In the 
prophecy at the end of the account I have taken the word chuh-ma as meaning small The proverb of 
Qod and the hungry man " I do not know. 

The first borrowed Urda word in the BgyaUrabs is found in the account of Sen-ge-mam-rgyal. But Urda 
borrowings have been on the increase ever since. In the last chapters of the RgyaUrabs even a few English 
words are found. 

Borrowed Urda (or Persian) words are the following (for roff. see Index) : — *ab*brag {abrd), outer fold of 

^ fl^hsps this represents the PsniSbl or KSihmlrt Hahr or Hdr (Sanskrit Afddha), the name of a month covering halves of 
June and July.— F. W. T] 

U 
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garment; *al-tvan(alwtln),flB,g,colo\xw; ’a-fia (dnd), anna ; an-re-;ri (angrejri}, English ; 'nr-si (ar^fOi petition ; 
bab-ta (bd/i), cloth; ban-do-basi arrangements; 6a*ra-sa*At6 (&afd great person ; hd-xAr 

(bAxAr)^ market; be-khyim {begam)^ lady; bha-bJui {bdbd), father; bhd^dur (bahddur), brave; bdg (6da&), 
garden; cha-hon (chhd*onl), cantonment; chota-sn-kib (chhofA fdbib), unimportant personage; de-toan 
(ditvAn), jttiniBter ; ha- k im (bdkim), chief ; hu-kum (bukm), command; ja-gir (sdgir)^ rent-free land; ka-nun 
(qAniln)^ law ; kar-dar {kdrddr), magistrate ; ilc&a-/un (/dkdtAn), lady ; kha4un-ban (MAtainband\ a kind 
of house; kha-ya ikhiydl)^ thought; rkyen-khab and kirn-khab (kamlshvdb), gold-embroidered silk cloth; 
ma-he {mahi^a)^ buffalo; mahmal (fnalnuit)^ muslin; ma-na (man), maund; man-dri (mandir), temple; 
ma-iu-ra iniasithAr), famous; mas-jtd {fiiasjid)^ mosque; nie-ta (mihtar), headman; mir-xa (mirxA)^ prince; 
mi-yd {miydu)f master; mun-H writer; nag-sa {naq^a)^ picture; na-yib (ndV&), deputy; 

na-nak^thahi-dhuU N&nak Sh&h rupee; iia-wab {natowdh), governor; na-xar {nagar), tribute, present; ni-lam 
(niZdm), auction ; ni4im {nilam)^ sapphire ; no-kar (naukar), servant ; pal-kyi {pAlkl)^ palanquin ; pabo (pA*o), 
quarter ; pe^ne (pa^), a coin ; ra-sfm (rttsdm), customs ; sag-lad (xaqalAt^ etc.) ^ scarlet cloth ; sa^lani (salAm)^ 
salutation; Sana {sanat), year; sa-ra (sard), mansion, rest-house ; sar-kar^ sxr-kdr (sarkdr), government ; ser, 
a measure ; tha-li (thdli), tin-plate ; tha-na-dar {thdndddr), officer of police ; ti-ka (tlkd), tilak mark 
on forehead; wa-xir (wazir), minister; za^min-dar (zamlnddr) , landlord; zar-rab {garrdb)^ mint- 

master; ri-ri (reduplication of zi on analogy of yo-jo), lady ; zu4um (gtilm), oppression, injustice. 

English yords are the following: — ra-pad, report; nam-bar^ number; iki-ket^ ticket; si-ke-ther, 
secretary; ifcap-^aw, captain ; fta-mii-nar, 'commissioner; fra-ro-mc-far, barometer ; bi-gul, bugle; koA-soU 
council ; ku-mi*dan, commandant ; kam-rag, cambric. 

English names arc :-i-/on-s6;£, Johnson ; Ma-ka-ra-phadt 'hloorcrofi; Elias; Ke-li, Cayley. 

For page-references see the Index. 

XI. Chronological and Taxation Tables 

From the time when King Seh-ge*mam-rgyal gave a site for the Kha-che-mas-jid 
[Kashmir mosque] to the present year, a.d. 1910, 316 years . . a.d. 1594 

From the time when the Gtsug-gtor willow (near the Chu-tha mill) was planted to this 
year, 316 years .......... a.d. 1594 

From the time when Ma-ka-ra-phad (Moorcroft)-S&-hib arrived, during the reign of 
King Tshe-dpal-don-grub, 168 years ...... a.d. 1742 

From the birth of King Hjigs-med-kun-dgab, in the time of Zorawar, to this year, 
70 years ........... A.n. 1840 

From Tshe*dbah-rab*brtan’s flight to Spyi-ti and death there to the present day, 
70 years ........... a.d. 1840 

Since Basti-R&m turned the king’s best field (mother-field), which was called Yah-ma 
or Te-tses-zih, into a bazaar, to this year, 68 years .... a.d. 1842 

Since Ke-li (Cayley), the commissioner, lived at Leh (at first, during two years, Mun-ti 
Ka-rim-Bak^ was in the place of a commissioner) to this year, 46 years A.D. 1864 
Since the meteorological station (barometer) was established and a house built for it 
at Leh, to this year, 31 years ....... a.i>. 1870 

Since Bsod-nams-mam-rgyal was bom (formerly the [royal] salary was 312 Bs., 8 As. ; 

after that year it was 1,800 Bs.) to this year, 33 years . . . A.i>. 1877 

Since the great Sara was built by ’1-lai, the commissioner (Elias), and Jon-sra (Johnson) 
to this day, 43 years .......... A.o. 1867 

Since Pandit B&dhft-Krilna made the polo ground at Ldh to this year, 
25 years ........... A.i>. 1885 
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NOTES 

The above table is of the same type as that given by Csoma de Kords at the end of his Tibetan (iraminar. 

Not all the dates are oorreot. With regard to the first date let me note that it does not refer to the erection of 
a mosquei but to the grant of a site for the same. As to the date of the erection of the Kashmir mosque at 
Leh, it is contained in an inscription above the door of the mosque. According thereto the erection took 
place in the year a.h. 1077 (1667 a.d.), probably during the reign of King Bde-legs-rnam-rg>'al But possibly 
the site for the building was granted seventy years earlier by Seh-ge>rnam-rgyal, whose mother was 
a Muhammadan lady. The willow called Gtsug-gtor is still' in existence at Leh. A pen and ink drawing of this 
tree by Dr. K. Marx was published in Periodical Accounts^ a Moravian Mission magazine (1890, p. 65). The date 
given for Moorcroft is certainly wrong. He visited Ladakh in 1820*2 a.d. King {IjigS'ined'kan-dgah, etc., 
was born in 1835, and according to the chronicles his father Tshe-dbaii>rab-brtan died in the same year ; but 
according to Cunningham he died in 1889 a.d. The bazaar laid out by Bastt'R&m is the present principal 
bazaar of Leh, 1,080 feet long and 170 feet^oad. At first the buildings of the meteorological station were 
erepted on a hill south-east of Leh, At present the meteorological tower is found in close vicinity to the 
Moravian Mission buildings. The missionaries act as superintendents of the station. They entered Ladakh 
in 1886 A.D. The great Sarai built by Mr. Elias is probably that which is found directly south of the 
government hospital. From the Misiionshlatt (1870, p. 84) the following dates may be gathered: the Rev. 

A. W, Heyde met Dr, Cayley at Leh in 1869 ; in 1878 he found Mr. Elias, as Assistant Commissioner, and 
Mr. Johnson, as Wazir, in Leh {ihid,^ 1879, pp. 45-6). Thus Munabi Dpal-rg>^as’ date, 1867, for the erection 
of the Sarai is probably wrong. 

The taxes imposed by Raja Diios-gnib-bstan-bdzin, for six years, amounted to 
9,000 Rs. annually ........ a.d. 1835-1841 

Magna, the Thanadar, was for six years wazir at Leh . . . a.d. 1841-1847 

Basti-Ram was wazir for fourteen years. During the time of these two the taxes 
amounted to 18,000 ........ a.d. 1847-1861 

Mahgal-Sih remained for five years ; the annual taxes rose to 24,000 Rs. a.d. 1861-1866 

'A-li-’Ag-bar remained for four years a.d. 1866-1870 

GaAga-SiA remained for one year a.d. 1870-1871 p. 59. 

Jon-sen remained for twelve years ...... a.d. 1871-1883 

Radha-Kri^na remained for three years . a,d. 1883-1886 

During the time of these four the annual taxes amounted to 32,887 Rs., 2\ As. 

After Radha-Kri4na had surveyed the ground the additional taxes were 8,821 Rs., 14 As., 
or the sum total of the taxes was then fixed at 41,108 Rs., 14 As. 

NOTES. 

The Ladakhis are not very clever at arithmetic, as we see. In the above example, for instance, the sum 
total should, of coarse, be 41,109 Rs., \ Ana. The numbers relating to the taxes, as given in the above table, 
are in close agreement with those given at the end of the account of PartAb-Siugh’s reign. But the high 
numbers given at the end of the account of Ranblr-Singb's reign cannot be traced elsewhere. Possibly those 
high numbers were obtained by adding the value of the taxes in provisions to the taxes in cash. According 
to the MiseiomblaU, 1683, p. 58, Johnson left Leh in 1882 ; IUdh&-Krishpa arrived there in October, 1882. 

During the time of the [Ladakhi] kings the peasants had to pay as taxes 1 jahu (3^ As.) 

each. 

During the time of the kings each peasant had to give 1 srail of straw. 
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As a special kind of forced labour, all the peasants had t)o bring from Phyi-glih (Ci-lih) 
800 Bran of wood, and from Tar of Nah-sih (?), Shon*dar (Hundar) of Iidum-ra. 
two outlying places, as much wood as was needed. Beyond this no taxes or 
tribute were taken, it is said, from the zamind&rs. 

During the six years of RAj& Dnos-grub-bstan-bdzin the taxes were 9,000 Bs. 

From R&jA Dhos-grub-bstan-bd^in till Basti-R&m, during twenty-six years (?), the 
annual taxes were 18,000 Rs. 

After the new list of peasants was drawn up, the new taxes together with the SpaA-bcag 
[tax on meadows] were 24,000 Rs. 

The taxes paid till Jon-sen[’s wazirat] were 32,887 Rs., 2 As., 1 P. 

The sum total was finally fixed at 41,108 Rs., 14 As., 1 P. ' 

In tlie year 1957 (1900 a.d.) an arrangement [survey] was made : the taxes were fixed 
at . . . [Has uoi yet been ascertained ; will be reported as soon as knowm.] 

In the year 1966 (1909 a.d.) an arrangement [^survey] was made : the taxes were fixed 
at . . . [Has not yet been ascertained ; will be reported as soon as known.] 

This register, [based] upon inquiries addressed to Mun-si Dpal-rgyas, was written 

down by me, Yoseph Tshe-brtan. 


(Later addition.) Table of taxes for Ladakh, from [the country] 
druh (Larnayuru). 

In the year 1966 (1909 a.d.) the taxes were fixed as follows : — 


In cash annually ...... 43,266 Rs., 

Wheat annually to the value of ... 2,977 Rs., 

Barley annually to the value of ... 7,022 Rs., 

Wood annually to the value of . . . . 3,000 Rs., 

Mill-tax annually amounting to . . .3,119 Rs., 

Tax on goats and sheep annually amounting to . 1,833 Rs., 


above Gyun- 


12 As. 
8 As. 
8 As. 
0 As. 
12 As. 
0 As. 


Sum total . . . 61,209 Rs., 8 As. 


NOTES 

With the above account of tue state of taxation during the times of the Ladakhi kings Tshe-brton’s 
account, referring to King Tsbe-dpal-rnam-rgyal’s reign, should be compared. There can be no doubt that 
the Ladakhis had a better time under their own rulers. It is difficult to see how the twenty-six years between 
Dhos-grub-bstan-bdzin and Bastl-BAm come in. From what is said under iMter Addition ii seems to follow 
that all the numbers given above refer only to a small part of the country, viz. Ladakh from Larnayuru to 
the Paii-ko:i lake. 
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I. The Chronicles of Zans*dkar 

INTRODUCTION 

In 1907» when stationed at Kyelang, Lahul, I made the acquaintance of a member 
of a family of chiefs of Ste-sta (Ti-sta) in Zahs-dkar, who passed through Lahul on his 
journey to India. As the chiefs of Ste-sta claim to belong to the family of the former 
kings (vassal-kings) of Zahs-dkar, I asked their representative to tell me if they were in 
possession of a chronicle. The kingdom of Zahs-dkar came to an ignominious end in 
the Dogra War, and at Dpah-gtum, the capital, no ancient documents seem to have 
escaped the ravages of time. The chief of Ste-sta said that his family kept an old 
chronicle at Ste-sta, which, as ho believed, was somewhat similar to the La-dvags- 
rgycd-rabs. The latter assertion does not hold true ; but my informant had probably 
never taken the trouble to read the document. 

When the Bev. G. Hettaseh of Kyelang, in 1908, went on an itinerant tour to 
Zahs-dkar, I asked him to make inquiries about the chronicle at Ste-sta, and, if jtossible, 
to have it copied. Mr. Hettaseh did according to my wish, and had the ciironicle 
copied by my munshi, Bzod-pa Bde-chen of Kyelang. The accompanying text is based 
on Bzod-pa’s copy, which consists of two folio sheets of Tibetan paper. 

As a glance at the copy shows, the original at Ste-sta must be in a perilous condition. 
Whole passages are in quite the wrong place, and the orthography leaves very much 
to be desired. In many parts the writing is almost illegible, and Bzod-pa had to rc-write 
many words and even sentences, which he had at hrst misunderstood. The text con- 
tains a great number of local names, which in many cases it would have been impossible 
for me to recognize as such, had not Bzod-pa thoughtfully marked a good number of 
them by adding the word yul (* land,’ ‘town ’) above or below them. In the same 
manner he also marked the clan names, by adding the word rus (‘ bone,’ ‘ ('Ian ’), 
and some of the house-names, by adding the word gron. 

As we learn from a note at the end of the MS., the Ste-sta chronicle is only an 
extr-iet from a larger book, which once existed (or still exists ?) at Phug-thal. '.riie book 
of Phug-thal is called Bo-yig (more correctly Hho-yig), which means ‘ letter of 
measure.’ It is apparently a book containing a list of the numbers of bushels 
which each peasant in the dependent villages had to send annually to the Phug-thal 
monastery. For this reason the lasiorical portions ''f the bf*ok centre about Phug-thal. 
They tell the story of the various grants that were made at varioa& a < +bat 
monastery. 

As regards the history and archeeology of Zahs-dkar very little has as yet been 
done. I maj' mention an article of my own entitled ‘ Kleine archiiologische Ertriige 
einer Missionsreise nach Zangskar in Westtibet ’ (ZDMO., vol. lx, pp. 015-61, and 
vol. Ixi, pp. 645-7). Then a note on some ancient sculptures at ’A-tih in Zahs-dkar 
appeared in the Indian Antiquary, 1908, pp. 332-3 ; and, in addition, I am in posses^^inn 
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of a few hand-written notes by the Rev. G. Hettasch, which he made during an itinerant 
tour along the Dkar-rgyags brook. The brook is repeatedly mentioned in the 
chronicle. As Mr. Hettasch passed through a district which is of particular interest in 
coimexion with the chronicle, I wall briefly give his notes : ‘ Leaving the Lahul valley, 
and crossing the Shinggo (Sih-kun) pass, we first reached Kargyag (Dkar-rgyags). Here 
we noticed the foundations of an ancient castle. The walls are very well built. Then 
we went to Drah-rtse. This is the seat of a Ga-ga (nobleman). Above the present village 
is situated an ancient monastery, if not a whole towm. Ste-sta, on the left bank of the 
stream, is the seat of a No-no (chief). Between Ste-sta and Bya (Bcah-ba), the next stage, 
ancient rock carvings were noticed. Bya is situated on the right bank of the stream. 
Above Bya the ruins of an ancient monastery, and below Bya those of an ancient castle, 
could be seen. On the bank opposite Bya ancient rock-carvings and inscriptions were 
noticed. Copies were made of the latter. (These inscriptions remind us of those at 
’ A-lci, in Ladkkh ; they are written in an ancient type of dbu-med, and cannot be later 
than A.D. 1000. — F.) From here a road branches off to the Phug-thal monastery. At the 
celebration of the Tshes-bcu festival a dried human hand, which once was cut off a 
Mongol, is publicly exhibited at Phug-thal. Span, the next stage, is situated on a brook 
Avith a stone bridge. Above it may be seen the ruins of a castle and deserted fields. 
Opposite Span, on the other bank of the stream, rises the town of lohar (G 3 d-char). 
The town is still in its ancient position on the top of a steep rock. Above it we noticed 
a deserted monastery and a square tower. The well-known Mu-ne monastery is situated 
between ibeha (Bib-cha ?) and Re-ru.’ 

Zahs-dkar has the honour of having housed Csoma de Kdros at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The place where he is said to have lived is given in Duka’s 
Lift of Csoma as Yah-lha. I have not yet been able, however, to trace a town of that 
name on any map of Zahs-dkar, nor does it occur in the chronicles. Possibly Yah-lha 
is a clerical error for Bzah-la, a well-known village of Zahs-dkar : see the next chapter. 

As regards the many names of plaees contained in the chronicle, we may refer to 
the map, in which are entered all the names which it is possible to locate. 


TEXT 
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NOTE ON THE TEXT 

Cleiical orrora havt* in most castes been corrected. In doubtful cases other jwssible readings are added 
III lirackets. Passages which are evidently in the wrong place have also been put in brackets. In the case*bf 
local names I have had to make n selection among various spellings. The name of the Dkar-rgyogs river is 
everywhere spelled Oar-za. 


TRANSLATION 

[This is] an abridged mode of telling the tale of the origin of Zah.s-dkar. Under 
tlio protection of the reverend lamas, who are an assemblage of well-being and complete 
excellence, and the tutelary deities, the fairies, and the protectors of religion, may we 
all find entire gratification of our nine desires ! The high ICing Ge-sar of Glih came 
to this blessed Zahs-dkar, where the religion of heaven and earth arose, and he broke 
the whole earth with his feet. ’U-rgyan-pa-dma came, and exorcized the demons ; he kept 
down the bad Sa-bkra.‘ The female ogre was as if she had fallen on her back. The 
Sa-ni and Ka-ni-ka monasteries were erected, on the head of the region, the Gfia-nam- 
gu-ru monastery of Pi-pi-tih on the heart, and the Gna-nam-gu-ru [monastery] of 
Byams-gliii on the feet. He uttered a prophecy similar to that of the Bde-ldan 

(Sukhavati) cemetery of India, [as follows]: — ‘The door-keeper in the east [of Zahs-dkar] 

✓ 

will be Tse-rc, in the south Dpal-lha-mo (Sri-Devi), in the west Dur-lha-khrug-pa, in 
the north Yid-bzin-gyi-nor-bu (Cintamani). Its treasure-keeper will be Jo-mo-Spyan- 
geig-ma!’ There is also a prophecy [relating] to Sa-ni-tshog, Bya-rnams-dur-sih, 
and Dur-bya. There is also a prophecy that it would be a place of assembly for the fairies. 
The origin of the country is [as follows] ; — In the beginning Kan-thag-sa and Ri-nam 
arose in the north, Bib-ca and Ku-mi in the south. Then the others arose in their 
order. 

At the time of the extensioti [of the settlements Zahs-dkaf] was under Kashmir. 
When the castle of Draii-rtsc was seized by the Kham-pas (Tibetans), a great 
flight of men and horses took place in all directions; and after that harm was done 
in various ways. In retaliation an army was led [by the Kashmiris ?] against the 
throne of Gu-ge, and then the country of Zahs-dkar and all its castles were burnt with 
fire. Many men were killed. The remainder were carried off, and the country became 
empty. As many men arrived here afterwards from all directions, the country rose 
again. Dpah-gtum was taken by [the clan of] Zah-ruh, Byah-hos (the north) by 
[the clan of] Skya-pa, Stoh-sde by [the clans of] Lha-sa, Guh-blon, and 
Khyi-snh. 

At that time many thieves, robbers, and such folk appeared. But, as a great 
mkhas-dman (counsellor) arose also, he invited the great god (king) Sskya-thub-pa 
from Spyi-ti and Gu-ge. All the people of Zahs-dkar acknowledged him their king. 
A queen was brought for him from Hbru-Sal (Gilgit). Next year, when he was on his 
nuptial tour, the king of Yab-sgod carried off the queen, and then king Sag-[kya]-thub- 
[pa] died. 


* Or 18 it Sa-dffra, * enemy of the earth * ? — F. W. T. 
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Later on a son was born to tiie queen. 8he nursed liim while he was a babe. When 
he was five years old Yab-sgod-pa (or the king of Yab-sgotl) said, ‘ He is not my son ! ’ 
refused to own him, and [the boyj went to Kashmir. As lie lived among the Cla-rogs 
(poor people ?) and exhibited a poor appearance, nobody knew whether he was of good 
or bad family. But, when he mounted grandly on an elephant and taught it manners 
and made it bow its knees [before himj and it bowed its knees before Sag-thub’s 
son, they knew that he was of noble extraction. He was given the name Seh-gc-ldor, 
and he received a daughter of the King of Kashmir [as his wife]. They gave him 
the kingdom of Ka-skra-bar (Kashtawar), where he dwelt. 

Three sons were born to him, the eldest of whom received Ka-skra-bar. The two 
(others) went away with their children. Blo-bzah-lde received the southern part 
of the kingdom [of Zahs-dkar], including the region within the Dpon-tse brook. Kliri* 
nani-[dpal]-lde received the region to the north of the water, and in addition to it 
Tsha-zar, Bzah-la, and the region down to the brook of 31c-lts(‘. During the time of 
Blo-bzah-lde a chief called Dpab-dar went there from Gu-gc and presented to the king 
a golden saddle and a turquoise bridle, and begged the three villages of Bib-ca, 
Bcah-ba, and Sun. The chief Dpab-dar conspired with the men of those three villages, 
killed seventeen merchants of Yar-yul (Yar-luh ?), and hid [their corpses] in the bank 
[of the river]. But the high water of the summer carried off [the corpses], and punish- 
ment pursued the originators [of the crime]. As they could not thrive at Sun, they 
fled to the middle of Mar (Ladakh ?). 

At that time Blo-bzah-lde had three sons Tshaii-rgyal-po, the eldest, received 
the region within the dividing waters of the Dpon-tse, Dbyi-khal, the Tsan-ldan 
road of Mar-glih as far down as the valley of ’Ag-tse ; Bcalj-ba also was made over 
during that time. [To the one called Bde-mchog-skyabs . . . (Text out of order) ... to 
Tshah-rgyal-po, the eldest, Ra-dug-rgyal-po, the middle one, and the youngest, called 
Bde-mchog-skyabs. . . .] Nah-so of Bib-ca was kept for Dpafi-dar’s son. King 
Ra-dug received the country down to the valley in the innermost corner of Mar-thah ; 
upwards to the Tsha-zar- Ale-ltse valley ; the upper road of Stoh-sde of Phug-thal ; 
[the region] within the ‘ black rock ’ of Za-phyag ; the Ya-nam lake ; the region 
down to Tho-mo-che on the Gar-za brook. This is the territory of Stoh-sde. At that 
time Blo-gros-dpal-grub was governor (or chief of the huntens'?) of Stoh-sde. Bde- 
mchog-skyab[s]-pa received part of Sto-sta, as far down as the ’Ag-tse valley ; [the 
region] within the Gar-za brook ; and [the region] mthin the Sih-kun pass. 

During the reign of Khri-nam-dpal-lde’s son Rgyal-bsam-rin-chen-dpal-lde and the 
queen mother Hdzom-pa, being patrons of [the lama] Byah-sems, Dags-rkah, Kar- 
lah, Tsha-zar, these three [villages] were ceded as a religious foundation, and the 
great monastery of Tsha-zar was erected. After that, led by a Avhite female mouse 
taking the form of a fairy, he (the king ?) arrived on the Phyag-btshal ridge, 
and there the mouse disappeared. The sound of a bell was heard from Phug- 
thal, and, when he went up there, he met with three anchorites, and arrived at 
Phug-thal. The three anchorites saluted him and said : — * Oh, well done, son of 
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noble birtlj ! By j'our (giving a monastery together with a house and field at Gyu-mkhar, 
the austerities of us three are completed. AVe have been mice. You must give 
the teaching to these [people] and work for the great advantage of all beings ! ’ Thus 
they said, and the three anchorites went to some other place (Thug-pa ?). At that 
time Tshah-rgyal-po of Dpab-gtum gave Mar-glih, and Bde-mchog-skyabs gave 
Skyid-ni of Ste-sta up to Gro-gra-ma-can and down to Thah-so. 

After that [the lama] Byah-sems and Tshah-rgyal-po both held a council, and said 
to Bde-mchog-skyab[s]-pa ; — ‘ As you have to provide a treasurer for both of us, give 
[us] a piece of land ! ’ As they asked him thus, he kept for himself only a few fields, 
labourers, and tax-payers, and gave all that remained to ^he king and the lama. He 
presented the whole [cultivated] land and the mountains, and for himself he kept only 
what there was of hunting ground. 

During the reign of Tshah-rgyal-po Mig-za-dhar arrived at Khul-yan from Yar- 
kyen (Yarkand), leading 3,000 soldiers, and Tshah-rgyal-po, together with his subjects, 
fled into the Lhabi‘luh-pa [valley]. Later on he (Mig-za-dhar) seized the castle of 
Dpab-gtum. Tshah-rgyal-po sent Chos-grub of the Bcah-ba castle before the assembled 
lords. He said, ‘ 1 have something nice to tell you ! ’ He was urged to speak. ‘ Oh. 
King, give me both Mdzo-khyuh-rog-po (or a herd of black mdzos ? — F. W. T.) and 
Hgar-khra-leb ! I will give you two peasants [estates] of Gyu-mkhar ! ’ Thus he said. 

‘ In exchange for Mdzo-khyuh-rog (a herd of black mdzos ?) and Hgar-khra-leb (the 
smith Khra-leb?) I do not want two peasants of Gyu-mkhar. lam a fellow-citizen of 
the people of Ste-sta and a benefactor. I do not want them ! ’ Then [Chos-grub], 
offering more mdzos and royal treasures, said, ‘ Are you not wise, Mig-za-dhar ? 
Then do not remain here ! Go back ! Even, to-day many Indians, armed with rifles, 
will arrive here ! ’ Thereupon Mig-za-dhar fled night and day, and came out of [the 
defile] at J)kar-tse of Su-ru. (Text very uncertain.) After that the region from ’Ag-tse 
in ’On-po up to Lhab-t.se in Kha-ce (Kashmir) was given to Phug-thal. 

During the reign of T.«!hah-rgyal-po the chief of ’U-pa-rag, Hjam-dbyah-pa, fled 
to Dkar-tsc. After fiat the chief Ha-zi issued a call to arms, and, when he arrived 
there Avith his army, a cubit of snow had fallen at Dpab-gtum. Thej’^ went there, 
and, when they were climbing up to the castle of Dpab-gtum, four women threwa heavy(?) 
stone from the smith’s gate, and the chief Hjam-dbyah died there. [Therefore] castle and 
country were ruined and filled with soldiers. Tshah-rgyal-po was fettered outside [the 
town] and tied tothe flagstaff of a ccuner-tower. Therefore Druh-pa-Bab-bstan came down 
from Phug-thal and delivered the king from the flagstaff. Htshogs-bzah was the head 
of the Phug-thal [monastery]. Carrying great treasures, he petitioned the chief 
Ha-zi. Upon this petition the kiiig sent back the greater part of the country people. 
Taking with him the remainder, he arrived at Dkar-tse. Htshog[s]-bzah . . . (unin- 
telligible) . . . Htshog[s]-bzah marched to and fro. After that many people died in that 
country, and Ht8hog[s]-bzah was escorted and brought to Phug-thal. In spring (?) the 
messenger Grags-pa-dpal-bzah of Dpab-gtum and others bowed before the chief 
Ha-zi and said : — ‘ A worm-pest has come ; they sit all over the ground ; send away 
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the worms on the 21st ’ . . . (text out of order) . . . thus it appeared (?) : all his attendants 
laughed. He was pleased, and all the men from Sa-ni, ’U-pa-rag, Pi-pi-tih, and Dpab* 
gtuin were sent back. 

At that time, except the house Lha*rtse of Mu>ne, the people of Mu-ne and all 
the territory from Sur-le, houses and fields, etc,, the whole district, were given to Druh- 
pa-Rab-bstan. The chief Ha-zi, the northern king, and the king of Dpab'gtum, these 
three, made an agreement. The king of Pu-rig and the king of the north (who occupied 
all the country below the Dkar-4a monastery) both made this proposal to the king of 
Dpab-gtura : — ‘ If you will erect a monastery for Druh-pa-Rab'bstan, and present it to 
him, together with land and a religious endowment, our alliance will make progress. As 
regards the land to be offered : — as land of the monastery built, as far up as Nag>tshahs, 
as far down as the ridge near the ** blue water ” (chu-snon). As to that for the religious 
endowment : Lama Khjn-rug’s place where the water comes down, the district 
within the mani wall {man-than) of Gro-zo, the district above the highway, as far up 
as the mill [district] of Dpab*gtum, and the forest (?) of ’Am-be, which is situated 
near the summer-house of the peasant Bah-zam-4ih of ’U-pa-rag.’ 

Tshan-rgyal-po was twice surprised by the people of Hor (Turkestan or Mongolia) : 
the last time the people of Hor would not go away ; but, when Druh-pa-Rab-bstan 
offered them three horses, they turned back. In acknowledgment of [this service] 
both the upper and lower Rgya, together with the forest, were presented to him. King 
Ra-dug of Stoh-sde was attacked by the army of the king of Bab-sgo (Ladakh ?). 
At that time king Ra-dug-pa could not resist ; and therefore the priests and teachers 
came from Phug-thal, offering great treasures, and entreated the king of Bab-sgo [to go 
back]. Then they brought back king Ra-dug-pa and all his family from the Tsha-zar 
and Me-ltse valley [\vhere they had fled], and made him again king of StoA-sde. In 
recognition of this service [the follovdng places] were given [to the Phug-thal 
monastery] : — the region StoA-sde up to the watercourse and the black rock ; in 
Phug-thal the upper Ston-sde road within the pass of Sre-ba-can, within the ‘milk valley’ 
(bo-ma-lun) ; of 2a-sbug (?) as far down £ls what is called Brag-nag (black rock) 
at Ston-sde; the region within the Ya-nam lake down to Tho-mo-che on the 
Gar-zabi-chu. 

In fulfilling a wish of king Blo-bzan-dpal-lde (or, at the funeral of Blo-bzan-dpal- 
Ide, his father) Tshe-dban-rgyal-po presented to 2a-gser-bog (the yellow-cap monastery ?) 
with a prayer [the following places] as a religious endowment : — Pi-pi-tin, ’Ub-sti and 
Su-ru together with the valley. And, as a religious endowment to Byan-sems, Tshe-dban- 
rgyal-po presented one family of Dpab-gtum ; one family of Si-lha ; three families of 
Bib-ca : the inner valley of Te-la-riA-gri-gul ; and also Mar-thaA of Thar-la-skor-ra-ru. 
And, in fulfilment of a wish of his father (or, at the funeral of his father), he offered to the 
treasur}' of ByaA-sems one family of the lower castle, and, for Hie sustenance of the 
steward, [the families] Mdzod-pa, Ya-ma, and Drag-pa, the three. From Si-lha were 
given the castle and two great [peasants’ estates], together with [the house] 2eb-le. As 
an offering of the chief Sag-lde of Ste-sta [was given] Phi-tse-phan within the 
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Gar*za brook. As an offering of the chief Khra-rig [were given] three hou8e.«j with 
fields, together witli the lower monastery of Sa-ni. And as an offering of the 
powerful king of ‘ Upper Mar-yul ’ (Ladakh) were given to B 3 ^h- 8 ems the 
Ses-roh valley of Ru-4od (Rubshu) ; the region around the Ra-bo mchod-rten ; 
Nag-tshur, Tshva-ka, the gorge of the Rkyah-chu brook, these three ; and the region up 
to Sel-ma-ni-can-bgo. As an offering of the king of Siuh-ti (KulQ) were given the region 
up to the Chos-sku-tse monastery ; 2o-gliii on the narrow road ; Gye-mur ; Hgre- 
gri>mos (?) ; and the upper and lower part of the 2i-bde valley. 

When Druh-pa-Sans-rgyas-blo-gros was in charge of the Dkar-^a monasteries, 
he committed some fault and was turned out by the people of Dkar-Sa. Then 
Druh-ya(pa ?)-T8haft-stan-pa, king Tshe-rih-dpaUde, and the minister Rgyal-mtshan 
showed some kindness to him and brought him to Pi-pi-tih. After he had remained 
[there] for eleven years, the Dnin-pa died. Then, according to the late Drun-pa-Tshah- 
bstan-pa’s desire, seven fields, large and small, were given to Drun-pa-Tshah-rab-bstan 
for his sustenance. And, as an offering of king Be-to of Gyi-char, [the following estates] 
were given : — of Gyi-char Mkhar-snah-pa, of Bcab-ba the estate of Srod-ma and the 
estate of Blo-bzah-tshe-rih, these three. 

This is a compilation (or extract) from the Bo-yig of Phug-thal. 

NOTES 

The chronicle was probably compiled a short time before the old line of vassal kings of 2^As-dkar came to an 
end. In c. 1620-40 a.d. a younger brother of the king of Leh, Bdo-mchog-rnam'rgyal, was made vassal king 
of ZaAs-dkar. As, however, the use of rifles is mentioned during the reign of king Tshan-rgyal-po, who is the 
most prominent figure of the chronicle, this king cannot have lived many years before 1600 a.d. 

The pedigree which can be constructed on the basis of tlie chronicle consists of four generations only. The 
first king is purely legendary. Two more royal names which occur at the end, viz. Tshc-rin-dpal-lde and 
Sag-lde, cannot be locat«!d with certainty, as the degree of relationship to the other members of the 
pedigree is not stated. But Tshai\-rgyal-pa, as a contemporary of Mirza Haidar, suust have lived c. 1532 a.d. 

The first part of the chronicle is of great interest, as it contains the popular traditions of the 2Sans-dkar 
people with regard to the origin and early times of their coimtry and nation, as they were current in c. 1550 a.d. 
Oe-sar (or Ke-sar) is the supposed creator of ZaAs-dkar. The brief notes of the chronicle with regard to that 
event remind us of the story of the creation of the world, as we find it in the Kesar-saga (sec my publication 
‘ A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesar Saga ’, Bibliotheca htdica. No. 1134, pp. 17, 18). In the Kesar-saga 
we read that Dofi-gsum-mi-la-snon-mo, Kesar’s prototy))e, killed an ogre and formed the land of Glifi (the earth) 
out of its various parts ; tJic castle of Giiii out of its head, the Gro-ma plain out of its stonrsoh, the rock Rgyab- 
rten out of its kidneys, etc. In a similar way here Ge-sar breaks the earth to pieces, and the female ogre, the 
l>er8onification of the earth, falls on her back. Then he erects the most ancient monasteries of the country on the 
head, the stomach, and the feet of the ogre. 

It is very interesting that the Ka-ni*ka and Sa-ni monasteries are mentioned first of all, as the oldest 
moiusteries of ZaAs-dkar. Kanika is the Tibetan form of the name Kanishka, the great Kushana kiirg of 
Kashmir and Northern India. This monastery was possibly erected during the reign of tliat king. This 
supposition is strengthened by another note in the chronicle, where it is stated that Zaiis-dkar was under Kashmir 
before it was seized by the Kham-pas (Tibetans). 

In the following paragraph we hear of the conquest of Zafis-dkar by a tribe of Kham-pas. The word Kham-pa 
originally stands for ' inhabitants of Khams ’, an eaatun province of Tibet. But in Ladakh it is used for any 
Tibetan who comes from a district east of the Manasarowar lake. 1 balieve, therefore, that the conquest of 
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ZaAs^kar by a tribe of Kham-pas» as told in the ohroQicle» is identical with the conquest of thui ( oiuitrv' by 
king Ni-ma-mgon of the Lhasa dynasty, which took place in the tenth century. As the chronicle tells us, the 
09 tintry lost its original (Daid and Kashmiri) population, and was again peopled by Tibetans, some of whose 
clan names are given. 

Then the origin of the vassal kings of 2SaA8^dkar is told. It liad not yet been forgotten that they were a branch 
of the royal dynasty of Ou-ge (We dynasty) ; but the chronicler mixed up with this tradition the story of the first 
king of Tibet, 6£ia-khri-btsan*po. Glla-khri*bt8an«po was believed to be of Buddha's family, if not a direct 
descendant of Buddha himself. He was supposed to have been expelled from his native country, and to have 
come to Tibet from India. Therefore we find here in the Zaiis-dkar chronicle that the father of Sen-ge-ldor is 
called Sfikya-thub-pa (Buddha), that Sefi-ge-ldor is expelled from Yab-sgo>pa's country, and that he enters 
ZafiS‘dkar from Kashmir and Kashtawar. As regards king Yab>sgo-pa or Yab*sgod'pa, his name is also 
found in an ancient Haiti song. He was probably one of the early Buddhist kings of Baltistan, or Baltistan 
and Oilgit combined (compare my article, ‘Ten Ancient Historical Songs from Western Tibet,’ Song No. iv, 
Ind. ArU,, 1909, 67 sqq.). 

Episodes like that of the chief of Dpab-dar, the highwayman from Gu-ge, cannot yet be connected with 
other contemporaneous histories, as it has not yet been possible to ascribe even a rough date to any of the 
names contaii\ed in the Zans^dkar chronicle. Only one of its names has as yet been discovered in an inscription. 
It is the name Tshc-rin-dpaMde, which occurs towards the end of the chronicle and also in inscription No. 49. 
But it is iuipossible to assign a date to it. It is, however, probable that the mention of the Ilor invader 
Mig-za>dhar and the chief Ha-ii leally refer to Mlrza Haidar, the author of the Ta*nkh-i-Rashidt^ and the cJiief 
Haji whose invasions of Tibet (1632-3 a.d.) are mentioned in that work (trans., pp. 403 sqq., 417 sqq., 454 sqq., 
esp. p. 460, the Haji). 

It is interesting that in the list of august donors to the Phug-thal monastery the kings of Ladakh and Ku!u 
(Nufi-ti) are mentioned. I feel inclined to place the note referring to them earlier than the conquest of Lahul by 
Kulu (c. 1660 A.D.). For after the conquest had taken place the kings of Kuju could hardly have allowed the 
taxes of certain villages to go to a foreign country. Two of the five places presented to Phug-thal by the king of 
Ku]u are known to me, viz. Gye-mur and Zo-glifi. Both villages are situated in the Bhaga valley. But, as the 
chronicles tell us, Phug-thal did not enjoy their possession for a long time ; for the people of Dkar-6a soon turned 
the Phug-thal lama out. The Ya-nam (Yunam) lake is on the Baralatsa pass and the Dkar-sa monastery west 
of Ston-sde and Ili-nam, 

I am not (juitc sure if I have understood correctly the legend of the mice-lamas. But it looks as if it should 
be understood as follows .‘—Through some unknown curse three lamas were changed into mice. The spell could 
only be broken by the erection of a monastery. When the king had decided to erect one, a fairy in the shape of 
a mouse led him to Phug-thal. Then the fairy-mouse went to tell the lama-mice, who, having taken human 
shape, appeared before the king. The Phyag-htshal ridge is the place whence the monastery first comes into view. 

As regards grants of villages or peasant-estates to monasteries, such a grant means that the taxes of those 
villages and estates, instead of being sent to the royal treasury, had to be sent to those monasteries. 

In the MS. the name of the country is invariably spelt Bzan>dkar, ‘ good white,’ which is not in agreement with 
t he Ladakhi spelling of the same name, viz. Zans-dkar, ‘ white copper.’ The latter spelling is probably more correct. 
The full name of Tshafi-rgyal-po is Tshe-dbafi-rgyal-po, as we find it spelled twice. He may be identical with one 
or other of the kings noted below (from inscriptions) whose names include the words Tshe-dhan, 

The genealogical tree of the Zans-dkar kings according to the chronicle is as follows : — 

Sakya-thub-pa 

Sefi-ge-ldor 


King of Kashtawar Blo-bzafi-lde Elhri-nam-dpal*lde 


Tshafi-rgyal-po Ra-dug-rgyal-po Bde-mchog-skyabs-pa Rgyal-sam-rin-chen-dpal-lde 


( Tshe-rin-d pal-lde) 


(Sag-lde) 


Y 
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From inscriptions we learn the following names of Zafts-dkar kings not mentioned in the Chronicle: — 
Ka-ru-tog with his brothers Rin-chen, Nor-ba-dpal-lde, and ^a(MAab? Nag ?)«dbai)-dpaMde (Inser. No. 46) : 
Tabe-dban-dpal-bbar with his sons Tahe-dbafi-dpal-lde and T8he-dbaA>mam>rgyd (No. 47) ; Rnam*igyal and 
Tshe-rifi-dpaMde (No. 49). They all reigned at the castle of Brgya-byin*pbo-lad at Dpab-gtam. From a 
dedication sheet in a copy of the Bskal-pa-beaii-po in the Berlin Museum of Ethnography we learn that a 
queen Bstan-bdsin-dbaA-mo was at a certain period reigning (‘ her helmet being high *) at Dpab'gtum. From 
paper documents we elicit further the names of (l) Hbrug-bstan-hdzin, mentioned in the grant of land to 
Tsbul-khrims-rdo-rje, and possibly identical with the 80<named chief of Spyi-ti, step-brother of Seft-ge-mam- 
rgyal ; (2) Dbaii-phyug-rnam-rgyal, who married the daughter of the General dftkya-rgya-mtsho. The last king 
of Dpab'gtum, a descendant of Bde-mchog-rnam -rgyal (see above, Rin-oben-don-grub-mam-rgyal), died during 
the Dogra wars. 

It is interesting that the pronoun ned is used here invariably to, denote two or more persons who 
consider themselves superior to another (in this case the addressed) person. As I stated already in 2LD.M.G., 
vol. Ixi, p. 950, ned may be called a half-respectful form. It is used if at least one of the persons included in the 
‘ we ’ is to be honoured. 

My thanks are due to Dr. F. W. Thomas for his translation of several diflScuIt passages. 





If. Regbter of the vaual-kings of Bzah>la in Zahs«dkar 

INTRODUCTION 

In September, 1914, 1 paid a short visit to the Bpe-thub monastery, five miles to 
the south of Leh, with a view to examining its antiquities. Here I made the 
acquaintance of its chief lama, Sku-giog Bakula, who is supposed to be the spiritual 
descendant of Vakula of old, one of the famous sixteen sthaviras. In the course of 
our conversation it was pointed out that according to the flesh Bakula was descended 
from a line of vassal-kings who used to reside at Bzah-la, in ZaPs-dkar, as well ns at 
He-na-sku, in Pu-rig. Their kingdom probably stretched from one place to the other. 
I asked at once whether Bakula was in possession of a pedigree proving such an assertion, 
to which he replied in the affirmative. Unfortunately Bakula could not find the required 
document at once, and I had to leave Ladakh without having taken possession of it. 
Early in 1916, however, it was found, and an exact copy, prepared by Joseph Tshe- 
brtan of Leh, was sent to my address through the agency of Sir John Marshall. 

Together with the Tibetan version I also received an Urdu version of the same 
text. This Urdu version had been prepared for and submitted to the Kashmiri VVazir 
of Ladakh, when the latter made inquiries into the personalities of certain holders of 
ja0r8 some time ago. The Urdfl version proved to be of importance in one particular, 
when a name of a king was forgotten in Joseph’s Tibetan copy. 1 restored this name 
from the Urdfl version and inserted it in its proper place in the Tibetan version. It is 
put in brackets. 

As regards Joseph Ti he-brtan’s Tibetan copy, it is furnished with a few additions 
of an explanatory characrer by Joseph. In the following text they are inserted in 
brackets. 

TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 

Register of the Line of Kings [reigning over] Bzan-la in ZaNs-dkab 

Dpal-mgon, tLe eider brother, became king of La-dvags ; Bde-gtsug-mgon, the 
younger brother, became king of Pa-dam (Dpal-ldum) in Zaiis-dkar. His son was 
Seh-ge-lde. His sons were Hdzom-grags-ldc, and Mahga-la-lde, the younger. Hdzom- 
grags-lde lived at Dpal-ldum castle. From his brother Mahga-la-lde originated the 
family which took possession of Bzah-la. It is as follows : — Mahga-la-lde’s son was 
Rin-chen-dpal-lde. [His son was Dge-bdun-dpal-lde.] His son was Bsod-i^ams-dpal- 
Ide. His son -was Bkr[a-8]is-dpal-lde. His sons were Mgon-dpal-lde and Brtson- 
bgrus-rgyal-mtshan, [who became a] Druh-pa-rgyal-tshab [title of a high 
lama]. Of the elder’s* two sons Brtson-bgrus-rgyal-mtshan, the younger, 
who was a Druh-pa-rgyal-tshab, became a lama at Dkar-sa monastery. Mgon-dpal- 
lde, the elder one, reigned. He had two sons, viz. Nam-mkhah-dpal-lde and Blo- 
bzah-rgyal-mtshan, who became a lama [with the title of] Druh-pa-phug-pa. The elder 
one had two sons, viz. Khri-dpal-lde and Tshe-dbah-dpal-lde. The son of the 
elder one was Tshe-dbah-rab-brtan-dpal-Jde. The younger son became a lama [and 
was called] Blo-bzah-ye-ses-rgyal-mtshan, the Zabs-druh. The son of the elder one 
was Ye-ses-dpal-lde. His sons were Bsod-nams-dpal-lde and Ye-tes-mam-rgyal-lde. 
The [first] son of the elder, [called] Ye-ses-mthab-yas, became a lama ; the middle 
one was [called] Yc-ses-don-yod-dpal-lde. The youngest [called] Ye-Ses-phun-tshog-s- 
dpal-Ide had a daughter, [called] Zla-mdzes-dbah-mo. 

Her husband’s [name is] Grub-tshe-dbah-dpal-lde. As Ye-ses-phun-tshogs-dpal- 
Ide died when both were children, his widow (wife), queen Bkr[a-B]is, having 
accepted a [certain man] called Bsam-grub to be her husband, the two protected the 
two young ones. Zla-mdzes-dbah-mo had three sons, viz. Blo-bzah-mam-rgyal-dpal- 
Ide [he died], Ba-ku-la, the Sku-giog, and Ye-[s]e8-tshul-khrims, the youngest. [He 
died recently.] Blo-bzah-mam-rgyal-dpal-lde had two sons, Tshul-khrims-fii-ma, 
the Sku-g4og of the Ri-rdzoh monastery, [he is still alive], and Tshe-brtan-mam-rgyal- 
Ide, the younger one [who died]. His son is Bsod-nams-doii-grub-rnam-rgyal-lde, 
and his daughter is Bstan-bdzin>dbah-mo. [They are still children.] 

‘ A mistake for * Of Bkra-His-dpal-lde's \ 
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The kings Don-yod (Ye-ses-don-yod-dpal-ldc) and Ye-ses-phun-tshogs (Ye-ses- 
phun-tshogS'dpal-lde) rendered much assistance to the Wa-zir Zorawar. Both kings 
died two years after [the conquest]. [Instead of the titles rnam~rgyal and lha of the 
list of kings of La-dvags we find in Zafis>dkar the title Ide.] 


VASSAL KINGS OP BZAN-LA 

Gekealooical Tree 


Dpal'ingon 

Bde^gtsiig-mgon 

c. 975 A.D, 


I 

SeA-ge-lde 

1 

c. 1440-1470 A.n 

Mai&ga-la-lde 

Rin-chen-dpal-lde 

1 

1 

Hdzom-grags-lde 

(ancestor of the Dpal-ldum kings) 

1470-1600 „ 

1500-1630 „ 

1 

Dg6*b<iuii-dpal-lde 


1530-1660 „ 

Bsod-nams-dpal-lde 


1560-1690 „ 

1 

Bkra-6i8-dpaMde 

1 


1590-1620 „ 

Mgon-dpal-lde 

Brtson-bgrus-rgyal-mtshan 

1620-1660 „ 

Blo-bzaA-rgjal-mtshan 

1 

1 

Nam-mkhab-dpaMdo 

1650-1680 „ 

Kbri-lpal-lde 

1 

1 

Tshe-dbaA-dpal-lde 

1680-1710 „ 

Tshe-dbaii-rab-brtan-dpal-lde 

i 

Blo-bzaA-ye-des-rgyal-mtshan 

1710-1740 

1 

Ye-4e8-dpal*lde 

1 


1740-1770 „ 

1 

Ye-Aes-mam-rgyal-Ide 

1 

Bsod-nams-dpal-lde 

I 

1770-1800 „ 

Ye-ies-mthab-ya-^ Ye-^es-don-yod-dpal-lde 

Ye-6e8-phun-tshogs-dpal-lde 

1800-1843 

Zla-mdzeLdbad>mo 

1 



1 ■ 1 
Blo-bzaA-mam-rgral-dnol-H'* Ba-ku-la 

(dead in 1915)' (alive in 1915) 

1 

1 

Y e- 6e8' tshul-khrims 
(dead in 1915) 


Tifattl'ldimas-fli-ina 
(alive in 1915) 

Tshe-brtan-rnam-rgyal-lde 
(dead in 1915) 

1 



Bsod-nsnu-doii-grub-rDaTu-rgyal'lde Batan-bdziii-dbaA-mo 

^child in 1915) (cbild in 1915) 
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The genealogical tree of the Bzah la kings, which was drawn up according to the above account, contains 
two generations whose dates may be approximately fixed. The first generation is that of Dpal-nigon and 
Bde-gtsug-mgou, the sons of the famous Ladakhi king, Ni-ma-mgon. They lived in the tenth century. The other 
generation is that of Yc-Aes don-yod-djml-lde and Ye-fies-phun-tshogs^dpaMde, who uve said to have died two 
years after the conquest of Zahs-cil ar by the Dogra general Zorawar. Their death may have taken place in 
1843 A.o. The above pedigree contauis only fourteen generations between these two ilxed points. This is not 
sufficient to cover a period of about Tiine centuries. Going by the example of the genealogical rolls of the chiefs 
of Cig-tan and those of Sod, I presume that in the present case also wo may agree that the predigee is coherent 
between the second member and the last, and that a good number of missing links have to be silently added 
between the first and second member. Or, in other words, the chiefs of Bz^inda started a genealogical roll of their 
own, when they began their career as separate chiefs of Zafis-dkar. As, however, they had not forgotten that they 
as well as the principal line of Zans-dka/ chiefs, viz. the chiefs of Dpab-gtum, weredcscen ted from Ni-ma-mgon’s 
famous son, Lde-gtsug-mgon, they put the name of the latter prince at the head of tl: * line. To furnish the 
Bzaii-la genealogy with approximate ar es wc have to assign about thirty years to ea(. generation and work 
upwards, beginning with the year 1800 / .d., the approximate year of the birth of dou-yod-dpal-lde and 

his brother. Then king Son-gedde woii d have the years 1440-70 a.d. as the approxin .ito time of his reign. 
It was he who divided the kingdom of Zaus-dkar between his two sons, and thus created th^ Bzanda principality. 
This principality may have been of very si :all size during its first years ; but in later times ! included He-na-sku, 
as assorted by Bakiila, and we may be n *t far wrong if wc suppose that several othei intervening villages, 
for instance, Kanji, may have formed part ‘>f the principality. 

Of some interest are also the titles o- the royal lamas, viz. Dnin-pa-rgyal-tshab, 1) luVpa-jihug-pa, and 
Zabs-drufi. Although the word Zabs-drun r generally translated by * secretary \ wc kuov tli it Zabs-druiwin- 
po-cho, ‘ the precious secretary,’ is the title f the spiritual niler of Bhutan. And it is n. r impossible that a 
reincarnation of the spiritual ruler of Bhutai was once discovered in the royal family of Bza. la ; for there were 
relations of a religious, as well as political, ch acter between Ladakh and Bhutan, as we kno f om the Ladakhi 
chronicles. Druh-pa is generally translated v ‘ servant Here it is a title of a lama, siiu lar to Zabs^druh ; 
rgi/cU-tshab is something like ‘ vice-gereut ’ and means ‘cave-dweller’. The ])kar-sa (probably 

— Dkar-rgya) monastery is one of the principal Dge-lug-pa monasteries of Zafis-dkar. 

As regards the title Sku-glog\ * incarnation,* the spelling is not quite certain. S. Ch. Das gives $ku-iog$. 
It is used as the title of the incarnation of the principal lama of a monastery, who is supposed to have descended 
m Khubilganic manner from the founder, or from a still more ancient personage. As has already been pointed 
out, Bakula derives his descent from the sthav ' a Vakula, who lived almost 2,000 years ag< . The Ri-rdzon 
monastery (Dge-lug-pa) is situated in a side rally between Sa-spo-la and Sfiuft-la. 

The short note regarding the assistance lent tn Zorawar, the Dogra general, by two of the l'.zai\-la kings was 
probably added to the pedigree with the view to ini; pressing the Kashmir government. The peti* iouers may have 
hoped to be treated more favourably by that governm^^j^t, If they proved thoir ^ a helper of the 

conqueror. That they actually assisted tlie iJogras may have been due to a hostility which probably existed 
between the Dpal-ldum and Bzan-la kings of Zans-dkar. 

As is shown by Joseph Tsh^-brtan in his last u to, the dynasty o- Bzaa la boasts of the dynastical name Lde. 
This name it shares with the other Zans-dkar dynasty, and with the Gu-ge dynasty. All these lines of kings are 
descended from Bde-gtsug-mgon. In this name the spelling of the first syllable is given as here Bde, whereas 
in other documents wc find the spelling Lde. This is another argument in favour of my \dew that Lde is only a 
dialectical form of ilie word Bde, ‘ blessing, happiness.’ 

As tlic above pedigree shows, the male line of the Bzafi-la vassal-kings came to an end in 1843 a.d. At 
present we find only descendants in the female line. 

As we learn from the Ladakhi chronicles, some of the Ladakhi queens came from Bzan-la. 

Inscriptions referring to the Bzan-la kings have not yet been discovered. Bakula is mentioned in an 
inscription at Dpe-thub, and the name Tshul-khrims-fii-ma is found on one of the wells of the cave temples of 
Sa-spo-la. But We the inscription may refer to a more ancient personage of the same name. 



III. The King* of Gu>ge 

Accobdino to the DpaG>B8AM>LJON>BZAN (p. 152) 


It is not very probable that the original MS. of the chronicles of the Gu*ge kings 
is still in existence. When the vassal kingdom of Gu-ge was separated from the West 
Tibetan empire and annexed by Lhasa (c. 1660 a.d.), the Lhasa government apparently 
did its best to eradicate in the new province every reminiscence of the glory of the 
former Gu-ge kings. Fortunately, a brief account of these important kings is still found 
in Tibetan historical works. The part played by the early Gu-ge kings in the re-establish- 
ment of Buddhism in Tibet, after Glah-dar-ma’s persecution, was of too great importance 
to be passed over in silence ; and for this reason no history of Lamaism was considered 
complete without an account of the Gu-ge kings. The first to publish a genealogical 
tree of them, from the Tibetan, was Schlagintweit in his Kimige von Tibet He gives 
their names under Nos. 46-64 and 99-113 of his genealogical table I. He was, however, 
not quite certain of the connexion between these two groups of names. He gives, in 
addition, the Mongolian forms of the names of all those kings, from which circumstance 
we learn that this genealogy had already found its way into the historical literature 
of the Mongols. The Mongol names, as they occur in Schlagintweit’s tables, completely 
agree with those of the Bodhimor. But in Ssanang-Ssetsen’s History of the Mongols 
somewhat different Mongol names are used for the same kings. I. J. Schmidt, in 
his translation of Ssanang-Ssetsen, was, in fact, the first to tell us something of the 
Gu-ge kings. But I imagine that only very few persons were able to recognize this line 
of kings in their Mongolian dress. In his notes Schmidt gives a translation of the 
corresponding chapters of the BodhimOr. One line of the Bodhimor account is of 
particular interest. We read in Ssanang-Ssetsen, notes from the Bodhimor, p. 369, as 
follows ; — * The above genealogy of chiefs is only a short extract. He who wants to 
read the fuller history of these kings, their doings, and institutions, may look them up 
in the various chronicles of their reigns.’ This note proves that a number of more 
detailed chronicles must at one time have existed in Gu-ge. Besides the short chronicle 
given below, which is here for the first time translated into English, the Dpag-bsam-ljon- 
bzah, pp. 186^, as weU as other Tibetan and Mongolian works, contains detailed accounts 
of At!4a*B mission to Tibet during the reigns of Ye-^es-bod and ByaA-chub-bod of Gu-ge. 
As translations of these chapters occur not only in Schmidt’s Ssanang-Ssetsen 
(pp. 426 sqq.), but also in S. Ch. Das’ Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow (1893, 
pp. 50 sqq.), it will suffice now to refer to those publications. The Tibetan text of the 
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Dpa(j~bsam-ljon-bzan was published by S. Ch. Das, Rai Bahadur, in 1908 (Calcutta, 
Presidency Jail Press), together with a brief index. An English translation has not yet 
appeared. 

TEXT (p. 162) 


^•i5 I 5’>TV*» I I I 

Jjy 3«i-a*3?)*aV g*y 9i»j*Sioi [ (i^o) f) | ^5;*g*ay :5a*j]«i*^B>*ai*ago^*^ai*a^y«y^l 


TRANSLATION 

Dpal-hkhoi’btsan, the son of Hod-sruhs, was murdered by his subjects, and the 
kingdom of Middle Dbus-gtsah was lost. The son of his chief queen was Skyed (Skyid)- 
lde-fli>ma<mgon, and the son of the lesser queen was Khri-bkra-iis-rtsegs-dpal. The 
former of the two went to Mhab-ris and Spu>rahs ; the other remained at Gtsad* 
stoh. The eldest of Ni-ma>Tngon’s three high sons was Dpa^de•rig•pa•mgon. He 
received Mah-yul; the second (middle one), Bkra*iSis>lde-mgon, received Spu-zahs; 
and the youngest, Lde-btsun*mgon, received Zah>itu& and the three provinces of Gu>ge. 
The latter had two sons, viz. 5khor-re and SroA»ue. 
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Hkhor-re had [two] sons, viz. Nfiga-rA-dza and Deba-ra-dza. Later on the three 
together (i.e. the father with his two sons) took the sign of monkhood. Although tlic 
[religious] name of the father was Ye-ses-bod, he became better (easier) known by the 
names Lo-chen (Pandit) and Mkhan-slob-gcig-pa (‘only Guru’). Wlien he had 
entrusted the government to his younger brother Sroh-he, the hymns and Viruiya 
being Avidely known, the Smritis (sdstraa) came at that time. During the reign of 
Sroh-he’s son, Lha-lde, Subhuti-Sri-santi (tSubhuti-sri-santi) was invited [to Tibet] (from 
Kashmir). He translated the Ser-phyogs, and Lo-chen’s disciples translated many 
[other books]. He had three sons. Of these Hod-lde reigned, whilst Byah-chub-ljod 
and 2i-ba-l)od, the younger ones, became monks, and invited Lord Atisa [to Tibet]. 
During the reign of Hod-lde’s son, Rtse-lde, 2i-ba-bzah-po (Santibhadra) arrived 
in Tibet ; and, when the wise men of Dbus-Gtsah and Khams had assembled, 
the great religious council (chofi-hkJior^chen-po) of Mhab-ris took place. His son 
was Hbar-lde, then Bkra-sis-lde, Bha-lde, Nfiga-de-ba ; Btsan-phyug-lde went 
to Ya-tshe. His son was Bkra-sis-lde. Then, in order, Grags-bt.san-lde, Grags- 
pa-lde. He erected [an image of] Hjam-dbyahs (Manjughosha) of 70 bre 
(a weight) of gold, a stiipa of 24 bre [of gold], an [image of] Bde-mchog (Sambara) 
of 500 [Rupees] of white silver, and [an image] of Byams-pa (Maitreya) of 12,000 
[rupees]. His son, ’A-so-lde, bought those 44 towns which had at an earlier 
time been offered to Rdo-rje-gdan (Vajrasana) by Mya-han-med (Asoka). At. 
that time the}^ belonged to tlie Sog-pos (Mongols), and be established a religious 
brotherhood, which was sustained by their taxes. His sons were Hdzin-dar-rmal and 
’An-na-rmal ; of these two the latter had the Bkah-hgyur copied in gold. His son 
Rcbu-rmal conquered many Indian nations ; he erected [images of] the eight Sman-bla 
in silver, and provided golden roofs for the Hphrul-snah temple. His son was Sah- 
gha-rmal ; and his son Hdzin-dar-rmal. Hdzin-dar-rraal’s son, ’A-bdzih-rmal, first 
became a monk at Sa-skya ; [then] he became king again. His son was Ka-lan-rmal. 
With his son, Par-tab-rmal, the family of the Ya-tshe kings came to an end. Bsod-nams- 
Ide of [.S]pu-rahs was invdted to Ya-tshe, and, when he began to reign, he took the 
name Pun[ya]-rmal. Hi.s son Pra-ti-rmal and the minister Dpal-ldan-grags-pa began 
the Chinese roof (golden roof ?) over the Bcu-gcig-zal (Avalokita temple) at Lha-sa. 

NOTES 

According to the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs {supra, j>. 48) the original kingdom of the Gu-ge kings was not Gu-ge, 
but ZaAs-dkar and Spyi*ti. Ou-gc was given to Bkra-4is-mgon, not to Lde-gtsug (btsun ?)-mg}n, when King 
Si-ma-mgon divided his kingdom among his three sons. As, however, Bkra-4is-mgon died without issue (as far 
as we know), his kingdom was apparently seized by Lde-gtsug-mgon’s descendants. This account of the Rgyal-rahs 
is not in agreement with the Dpng-bsam-ljon-bzan (p. 152), as the above translation shows us. But I am of opinion 
that in all matters concerning the Western parts of Tibet the La-dvcujs-xggal-fabs ought to be given the preference. 
The most famous among the early lama kings of Gu-ge who 'esidod at Mtho-ldih are Ye-4ea-bod and ByaA-chub-bod. 
It was my good fortune to discover inscriptions by these two royal lamas on my expedition in 1909. They were 
foimd at Poo, in Kuna war, and at Tabo, in Spyi-ti. These inscriptions prove that the ancient Gi-ge kmgdorn 
included at least parts of Kunawar and Spyi-ti. It is of special interest that AtUa's Tibetan name, Phul-byuii, 
occurs in the Tabo inscription. With regard to chronology, the following dates may be deduced from the 

7 . 
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R^hu-mig^ translated by S. Ch. Das, C.I.E. Kai Bahadur, JASB., 1889, p. 41, and Csoma de Kdrds* Bai^urga- 
dhar-po (appendix to his Grammar, p. 184) : — 

Atida was born in the year .......... 980 a.d. 

Atl^ arrived in Mhab'ris (Gu-gc) in. ........ 1038 a.d. 

AtUa visited Great Tibet (Lliasa) in 1041 A.D. 

AtI4a died in 1063 a.d. 

The great religious council of Mhab-ris under King Rt8C*lde took place in . . 1073 a.d. 

The following is the genealogical tree of the Gu-ge and Ya-tshe kings, based on the above account : — 

Dpal-bkhor-btsan 

I 

I I 

Sk 3 dd-lde- 6 i-ma-mgon Kfari-Bkra-4i8-rtseg8-dpal 

^ 

I I I 

Dpal-lde-rig-pa'ingon Lde-btsun-ingon Bkra-^is-lde-mgon 

1 

1 1 

Hkhor-re (Ye-^es-bod) SroA-he 

I 

I I 

Naga-rii-dza Deba-ra-dza Lha-lde Hod-Ide Byaii-chub-bo^l 

Btse-lde 
Hbardde 

I 

Bkra-iis-lde 

I 

Bha-lde 

I 

Naga*de-ba 
Btsan-pbyug'lde 

I 

Bkra^ilis-Ide 

I 

Grags-btsan-lde 

I 

Grags-pa-lde 
’A-ao-lde 

Hdzin-dat-tmal ’An-na-rmsl 

Rebu-rmal 
SaA-gha>niul 
Hdzin-daz-nnal 
'A*bdiiLnn»l 




Prom Pa-hnu&s : — 


Bsod-nuu.lde (Fa^7a)-nDal) 
Pra-ti-rsMl 
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This genealogical tree differs from that of the Bodhimbr (compare Schlagintweit’s tables) in the following 
points : — (1) Bha-lde and Nagadeba are, according to the Bodhimbr, one and the same person. (2) The Bodhimbr 
inserts a king, A-rog-lde, between Grags^pa-lde and ’A-so (A“Sog)“Ide. (3) According to the Bodhimbr, Safi gha- 
rmal and Hdzin-dar-rmal are brothers. (4) Pra-ti-rmal is called in the Bodhimbr Prite-rmal. Several other names 
are also slightly different* Let me add that the Indian name of 6u-gc is GoggadcAa (Jonaraja’s Rdjatarahgivl, 
V. 1106) ; for Gogga, or Gugga, sec Cunningham in JASB., xiv, p. 80; xvi\, p. 159. 

Of King Btsan-phyug-lde it is stated that ho went to Ya-tshe, a place which I have not yet succeeded in 
tracing on any map. This statement may mean either a change of cai)ital or a jump to a minor branch of the line. 
Btsan-phyug-lde was possibly a younger brother of a king and received the town of Ya-tshc as his portion, whilst 
the principal line continued to reign at Mtho-ldin. Thus we learn from the above account that another line of 
kings of the Ldo dynasty (probably also the descendants of some younger brother of a Gu-ge king) reigned in 
Pu-hrans. As the kings of Ya-tshe made valuable offerings to the Buddhist cause, they may have boon in great 
favour with the lamas and their chroniclers. Therefore their pedigree was preserved, w^hilst that of the kings of 
the principal lino was allowed to drop into oblivion. As the names of the later Ya-tsho kings wmld suggest, the 
dynasty became more and more Hinduized. As the syllable rmal frequently occurs in the names of the kings of 
Ya-tshe, we may call this dynasty the Rmal dynasty. The word rmal probably corresponds to the Indian tualla. 
Malla d^masties are known to have existed in Nepal and neighbouring countries from early times. Their fame 
may have induced the Ya-tshe kings to adopt their name. 

When the lino of the Ya-tshe kings came to an end, a prince of Pu-hrahs was invited to become king of 
Ya-tshe, and he also received a Hindu name. 

As we know from d'Andrada’s account {L India Orientale . . . descritta da Michelangelo Lualdi Romano, 
Rome, 1653, pp. 364-6), a king [of Gu-ge ?] reigned at Tsa-pa-rah in 1624 a.d. His name wa;> possibly Khri- 
Bkra-6is-grags-pa-lde, as suggested by the Tabo inscription. This name is a combination of the names of two 
early Ya-tshe kings, and thus speaks in favour of a close family connexion between the Ya-tshe and Tsa-pa-rah 
dynasties. 

My thanks are due to Dr* F. W. Thomas for his translation of several difficult passages. 



IV. The Chronicles of Cig>tan 


When I travelled in the territory of the old principality of Cig-tan in Ladakh, ii 
1906, I was told that the present ex-chief of Cig-tan was in possession of a chronicle. 
The ex-chief, who then resided at Dkar-dkyil, assnted, however, that the original copy of 
the chronicle had disappeared. As, nevertheless, his father had compelled him in 
former years to learn the chronicle by heart, he was ready to dictate it to my munshi, 
Ye-les-rig-kdzin of Kha-la-rtse. The latter wrote down the tale afresh, and from his 
copy the following text is taken. 

The principality is situated on a small tributary of the Indus, which falls into this 
river opposite to the village of Mdab. The valley stretches from south to north, 
and in its best days the principa^ty may have extended over about 50 kilometres in 
the valley. 

In the Chronicles of Ladakh the principality is mentioned for the first time under 
Hjam-dbyahs-mam-rgyal in the sixteenth century. There the name of the country is 
given as Pu-rig (Bu-rig). At that time the chief of Pu-rig (Cig-tan) had embraced 
Muhammadanism, and he was involved in a war between the Ladakhis and Baltis. 
In the seventeenth century the principality was again involved in a war between the 
Ladakhis under Bde-ldan-mam-rgyal and the Khri-Sultan of Dkar-rtse. Since then 
it is not again mentioned in the Ladakhi Chronicles. 


TEXT 

II 
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:;• ;;'3'5^ •‘a g a;,* *\ ! 

^ai»o,|«|f|«a5«|^ 1 ai^*«p^*'IS*<*aT?| | | ui:;,*5|'55|*c|'*j^'ci • a • q-apsa;, I UlC' 

| | q*as;*a-n,^s]a j| 

| a*aa,'a'a‘5^,' ] 

uT^a^ I j?q*5|^?l*'Tai‘'a»ca(»!*^*a!5c;*^ I pp;a**\») t 1 «p!3^*g‘»)c,‘’J' | V 

'scoi'lvw^’l 1 I wi"5'a5i*j[^'a*wi*^*;ja* | wr ;j* :;^a’0i*Hr;^a'a*ai5|*5ja | 

■C*a|ni^*g?i I ■^a;j*‘C«a|s:i^-«c^*3a*a[^i\*g«i | sga | ya'apss^'oj'a’S’ui'ap^* 

I «’a*ui*a(«!^*a«’y«^*ap!s^*gfi | a^’^^’aps^’ai'ai'agyay^a t| 


TRANSLATION 

Originally the forefather called Lord Ltsah-mkhan-Malig, who is the con- 
structor of the castles of Dar-go, Kug-4o, and Cig-tan, came from Bru-sad in Gyi-lid, 
and arrived before Dar-go. When he arrived there, he was carrying a stick of walnut 
[wood in his hand]. As he perceived that there was a beautiful site and water, lie planted 
th« dry stick, and prayed : — 

If I should become a ioid over all men. 

And if in this ])la< o a toi\n should be founded, 

May this stick begin to grow ! 

Thus saying, he planted the tree and went to sleep. When he awoke and looked 
about, he saw buds growing out of the dry stick. Then he built a town. 

At tiiat time two fairies (goddesses) called Ti-sug and Gan-ga-sug arrived [there] 
from BrU’4ad in Gyi-lid. When these two fairies arrived there, the fairy of Dar-go 
spjread out on the water from the other side of the stream a silk blanket, invited them, 
and brought them to Dar-go. When they arrived at Dar-go, Ltsah-mkhan-Malig built 
[anothell castle, and placed both fairies, Ti-sug and Gah-ga-sug, inside this castle. 
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Then Ltsan-nikhan-Malig arrived at a place called Kug-so. As he perceived that 
there also was water and a beautiful site, he planted a dry stick of birch, and prayed: — 

If a town should come into existence in this place. 

And if I should become a lord over all men, 

May buds grow out of this birch [stick]. 

Thus saying he went to sleep. When he awoke and looked about, there were buds 
growing out of the birch [stick]. He then remained there also and founded a town. 
There he built three castle^. One of them he called Kra*kra castle, another one Kro-kro 
castle, and the third Pa-kro castle. There his subjects increased, and he remained 
there for many years. / 

One day he arrived at the site of Cig-tan, and, looking about, perceived that the 
whole place was beautiful. As he also perceived that it was a beautiful site to build 
a castle, he brought men from Dar-go and Kug*so. At Chor-bad were two carpenters 
called Tsan-hdas-pa, father and son. He sent to call them, and brought them [there] 
to build the castle. [Thus] he built the castle of Cig*tan and called it Bo>zi>mkhar. 
Then, in course of time, a town came there into existence. 

Whilst the forefather. Lord Ltsan-mkhan-Malig, resided at the castle, and 
governed the whole country, a son, Tshe-rih-Malig, was bom to him. To Tshe-rih- 
Malig^ ’A-bdam-Malig was bom ; to ’A-bdam-Malig ’Am-zed was bom ; to ’Am-zed 
’Am-rod was bom to ’ Am-rod ’A-zid-tham was bom ; to ’A-zid-tham ’A-li-bag-so 
was bom ; to ’A-li-bag-so ’ A-ha-dam was bom ; to ’A-ha-dam ’A-dam-Malig was born ; 
to ’A-dam-Malig ’A-dam-mkhan was bom ; from his time [they] were made to adhere 
to Muhammadanism. Then to ’A-dam-mkhan Hor-jo-mkhan was bom; to Hor-jo- 
mkhan Ha-bib-mkhan was born ; to Ha-bib-mkhan Ha-ni-pha-mkhan was born ; to 
Ha-ni-pha-mkhan Ma-li-ya-mkhan was bom ; to Ma-li-ya-mkhan Hu-sen-mkhan was 
bom ; to Hu-sen-mkhan Ga-bzah-phar was born. 

NOTES 

The Cig-tan chronicle reminde us for two reasons of the Balti chronicles. In the first place, like the Balti 
chronicles, it ignores the early Lamaist members among its chiefs, and in the second place it speaks of a faqlr 
as the original ancestor of its line of chiefs. 

If the chronicles were the only documents referring to the principality that had survived the ravages of 
time, we should be led to the conclusion that the family of chieftains was Muhammadan from the time of its 
emigration from Gilgit down to the present time. Fortunately, an inscription by several Lamaist chiefs of Cig-tan 
has been preserved in the ruined monastery. It records the renovation of this convent and gives LtsaA-mkhan- 
bkra-Sis as the name of the principal chief of those times. Ltaan-mkhan means ‘ beggar ’ or ‘ faqir ’, and the 
name Ltsah-mkhan may have been used as a dynastic name among this line of chiefs. 

Thus the chronicles fall into two unequal parts. The first part c<mtains the legends of the origin of the race 
of chiefs and the principal towns, and the second part the names of the Muhammadan ohieb of Cig-tan, beginning 
with Tshe-rin-Malig, who embraced Islam in the sixteenth century. The first ancestor’s name was probably 
originally only Ltsah-mkhan. When the present chronicle was compiled, the word Malig was added to tius 
simply to give it a somewhat Muhammadan sound. 

As regards the legend of the dry stick which begins to bud in answer to a prayer, it U told idso at Chod, in 
Lahul.^ The ancestor is stated to have emigrated from Bra-iad in Q]ri-lid. Oyi-lid is the ordinary Tibetan 

* OoBipate my ooUsotita, Die hUtarUelm* und XrisMrasyea der £aJb«f<r, tale No. IS. 
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name of Gilgit ; Biu-iad evidently stands for Bru-Aal, a town in the close vicinity of Gilgit. if it is not part of 
Gilgit proper. The legend is thus of some interest, as pointing to the probable Dard origin of the dynasty. 

Let me add that Cig-tan as a local name is also found in the close vicinity of Leh. As the Rev. F. Peter of 
Leh informs me, part of the village of Chu-iod on the Indus is called Cig-tan, and there also is found a line 
of chiefs who call themselves after this place. I believe that the chiefs of Chu-^ Cig-tan are related to the 
line of Bu-rig Cig-tan. Probably several members of the Bu-rig line who could not be trusted politically were 
transported m former times to Central Ladakh. They became the ancestors of the line of Chu-Aod Cig-tan 
<-biefs. The mllowing names of C%ir-6od Cig-tan chiefs have been culled from documents, mostly of the times 
of the last independent kings of Ladakh : — Jo *A-dam-mkhan, Jo Ma-ina (= Mahmud)-mkhan, JoSi-lim-mkhan, 
Jo Ka-tim-mkhan, Jo ’A-bhi-hdin ( = ‘Abidin). 

According td the chronicles the Ro-zi castle of Cig-tan was first erected by Ltsah-mkhan-Malig, the fore- 
father of the dynasty. This is quite possible ; but the present beautiful building is hardly more than four hundred 
years old. With regard to this building the tale of the two Balti artists, father and son, is also told. And their 
portraits arc still among the wood carvings of the inner court of the castle. 

As regards the list of names of the Muhammadan chiefs of Cig-tan, it extends over about three and a half 
centuries, from 1550 a.d. to 1900 a.d. Allowing twenty-five years for each reign, the chiefs may be furnished with 
approximate dates, as follows : — 


Tshe-riA-Malig . 

. 1550-1675 

'A-dam-mkhan 

. 1760-1775 

’A-bdam-Malig . 

. 1575-1600 

Hor-jo-mkhan 

. 1775-1800 

’Am-zed . 

. 1600-1626 

Ha-bib-mkhan 

. 1800-1825 

’Am-rod 

. 1625-1660 

Ha-ni-pha-mkhan . 

. 1825-1850 

’A-zid-tham 

. 1650-1676 

Ma-li-ya-mkhan . 

. 1850-1875 

’A-li-bag-to 

. 1676-1700 

Hu-sen-mkhan 

. 1876-1900 

’A-ba-dam. 

. 1700-1725 

Ga-bzah-phar 

. after 1900 

'A-dam-Malig . 

. 1725-1760 


the present ex-chief. 


The occurrence of the Dard word (ham, king, among these names is of some interest, as again pointing to the 
Dard origin of the dynasty (see Cunningham, Laduk, p. 33). The word mkhan, which is found in several names, 
is, of course, the Tibetan rendering of the Mughal title Khan {KhSkan). The note on ’A-bdam-mkhan is to be 
understood as meaning that imder him the spread of Islam among the subjects was taken up with greater 
energy. It had been introduced about two centuries before. It is remarkable that Ra-him-mkhan of Cig-tan, who 
was executed by Zorawar, is not mentioned in the above list (sec Tshc-brtan’s /Account of the Dogra Wars, infra). 
An inscription referring to A-bdam-Malig, w'ho reigned c. 1575-1660 a.t>., was foiuid in Cig-tan. It is No. 194 of 
my collection recording a remission of taxes during his reign ; reveral of the persons whom it mentions have 
names which are half-Muhammadan, half-Buddhist. Inscription No. 195, which seems to belong to the same 
times, gives no names. No inscription mentions any of the other chiefs. 

As we learn from Dr. K. Marx’ account of a journey to Cig-tan. the village of Kug-to is still in possession of 
a beautiful grove of old birch-trees, the only birch-trees in Ladakh Dr. Marx was also the first European to 
describe the ancient Buddhist temple in the now Muhammadan town of Cig-tan. (See his article ‘ Eine 
arztlicbe Missionsreise im Jahre 1890 Eben-Eter, Leipzig, 1897, p. 62.) 



V. Tlie Genealogy of the Chiefs of Sod 


The following genealogy was obtained from Sher**Ali'Kh&n, the present ex-chief 
of Sod, who has a house at Sod (Yul-ba-ltag), as well as at Bilargo. On a visit to 
Dkar-dkyil, in 1914, 1 was told that the chief was just then at Bilargo. Therefore 
I dispatched Phun-tshogs, my munshi, to visit him in that place, and to see if he 
were in possession of a genealogy of his family. Sher-‘Ali-Khftn actually produced a 
document written in Urdti, containing the pedigree of his family* With regard thereto 
the chief said that the oldest MS. of it had been destroyed in previous wars ; but 
that the family had taken care to restore the pedigree from memory, as best they 
could, soon after its loss. 

Phun-tshogs copied the one-sheet Urdu manuscript in Tibetan characters, and 
added to it a few notes in Tibetan, which the chieftain was good enough to dictate 
to him. The additional notes are put in brackets. 

The principality was very small. It comprised only the valley of a tributary 
of the Wakka river, coming down from the Hamoting-pass and falling into the 
Wakka river between Pas-k3rum and Dkar-dkyil. 

The village of Yul-ba-ltag may be traced on the survey map, on which it is spelt 
Yuhbatak. A little to the north-east of this place on the map there occurs the word 
Piu {spe-hv, spi-hu, ‘ tower ’). This may mark the site of one of the ancient castles. 


TIBETAN TEXT 

A Ov ' n, ' 
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TRANSLATION 

Thb Genealogy of the Chiefs of Sod Castle 
The great minister Khra>khrarKh&nu After him [came] the chief Za-gyir-mad 
(mah ?). In his time his power reached from Wan*la to the Gyih>yal (Gyid-yal 7) 
River. After him [came] the chief Bgyal-Malig. After him there lived a chief 
called Chief Nam>rud. After him [came] Hor-jo«Kh&n. After him [came] the Chief 
Ldo>ro. After him [came] the Chief Tshe-rih-Malig. After him [came] the Chief Sul*tan- 
Malig. After him [came] Mah*mad>Sul-tan‘Kh&n. After him [came] Mig-ea*Sul-taa- 
Kh&n. [Then] *A-dam>Malig-Kh&n. [Then] Malig-Suhtan. After him [came] Mag>ram> 
beg. [Then] Jan-gyir-beg. After him [came] Ya-ya>Kh&n. [Then] Sa-lam-Kh&n. 
[Then] Mah>di-Kh&n. [Then] ’Ag-bar-’A>li-Kh&n. [Then] Ser<’A>li*Kh&n. 

[Tlie line of all these chiefs is descended from a G 3 nil-gyid chief whose name was 
Great Minister Khra-khra*Kh&n. This chief was in possession of three castles. The 
name of the village belonging to Pa-sar castle is Yul-ba-ltag. It is also called castle of 
Mkhab-bdror (‘ fairy-castle *). Together with Sod castle there are three [castles]. 

When the army of the Mongolians arrived, Mah-mad-Sul-tan-Kh&n gained a victory 
over them. The chieftains of Cig-tan, as well as those of Pa-skyum, are also descended 
from the family of Sul-tan-Kh&n. A sister of Khri-Sul-tan-Kh&n became Mah-di-ELh&n’s 
wife, and [a son called] Ya-ya-Elh&n was bom. 

In the days of the Chief Sa-lam-Kh&n an army of the Sih-pa (Dogras) arrived here, 
and Pa-sar, the castle of Sod, was destroyed. Sa-lam-Kh&n was fettered with iron chains ; 
he went to Kashmir, and died there. After Sa-lam-Kh&n had died, his son, called 
Mah-di-Kh&n, was made Kar-dar over all that had been under his father. He was tax- 
free. But at the time of the Bandabast he was taxed at 130 rupees.] 

NOTES 

The genealogy of the Sod ohiefs should be compared with that of the Cig-tan chiefs, to which it forms a valuable 
addition. The last ancestor of both lines of chiefs is Tshe-rih-Malig, or No. 7 in descent in the above line of 
c^eftains and No. 2 in the Cig-tan line. As pointed out by me in my notes on the chronicles of Gig-tan, we are 
obliged to insert a number of centuries between Btsah-mkhan-(or Faqlr)-Malig, the first member of the Cig-tan 
pedigree, and Tshe-rifi-Bialig, the second member of the same. The value of the Sod pedigree rests in the fact that 
it gives the names of five hitherto unknown members of the common ancestry of both houses, who have to be 
placed between Btsafi-mkhan-Malig and Tshe-rifi-Malig. These are the names from Za-gyir-mad to Ldo-ro. 
Khra-khra-Kh&n, who is found at the head of the Sod genealogy, is evidently identical with Btsafi-mkhan-Halig 
of Cig-tan; this seems to be proved by the evidence. For according to the Cig-tan chronicle Kra-kra 
was the name of one of the castles erected by Btsafi-mkhan-Malig, and, as lord of this castle, he might well have 
accepted the name of Khra-khra-Kh&n. That this line of chieftains actually came from Gilgit is also attested by 
the Cig-tan chronicles. The common origin of the Cig-tan and Sod families is fmther attested by a little note found 
in the above text, vis. that the Pa-sar castle is also called Hkhab-bdror (» Mkbah-bgro, * f&iry ') castle. This 
name reminds us of the tale of Btsafi-mkhan-Malig’s reception by fairies, when he arrived in the Gig-tan district 
<see the Cig-tan chronicle). 

With regard to the Oyifi-]ral (Oyid-yal t) Biver, 1 am told that the Gilgit River is meant. This particular 
passage of the above text means that the kingdom of these ancient Dard chith once extended from Wan-la, near 
Kha-la-rtse, to the dastriots close to Gilgit. It would thus have comprised Baltistaa, Pu-rig, and Lower Ladakh, 
or the old duchies of the Khri-Sult&ns of Dkar^rtse, the Pu-rig Sult&ns, and the various Balti duchies. I can well 
that this assertion is true ; for in three of the old genealogies of these chieftains, in those of Skar-rdo, 
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Cig-tan, and Sim-ia-mkhar-bu, I have come upon traces of a tale of their common Faqir origin. Berides, the 
Wan-la inscription of the Bcu-gcig>zal temple shows us plainly that the old Dard kingdom may well have extended 
up to Wan-la. But already in very early times — say before 1000 A.n. — ^this kingdom must have split up into 
various little independent states. 

The statement that Khra-khra-Kh&n was in possession of three castles is followed by the names of two castles 
only, viz, Pa-sar and Sod, both situated at Yul-ba-ltag, near Dkar-dkyil. Possibly the Era-kra castle has to be 
added. 

The statement that not only the chiefs of Cig-tan, but abo those of Pao kyum, wore related to the Sod chidEs, 
is in agreement with local jpopular tradition. Besides, the following fact speaks in favour of it. When the line of 
Pas-kyum chiefs became extinct, their property at Pas-kyum was seized by the family of Ctg-tan chiefs, in 
particular by Ga-bzaA-phar of Cig-tan. At present the Pas-kyum estate is in possession of Ga-bzah-phar’s son, 
Muhibb**AlI-Kb&n, who is married to Shahar-Begam, daughter of Rchan-'AII-Kh&n of Hunza. Ga-bzad-phar’s 
younger brother, Jaiiar-Khan, still resides at Cig-tan. In the above text the family name of the Cig-tan- 
Sod chiefs is given as 8ul-tan-Khan ; according to the La-d$x>gs-rgyal‘rab8 it is Pu-rig-Sul-taU. 

A Kdrddr is a kind of d'<^trict magistrate who has to collect the taxes. Band^bast (or bandobait-fd^ib) is 
a title given by the natives to the officer who undertook the first great settlement survey of the country. 



VI. The Geneelogy of the Sra-ara-man Chiefs of Sim-sa-mkhar*bu Castle, 

aocorciuig to the Tale of Sah>baii of Ki*no 

The following account of Sim*4a>mkhar-bu and surrounding districts was dictated 
to Phun-tshogs, my mtinshi, by a certain Sah-b&n, of Dras, when I was on my tour 
through Pu-rig in 1914. rSah-b&n claims to be a descendant of the old line of Dard 
chiefo who once resided at the castle of Sim<sa-mkhar-bu. He is now an old man, 
and claims to be 98 years of age. When he began to tell his tale, there were several 
other Dards present in the bungalow. But, when Sah>b&n had finished the recital of 
his pedigree, I noticed that all these Dards smiled and suddenly left the room. Next 
morning I met two of them and asked what was the reason for that extraordinary 
behaviour, whereupon they replied that they had felt disgusted with the old man’s 
lies. Then they told me that Sah*b&n had represented himself in his pedigree as a 
direct descendant of Sra-sra-mun in the male line, whereas he was only a descendant 
from him in the female line. They then gave me some additional information about 
Si-lim*s daughter, Bftj-Si*kim, and her marriage to Sah-b&n’s father, Sa-lam. This 
additional note is marked by brackets in the Tibetan text. They also added that 
the proper name of the Balti king who once ruled over the district was »Sher-*Ali-Khftn. 
This addition was also put in brackets. 

As regards the size of the little principality, it may have comprised the valley 
of the Dras River, above its confluence with the Shingo>Shigar River, including in its 
best days the Dras Valley. The language of the whole district is Dard. 
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TRANSLATION 

The Genealogy of the Sra-sra-mun Chiefs of Sim>§a-mxhar-bu Castle, 
ACCORDING TO THE TaLE OF SaH-BAN OF Kl-NO 

The chief of Mkhar-bu called Sra-sra-mun came from Hunze-Nagar. After him 
[came] Ser-’A-li. On Scr-’A-li [followed] Ta-yihs. After him [came] Si-lim. After 
him [came] Pha-kyir (Faqir). After Pha-kyir, Bo-trihs was bom. After him [came] 
Si-lim. After him [the line came to an end, and a daughter only, called K3,j-Si-kim, 
remained]. 

Then Sa-lam, Lhc son of the forefather Hu-sen, [became Raj-Si-kim’s consort]. 
After Sa-lam [followed] Sah-ban, then ’Ab-dul-la, then Go-lam. 

In the beginning the King of China ruled as far as the town of Kha-cul (Kashmir). 
Instead of taxes the C'hinese used to carry off seven girls every year. In one year 
it was the turn of a Pir or Mu-sul-m&n priest’s daughter [to go to China]. This girl 
went before her father and cried bitterly. Therefore the father asked her why she 
cried so much ; and the girl said ‘ I cry because the Chinese Will carry me off for 
taxes ’. Then the father (through the powers of religion) caused the Chinese king to 
arrive [in Kashmir] at the time of dinner. [There] he wTote a letter to the effect that 
the girl was not to be carried off, and the king returned to his own country. 

In the time of the Chinese the Bo-dro-masjid of Klut-cul was erected. Then, 
through a war, [a king] called Tsag arose. Then another one, called Tabi-mur, followed. 
After him)[a king rose again out of our own midst, called Khri-Sul-tan. Then the duke 
of Gie Skar-rdo-rock called [’A-li-Ser-Khftn] arrived, and built a castle called Go-iien. 
After him came the king of La-dvags, called Sar-lha-chen, and by [his] strong castle- 
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ward, called Rab-rgyas, the Lha-mo-can castle was erected. After that a lady of 
Parskyum, called Bil^ti, was married to the king [of La-dvags], At that time the 
Pa*skyum [chief] erected the two castles of Rgyal-mo-mkhar and Byu-ru-mkhar. 
The [chief of] Pa-skyum used to pay taxes to the great Ladakhi king. The chief of 
Pa-skyum was called Ra-yim-Kh&n. The [official] who ruled over Hem^babs (Dras) 
under [the king of] La-dvags, was called Jo-mal. 

The castle of Sim-sa-^mkhar-bu was destroyed by the Sih-pa in the Sih-pa 
(Dogra) war. 


NOTES 

The first part of the text contains a short genealogy of the old Dard chiefs of dim-4a-inlchar*bu. It is short, 
because the names of so many members have been forgotten ; and I believe that several of its members are now 
in the wrong place. Still, with regard to a district where every other kind of information fails, it is of some value, 
as containing the names of at least some of its ancient chiefs. It contains all that Sah-ban could remember of his 
mother’s tales. As regards the name of the first ancestor, the first syllable contains the title sra, this being the 
Dard word for Tibetan jfo, * chief,’ ‘ prince.* The following two syllable.^, viz. sra, mnUf are no longer understood ; 
but I believe that they once more contain the title of sra, followed by the word Buddhist monk. It is not 

impossible that here, as well as iu Baltistan and in Cig-tan, a * religious beggar ’ was placed at the head of the line. 
This idea of a mendicant ancestor is once more expressed by the occurrence of the word Pha-hjir (Faqir) among 
the following members of the pedigree. 

The second part of the tale contains a half-legendary account of the abolition of the custom of sending girls 
to China instead of taxes. There may be some historical foundation in this story ; for it is well known that girls 
from Kashmir, and probably also from Dardistan, were much in demand for Oriental harema in former days. 
That Kashmir was actually under China in Tang times has been fully proved by Sir A. Stein in his Andeni 
Khotan (i, p. 13). But, instead of a Muhammadan priest, the original form of the tale may have meant a Buddhist or 
Hindu priest. With regard to the assertion that the Bo-dro-masjid (Tibetan mosque) was erected in those early 
Chinese days, I have como to the following conclusion : — There are several Bo-dro-masjids in Srinagar, and one of 
them is evidently the Jama* masjid. Referring to these, Pandit Anant Kaul says in his Jammu and Kashmii 
State, on p. 67, * The site of the mosque is considered sacred by the Buddhists also, and even now men from 
Ladakh visit the Jama masjid and call it by its old name, Tsitsung Tsublak Kang.’ Tsublak Kang is evidently 
intended for Tsug-lag-khah, the ordinary Tibetan word for old Buddhist temples. The word Tsitsung is 
unintelligible to me. Anant Kaul further says, * The Jama masjid was built originally by Sikander in 1404 with 
the materials of a large stone temple constructed by King Taraplija (693-7 a.d.). . . . There are remains of several 
stone temples round this mosque, whose builders are not known.’ This note, evidently based on Sir Aurel Stein’s 
researches in Kashmir, plainly states that the origin of the stone temple, which forms the groundwork of the 
famous mosque, actually goes back to the times of the Chinese Tang d 3 masty. Tarapli^a’s temple, or at least 
some of the surrounding stone temples, may have been Buddhist, not Hindu, originally. Hence the veneration 
paid to the mosque by Tibetan Buddhists. 

The third part of the above account contains a succession of dynasties or empires which ruled over the 
Pu-rig district, according to the tales received by 6ah-b&n from his mother. The times of Chinese rule were followed 
by those of a certain Tsag, it is said. It is possible that the word T$ag is identical with the word ChtJc, the name 
of a d}masty of Kashmir kings who ruled in the second half of the sixteenth century. In that case the name 
would appear to be in the wrong place in the above account : it would have to be placed at least after Timur. 
The occurrence of the name Tabi-mur ( «= Timur) in this connexion U of particular interest. The above account is, 
BO far; the only West Tibetan document that makes mention of one of Chingis Kh&n’s successors as overlord 
over the country. But we know for certain, from Central Tibetan accounts, that Kublai Khan ruled over Ladakh, 
and that he even carried out a census of that country (see S. Ch. Das, JASB, 1904, Extra Number, p. 99). 
In 1399 A.D. Tlmiir passed through Jammu on his way to Samarkand. From Jammu he went on a short 
expedition through the mountains of Kashmir. The Khri-Sult&ns are the famous chiefs of Dkar-rtse in the 
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Suru valley. Their power certainly extended up to the Zoji-la. Sher-*A1I-Kh&n of Baltistan ia the famoua Balti 
king who in about 1550-80 a.d. united all Baltistan and Bucoeasfully overran Ladakh. The old Balti castle of 
6o-6en has disappeared. Below its site we now find the village of Gk>>^n (map : Ooshun), less than a mile 
north-west of Dras. The old Ladakhi castle of Lha-mo-can has also disappeared ; but a village of that name is 
found a little more than a mile south-east of Dras (map : Lamachun). The name given here as that of the 
Ladakhi king is only a title. It means ' Great Divinity {mahdieva) of the East \ Lha<hm (great divinity^ 
mahSdeva) was the dynastic name of the first West Tibetan dynasty ; but it was also much used by the 
second dynasty. From the Ladakhi chronicles it becomes evident that the Ladakhi kings repeatedly 
entered into matrimonial relations with the chiefs of Pas-kyum, but the name Bil-ti cannot be found 
there. The two castles built by the Pas-kyum chiefs are no longer in existence. They were erected 
on two rocks facing one another on opposite banks of the Dras river, about one mile east of Dras. As 
regards the family of Ladakhi officials called Jo-mal (vice-chiefs), their descendants are still found in the Dras 
valley. According to Moorcroft (ii, p. 42), half of the taxes of the Dras district had, in 1620, to be sent to 
Kashmir. Extensive ruins of the old castle of Mkhar-bu may still be inspected on the top of a rock above the 
trade road, say half a mile below the bungalow of Mkhar-bu. 



VII. Ahmftd'Shah** Chronicles of Baltistan 

Accobdiko to G. T. Vignb 

G. T. Vigne visited Baltistan in 1835 a.d., at a time when this state was still 
practically independent. He gained the confidence of the Dmag-dpon (duke or chief) 
of the state, and received much valuable information from him. People told him that 
the chief was in possession of a rare book or MS. (possibly the chronicles). He could, 
however, not get hold of it, although he repeatedly asked Ahmad-Shah to let him see 
it. Ahmad'Sh&h assured him that he had always understood that it was destroyed 
in the great fire during the time of chief Zufur-Khan. Then Vigne says (ii, p. 253) : 
* He one day produced a book, which he had bought of a travelling pedler, and asked 
me what it was. It was a testament, highly ornamented with paintings, and the text 
was, I have no doubt, Armenian, though I do not understand anything of the 
language.’ It must have been the pictures which induced Vigne to believe that the 
book was a testament. But this short passage suffices to show that in 1835 the chronicles 
of Baltistan were probably no longer existent at Skar-rdo. The greater is the value of 
Ahmad-Shfth’s account of Balti history, as communicated to Vigne. Ahmad-Sh&h 
may have had to learn the chronicles by heart, just as was the case in the Cig-tan 
family (see the (Chronicles of (Cig-tan). In spite of this loss it is very probable that certain 
historical books are still existent in Baltistan. Not only may several old books have 
been preserved in the castles of minor chiefs, but also the lost chronicles of Skar-rdo 
may have been re-written at a more recent time. As I am told, the Baltis make use of 
a particular kind of script, which runs from right to left. As Professors A. Fischer and 
Hultzsch teU me, it is not based on any form of Arabic character, but rather resembles 
the Indian form of script. I have, with difficulty, obtained a short specimen of this 
script. It is found in vol. iii of the Linguistic Survey of India, p. 33. But no traveller 
has as yet succeed^ in purchasing an original volume of Balti literature. 

It may be questioned whether the Balti chronicles have a right to range among 
the chronicles of vassal chiefs of the kings of Leh. To this let me reply that the history 
of Baltistan was for many years bound up with West Tibetan history. During the times 
of the Great Tibetan empire (before Glah-dar-ma) Baltistan appears to have formed 
part of it. The foundation of the great monastery of Skar-chuh-rdo-dbyih (probably 
Skar-rdo) is stated to have taken place in the Rgya district, Rgya then being the capital 
of Ladakli (c. 804 a.d.). The greatest Buddhist priest of Baltistan, Sbal-te-dgra- 
bcom, who erected the famoqs Skyor-luh monastery^ in the vicinity of Skar-rdo and 
Si-dkar (Ba-sho valley) in a.d. 1168, was a regular member of the Lamaist church. It 
was the introduction of Muhammadanism in particular which alienated the Baltis from 
their Ladakhi neighbours. But even then the history of both nations remained inter- 

^ Another monsstery of the lune nune Beems to exist in Central Tibet. 
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woven. Now it is the Ladakhis who reign for a time in Baltistan ; then, again, the 
Baltis overrun Ladakh. For this reason we shall do well to oolleot what remains of 
Balti chronicles. 


ENGLISH TEXT 

(Vigne, Travels in Kashmir, Ladak ...» London, 1842, voL ii, pp. 261 ft,) 

At one period, as they now relate, the royal race was nearly extinct, the last Gylfo 
(Rgyal-po) having left an only daughter, whose hand was sought in marriage by twelve 
vuzirs, or great men of the country ; and ere a choice was made, a Fakir, holding a rod 
of gold in one hand and a purse containing the same metal in the other, was observed 
sitting on a large stone in the viUage of Shikari (Si-dkar). He was always to be found 
there, and appeared to have made it at once his resting-place and his home ; and he soon 
acq^uired a reputation for extraordinary sanctity, — and the more so, as no one could tell 
whence he came. The young Begum was given to him by the consent of all parties, 
and to this union the Rajahs not only of Iskardo (Skar-rdo), but of Katakohund 
<Mkhar-mah ; Khartaksho of the maps), Parkuta, Tolti, Rondu (Boh-mdo), and Astor, 
trace the origin of their families. To this day, when the heir apparent arrives at 
years of discretion, he is seated on the same stone, which is called the Burdo-Nest 
(Bu-rdo ‘ son-stone *?),... in great state, amidst the shouts of the assembled 
multitude. The reigning Gylfo (Rgyal-po) first makes him salaam, and afterwards the 
inhabitants of Shikari (Si-dkar) present their homage. Then the principal com- 
manders of the army, of which there are more than one himdred, come forward with 
their congratulations and their presents. Then follows the game of the Chaugh4n 
( polo ) . . . , shooting at a mark with matchlocks or arrows, at full gallop, and the musicians 
and dancing girls display their attractions to the surrounding crowd, and the 3roung 
Gylfo (Rgyal-po) proceeds thence to the Harem, where he receives the compliments of 
his lady relatives. 

But the more authentic knowledge of their history, as detailed to me by Ahmed 
Shah, commences with Ali Sh4r Khan, who built the great stone aqueduct by which 
water is brought across the valley from the Satpur stream, and by which, also, a quantity 
of useful soil that would otherwise be washed away is banked up and |»eserved. He 
built also the fort on the rock, and raised an elevated platform, planted witii chunars 
(Platanas), close under the Killah ((JKlq), and containing the tombs of the Gylfos 
(Rgyal-pos). When he and his son, and successor, Ahmed Khan, were dead, Abdul and 
Adam Khan, his other sons, quarrelled, and Abdul Khan, who buiR some of the Durwasus 
(Darwaza) or gates, already noticed, so oppressed the neighbouring Rajahs, that they 
sought assistance from the Mogul Emperor of Delhi, Auruigzyb, who sent an army from 
Kashmir. Upon which, Abdul Khan made his submission, and the brotheks then went 
in person before the Mogul, who told them to divide the succession ; but they died on 
their return in Kashmir. 
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ShAmrad or Shah Murad, son of Ahmed Khan, was presented with a jagliir 
* rent-free land ’) in ELashmir, bj the Mogul, and Ahmed Shah used to complain 
to me tiiat he did not now (1836) enjoy the revenue of it. He also told me that the 
Killah (Qtia) was in vain besieged by the troops of Aurangzyb ; that the;^ brought 
elephants with them (which I can scarcely believe to have been the fact), and that he had 
now in the castle some old guns, drums, armour, etc., and implements of war, which 
they had left behind them, and which, by some mistake, I neglected to see. 

Shamrad or Shah Murad Khan was succeeded by Bafir-Khan, who was followed by 
Sultan Murad, who re-took Ladak (it having been previously taken by Ali Sher Khan, 
and lost by his son), and made himself master of Gilghit, Nag3rr, Hunzeh (Hunza), and 
CSiitrcU. He is said to have built the bridge near the Killah {Qilq) of Chitral. The name 
of the first Ali Sher Khan, or Shah Murad, is still to be seen upon a mosque at Leidak. 

In the time of Zufur Elhan, the castle of Iskardo (Skar-rdo) was destroyed by fire, 
and much that was valuable was burnt with it. . . . Zufur Khan took the castle of 
Iskardo (Skar-rdo) from the Keluncheh (probably Bkdh-blon'-che, ‘ great minister ’), a sect 
or family who came from Purik. He was young when the Keluncheh usurped the throne 
of Iskardo, and afterwards, by turning them out, acquired the name of Ohazi. 

The Keluncheh were not Shiahs, as are the Little Tibetians, but were heretics from 
either the Suni, or the Shiah persuasion — following the doctrines of a Syud who came 
from Kashmir in the time of Bafir Khan, and wrote a book containing his own idea 
of i^e faith. In common with the Shiahs he does not respect the three first Caliphs, 
but venerates the memory of Ayesha, the daughter of Abubekr ; and Hafza, daughter of 
Osman, who were both wives of the prophet, who, as such, he affirms, are worthy of 
honour also. In these, and some other respects, he differs from the Shiahs, but the 
Bajah and inhabitants of KhopaJu (Elha-pu-lu), Shighur (Si-dkar), and Purik adopt 
his doctrines. 

Ali Sher Khan . . . father of Ahmed Shah, the present Gylfo (Bgyal-po), signalized 
himself by taking the castle of Shighur (Si-dkar), and making prisoners of an invading 
army from Ladak. 

He left two sons, Ahmed Shah of Iskardo (Skar-rdo) and GhoUm-Shah, the Bajah 
of Parkuta on the Indus : who both reigned at the last-mentioned places, in consequence 
of the will of their father. . . . The territories of Ahmed Shah are extended from Chorbut 
(Ghos-bbad) to Husara (Astor) inclusive. Chitral, the country of Shah Kator, has long 
been independent of Little Tibet (Baltistan), and the rajahs of Gilghit, Nagyr, and 
Hunzeh (Hunza) by no means owned him as their superior. But besides those already 
mentioned, Ahmed Shah was monarch of Khopalu (Kha-pu-lu), Shighur (Si-dkar), 
Keris (Kye-ris), Katakohund (Mkhar-mah), Tolti, Parkuta, and Royal or Bondu 
(BoA-mdo). On his seal, as that of a Shiah prince, are insoribed the following words : — 

Ali di«r aa dawor'^adgar Eaa-o-Taft 
Ahmad Shah bur adl sof or. 

Ikmiudation : — 

Ali, Iha Boa of that jnat God, through whmn 
Ahmad 8hah obtaiiMd viotofy over hia anandat. 

Bb 
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He had five or six sons ; the eldest^ whose name was, I think, Shah Murad, died 
just before I visited Iskardo (8kar-rdo) for the first time. He was a young man of great 
promise, and universally regretted. He died, it appeared, of fever, and amongst other 
remedies employed to cure him, 1 remember that one was having no furniture in his 
roombutwhat was of a blue or green colour. . . . His own brother, Mohamed Shah, was by 
no means his equal in abilities, and having been intrusted with the government of 
Husdra (Astor), by way of trial, abused his authority in such a manner, and showed 
himself so incompetent as a ruler, that his father determined to disinherit him, in favour 
of Mohamed Ali Khan, a son by another wife, daughter of the Shighur (Si-dkar) Rajah, 
whereas the mother of the deceased prince and Mohamed Shah was a daughter of the 
Rajah of Katakchund (Mkhar-mah), from which family it was usual for the Gylfos 
(Rgyal-pos) of Iskardo (Skar*rdo) to select a wife, as the mother of the heir«apparent. 
In consequence of this determination Mahomed Shah quarrelled with his father, and 
ran oil, accompanied by two or three adherents, and put himself under the protection of 
Gulab Singh’s Sikh lieutenant, at the castle in Purik (Bu-rig), near the frontier. 

This happened after my first visit to Iskardo (Skar>rdo), in 1835, and from that time 
he became a puppet in the hands of Gulab Singh (of Jammu), who amused him, and 
worried Ahmed Shah, by promising to make him governor of Iskardo (Skar>rdo), if 
ever he took the country. Young Mohamed Ali Khan had been placed on the 
inauguration stone, and received the homage of lus future subjects. He was about 
thirteen years of age, short, and very stout, with a mild and intelligent expression of 
countenance, and very fond of field sports. . . . Mirza Hyder is a little boy, a younger 
brother of Mohamed Ali Khan. Achmet Ali Khan is a natural son of Ahmed 
Shah, by a woman of lower extraction ; he has by far the finest features, and most 
intellectual head, of any of the family, was the best shot, the best rider, and the best 
swordsman. 


NOTES 

The story of the Faqlr ancestor of the Bolti chiefs reminds us of the Chronicles of Cig-tan (see the latter). 

Regarding the great stone aqueduct of Sadpur (the barrage), which was stated to be the work of 'All-Sher- 
Khan, let me mention that it was visited by Miss Duncan in 1904. Miss Dnnoan's book, A Sununer Ride through 
Western Tibet, contains several interesting photographs of these grand worics (see pp. 304, 306), and a inil 
description of the ruins. Miss Duncan was told by the natives that the barrage hod been built by the last 
Bnddhist Rija of Baltistan. This is not impossible, considering the fact that Buddhist images have been 
preserved on the barrage until quite recently, as was ascertained by ^ss Duncan. The fcdlowing are a few notes 
from Miss Duncan's description (pp. 304-4) : — ‘ The barrage crosses the river just where it leaves the lake, is 
about 14 feet high and 6 fe^ thick, and has two tiers of doors, six in each tier, each door 5 feet by 2 ft. 9 in., with 
deep, smoothly cut, semicircular grooves to receive the rounded edges of the dressed granite slabs, now lying in the 
water below, which were used to close them . . . High up on the buttress wall there is on oblong slab of slate- 
coloured stone, the middle part sunk, leaving a sharply cut, raised edge, which lodks os if it hod been a memorial 
tablet, but there is no trace of lettering on it.’ Thus, unfortunately, the history of the origin of the bstnqfe will 
probably remun obscure for ever, and we shall not be able to decide whether it is the woric of 'AlI-8her-E!hia or of 
some earlier king. About 4} miles from the barrage ore found the ancient Buddhist sculptures and inscriptions 
which were noticed by Vigne (see vol. i, p. 36S). Vigne colls the took * the Buddha stone and qpesks of a regular 
translation of the inscription in JJL.S3., which, however, 1 have not yetbeen able to trace. A translation of my 
own, based on Mias Duncan’s and my munshi Bsod-po-ihun-tahogB’ oo|[^ hoe geared in Mias Dunoon’s Summer 
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Side (pp. 300*2). As regarda ‘Al!-Sher-Kh&n*a oonqueat of Jjadakh, it is attested by the Ladakhi chronicles, 
where the full history of the war ia given (aee under Hjam-dbyaAa-mam-rgyal). The mosque inscription at Leh 
is said to contain the name of Aurangalb. This is very probable^ for the mosque was built at Aurangzlh’n 
special request. 

Aa regards the quarrel for the aucceaaion under ‘All-Sher-Khan*8 sons, it is apparently referred to by 
Bernier (1663), when he bbjb (Ouldinburgh, 1671*2, iv, pp. 122*3 ) : — * I may further add that some years since, 
there being a disaenaion risen between the family of the king of the Little Tibet, . . . one of the pretenders to 
the crown did secretly call for the aasiatance of the governor of Eaohemire, who by order of Chah^Jehan gave 
him powerful auocours and put to death or flight all the other pretenders, and left this man in possession of the 
country, on condition of an annual tribute to be paid in crystal, muse, and wool. This petty king could not 
forbear coming to see Aurang-Zebe, bringing with him a present of those things 1 just now named/ Thus, 
instead of Aurangsib, Sh&h-Jah&n should have been mentioned in the chronicle in connexion with the quarrel. 

Aa regards the conquest of Ladakh under Sult&n-Mur&d, it ia not mentioned in the Ladakhi chronicles. 
I joonjeotuie that the word * conquest ’ does not quite suit the case. It was probably only a more or less successful 
plundering expedition, ainular to that of the Ladakhis mentioned under the second ‘AU-Sher-EhAn. 

The chid Ahmad-Sh&h ia described by Vigne as a man of great personal strength. He says (ii, 
p. 234 ) : — * Ahmed Shah, though not standing more than 5 ft. 11 in., was one of the tallest men in the 
country. His personal strength is said to have been very great, and many of his feats are recorded ; 
one, I remember, was that he had broken a gun-banel in half with his hands. He must now be 
a man between 65 and 70 years of age/ Of his personal appearance and character, he says (ii, pp. 236*7) : — 

* The Oylfo’s (Bgyal-po’s) eyes were not large, but dark and penetrating, his eyebrows large and black, 
his nose and mouth weU formed, his beard a little silvered, and his expression highly indicative of shrewdness 
and inteUigenoe ... I never detected him in a falsehood, and from the first day of my arrival, until that of my 
departure, his behaviour was always kind and respectful.* 

Ahxnad^Shih’s quarrel with his son Muhammad*Shih is also mentioned by Cunningham, who says that it 
led to the conquest of Baltistan by Zoiawar-Singh in 1841 a.d. The Lchdmg$-fgyaX-fab$ (supra, p. 131) says 
that the Dogra army was led through the gorges of Baltistan by the chief of Mkliar-mafi. This was a chief 
of the family of Muhammad-Shih's mother. He probably took the side of Muhammad-Sh&h because his family 
had been offended by Muhammad»8h&h*s deposition. 

Vigne*s book contains (ii, p. 221) interesting portraits of Ahmad-SUUi of Baltistan in 1636 and of 
his son, Ahmad-' All- EhAn. 

The following is an attempt of my own to furnish the Balti chiefs with approximate dates : — 

‘AU-Sher-EJiAn • 1570*1600 a.d. Contemporary of Hjam-dbyafis-mam-rgyal of Ladakh. 

Ahmad-Kh&n, and his 
brothers, Abdul and 

Adam-Ehin • c. 1600*1630 a.d. Contemporaries of Sh&h-Jahan 1628*1658 a.d. 

Sh&h-Murid . . c. 1630*1670 a.d. Contemporary of Aurangzlb 1658*1707 a.d. 

Rafir-fi[bin . . c. 1670-1700 a.d. 

Sult&n-MurAd . c. 1700-1730 a.d. 

Zufur-Eh&n . . . o. 1730*1760 a.d. Mentioned in the ' Grant of land to Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje*. 

'AB-Sher-Ehin • c. 1760*1790 a.d. „ „ ^ Grant of land to Bsod-nams-bstan-bdsin*. 

Ahmad-EhAn • • c. 1790*1841 a.d. Contemporary of Vigne, Zorawar, etc., 1835 a.d., bom 

c. 1770 A.D. 

Muhammad-ShAh . . c. 1841*1860 (t) a.d. Bom in e. 1820 a.d. 

It is ihteresting that Muhammad*'AlI-Ehin was placed on the inauguration stone when he was 13 years of 
age. Many TibeUn kings have begun to reign at IS years of age. 



VIII. The Genealogies of the Haiti Chiefs 


Cunningham visited Ladakh and the neighbouring countries in 1846 and 1847, 
a short time after Ladakh and Baltistan had lost their independence. On his journey 
he collected the various pedigrees of the dethroned Balti ‘Chiefs. He does not tell us 
from what source they were drawn, but it is very probable that these lists of names 
were read to him from the historical books of the Baltia, which are written in the native 
alphabet of Baltistan. Possibly the historical books did not contain anything but lists 
of names. In my article * Ten ancient historical songs from Western Tibet ’ (Ivd. 
ArU., 1909, pp. 57 sqq.),I remarked that all the lines of Balti chiefs were in all probability 
descended from one common ancestor. I stated that the present pedigrees of the Balti 
chiefs all date from Muhammadan times, and contain only partly reliable matter. 
With a view to a trustworthy point of chronology a note in the La-dvags-rgyaUrabs may 
prove useful. It is there stated that ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-IOian,who was apparently master of 
all Baltistan, invaded Ladakh. This *Ali-Mir-Sher-KhSjn is generally called only by one 
or two of his names, and can be traced in all the Balti pedigrees, which were collected 
by Cunningham. On p. 30, where the dukes (dmag-dpcni) of Kha-pu*lu are given, we 
find as No. 68 a Sultan-Mir-Khan. On p. 31, among the dukes of Kye-ris, as No. 3, 
there occurs a Raja Ali-Mir-Sher. On p. 32, among the dukes of Parkuda, we find an 
Ali-Sher-Khan as No. 4. On p. 33, among the dukes of Shigar (Si-dkar), as No. 15, an 
Ali-Mir is found. On p. 35, among the dukes of Sbal-ti-Skar-rdo, as No. 1, the name 
Ali-Sher may be read. On p. 37, among the dukes of Roh-mdo, the name Ali-Sher 
occurs as No. 1. Thus we see that the same duke is found in the genealogies eight, nine, 
or ten generations before the year 1830 a.d. Only in the case of Shigar (Si-dkar) 
are there thirteen names before 1830. Here a younger brother may have occasionally 
followed an elder brother. My belief is that all the present lines of Balti chiefs are 
descended from ‘Ali-Mir-Sher-Khftn, who was master of the country from c. 1670-1600 A.D., 
and that there is no certainty about the names preceding him. Now I see that 
Cminingham was told practically the same thing by the natives themselves. He says 
on p. 28, * The chiefs of Elhapolor (Kha-pudu) and Keris, who both trace their 
families up from Bewan-cho, declare that all the chiefs of these countries are descended 
from Bikam, the tenth generation from Bew&n’«ho.* Now it does not make much 
difference whether we take Bikam or ‘All-M!r>Sher>Kh&n as the founder of the lines of 
Balti chiefs ; for Bikam is ‘All-Mir-Sher-Kh&n*s great-grandfather, according to the 
Kha-pu-lu pedigree. 

The following is Cunningham’s list (Ladakh p. 29) of Gyalpos (kings) of Khapolor 
(Kha-pu-lu) : — 
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(a) Ths Rajas or Kha-pd-lu (Cunninghaiu’s Spoiling) 


1. Sultan Sikandsr. 

2. Saltan Ibrahim. 

3. Saltan Ish&k. 

4. Abdol Ralimad. 

6. Mir Bar&hir. 

6. Arman Sam&hir. 

7. Beshrab Nam. 

8. Tinln Tang. 

9. Saltan Hahmad. 

10. Mehndi Ghaz&U. 

11. Mehndi Ibrahim. 

12. Mehndi Malik Haider Shah. 

13. Saltan Malik Ghazili. 

14. Saltan Malik Shah. 

16. Saltan Janed Shah. 

16. Sultan Haider Shah. 

17. Sultan Haider Kar&r. 

18. Saltan Shah Ibrahim. 

19. Sultan Johar Fsni. 

20. Sultan Najm Malik. 

21. Saltan Malik Rustam. 

22. Saltan Mehndi Mir. 

23. Sultan Malik Mir. 

24. Sultan Malik Jahar. 

26. S&ad UUa Khan. 

26. Siad Karon Beg. 

27. S&ad JalU Khan. 

28. S&ad Rustam Beg. 

29. S&ad Atta Ulla Khan. 

30. S&ad Khalil Khan. 

31. S&ad Takub Khan. 

32. S&ad Mir Ghaa. 

33. Sfiad Malik Pumor. 

34. S&ad Babfir Malik. 

36. S&ad Mokhim Khan. 

36. S&ad Shah Azim Beg. 

37. S&ad Gohar B^. 


38. S&ad Malik Shah Shaj&. 

39. Sultan Tagn. 

40. Sultan Yagu Latii Beg.' 

41. Saltan Yagu Sher Ghasi. 

42. Sultan Jagu Ahmed Ghazi. 

43. Sultan Nur Ghazi. 

44. Sultan Aleragir Ghazi. 

46. Sultan Biwau-Cho. 

46. Saltan Hil Ghazi. 

47. Saltan Sher Ghazi. 

48. Saltan Beg Mantar. 

49. Sultan Torab Khan. 

60. Sultan Salmundc. 

61. Sultan Brol De. 

62. Sultan Malik Baz. 

53. Sultan Arzona. 

64. Sultan Tikam. 

56. Sultan Bikam. 

66. Sultan Kurkor. 

67. Sultan Bairam. 

68. Sultan Mir Khan, c. 1670-1600 a.d. 

69. Sultan Ibrahim, c. 1600-1630. 

60. Sultan Ghazi Mir Cho, c. 1630-1660. 

61. Sultan Huaen Khan, c. 1660-1690. 

62. Sultan Rahim Khan, e. 1690-1720. 

63. Saltan Haijm Khan, c. 1720-1760. Mentioned in 

the ' Grant of land to Tshul-kbrims-rdo-rje '. 

64. Sultan Daolut Khan, c. 1760-1780. Mentioned in 

the ' G ant of land to Tahul-khrims-rdo-rje 

66. Sultan Mahmud AU Khan, c. 1780-1810. 

66. Sultan Yahia Khan, c. 1810-1840. Mentioned in 

the * Grant of land to Bsod-nams-bstan-bdzin ’. 

67. Sultan Daolut Ali Khan reigning in 1846. 

Mentioned in the ’ Grant of land to Bsod'nnm*- 
bstan-bdzin ’ 

68. Has a son, Md. Ali Khan. Mentioned in the 

‘Grant of land to Bsod-nams-bstan-bdzin’. 


NOTES 

Kha-pu-lu stretches 26 mUes down the Shayok (Si-gyog) river, beyond Daho, ihe whole length of the 
cbiefdom being 67 miles. As the mean breadth is about 30 miles, the area will be 2,010 square miles. The 
mean height of the villages is about 9,000 feet (Cunningham, p. 28.) 

As stated by Cunningham (p. 28), the above genealc^eal tree opens with Sultan-Sikandar, or Alexander the 
Great, whose suooeasors were Abraham and loaao. Cunningham believed that after Sultan-Yagu, the thirty-ninth 
name, the list was tcderably oorceet, beoauae the name Yagu has deqoended to the present day as a title in the 
kmily, the present chief (in 1846) being atylad SnHaii-Yaga-Daolat-AIi-SIhan. <H course, the Kha-pu-lu chiefs 
may have had an anoastor called Tagn; batOnaningham should not have made 1410 a. n. his probable date. He 
places Mm in the beginning of the fifteenth century, because he wants him to be a contemporary of the Kashmir 
king, fiikander-Butsfaikaa, the fanatio Hnaahaaa. Buh in order to place him there, he finds it necessary to 
fnmiah aachene of the Kha-pu-lu eUab with an average reign of only fifteen years, ^s is altogether tooshort. 
Expecianeehasshownma that ahawttbsityyaam ia the average len^ of eadi reign in Tibet. It wiQ be safest, 

» r^BB<a|h > w»* s fi elsi begta hwt they dMsr from t&oss gtrm bsloir. 
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therefore, to begin our chronology of Kha-pu4u with Sultan*Mfr-Kh&n (in full probably *AlMd{r>Sher-Khan), 
and to place his reign in the second half of the sixteenth century. Of some interest is the occurrence of the 
Tibetan title Cho {Jo ), ' prince/ * chief/ in the names of two of the chiefs. 

NOTES TAKEN PROM MISS DUNCAN’S SUMMER RIDE (pp. 201-65) 

Miss Duncan spent several weeks of the summer of 1901 atKha-pu-lu. The legitimate chief of the place in 
1904 was Raja Nasir-^Ali-KhEn, son of the late Kaji H&tim-Khan. As Nosir-'Ali-Khan was a minor, his uncle 
Raja Muhammad<Shcr-*AlI'Khan was in charge of the government. The people of Kha-pn-lu are adherents of the 
Shiah sect of Musalmans, and the Kha-pu-lu mosques are built in Kashmirian style. A few people belong to the 
Nur Bakhsh sect (p. 243). Compare Miss Duncan’s picture (p. 200) of the famous mosque of Chag-Chang, 1 J miles 
from the capital. This mosque is believed to be 400 years old, and the beautifully carved walnut panels were 
stated to have been inserted 200 years ago. The mosque is said to have been built on the site of a Buddhist 
temple, and a brass plate over the door to have covered a document stating the age of the building. There 
was also an inscription on a beam in the veranda, which the maulvl said referred to its history. As Miss 
Duncan rightly remarks (pp. 239, 240), it would be interesting to have a translation of it* f( r i iniight throw 
some light on the question as to when Muhammadanism was introduced into the count : i.he ancient castle 

of Kha-pu-lu, high up above the ])reaent village, was also visited by Miss Duncan (p. 220). It was a complete 
ruin. Another observation of interest is that at the great Tamasha telescopic trumpets, like those of the 
Lamaist mystery plays, were used at Kha-pu-lu. 

With regard to the question as to whether the name of Kha-pudu is of Dard or Tibetan origin, let me note 
that in the Kesar-saga (S.N., i) a sacrificial goat of the name of Ka-bu-lu is mentioned. Thus the name may be 
of Tibetan origin. 


The following notes on the relationship of Kha-pu-lu to Ladakh are found on pp. 30 
and 31 of the Treaty of Wam-le : — 


TEXT 

TRANSLATION 

p. 30. Queen Zi-zi said : * On the occasion when a friendly relationship was 
established at Kha*hphu-loo, and when my forefather Ha>da-khan (Haidar-Kh&n 1) 
and my uncle Bdab-lad-khan (Daulat-Khfin Y) gave Zi-zi to wife [to the Ladakhi 
king], an agreement was made [as follows] : ** If a boy should be bc«n, Steh-mkhar 
will be given [to him].” As it was not put on Zi-'^i hhqrdba^ (personal authority ?), 
it does not now belong to us. Now that it has been .aidd that Zi-zt is kkoHOoH 
(become of age Y authoritative Y), it must be placed at «mr [dfq>oeal].* 

p. 31. To speak pleasantly about the. fact that Khadiphu-lo was brought under 
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La-dvaf^s, the chief of that principality, which owns 5,000 soldiers, had in turns to bow 
before Skar<rdo and before La-dvags, and out of regard to his near kinship (?) he was 
not to such a degree under the Ladakhis, as are the Pu-rig chiefs. 


NOTES 

Queen Zi-ti wm one of the wives of :^i>ms-mam*TgysI. She is probably identical with ’A->'um-kbri-rgyal-om 
buried in the Muhammadan burial-ground at Hun-dar, Nub-ra. SteA-mkhar is not known to me ; but, as the name 
means Upper Castle, it may refer to the Leh Castle, the residence of the kings. It is quite probable that 
Queen Zi-si had received a promise that her son would be heir to the throne of Ladakh. 


(6) The Rajas of Eeris (Kye-ris) 

1. Biwan-cho.*- 

2. Leo. 

3. Raja Ali Mir Sher, e. 1570-1300 a.d. 

4. Ahmed Mir. 

6. Amir. 


(Cunningham’s Spelling) 

6. Ali Khan, reigning in a.d. 1685- 

7. Mir-Beg. 

8. Mirza-Beg. 

9. Zulfikar Khan. 

10. Kuram Ali Khan [reigning in 1846 a.d.]. 


Cunningham remarks (p. 31) that the district of Keris (Kye-ris) is situated along the lower course of the 
Shayok, just above its junction with the Indus. It is about 16 miles in length, and 10 miles in mean breadth. 
Its area is not more than 160 square miles, and the mean height of its villages above the sea is about 8,000 feet. 
The present chief, Kuram-' All-Kh&n, gives the above genealogy of his family. 

Regarding Cunningham’s date (p .31) of ‘AlI-Kh&n (1685) I must say that there exists little foundation for 
it. He seems to have based it on his date for the battie of Bab-sgo. But at the same time he seems to have 
forgotten that according to his own statement on 326 a certain ‘Ali-Kh&n had nothing to do with the battle 
of Bab-sgo. He mentions him as a chief of Baltistan during the time of Bde-ldan’s conquest of Baltistan. 

A rfijft of Kye-ris (Kiris) is also mentioned by Miss Duncan (p. 276) and other modem travellers ; but 
personal names are not given. Kye-ris is claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies (see ' The Eighteen 
Songs of the Bono-ni Festival No. vi, Ind. Ant., vol. zxnv, 1906, pp. 93 sqq.). 


(c) The Dhao-dfons of Faredda (Cunningham’s Spoiling) 


1. Bokha.^ 

2. Sher. 

3. Ghasi. 

4. Ali Sher Khan, c. 1570-1600 a.d. 

5. Ahmed Khan, c. 1600-1630. 

6. Sher Shah. c. 1630-1660. 

7. Arizcho, c. 1660-1690. 


8. Arim Khan, c. 1690-1720. 

9. Sahadat Khan, c. 1720-1750. 

10. Abdul Rahim, e. 1750-1780. 

11. Mahomed Ali. e. 1780-1810. 

12. Ali Sher Khan, c. 1810-1840. 
Son, Jafar Ali Khan. 


NOTES 

Cunningham remarks (p. 31) that the present chiefdom of Parguta (Parkuda) extends from Sarmik 
(probably Gser-mig), 10 miles above the confluence of the Shayok and Indus, to Goltari, near the junction of the 
Dras river, thns including botii Khartaksha (Mkhar-maA) and Tolti (Rtal-ti ?). Its length is about 43 miles, its 
mean breadth 32 miles, and its area 1,548 square miles. The mean height of its villages above the sea is 
about 7,800 feet. 

As ooneotly stated by Cunnin g ha m , 'All-Sher-Eh&n conquered Ladakh and bequeathed his possessions to 
hisson, Ahmad-EhSn. But we must add that he did not do this as Duke of Parkuda, but as master of all Baltistan. 
TheBgyal-poa of Sbal-ti always adeoted their wives from the family of the dukes of Parkuda, as the most exalted 
of thdr neighbours. 

Although a number of modem travellers have passed through Parkuda, none of tiiem mention the names of 
recent chiefs. It is interestittg that the old title of Dmoff-djton, * leader of the army ’ (duke, Herzog), has been 
preserved in this family. The title eAo(/4^ 'prince’ or 'chief’) is also found after the name of one of the dukes. 

* O niuiingh se i SM i g n s da t e s, net given hsie, to eO tlMse mien. 
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Pukuda ia olaim«d by the Oilgit Dude u one of their ooloniee ; the aune mnat be raid of 
(Ifanthrokhu of the Dai^) (aee ‘ The Eighteen Songa of the Bono-ni Featival aong No. vi, Ind, Ant., 
▼ol. xxxiT, pp. 93 aqq.). It vu the chief of Puknda (or Hkhar-mah) who acted u way-leader to Zorawu on hia 
expedition againat Skar-rdo. It wu probably alao a chief of the aame line (KSlaminya ss Hkhu-maA) who 
according to Jonuija’s Rajatarangini (w. 167-8) of Eaabmir killed Ri&ohana-Bhotto’a father (e. 1320 A.D.). 


(d) The CBnn or Shiqab (Si-Dsan) (Cunningham’s Spelling) 


1. ’Amichah.^ 

2. Chih-tham. 

3. Chama-tham. 

4. Yakaii Qao-tham. 
6. Khomulgo-tham. 

6. GobSlgo-tham. 

7. Ehfin. 

. 8. Makhin. 

9. Ram. 

10. Rahmum. 

11. DaolatShah. 

12. Haripal Marohak. 

13. Ambarot. 

14. Ghaa Mir. 


15. Ali Mir (1670-1000). 

16. Ama Chan D6. 

17. Ghir-xe. 

18. Haidar Khan. 

19. Haaan Khan. 

20. Imim Knli Khan. 

21. Kuli Khan. 

22. Aaem Khan. 

23. AH Khan. 

24. Husen Khan. 

25. Mohammed Khan. 

26. Koli Khan. 

27. SuHm&n Khan, e. 1830. 


NOTES BY CUNNINGHAM (p. 32) 

The Uttle chiefdom of Shigar ia confined entirely to the valley of the Shigar -river. Ita length, from south- 
east to north-west, is 72 milea, and ita breadth 36 i^es. Ita area is 2,592 square miles, and the probable mean 
height of its villages above the sea is not leas than 8,000 feet. 

Shigu possesses a chief of its own, but he hu generally been subject to the chiefs of Balti. The above 
genealogy wu obtained from Sulim&n-Khan, the present (18^) chief of Shigar. It ia ouiious because the title 
tham or * king ’, borne by the eariier princes, proves that the family must be connected with the Datds of 
Hunsa-Nagsr, whose chiefs beu the same title at present. 

NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 

The occurrence of the Dard title (Asm, ‘ king,’ in the above genealogy is, of oonrse, of great interest, bnt 
it does not necessarily prove a relationship of the Si-dkar chiefs to the Hunza-Nagar chiefs. It simply points to 
the Dard origin of all the Balti diiefs. The title tham is also found once in the genealogy of the Cig-tan 
chiefs. Si-dkar is also claimed by the Oilgit Dards u one of their colonies (see ‘ The Eighteen Songs of the 
Bono-n& Festival ’, No. vi, Itid. Ant., vol. zxxiv, 1903, pp. 93 aqq.). 

NOTES FROM MISS DUNCAN’S SUMMER RIDE (p. 291) 

Although Miu Duncan does not give the nunes of any members of tite. chiefs family, she mentions 
the famous polo-place Si-dku (picture in Yigne’s riwoab, vol. ii, p. 289), three butts for andieay, like 
those found in moat Balti villages, and the large and very h andsom e unosque of the |daee. Rogetding 
the mosque she says : — ' A broad flight of steps leads to a spacious veranda, in which I lingand long, 
gating with delight at the rich carving on door-posts and window-frames, the detigna in most ossu bting 
the aame w thoseat Khapallu, bnt much more finely ozeented. The moulvie . . . said that a round htass i^te 
over the lintel of the door covers a document giving the age of the building; wUoh he stated to be a 
thousand years (I).’ 

Vigne says (ii, p. 292) that about 6 mike from the riji’s eee t k a* A-dhar thase ia a dedk on the kft^ from 
which steatite is pioonzed in great abundance. This steatite is tniaad into eufs and platas by the BaMs. Figne 
alao states that 9i>dku waa conquered by Rijt ‘All'Bhen-Xhin ( f a th seof l l i hiinad»Ehi w ) eiflhawdo. 
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The following notes on the conquest of Si-dkar are found on p. 46 of the Treaty 
of Wam-le : — 


TEXT 

I I • • • 

TRANSLATION 

p. 46. The king of Mul-be (Pu-rig) says : * Although we (the Pu*rig people) 

did not transgress (T) in that respect (on that purpose ?), many strong and ex.perienoed 
men [went] after that from La^vags to Sbal-tim>yul ; and, as the chief of Skar-rdo sent 
an auxiliary force, filling the earth [and like] the ocean, the castle of 8i-dkar was 
reduced, and Bhan-ti and Naik-khohs were united. The aim [of all this] was the conquest 
of Purig. . . .* 


NOTES 

This conquast of 6i-dksr hy the united forces of Sksr-rdo and La-dvags must have taken place between the 
years 1730 and 1760 a.d. The purpose of this war seemed to be the conquest of Pu-tig, as surmised by Bkta-iis- 
rnam-rgyal of Pu-rig. This is probably not true. Bhan-ti is not known to me. It may be a name of di-dkar. 
Nah-khoAs is the same as NaA-goA (BsJtistan). 


(e) Thb BoTAL-ros or Balti (Sbal-ti)^ 


1. AU Shei, e. 1670-1600 a.d. 

2. Ahmed, e. 1600-1630 a.d. 

3. Shah Murad, e. 1630-1670 a.d. 

4. Rafi Kh&n, e. 1670-1700 a.d. 

6. Sulthn Murid Ehin, e. 1700-1730 a.d. 


6. Zaiar Khan, e. 1730-1760 a.d. 

7. AU Sher Khan, e. 1760-1790 a.d. 

8. Ahmed Shah, e. 1790-1841 a.d. 

9. Mahomed Shidi, e. after 1841 a.d. 


NOTES BY CUNNINGHAM (p. 36) 

Balta or BaHa-yul is oaUed Palolo, or Balor (Bolor), by the Dards, and Nang-ko<f (NaA-goA) by the Tibetans. 
Balti (Sbal-ti) is the most common uame, and perhaps the oldest, as it is presentee^ by Ptolemy in Byltae. (Let me 
add that, aooording to Sir A. Stein, it is the * Great PoUu ' of the Chinese historians of the eighth oentory, 
‘little PoUu’ being their name for Gilgit . — ¥.) The oounhey is also frequently caUedSkardo (Skar-rdo), from the 
name of its wdl-known fwt and capital. (Let me add that the name Skar-[ehnA]-rdo-[dbyiAs] is mentioned in 
e. 804 a.D. as that of a Buddhist temple in the province of Rgya (Ladakh). A place called Qomba-Skatdo is 
aetnally marked on the Indian Survey map, about 6 milee west of the present town of Srar-rdo. Gomba is the 
vnlgBC ptonaneiation of the TlbetAn Dgoti-fa, ' monastery.* Baltistaa is the * little Tibet * of the Kashmir 
duonielen. — ^F.) 

Bahi proper is a small distiiet bounded by Shigar (6i-dkar) on the north, by Eerie (Kye-tis) and Farguta 
(Patknda) on the east, by Onres on the south, and by Astor and Rongdo (RoA-mdo) on the west. Including 
the ta ble land of Deotsu, it is about 60 milee long and 86 bread. Its area is about 2 160 square miles, and the mean 
height of its villagos above the sea is about TjOOO feet 

' The speUiag is Oamiii^haai'S, but not the dotes. 

cc 
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NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 


For the fuller history of this dynasty, the most powerful which ruled over all the other chiefs of BaUastan, 
see infra, ' Ahmsd-Shah's Chronicles of Baltistan.' Cunnin^iam has (p. 3G) the following note on the fate of 
Ahmad'Shah after 1841 : — ‘ In the winter of 1841, Ahmed Shah accompanied the unfortunate expedition against 
Lhasa ; and on Zor&war’s death, was taken prisoner and confined in BalwfiltS near Lhasa, where be soon died. 
Balti is now held in jaghir by Muhammad Shah, the disinherited son of Ahmed Shah, who pays an annual tribute 
of Rs. 7,000 to Maharaja Gulub Sing, of Kashmir.’ (Dr. Hutchison, of Chamba, however, tells me that the tomb 
of the Balti king Ahmad-Shah is found in Kashtawar.) 

Miss Duncan gives us (pp. 305-6) the nanve of a Raja who rMgnvd at Skar-rdo a few years before 1906, 
Shah- Abbas. Shah-Abbas died in 1898. No other name is forthcoming. She saw the Raj& and his court hawk- 
bunting. She visited the ruins of the times of the Dogra wars, and has the^ following notes on them : — ' We paid a 
visit to the lower of the two old killar, which was partly destroyed by the Dogras, . . . but which has been restored ; 
it is built on two shelves of a projecting spur of the great rock in the middle of the valley. At the foot of the took 
there are a few ruins, which Dr. Thomson describes as exhibiting in 1847 the remains of former magnificence, 
including a part of a marble fountain, but of this we saw nothing ; they are probably the mins of the palace of 
Ahmed Shah. . . Tb«> ''idlest peak of the rock, about 1,200 or 1,400 feet above the valley, is precipitous on all 
sides ; in the small upper killa perched on the top of it, the Rajah Ahmed Shah took refuge during the Dogra 
siege, having laid in a stock of provisions to last for three years, '^or some time he defied his enemies, who 
could not fipd any way of getting at him till, according to local traditioh, a faithless subject betrayed him fw a 
bribe, and showed the pathway.’ Another note of interest is that the Indus is called Attak (or Attock) immediately 
below Skar-rdo, according to Miss Duncan. 

Skar-rdo is also claimed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their colonies. See iby article, ‘ The Eighteen Songs of 
the Bono-na Festival,' Ind. Ant., vol. xxxiv, pp. 93 sqq. A picture of the Skar-rdo rock in 1836 is given in Vigne's 
Travels (ii, j). 192). 


(/) The Ghixfs 

1. Ali Sher, c, 1570-1600 a.d. 

2. Ahmed Khan, c. 1600-1630 a.d. 

3. Ali Shah, e. 1630-1660 a.d. 

4. Daolat Sher, c. 1660-1690 a.d. 

5. Assad Ulla Khan, c. 1690-1720 a.d. 

6. Mahomed Ali Khan, c, 1720-1750 a.d. 


OF Ron-mdo^ 

7. Murad Khan, e. 1750-1780 a.d. 

8. Abbas B^, c. 1780-1810 a.d. 

9. Ali Khan, e. 1810-1846 (reigning in 1846). 

10. Husen Khan (son). 

11. Abdullah Khan (grandson). 


NOTES BY CUNNINGHAM (pp. 36-7) 

Rongdo (Ron-mdo) is the last Tibetan district on the Indus to the westward of Balti (Sbal-ti). On tite 
north lie Shigar (Si-dkar) and Hunza-Nager, and to the west and south are Gilgit and Astor. The 
name means ‘district of defiles’ (lit. Lower YaDey of defiles.— F.), and is descriptive of tiie bed of the Indus, 
which throughout Rongdo is a deep rocky gorge. The district extends from Qnrbidas to a tree at Makpon-i- 
Shang-Rong (Dmag-dpoa-gyi-spyafk(l)-rofi), a distance of 45 miles, with a mean breadth of 32 milss. Its area 
is about 1,440 square miles, and the mean height of ita villages about 6,200 feet. The chief of Rongdo daims 
descent from the Makpons of Balti, to whom the district has alwqys been subject. 

NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 

Rofi-mdo is not olumed by the Gilgit Dards as one of their oolanies, but many ci the villages in the 
neighbourhood have Datd names. A Tibetan inseriptimi mentioning a royal archer was disooveted near 
Bofi-mdo by the Rev. Mr. Gustavson, of the Scandinavian Alljanoe Mission. It is mentioned in my Cotisetim 
Tibekm hueripUons, under No, 9. A pietare of the Bidns at the Bdk-mdo bridge is given in Onnningham’a 
Ladik (PUte III). 


> SpeUing Cnnntngfa»TB*s, but Sot the datss. 



IX. The Chroniclas of the Chiefs of Ko*loh in Lahul 


When stationed at Kye-lah, Lahul, as a missionary, I asked Thftkur Amar-Chand 
of Ko-loh to show me his family chronicles, if he had any. He said that his father, 
Hari-Chand, had compiled a chronicle in 1880 A.D., but that the information contained 
in it was drawn from older documents. Amar-Chand recently brought it up to date. 
Amar-Chand very kindly had the chronicles copied for me in the original Urdh, and he 
also ordered his munshi to prepare an English translation for my use. Besides the 
Urdfl chronicles Amar-Chand produced also a genealogical tree of his family in Tibetan, 
and several other Tibetan documents. A number of letters by Kulfl kings to the chiefs 
of Ko-loh were discovered at Ko-loh by Mr. Howell. Stone inscriptions containing the 
names of several former chiefs of Ko-loh have been discovered in the vicinity of the castle 
of Ko-loh. 

Ko-loh is situated on the right bank of the river Bhfig&, about 16 miles above the 
confluence of the rivera Chandr& and Bh&g&. Ko-loh was the capital of a small chief- 
tainship, which in its best days extended from the confluence of the Chandrfi. and 
Bhfigi. to the Baralatsa pass, on the right bank of the river. This narrow strip of land 
was their own property, but since the reign of MAn-Singh of Kulh, 1674-1717 A.D., they 
had to watch over tiie interests of the Kulh kings in the whole of Lahul. Lahul then, 
as now, comprised the valleys of the ChandrA, and the Bh&g&, and of the unit^ rivers 
down to Tirot. 

The chiefs of Ko-loh are never mentioned in the chronicles of the neighbouring 
countries, but Lahul as a whole is referred to occasionally in the chronicles of Ladakh 
and Ku}{L Under the first great king of Ladakh, !Ei-ma-mgon, a country called Spyi- 
Icogs is mentioned. According to K. Bfarx, Spi-lcogs probably stands for Lahul. Later 
on two Tibetan conquests of Kulfl axe described, under the Ladakhi kings Lha-chen- 
Utpala and Tshe-dbah-mam-rgyal I. In both oases Lahul was apparently included in 
the conquest, although it is not specially mentioned. Then, during the reign of the 
last independent T<adakhi king, Tshe-dpal-mam-rgyal, Lahul is repeatedly referred 
to under its Tibetan name Gar-ia. Let me add that the name Lahul is entirely unknown 
among the Tibetans. 

In the ohronides of Kulfl Lahul is repeatedly mentioned in the first legendary 
chapters, and again in Hie chapter referring to the conquest of Lahul by the Kulfl kings 
in the seventeenth century. Here the name Lahul is used for the country. 

The first Buropesii who publidied a pedigree (in Urdfl) of the chiefs of Ko-lon was 
OoL Massey. In his publication the pedigree begins with No-no-Chufl-flun (Ghogan) and 
Sefl-ge. To the pedigree is added a brief account of the conquest of Ladakh by the 
Dogrss, whidi would be rather out of place here. 
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* Text kindly revised by Col. 1>. G. Phillott, to whom the trenelation and notee aleo are doe. 

* Probably for ^\j ^ , an inoorreet word. * In the text always . 
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JtjUj ^ **1* '•^} *J** — es-f^ ijj.* i—iliLir* 

cr**?“ e=^'/d‘> '•i-vX:'/ uj'jj J'j ci J4r ^W / J* 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^«nS>^ <Atf^ *^** <!■■ 

— l^ Ul^ L5^ ^ 4iJLc (lii — ^ ^ \^l4Jb UZJfj SjJI^ SmJjS. 

^ JF^ ^ cs^rt uW^ e^^ ^ ^ Jb 

(^IjJlaL JU ^ ‘^-2 -^Ij €S^ i^lU- ^lU 

^ l^T 1^*01^ ,li.*r^ Jy>^ cr* 

1 I \mmXmmi^ ^ ^ |^1 j^ZkS^ O ,» Ij^al H!^ 

AA4 — <*i- ^ <VV i^ ^JLm^' Lm^I^ ^ <p»J #iw^l 

/ ^iiu [^] Ailu ^ ^V: jj 

W \^ iX^y0»\ «S** 

— ts*^ ^ILt lij\ ^ ^ ^ UT!?' **^ 

^ ^ ^ SU-l ^^y: J-^ I yjX>>^ i*.j^ U J^j' Ci^ J^ 

r* r* 

— Jc»p ^ ^ *" ^ ^*!y •• ^**i^ jfoU^ <— rf jro\j^ 

JUi ^ ^>\i»giC •» ^ *Vli> > ‘‘ *■! « OCfc ^ ^ *3^" ^ (V^^ ^ v/'W, - o^V. 

|(^ l> p^vi — j>iV^ ,^(*J ~ *iVs>.^ ^ Jci^ ^\j ^ j>j>.^ (mX^— ^■— ^ 

I* 

^ l 5^ L5^ 4jh«l Jy^ L5^ U[;^W **-^ u;^..Ai> -. 

I* 

«» yj*^ 4 in it ^piJJ 1 ^ jTawl At 4|)L£ jjlfiL yjjtl IS^ ^ J kZ-^J mS X m C ^ 

\ jt^i \^6t^ ‘ I ^ ^ >X ' iy* 1*^ •« tz^J yi« ^ ]li£ y^ 1^1 *xJ Lwi f^ ^ 0^^) i z ,0 <^ L« 

\j\i -* ^ wr ^ iy g^tA — ^ AjIc ^\ y^ 4-Xi^ 

^^,i^ (JS^ ‘■^-^ \f^ U^} ^ MjCj^ e_j^ «S^ •^“ (V^ ^ 

vs«v» y l*>^ J*1 iitc 4--^ «^l»-yk ^ ws-v*^ u:-^ *!>-|^ vi-ij ^«x;^ (•/ Jt/^J oyy j 

^;tjjVck — \j *-jlt \f tXilak ^jfi u^-i) *^l 

i** ^ Xi J3^ l^Aii£\l!^IJ^ <?e*UTl^ ^ j ,. t i> > <— • J/' 

5’>>‘* c;sV w-*J «s}-rt 1*^ O}^ W J** «s^ «=f^ er^ US^ W*' 

* ThcprdMlila iMdiB(*bMld U ^ j^Uft y^. * * ElMwh«re 
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^ IC>^^ (Juwj 

j J |,\ . — 1*^ ,^j-4^ — 1*'^ tJP/* ^ U^J?" — cJ^W* ^ ^ 

y* m* <■> y^ ^ A ^vVi*» ^ 4>j> aM y^ y ^ ^ ita^t t^ n ii t 

^ 'i?c^ ^ <0i»*»*l*** ^ "“ ^ kj^ 

Vf^ — 4— 15^ v-5^ ^ (J 

iV^*^ “ iLiii^V.**al " *-^ ^mrnSjfi^ \ ■Ii!*>>>\ t ^ Xii— I |[»pj!bj tt} 

lAvv r 

^^4 — c5^* •>^ ^ \;^' ;•' L’'^ ^ 

vp 

iL^» ^ ^:-*J crM'r- J J^^-*-'^r -P 

‘^^>‘'*'j'*?^y*‘>r?y*“i W* e = -^H — k-^P — c^ 'j* (*^ du^ *ky'/*“i 

\^*i, ^'^V . j *^d jJ^—rf y^ jj _ >x»^ y-v** “” «A '^y^y* «s^_/“*i 

c=^j d*^ L'^' - 1 J jy'-^" d ^ iO DLk^ UhJ^ J^yjs* A*k^ 1^1 Ij <*«** Li>^ 

tApr 

^ * '‘* ^ ^ J jCiwj di .Lx ^ * dillx <»•*> « ^ ^ K J>^* * tf ■*^i><^ I c 

1 

jtp^Xl ^ ^jUjb ""t^* J-4iC l^ U-^‘ (JLj 


IAP1 


I— *4>i^ «» l^jb i l a f ^CMi/ jJ 4 M,>1 y 0 ^ ^i\Ar» ^ Ai<»» mam • ♦* ^ 


e£ I^L-j ^ c:>-:>lai.j ^ — cT?^ ^ ‘V. 

iJ^ ‘^ — ci *S! \J^^j ^ kJj^ — ij-iP lT^* 

4^^ — c^ <J^ ^ lJ^ — UlL^S^ 

/ *^T^. y^ y^ ^ v.. 5^-;^^ "“ ^ ^JLaXii^ ^ jui 

A** 

A>j )l^ ^ ^ ^ L^mI ^«J ^ VaMA^tii^ aw aaJfc ^waa^^i^b ^ ^ ^ 

^ aj JU JU ^L-^ -a l^ JU y^^oJUfc- i.-jij ** ^ 

— ^jy(^ ^*Xj^ ^ ^ 1*0 ^ ... \yto J\j\ aU.« 4;i >U 

^ OjP^y^ J>» > » li ^i^jjldU. 

4J Ji^ [uJiJj ^ U>w ^Jjr# ^U ^ 4j^f«^L4X 

- ;i J.^J 


^ For J)j ? • Aulip fOfyywJ a 

" Tho whole of this sentonoe is obviously oouf used. 


* A oonfmted sentonee. * ,tj \i 
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— c£ J ” {.jui"' ‘v*^ ^ iL*JS k»^wj ij 

lAor 

t_r^* ■" ' '' IjUd 


,y - ^ J| Ur 4j _ ^_^;y4 J--. «S ^ \,L_; S^.U c-^ w‘L«jji^ J>S AiiU 

Jlf lac^ Ci-w jr^ 3 i^rr« cTiJj'i si-W-^ ^ '^h 


_ g» i_jU» yUjk i_<^l;'?‘ i-.^ ^ (JjkS itj Ij: jUfllU- ^ ^ i^lLc 

Iaov 

— c— ^ jLj i - ^ ^tJL-o cT^’* ctt— » (f) 

1 /vCa 

^ c!2* d-jL^kXsi^ ijj i! ^ ^ <iiilu*»iLj ^,u> (Jl^ li-^1 

V-^ ^ (JS^ “^V. W' d"^ «=? «i.^» •^at- _ ^,-<j' 

wi— ij—il ^ u [Md ‘~^V..’*^J e£ (....^Lrf JU- 

^ c£/^ v-*.>JIj> jJ — l^' ^i^. ■^‘wUg j:a^\j l^: I-/ U ^L. tJLi^ jS" 

es^ — ^J L.??'* J ' ■ >»■ .^-U (J.^^ 

p.» |... 

— Uax ^ ^ cr» 


lATI 


I 

^ ^ u-^L? ^^\j‘ ^^lf> c-W^ 

^ ^T a} **-r^ •" V ^ CJ-^’ AjJIx c^ ^yy 

^ *^* -1*1**^ <0uP ■“ ^1!?^ 4^iXi^ ij* ^ ^ L.^* 

-5J J jy j ^ kir»Jj c-^l-ari; jjj^^S Jli^ c_»ly 

» lyb Uax 

|A1I 

jJblMda^ ^ ’^**'***^ \jSiMAmJ^\ y^jjy \ ^ L T t^ ^j SkM* JftXyX 

I- 

!•• 

- ‘Sijy* 


,'ir‘’" 


ijl>j[^ ^ Jijimy l♦t^t^. J J ****‘*^ 


!Air 


Ly^yj ^jy (v) 

4^1 Jj uio ^ ^ ^ ^ii ^JOJiJ j\j^^O 

*ifi tV* vji-jj ^ (^'<*-^ ,j-« j'^r' «^/ ‘■^^'—i ^J II jjj' — ^ 

\y Uar pliul ^j\iy 


^ It l^li a proper name! Later ooeare 


* Sohlagintweit. 
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4jlj1 *X* > " C ? .*^ i lgl J ^imma (l) 

\Jl^\ ^ 

4j\^%j^ mmm \ ^mJb I lu ‘ | ^ * %J j\ <1>»4^ UIL^Am^mI ^ |^ I »< ^ ^ UlSi^ J* *^l»4^ “fci!! ^ * 

lA'tl ^ 

^j\a ^ <L^)ij v^/ i/ c=rOjr^' «iV:^*j' - <— iU-^ 

oe* 

_ es* UL« 4j^Li ^ aL« 1«^ A^Uk. iJj And*, 

lA^A 

- ‘-r-- ^ 1*^^ U^ jJaS 4j]L£ ^jLm^j \J1i^ ( * •) 

/ |AV 

<s^ ^ chJ ci:.v,y^' - V 'Z *W lt-* 

^ c^jlsr' <si.lr^V (^ uj-H V“ (j--* 

j-feb ji 


"" **j^ ^ fcX^ jSima l^ ^ ^.7 *J * — ^A jC^^i 

- u - i» *''''* 

j 1;^ (♦^'j cT^ r"^ 

V-fl^ ^ y^ * yiXf^ IvdJUCwii^ tmtti A A l Jljt jtiti IajCmi^ ^^JlitySt^ <j5fw* j i»JmA^ taMidSAAMM»\ 

M j V z^Ati^ jj j ‘0,Ai A i »< Ad>i\ \J1mS\ ^jijmj\ y \^ ^> Ji Mt jR’ ^ hSm^^A 

Up-w ILx ^ 4 ^5* ^ c^yy y*^ (*y^ c;,^\ ^V^,,i,. *^>1 

- y ^>* *‘^’ «i V: 'Ir^J-*^. 


lAvr 

- V 1/^"* (•'^ lT^ ^in^ yJL^^ff ij?>^'* ('*") 

I AVI ^ I AVI 

c^ ^ ^l— ^ r* TO ti^LtOLjw 1^1*?^ ^<u«< (ff) 

— l^A lld£ ^ >tX^ j y 4,yj l ia *w g— «» ^1^ >Xi^»l jKi) tXiV *v f'^A 

^ o ' ** O"*!/'* *^7“^ ^r'J^J^-J'^ if *r■^^^* **^ j^lfjjl C/*^ *;^ 

«=^>-^* Jj' - e5 urr* uk/^v*** 1*^ ^ “ uT^^ J-*l-»> 

- ^J-* hJW* y \.f^j e* aJ-*! (JLkjol 

IaaO 

Jj^l 1 

JL^ Jy 

tjCi\S ^L# 1>S ^ J^ y7 J 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION* AND NOTES 
By Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, M.A., Ph.D. 

Genealogical Tree 

Nn Chand 

(Commonly called Tfaalnir Chandlft, ancestor of the Chhatri family, Chandrabansi or PHI, of the Gotama golra) 

I 

Surat Chand 

I 

Bhim Chand 

I 

PhagI Chand 

I 

Dharam Chand 

I 

Dip Chand 

I 

Gyan Chand 

I- 

Tck Chand 

I 

Kiini Chand 

I 

Daya! Chand 

I 

Fatah Chand 

I 

Karam Chand 

! 

I 

Jagirdahs of KoTHi Kolaxo 

Nono Chogan (Aib No-no Chu-Aun) 

I 

Chhang Narngiyal (Tshc-dbaA-rnam-rgyal) 

Tashi Angiyal (Bkra-Sis-dbaA-rgyal) 

Chhang* (Tahc-dbaA) 

Bhag Chand 

! 

I 

Tashi Ang^ (Bkra-^is-dbaA-drag) Dharam Singh 
or 

Dharam Chand 

1 

Tara Chand 


Harf Chand Ram Chand Hihr Chand 


. I I 

Amar Chand MaAgal Chand Jai Chand 


[Niroa WangiySl (Ni-ma-dbaA-rgyal) Lai Chand Nil Cliand]* 

• Xot in tlie UrclO. 


jAQiRDARS OF KOTHI GdXRAXO 

SiAge (Sen-ge) 

! 

Sharsam (Sar-gsum) 
Chogan (Chu-Aun) 

I 

Harl Ram 

i 

Bhimi Ram 


Gatu (Dgab-phrug) 

I 


Devi Chand 


Nirna Singh (Ni-ma-seA-ge) 
MAti Ram 


Bhag 


Dhand 


[Ratan Chand]* 


* The original Urda is peculiar and has copyist's errors and omisaions. 

• [Bead *Chh}ySng *, as in the Narrative.— F. W. T.) 


Dd 
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Narrative of the Family 

At first, during the time of self-rule (i.e. of independence) two Chhatri families, 
P&l and Rana, ruled over various districts in that mountain. At that time, in the 
district of Bahg&l, one family, Pfil, becoming ]jowerful, defeated the remaining small 
families of P&l and and took possession of their country. At the present time a 
space of about 800 years must have elapsed since R&n& Nil (a Chhatri by caste and of the 
Lunar Family), commonly known as Th&kur Chadl& Sfirat, an ancestor of ours, was 
a self-ruler (i.e. an independent Band) in Kolang, in the district of Bang&l. 

Unable to endure the oppression of the above-mentioned P&l, he came into the 
district of L&hul (where he used formerly to go for spor^, and hence was acquainted 
with the district) to one named Ajo P&l Totiy& Th&kur, who was an independent 
ruler of the P&l family. 

Since Totiy& Th&kur had no heir, but only a daughter, he gave her in marriage 
to Ran& Nil Chand, whom he took to live with him as a son-in-law.^ After the 
decease of the above-mentioned Totiy& Th&kur, R&n& Nil Chand became independent 
ruler of the district in his stead and named [Totiy&’s] district after his first place.* 
Since that was a time of independent rule, he made conquests round about and 
extended his territory. 

The length east to west from Lingti to Jagliw&,i, the frontier of Kothi Thadi, 
is 60 miles ; breadth north to south at the least 30 miles, at the most 20 * miles. The 
son of Nil Chand was Stirat * Chand ; of Shr&t Chand, Bhim Chand ; of Bhim Chand, 
Ph&gi Chand ; of Ph&gi Chand, Dharam Chand ; of Dharam C!hand, Ihp Chand ; 
of IHp Chand, Gy&n Chand ; of Oy&n Chand, Tek Chand ; of T^k Chand, R&m Chand ; 
of R&m Chand, Day&l Chand ; of Day&l Chand, Fatah Chand ; of Fatah Chand, 
Karam Chand. For ten generations without a break, i.e. down to Day&l Chand, the 
independence of this family continued. In the time of Fatah Chand the R&ja of 
Tibat got possession of L&hul ; but the territory of ten families remained as before 
in their possession. Moreover, under Tibat the rule of this family was extended to 
the whole of L&hul. Down to the time of Karam Chand, i.e. about one hundred years, 
the rule of Tibat over this territory continued. During this time L&m&s and GurQs 
were introduced into this country. This is the reason why below* Karam Chand 
the names of our ancestors* are in Tibetan. Afterwards, in the time of l^np and 
Nond Chogan, the sons of Karam Chand, R&ja M&n Singh of Kullh, through the decline 
in power of the Tibatan R&ja, became the ruler of L&hul. At this time, too, the 
territory of this family remained as before. Since in this family the custom had 
come down that the eldest son should succeed and the younger sons sit under him as 
dothd.la,' the names of the latter used not to be entered in the family tree. Since the 
two brothers Singi and Nond Chogan were equally powerful, hence in the time of 
R&j& M&n Singh the territory was* divided and both became equal jagirddra undor 
R&j& M&n Singh of Kullh. Singi took possession of Gumrang and Nond Chogan of 

* I think this it the meaning of aUV ) ^ * house ton-in-law.’ * i,e. Kolang in the diitdot of BaAgil. 

* The figures seem to be merely transposed. ^ In the Urdu usually spelt uith a |/. 

* In the genealogioal tree ? * [Who were Buddhists,] 

* [Is this word a deriyative of the Hindi dohaid, * a daughter’s son ' ? — F. W. T.] 
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Kolang. From this onwards there are two branches of the family, tlie ilcscont of 
each being carried on separately. 

The son of Singi was Sharsum ; of Sharsnni, Chogan ; of Chogan, Hari Kani ; 
of Hari R&m, Bhinu B&m. Bhimi .RS.m had two sons, Nima Singh and Gatu. Nlnia 
Singh’s son was Moti R&m, and GafiQ’s son was Devi Chand. At this time jSIoti Bflm’s 
son Bh&g Chand and Devi Chand ^ himself are in possession of the jdgir. The second 
branch is : the son of Nono Chogan was Chhiyang Namgiyftl ; and the son of Chhij'ilng 
NanigiyA.1 was Tashi Angiy&l ; and the son of Tashi Angiyil was Chhiyang ; and of 
Chhiy&ng, BhSg Chand : and to Bhag Chand two sons were born, Dharam Singh and 
Tashi Ang^, known as Dharam Chand. Dharam Singh died without issue. Dliaram 
Chand had a son Tftrfi. Chand, and T&r& Chand liad three sons, Hari Chand, Ram Chand, 
and Mihr Chand. In 1877 a.d. Thakur Tara Chand died in his 74th year ; and 
according to ancient custom the succession fell to me, Thakur Hari Chand, the eldest 
son, and I am now in possession. After me my son Amar Chand, now one and a half 
years old, will succeed, 

Thakur Ram Chand’s son, Jai Chand, is alive. Mihr Chand died without issue. 
For something over two hundred years, i.e. from the time of Non6 Chogan down to the 
time of Tara Chand, this district remained subservient to the rajas of Kullu. In 
1843 A.D., in the time of Thakur Tara Chand, the Sikhs conquered KullQ from Raja 
Jit Singh. At that time Lahul, too, came under the Sikhs. The Sikhs ruled for six 
years. Then even the above-mentioned jdgirs of my family remained as before. 
In 1849 A.D. the English Government took over the Panjab. Then, too, these two 
jaglrs of my family remained as before. These three changes of rule occurred in the 
time of Thakur Tara Chand. It is the custom in our jdgirs, following the custom of 
the hill Rajas, that the eldest son of the Thakur is called Tlkdh, The whole of the 
jojgir is his right. The other brothers are counted as his dothd.e, and they are entitled 
to subsistence only from this ancient jdgir. If there is [no] Tikah born to a real 
Thakur, then the nearest dothd.e is considered to bo the rightful heir to the jdgir. 
About 800 years have elapsed since Rana Nil Chand came from Kolong in the district 
of Bangal to settle in Lahul. At the same time Thakur Ratan Pal of the Pal family, 
a resident of Gondh in Bangal, came to Lahul and settled in Tinan, and named Tinan 
Gondala after his first place of residence ; and of his family at the present time Thakur 
Hira Chand is alive and the holder of the jdgir of Gondala. 

1. As long as the Tibatan rule remained, [our ancestors], under the Tibatan 
rulers, governed the whole of Lahul. 

2. Under the rule of the KuUh Rajas all state business between the Rajas of 
KuUO and Laddakh and Tibat was entrusted to us : our ancestors conducted it. 

3. In the beginning of the English rule, on account of the social position of the 
family, first on 17th September, 1862, all the business of Lahul was entrusted to 
Ntg {Pdrah*) Thakur Tara Chand. He performed various services for his superior 
officers and various European travellers in these parts and also on the Tibat frontier. 

^ First eottsin of MoU R&m ? 

• I do not nndorstsnd what pArah oiid thdrah moan. They do not appear to be praper names. [Wilson's globsory 

the word Mi&-<Cdrf in the sense of ^sums or portions of the crop, collected from the cultivators ’ of a village for ' the 
rillage expenses and payments to the village oflloeri and oerrasts — F. W. T.] 
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]n addition to his pay as a Neg he had the grazing rights^ of the wh6le of L&hul 
allotted to his family. 

4. In 1857, when Mr. Salaganwait (Schlagintweit), a Survey Officer, was murdered 
in Yarkand, the duty of inquiring into the case and bringing back all information 
was entrusted by Government to me, Thakur Harl Ohand. Accordingly, in my own 
jjerson I went to Laddukl}. From thence I sent my special trustworthy servant to 
Yarkand and learned all the details of the above-mentioned officer’s death, how he was 
murdered without any reason by Wall Kh5>n, the ruler of Kokan (Kokand), who at that 
time was engaged in ravaging the country around YArkand. On learning this I returned 
to Jalandhar, to Colonel Lek (Lake), the Commissioner, and reported the matter. As a 
reward for this service, I received from Government one, thousand rupees and four 
hundred rupees as travelling expenses. 

5. In 1861, when news was received that some EngUsh gentlemen were coming 
from China to Simla by way of LAsa, etc., then according to a suggestion from Govern- 
ment and with the sanction of my revered father, Thftkur Tfixa Chand S&hib, I, in 
my own person, w^ent out as far as GSdar (Sgar-thog ?) and Rodakh (Ru-thog ?) in 
Tibat to welcome and offer my services to the above-mentioned gentlemen. When no 
news of them was obtainable, I returned and reported the fact to Government. As a 
reward for this service, 1 was granted a robe of honour and a panodnah expressing the 
satisfaction of the Ueutenant-Governor of the Panjab, signed by the Secretary, and 
sealed with the office seal. 

6. In 1861, in recognition of the high status of his family and in appreciation 
of his services, ray father, Thakur Tara Chand 3S,hib, was raised to the rank of Honorary 
Magistrate and Honorary Extra Assistant [Commissioner]. He was given the power 
of a police officer of the first grade in criminal cases and of a civil officer with powers 
to fine up to Rs. 10. The criminal fines were allotted to him. In addition to his 
ancient ancestral jdgir he was granted a mu'dfi * of Rs. 100 a year, on Kothi Barbog. 

7. In 1863, in accordance with orders from Mr. Remutan (Egerton ?), Deputy 
Commissioner of KAngrah, according to the wishes of Government to establish trade 
connections between India and Tibat by way of Yabasti Gar, I, in my own person, 
went as far as Tibat and reported the circumstances of that place to Government. 
On this occasion Government granted me a reward of five hundred rupees. 

9. ’ In 1867, on account of his services and ability and in appreciation of what 
he had done, an increase was made in the powers of my father, Thakur T&r& Chand. 
He w'as made an Honorary Magistrate of the third grade, with criminal and civil powers 
of an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner, [and] according to the powers of an 
ordinary Assistant Commissioner he could deal with civil cases up to Rs. 100. 
Criminal fines could be retained by him, and, instead of the exemption of Rs. 100 
on Kothi Barbog which in 1861 was granted to him as a temporary measure, he was 
permitted to retain the fourth part of the revenue of LAhul, a sum amounting to 
Rs. 560. 

10. In 1868 the office of Registration was established in Lahul, and my father, 
Thftkur Tftrft . Chand, was appointed Sub-Registrar. 

> It is not clear whether he had the right of grazing for himself or the taxes for grazing generally allotted to him. 

• Exemption. ■ There is no para. (8) in the Urdfl. 
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11. In 1870, when an Engtish Mission, under Mr. Tamas Daglas 1'^or.sat.h 
(Thomas Douglas Forsyth), was sent to Yfi-rkand by the Indian Government, I went with 
it. Since the English Mission was not permitted to go outside its camp, which was 
in Yangi Shahr,^ without the permission of At&liq Ghazi, the Wall of Yarqand, 1, in my 
own person, and in accordance with the orders of Mr. Forsath of tlie English Mis-sion, 
came out of the camp and measured the circumference of the ramparts by pacing, and 
made a map, which is reproduced in the book of travels of the above-mentioned Englisii 
gentleman, and of which the method of preparation is mentioned in paragraph 176 
of the travels. 

12. In September, 1871, my father, Thakur Ts.ra Chand, voluntarily resigned 
from the office of Honorary Magistrate and Honorary Extra Assistant Commissionc'r. 
The Government accepted my father’s resignation, and in place of my revered fatlu r 
appointed your humble servant to this office of Honorary Magistrate and Honorary 
Extra Assistant Commissioner ; and those powers of a Magistrate of the third grade 
and civil powers up to Rs. 100 were bestowed upon me ; and your humble servant, 
too, was appointed Sub-Registrar in the place of his revered father. 

13. In 1872, with the approval of Government, his [my father’s] name wa.s 
entered as a Member of the Committee of Local Rates of the District of Kangrah. 

14. In 1876, in appreciation of the social position of his family and his services, 
the title of Wazir w'as bestowed by Government on him, reference Letter No. 606, 
dated 30th March, 1876, from the Secretary to the Government of the Panjab to the 
Secretary to the Financial Commissioner in answer to Your Honour’s letter No. 278, 
dated 17th of the same month. 

15. In addition to this, my revered father, Th&kur TS.ra Chand, obtained the 
honour of a seat in the Governor’s Darbar, and now your humble servant’s name, too, 
is found in the list of the Governor’s darbdrls, being number 42 of the list ; and, like 
other chiefs and Rajas, I have five armed retainers exempted from the provisions of 
the Indian Arms Act. 

9th April, 1885. 

Thakur Hari Chand, Wazir — Honorary Magistrate and Honorary Civil Judge 
of Lahul in the District of Kangrah. 

{Later additions, not in the Urdu original.) 

15. In the year 1900 a.d. Thakur Hari Chand died, and Thakur Amar Chand 
succeeded to the jdgir of Ko-loh. My claim to the offices of Honorary Wazir, Trade 
and Civil Judge of Lahul was acknowledged, and my cousin Thakur Jai Chand was 
appointed Wazir of Lahul during my minority. In June, 1903, on coming of age, 
1 was appointed Honorary Magistrate and Civil Judge of Lahul. I have held the office 
since then, and have filled it to the full satisfaction of my superior officers. During 
the absence of Thakur Jai Chand 1 have also acted as Sub-Registrar of Lahul. I have 
also been acting as an assistant to the Military Transport Registration Department. 

16. In June, 1906, Mr. H. Calvert, Assistant Commissioner of KulQ, proposed 
to visit certain places in Tibet and to take me along with him. I accepted his offer. 


* ‘ Nor City.* 
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The work of providing beasts of burden was entrusted to me, and before the date of 
starting 1 had the required number of horses and mules ready. We went through 
the BAmpur State (Bashahr) to Tibet. In Tibet we visited places of mercantile 
interest. The journey lasted from the 18th of June till the 3rd of October. We 
returned via Spiti. During the journey we suffered much through the scarcity of 
grass and other things ; and the bad roads were also a source of trouble to us. We 
first visited Gartog, where the Assistant Commissioner met with the Garpon 
(Sgar-dpon). He conversed with him on matters of trade facilities. From Gartog 
we went to Chocho, and from that place to Bongba, and thence to Thog>jalung, Dolang. 
etc. There are gold-mines in these places, and I guided 'the Assistant Commissioner. 
I also took him to Shumorti (Chumurti) and Chhagrachan. These two places are famou> 
for their horses. These places have not as yet been visited by any English traveller, 
the reason being that the Tibetan authorities do not permit the English to visit them. 
Even if permission to visit them has been secured, it is very difficult to surmount the 
many obstacles which arise on the way. For many marches it is difficult to find 
water, grass, or wood. Even coolies are not supplied for these places in Tibet, no 
that vast arrangements have to be made before starting. I myself made the arrange- 
ments for everything that was needed on such a terrible journey. It was also I who 
kept the Garpon from refusing us permission. 

NOTES. 

With regard to the first part of the chronicle, which contains the history of the chiefs from Nil Chand to 
Karam Chand, I wish to state that it is not supported by other historical documents or inscriptions. Not a single 
name of a chief ending in Chand has as yet been discovered in Lahul, a]>art from the chronicles of the Ko-luii 
chiefs given above. On the contrary, from an old inscription and a document of the si.vteenth century we learn 
that the chiefs of Ko-lofi had Tibetan names prior to Nono Chogau (Chu-iiun) and Seu-ge, who lived in the 
seventeenth century. On an old stone inscription discovered by Mr. Howell the name of an ancient Ko-lou 
chief is given as Bolder (probably Hbol-rdor) ; and in a document referring to the erection of a mchod-rten 
(Inscription No. 128) the name of a chief of Ko-loh, who was a contemporary of Parbat-Singh of Eu]u (1584-1618) 
is given as Tshe-dbafi-rnam-rgyal. It is quite possible that the names ending in Chand were invented by the 
chronicler with a view to making the chiefs of Ko-loh appear as descendants from Rajput ancestors. This, they 
thought, would raise them in the eyes of the Kulu kings. It is also very strange that the Rajput origin of the 
chiefs of Ti-nan is asserted in the Ro-loh chronicles. According to the Ko-loii chronicles the chiefs of Ti-nan 
emigrated from Gondha in Bafigal ; but according to the Ti-nan chronicles they came from Lcags-mkhar in 
Gu-ge. I should think that the latter statement has a greater claim to our acceptance. The country of Bangui 
mentioned in the chronicles is the province of Bara Bafig&l, whiqh nowada 3 rs forms part of Ku|u. The many 
Tibetan names which are found in the second part of the pedigree cannot be recognised in their Urdft dress. 
They have to be compared with the names contained in the Tibetan document from Ko-Iofi (g.v.). 
Instead of Kolang the Tibetans say Ko-loi\ ; and instead of Gumring, GuA-raA. For Thog-jalung see above, 
p. 94 (mb fin.). 

As regards the claim of the Ko-loA chiefs to have been in charge of the management of Lahul during Hie times 
of Tibetan rule before 1605 a.d., I must say that it is not confirmed by popular tradition. The latter is in favour 
of the view that the chiefs of Bat-bbog were Governors of Lahnl during that time. 

The conquest of Lahul by the Sikhs milBt have tdeen place before 1845 ; for, when Cnnnini^iam visited Lahul 
in 1859, he found the country alreadyin the handsoftheSikhsfJASB.. 1841, pp. 105 sqq.). 

Adolf von Schlagintweit was murdered on his expedition to Turkestan on tb« 96th August, 1857, near KaHigar. 

The date of Tar& Chand’s death is not clearly given. First we read Htat T&ri Chand died in 1874 ; then we 
read thftt he was still alive in 1876 ; and according to Col. Massey he died in 1877. 



X. The Genealogical Tree of the Chiefs of Ko*loh in Lahul 

In my introductory notes to ‘ The Chronicles of the chiefs of Ko-loii ’ I remarked 
that Hari»Chand, when compiling the chronicles in 1880 a.d., made use, according to 
his own statement, of older documents. I discovered one of these older documents 
when the present chief of Ko-loh, in 1906, very kindly allowed me to examine his family 
papers. It was a simple pedigree in Tibetan. I had it copied at once by my munshi, 
Bzod-pa-Bde-chen of Kye-lah, and now publish it. The original is a one-sheet MS. 
written in Tibetan dJbu-med characters. At first sight it may appear superfluous to 
edit it at all, in addition to Hari-Chand’s chronicles of Ko-loh in Urdu. But, as the 
Tibetan names of the pedigree are very difficult to recognize in their Urdil dress, it is 
of importance to show them also in their Tibetan form. This genealogical tree in 
Tibetan shows a great similarity to the genealogical tree of the Bar-bbog chiefs, 
especially with regard to the first line of the MS., which in both documents is not quite 
intelligible.^ I give this line in parallel columns : — 

1 Bar-bbog : Nag-se-tsi-ka-bai be mu-dzab na-mu-na lam bar 2 

2 Ko-loh : Nag-sa-cig-kyi ba-yi mu-jub-bad na-mu-na lam bftr 2 

1 b&-ba-ta ji-min-gar-pa-nra ko-khri Bar-bog 

2 ba-bad ji-min-gar-spran-na ko-khri Ko-loh. 

Several words of these lines seem to beUrdii. Mu-dzab or Mu-jub-bad is probably 
Hindl-Arabic mujib^ ‘ cause,’ etc. ; namunah is Urdu for ‘ type ’, ‘ pattern ’ ; bd-ba-ia, 
ba-bad, may be Urdu-Arabic bdbat, ‘ account ’ ; lam-bar is the Urdu-English word 
‘ number ’ ; ko-khri is Urdu kothl, ‘ granary,’ * government office.’ 

The fact of the existence of these Urdu words in the first line of both documents 
would point to a time when Lahul was strongly influenced by her Kulu neighbours. 
This was certainly the case when Lahul was conquered by the Kulu kings in tlu^ 
second half of the seventeenth century. That the Bar-hbog pedigree was drawn up 
not much later is proved by the fact that it was not continued after the conquest of 
Lahul. As the same Urdu words occur also in the Ko-loii document, we may conclude 
that it was also drawn up after 1680 a.d., say in 1700 a.d. (if the word lambar, ‘ number,’ 
does not point to a still later origin). But it was added to as late as the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Another explanation would be that the first lines in Urdu 
were written at a later date than the rest. 

As I stated in my notes on the * Chronicles of Ko-lon ’(p. 205 supra), it is 
probable that the names ending in can {cand) were invented by the chronicler of 
Ko-loh with a view to making the chiefs of Ko-loh appear as descendants from 
R&jpht smeestors. 

* [For ail explanation 9ee below, p, 209, n. 1, — F. W. T.] 
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TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION 

* [Zag>6a>cig-kyi-ba-7i*mu-jub-bad-na'mu-na*lam-b&r 2 ba-bad-ii>min-gar>spran-na-ko-khri-Ko>loA.] 

Nil-oao 

I 

Su-rat-can 

. I 

Bhim-can 

! 

Sa-hi-can 

The iiame(B) of ten generationa Dha^rma-can 

Deb-can 

! 

Rg}^an-can 

Trig-ca.n 

I 

Ram-oan 

I 

Da-yal-can 

I 

Pha-ta-can 

I 

Ka-ram-can 



NOTES 

The meaning of the words * name (or names) of ten generations ’ is absolutely unintelligible to me. As 
regards the Tibetan forms of the names, the orthography leaves much to be desired. I suppose that the following 
spellings were intended : — (below Earam-can[d]) : No-no-CuA-Aun, Tshe-dbaA-mam-rgyal, Bkra-Ais-dbad-rgyal, 
Tshe-dban, Bhaga-cand, Bkra-tis-dbaA-drag (or grags), Dharma-siifi, Tar&-cand ; Sen-ge, dar-gsum (?), CuA-iiun, 
Harl-r&m, Bheml>rfim, £ri*ma-sii^, Dgab-phrug, Hu-ti-(?)r&m^ Devl-cand. 

The following is the genealogical tree of Bkra-AiB-dbaii*Klrag’8 descendants drawn up by my munshi. Bzod-pa- 
Bde-chen, and continued to the present day. Some of the dates are taken from Massey’s book on Panjab 
genealogies. 

^ [This seems to be only the heeding o£ an ofioiel form (Urdu) on nrhioh the genealogy was written. With the aid of 
Mr. 0. A. Storey and Col. D. C. Phillott I make ont the reading and rendering as follows : — naqtik-i-ehahl ha mejib ftamAnd 
lamhar 2 IMat xamla parganfA kofkl Ko-Unk * statement of property according to form number 2 : account of the lands of the 
Paigan& (district) of ko^l Ko-lod — P. W. T.] 

Ee 
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Bkr«-iu-db»ft-dr»g 

Tir&-cand (died 1877) 


I I I 

Mahar-cand (died 1870) R&m-cand (died 1884) Hari*cand (18S0-1902) 

I I 

Rje-cand (Jai-cand) | | 

I Amai-cand MaAgal-cand 

I ^1 . I 

N3-cand Lil-cand Ni-ma-dbaii-rgyal 


Ab regards the branch line of Guh<raii, Seii-ge"s desoendantB, the following notes will suffice to bring the 
pedigree down to the present day : — Dgab'phmg’s son» Devl-cand, lived fr6m 1832-1903. Ni-ma-sih's son was 
Motif-rim (or Hu-ti*r&m). Hotl-r&m’s son, Bh&g-cand, was bom in 1863. He lives at 6a-riii (Ska-riA). He has a 
little son called Ratan-cand. 

Only a few of the names of chiefs given above are found in Lahuli inscriptions. The earliest among them seems 
to be Bkra-ilis-dbaA-rgyal, whose name is given as a ' contemporary of Spri-tim-SiA (Pritam-Siiigh) ofKuld, 
e. 1767 A.D. It is found in a Uthorlo unpublished inscription from KhaA-gsar, Ko-loA. In an old document from 
Eo-IoA (see my collection of inaeriptioiis. No. 128) a certain chief called Tshe-dbafi-rnam-rgyal is mentioned. This 
Tshe-dbai-mam-rgyal of Ko-loA cannot possibly be Bkxa-iis-dbaA-rgyal's father, as according to this document 
he is a contemporary of the KulfL king, Parbat-SiAgh, e, 1684 a.d. He is probably one of the Tibetan ancestors of 
the Eo-loA chiefs whose names were eradicated when the theory of the descent of the Eo-loA chiefs from R&jpiLt 
ancestors was invented. As regards Bkra-i&is-dbaA-rgyal, the inscription says that he was of Bu-ram-iiA-pa’s 
(Ikshv&ku’s) family. This is a statement which reminds us of the claims of the Tibetan Buddhist kings of Ladakh, 
who also wish to be called Bu-ram-iiiA-pa’s descendants. Such a statement is in contrast with the pretended 
descent of the Eo-loA chiefii from Indian R&jpAt ancestors. Possibly in Bkra-iis-dbaA-rgyal’s days this theory 
had not yet been started, and the chiefs of Ko-IoA were quite satisfied with their relationship to the Ladakhi 
kings. As I see in another hitherto unpublished inscription from Eye-laA, one of the Bar-bbog chiefs, No-no-(Jo) 
Rnam-rgyal, is also stated to be of Bu-ram-6iA-pa*s family. Then the chief Dharma-SiAgh of Ko-loA is mentioned 
in several inscriptions as a contemporary of the Eulfi king, Bir-khyim-(Bikerm&n) SiAgh, c. 1810 a.d. There is 
an inscription in T&Akri (T&karl) and DevanAgarl characters at TaA-ti, Lahul, which contains the name of 
Otu-rftm. This Otu-r&m is possibly identical with Hu-ti-ram or Motl-ram of the above pedigree (see Inscription 
No. 143). 



XI. The Chronicle* of Ti>nan (Lahui) 


When stationed at Kyc-laii, Lahui, 1906-8, I heard a rumour that the chiefs of 
Ti-nan (or Gondhla) were in possession of a family chronicle. I did not, however, 
succeed in getting to see it. I therefore asked Miss Duncan, in 1908, to make efforts 
to procure it. She actually obtained the MS. from Hir&-cand, the present chief of 
Ti-nan. The greater part of the document was copied and translated for her use by 
Mahgal'Cand, brother of the reigning Jo of Ko-loh. Mahgabcand did not consider 
it necessary to copy the latter part of the little book, as it contained only the names of 
the guests who were present at the death-ceremony of the cliief Ha-ri-ya, in the sixteenth 
century. As Mahgal-cand’s translation was not quite literal, 1 had a new one 
made in 1908. For the present publication of the Tibetan text I intended to reproduce 
Miss Duncan’s copy of the document. Miss Duncan had died, too early for Tibetan 
archseology, in 1909, and her brother’s efforts to procure the Tibetan text were in 
vain. I therefore asked Mr. Hettasch, of Kye-lah, to send my old munshi, Bzod-pa- 
Bde-chen, from Kye-lah to Ti-nan to copy it once more. After several 
fruitless attempts to get hold of the MS. the munshi succeeded, and the Tibetan text 
attached below is based on his copy. My hope that he would include the list of the 
40 guests who were present at the Chief Ha-ri-ya’s death-ceremony was, however, not 
realized. On the contrary, Bzod-pa stopped his work a few lines earlier than 
Mahgal-cand. He believed that the chronicle proper ended there, and that the rest 
of the MS. had nothing to do with history. Bzod-pa’s copy closely agrees with the 
translations made from Miss Duncan’s copy of the text. A few names of chiefs, 
omitted in Bzod-pa’s copy through some clerical error, were restored from the 
translations. 

The principality of Ti-nan extends from the confluence of the rivers Chandra and 
Bh&g& about 20 miles up the valley of the river Chandra, and is of little importance. 
The language of its inhabitants is Ti-nan, and Manchat in a few villages. For 
specimens see my publication. Die historiseken und mythologiachen Erinnerungen der 
Lahouler, and TcAdlen der Pronomina und Verha in den drei Sprachen LahouVe (ZDMG., 
vol. Ixiii, pp. 66 ff.). 

TEXT 

II I 3»*^*^*5^*^ I 


* [The soanaioik is faulty. Perhaps is sn insertioo. — F. W. T.] 
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TRANSLATION 


The chronicle called the ‘ Golden Mirror ’ is set down [in the following] : — 

Om-mo 1 07n svasti sid[dhyim ! To the Teacher Buddha, who is manifest in the three 
bodies ; to the holy Rchgion (books), which purify from attachment to the two kinds 
of moral obscurities ; to the Clerical Order, adorned by the three teachings (doctrines ?) 
— to these refuges, the three jewels, I offer a salutaticm. 
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To Ainitabha, revealed as the Dharma-kAya ; to Avalokitesvara, who as the 
!Snmbhoga-kAya serves the .good of the world ; to Padmasambhava, who as the 
Ninuana-lvSya subdues the eight classes [of demons] : to these three powerful 
incarnations I offer a salutation. 

To Sroh>bt8an>sgam*po, an incarnation of the Greatly Compassionate 
(Avalokitesvara) ; to the goddess Khri-btsun (one of his queens), an incarnation of 
Khrom-iler (Bhnkuti); to the goddess Kon-jo (his other queen), an incarnation of 
tlic green Tara : to these three helpers of created beings I offer a salutation. 

All hail ! In the txeasure-house of the air, the emerald vessel of the svastika, 
all the creature.s came into existence in a satisfactory manner. Below, the eight>spoked 
wheel and the thunderbolt of the subjects (?) ; above, the golden and precious lower 
ground ; between these two dwelling-places or beautiful receptacles there are three 
thousand suffering worlds under King Sakya.^ 

Among countries the most eminent country is Bur-rgyal-bod (Tibet). The holy 
religion spread particularly in the snowy regions. 

While the exceedingly lofty palace of the capital Ma-gar-sa was held by the great 
religious King (Dharmaraja), Bi-dhur-Sih (Bahadur-Sihgh), with his helmet high, 
[there lived] in this castle Nal-rtse, the most eminent in the country — all 
hail ! — a family of undefiled origin called Qod-gsal (‘ Bright Light ’), which was 
descended from the gods. It originated at Lcags-mkhar in Gun de (Gu-ge). [Its 
members are the following] : — 

The great lord of men, Ra-na-pha-la. 

And his son Rdo-rje-pha-la. 

His son 3S'i-ma-pha-la. 

His son Nah-ka-rgyal-po. 

His son Bsod-rnams(nams)-dpal-[lde ?]. 

His son Bsod-mams(nams)-rgya-mt8ho. 

His younger brother Bkra-6is-rgya[l]-po. 

His younger brother Tshe-rih-rgyal-po. 

His son Bkra-sis. 

His son Paba-ri-mkhan. 

His son Bha-gha-man-rta. 

His son Ha-ri-ya. 

His younger brother Rgyal-po. 

His son Dpal-bbar. 

[May their lifetime become as firm as the powerful mountmns] * and may their 
government increase like the fifteenth of the waxing moon I All heul ! By the donors 

> [I‘erh*frt the meening of thin ohucore peiiMge is more or less as follows;— ‘In the treasury of air, Uie emerald 
svastikii vessel which is the universe (phyi mud), originated tbroagli the united works of the creatures in it— below, the 
eight-t{iolie<i wheel with iU thralls ; almve, the be)uw«llod, golden heaven— between these two ... are three thousand 
worlds, which are King sakya’s (Buddha's) name,’— 1. W. T.] 

• Only In Miu Ihincan’s traitslation. 
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Rgyal-po and Blo*dro8-8kyid, both, and Nah(l^ag)-dbah>gro[l]*ma, the beat of mothers, 
by these three, at the death-ceremony of Ha-ri, a Byah-chub mchod-rten (sttlpa) 
was erected for his soul. And as a verbal record, this chronicle, called ‘ The golden 
mirror was vTitten. [It is astonishing how much was gathered and given for the 
sake of religion. All hail 1 The number of what was presented according to the 
word. . . . 

And the others, who brought flesh and beer for the benefit of men, were . . . 
(c. 40 names) . . . like nectar of the gods. 

May all the partakers in this sacrifice meet later on in Mhon-dgabi-zih (one of the 
heavens). 

. . . the red colour of idols . . . 

... be blessed !] 

[The chief of Ti-nan says that Gun-de is situated in Bir-Bahg&l (Bar& Bahg&l, 
a province of Kulu), and that his ancestors came from there.] 


NOTES 

As is plainly stated, the above chronicle was compiled at the death-ceremony of the Chief Ha-ri-ya, who was 
a contemporary of the Kulu king Bi-dhar-( = Bahidnr) SiAgh. Song Bah&dur-SiAgh of Eu]u reigned, according 
to Dr. Vogel’s investigations, about the middle of the sixteenth century. This Kulu king claims to have ruled over 
Lahul, and the chief Ha-ri-ya may have been his agent in the country. The very powerful Ladakhi long Tshe- 
dbaA-rnam-rgyal I, who reigned at about the same time, also claims to have conquered Ku|u (including Lahul). 
Possibly one conquest followed the other. 

The statement of the Ti-nan chiefs regarding their descent from a Gu-ge family is of great importance. It is 
in contrast to another statement, found in the chronicles of the chiefs of Ko-loA, in Lahul. The latter says that 
tile Ti-nan chiefs came to Lahul from BaAg&l(Cho^ or Ban BaAgal,now a province of Kulu). The clear statement 
of the Ti-nan chronicle, which was compiled three centuries before the Ko-loA chronicle, is, of course, the more 
trustworthy of the two. I believe that the family was of purely Tibetan origin. The name Phala {pdla) is possibly 
an Indianization of the Tibetan word dped, glory, which is so often found in Tibetan names. The original name 
of the family, Qod-gsal, is of Bon-po origin. If is the name of a Bon-po heaven ; see 8. Ch. Das’ Tibetan- 

English Dictionary, p. 1120. A place called Lcags-mhhar, 'iron castle,’ I have not yet been able to trace 
on a map. 

Not a single one of the names of the Ti-nan chiefs has as yet been fonnd in inscriptions of Lahul. A certain 
inscription from Zug-mur, Lahul, mentions a Ha-yar-jo (No. 127 of my collection). But, as Ha-yar is mentioned 
in otW documents as a place-uhme, the word Ha-yar-jo had better be translated by ' Chief of Ha-yar ’. 
Otherwise I should have felt inclined to identify Ha- 3 rar with Ha-ri-ya of Ti-nan. There is a somewhat indistinct 
inscription in 8arada characters on a boulder about a mile below tiie present village of Ti-nan. Another &radi 
inscription on a stone idol in the Chos-bkhor (probably Stod-rgyal-mtshaa-chaa-bkhor) monastery near Si-sn, 
which belongs to the Ti-nan district, contains nothing but mystic sjdlablea. It was discovered by Ifr. G. C. L. 
Howell and myself, and examined by Dr. Vogel. A ByaA-chnb mchod-rten is a ntchoi-rten with square steps 
between the upper bowl and the square lower part. It is a pity that the list ^ the forty guests was not copied ; 
for it oontained, in all probability, the names of several oontempoiaiy chiefs of Lahul of those days. The 
MAon-dgabi-tiA is, according to 8. Ch. Das’ dictionary, a mythotopoal garden, ' the worid of joy in tite East* 
Ma-gar-sais the name of the ancient capital of Ea)iL Bur-igyal-bod jmdMibly stands for Spn-tgyal-bod, an ancient 
name of Tibet. Compare iM^vaga-rgyal-nba, part ii. 

Later additions : — In the place of the name Gu-ge, which was plainly legale in MaAgal-cand’s copy, Bsod- 
pa-Bde-chen’s copy contains the name Gun-de. I am fully convinced that this is doe to a reoeDt-titeiaticn o/t the 
original text. My conclusions, based on the old reading Gu-ge, were not weleomed by tiw present chief of Ko-loA, 
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whose intereat it ia to derive the Ti-nen family, as well as his own, from Rijput ancestors. If the family came from 
On-ge, it must be of Tibetan origin ; if it came from unknown Gun-do, it might be of Rijput origin. The fabricated 
name Gun-de suited the Ko-lod chiefs purpose particularly well, as it apparently explained the present name of 
Ti-nan, viz. Gh>ndhla. But the name Gondhla is of quite different origin. ^Hie principality received this name from 
the important and ancient monastery of Gandhola, which is situated within its boundaries. 1 am convinced that 
the text of the original document has been purposely altered since 1906, and that this alteration was suggested 
by the Eo-loh (duel. Fortunately, the impostor forgot to alter also the other Tibetan names contained in the 
chronicle, viz. Lcags-mkhar, Hod-gsali^ Srod-btsan-sgam-po, etc. They point distinctly to a Tibetan origin of the 
family. 

My thanks are due to Dr. F. W. Thomas for his translation of several difficult passages. 



XIL The Genealogical Tree of the Chief* of li’Dan 

The following genealogical tree of the chiefs of Ti*nan was obtained at Ti-nan 
by my munshi, Bzod>pa-Bde-chen, of Kye^lah, in 1910, when he went to Ti-nan at my 
request to copy ‘ The Chronicles of Ti>nan By some mistake he got hold of the 
genealogical tree instead of the chronicles, and in this way this document was 
unexpectedly discovered. We should have expected the first half, at least, of the 
genealogical tree to agree with the list of names given in the chronicles. But this is 
not the case. For this reason it is necessary to publish both separately. 

ROMAN TRANSLITERATION 
Ra-tan-pal 

Rdo-rje>pal 

Ni-ma-pal 

Nafi-ka*rg7al-po 

B8o4-nam8-dpal-bde 

Bsod-nams-rgya-mtsho 

I 

Bkra^to-rgyal-po 


Che-ja-bon-pa Tshe-riA-rnam-rgyal Do-tug-mam-igTal Tahe-iui^mam-rgyal 
Tshe-iixi-dar-rgyaB 

I ^1 

Bab-oan-da Se-ba-d&s 

Bhag-can-da 

Dar-ma-can-da 

_1 

Dtt-niat-ca&-<da B[i-ra-can-da 

Qa-yin-oaa^ia 


Tshe-riA-rgyal-po 

Bkra-^d|pal-bbyor 

Pa-ri>kha 

Bha-ga-man-ta 

Ha*ri'7a 

Dpal-bbar 
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Taking; the names sin|ily, we notice the following deviations from the list given in the Chronicles of T i-naii : — 
The first chief is here callcil Ra-tan, instead of Ra-na ; the dynastical name is here spelt Pul, not Pha-la. The chief 
of the sevcntli generation is here called Bkra'&is-dpal-bbyor, against Bkra-iis ol the chronicle. The Chief Ha-ri-ra's 
brother is omitted here. 

But there is another radical dillorcnce between the two lists, viz. that, according to the chronicles, Bkra-iiis- 
rgyal-po and Tshe-rii\-rgyaI-iK> arc Bsod-nams-rgya-mtsho's younger brothers, whilst here they arc stateil to bo 
his SODS. Which of the two versions is correct will perhaps remain obscure for ever. 

With regard to the second half of the genealogy, which contains entirely new material, it is remarkable that 
it consists of nine generations only, whereas we should expect about eleven, considering that it covers a period of 
about 360 years, from 1050 to 1900 A.ii. 

I do not think that, beside that given under No. 5 below, there exiit any stone inscriptions containing the 
names of Ti-nan chiefs. But, as there arc a number of paper documents in the country which commemorate the 
erection of certain stu|)as, or the acquisition of important books, we might examine them in search of names of 
Ti-nan chiefs. 

1 . Bar-bbog document, commemorating the acquisition of a Sutra Za-wa-tog in the time of Pirtib-Singhe of 
Kulu (Partub-Sihgh, 1669 a.i>.). It mentions Tshe-riu-sa-grub and Bkra-iis-rgya-mtsho, father and son, chiefs 
of Bar-bbog. Then other chiefs of Kar-sdaA (Mkluir-daA), Kyc-(g)laii, Ti-no, Ha-yar, Lcug-dra, Sa-raii, Bi-liii, 
etc., are also mentioned, but none of Ti-nan. 

2. Bar-bbog document, commemorating the acquisition of a BJmh-hgtjiir during the reign of Tre-tru-Siii of 
Ku}u. This Kulu king is, as I believe, Prithvi-Sihgh, c. 1618 a.d. The syllable Pri is pronounced Tri in Tibetan. 
The V was changed to u in Tibetan. The following chiefs of Bar-bbog arc mentioned in this document : — Jlbrug- 
rnam-rgyal, Tshul-khriins-rdo-rjc, No-no-Phun-tshogs, Hbrug-bde-lcgs, all of whom belong to the third generatia i 
after Bkra-iis-rgya-mtsho, which cireunistaucc again speaks in favour of my identification of Trc-tru-Sii\ with 
Prithvi-Singh. Again, other contemporary chiefs of Lha-brafi, Pa-spa-rag, Kar-daii, Quii-ran, Ti-mur, and even 
Ti-nan arc mentioned ; in the latter place a certain No-no (younger chief) Rnam-rgyal. This Rnam-rgyol is tn 
all probability one of the three Rnain-rgyals who are mentioned in the genealogical tree of Ti-nan as Dpal-bbar’s 
sons, viz. the two Tshe-rifi-rnam-rgyal'^ and Do-tug-mam-rgyal. 

3. Decree of Riddhi(Riddhi)-Singh of Ka]u to the Gandhola monastery (c. 1663 a.d.). Although Ti-nan is 
mentioned in this decree, the chief's name is not given. 

i. Document from Ko-lou, commemorating the erection of a incho<l-rten, in the time of Parbat-Siiigh, of 
Kulu (c. 1584 A.D.). It docs not mention Ti-nan, but 8i-la, which name may refer to the same principality. 
There it mentions a Rgyal-po-Tshe-rin (or Rgyal-po-Tsbe-rifi-dpal-ldc). It is, of course, possible that this prince 
is identical with Ha-ri-ya’s brother, Rgyai-po, Rgyal-po being the abbreviated form of the name ; but there is no 
certainty about it. 

5. Votive tablet from Ko-lofi (?), time of Spri-tim-Sifigh of Sur-stan-pur of Eu]a (Pritam-SiAgh of Sultanpur, 
c. 1767 A.D.). It mentions a No-no (younger prince) Tshe-dbaA-nor-bu of Ti-nan, who cannot be found in the 
genealogical tree given above. 

6. An unknown queen. Rani Dzvivanti (R&nl JivantI, perhaps of Ti-nan), is mentioned in mi ineoription at 
Gandhola. 

That is practically all that can be gathered from documents. 

When Dr. Vogel travelled in Lahul in 1902, he made the personal acquaintance of the Chief HIrft-eand, who 
showed him the Mani monastery at Ti-nan. Of this monastery the Chief said that he had built it himself in 
1880 A.D. A small image in this sanctuary had the inscription : Jo-Ssoi-^ums-sUfhrgyas-la-m-tno. It was 
stated to refer to the Chief Hira-cand’s deceased brother. This inscription apparently contains the spiritual name 
of the prince.' The following ancient monasteries are situated within the principality of Ti-nan Gandhola 
(Padmasambhava’s time), Chos-skor (Atita’s time), 8i-la (of unknown origin). But the ohrooides of the country 
do not tell os anything about them, nor do they contain the date ci the eteetion ol the stately castle of Ti-ium by 
a Kn)u long, os tradition has it. 



XIII. The Genealogical Tree of the Chief* of Bar*hbog, Lahul 

When stationed as a missionary at Kye-lah in Lahul, in 1906, I was told that 
a certain family of zamindars at Bar-hbog was descended from an ancient line of chiefs, 
and that the chiefs of Bar>hhog were once the highest among the baronial houses of 
Lahul. To find out whether the family was still in possession of old documents or 
a chronicle, I sent my munshi, Bzod>pa>Bde>chen of Kye-lah, to Bar-bbog, to make 
inquiries. Bzod-pa was so fortunate as to discover a MS. containing the genealogical 
tree of the family and two votive documents. The latter record the acquisition of 
a Bkah-h^yur and a Za-ma-tog by members of the family, and contain the names of 
two kings of Kuifi. This is of great importance ; for without this clue we should not 
be able to furnish the chiefs of Bar-bbog with rough dates. 

Tile castle of Bar-bbog, which is still the seat of the family, is situated on a hill 
above Mkhar-dah, the ancient capital of Lahul, on the left bank of the Bh&g& river, 
opposite Kye-lah. The very site of the castle indicates that its residents may have 
really held authority over Lahul. 

Neither the chiefs nor the castle of Bar-bbog are mentioned in the chronicles of 
Ladakh or KulCL; but they occur occasionally in historical documents from Lahul. 

Although I did not succeed in seeing the original MS. of the pedigree, I am con- 
vinced that Bzod-pa’ s copy of it is quite trustworthy, as I know him to be a very 
reliable worker. With the exception of a short passage in T&kari, the document is 
written in Tibetan Dhu-can character. But the language does not appear to be 
Tibetan throughout. As I find it impossible to translate the non-Tibetan passage, 
I shall simply transcribe it.^ The few historical notes which Bzod-pa added to the 
original document will be reproduced and translated in brackets. 

NOTES 

The word ko-khri, pronounced kolhri, is the Hindi kothi, a ‘.government office In Lahul, as in Ku{u , 
this w(«d is generaUy used for the whole district which is governed by the office.- For notes on the first non-Tibetan 
lines see ‘ The Genealogical-tree of the Chiefs of Eo-loh 

The word Byo, which is placed before the name of the first chief, probably stands for Jo, * chief.’ It is an 
orthographical mistake. Hardly any of the names in the list are written correctly. The following is an attempt 
of my own at restoring them to their correct forms : — Jo-Bkra-tis-rgya-mtsho, Nu-bkab-bkra-6is, Pad-dkar- 
bkra-tis, Bgyal-mtshan, Chos-grub-nuun-rgyal, Jo-Knam-rgyal, Tshul-khrims, Phun-tshogs, Drugfor Hbrug)- 
bde-Iegs, TshafifTshe-dbafil-brtan-hdzin, Tshaa(Thse-dbafi)-nor-bu, Tshafi(Tshe-dbafi)-rnam-rgyal, Mansu, 
Ba-ta-na, TBhafi(T8he-dbafi)-drug-brgya, Bnam-rgyal, Brtan-bdzin-chos-rgyol, Brtan-drin (Rta-mgrin f), 
Ooes-pa, Bil-(Bil-ba)-chufi, Bsod-nams-chos-bphel, Rnam-rgyal-tshe rin, Phe-tse-No-no, Sin-ga-Ram. 

^ [But uee note 1 on p. 220, — F, W. T.] 

* Cfe Vogel, Anii'iuiiitM of Chamba SUxUt pt, i, p. 130. 
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^ [Nag-se-tsi-kabab-be-mu-dzab-na-mu'na-lam'bax 2 (‘number two ’) bft-pata-ji-min- 
gar-pa-nra-ko-khri-Bar-bog (‘ province of Bar-bbog ’).] 

Ku]-Bar-bog The Chief Ekra-iis-rgya-tsho Jit-Khra-Kur-rus-bkab-su-ba 


t 

1 

Nu-bkab’bkra-iis 

i 

1 1 1 

i Pad-kar-bkra-iis Rgyal-tshan Choe-grub-rnam-rgyal 

The Chiei Jlnam-rgyal 

1 

1 1 1 

Tshul-krim Phon-tohog Drug<de*lag 

/ 

1 

Tshar-rtan-dzin 

1 

Tshah-nor>bu 

Tehafi-rnam-rgyal 

■ 1 

Ra-ta-na 

! 

I 

Man-su 

TshaA-drug-gya 

Rnam-rgyal 

1 

Tan-dsin-chos-rgyal 

1 . 1 

Tao-grin Ce-pa (he died) 

1 


Bil-ou6 So-nam-cboa-pbel Rnam-rgyal-t8he-ri& Phe-tee-No-no Sib-ga-ram. 

(This genealogy of the chiefs [was copied] from the one that has been preserved 
in MS. with the chiefs of Bar-hbog. According to a statement by the old [ex-]chief 
who lives there, it is said to have been written during the reign of the KulQ Raj ft 
Mftn-SiAgh. 

And their power or jdgtr remained firmly established down to the chief Bil-cuh 
or Cuh-hun. After that they were left without a^ag^r and [now they] earn a livelihood 
as peasants. Written by Bzod-pa of Kye-lan.) 


At we know from other documents from Lahul, Jo*Bkra-iis rgya'mtsho was a contemporary of the KultL 
king, Part&b-Siftgh, who reigned from 1560 to 1584. Bil-cuft and his four cousins, on the other hand, were con- 
temporaries of the Kulu king, Man-Sihgfa, 1674-1717 a.d. Thus the genealogical tree has to be placed between 
the years 1670 and 1700. This is a comparatively short time, if we consider that it comprises nine generations. 
There must bo a mistake somewhere. The genealogical roll’was not continued after the chiefs were deposed by 
M&n-Sii^gh. Prom another document we learn, in addition, the name of a chief who preceded Jo-Bkra-4is-rgya- 
mtsbo. It is Tshc-rift-sa-bgrub, a contemporary of the Kulil king, Bab&dur BiAgh, and of Tshe-dbaA-rnam-rgyal I 
of Ladakh.* 

It is very probable that the chiefs of Bar-hbog were placed in authority by Tshe-dbaA-mam->rgyal I of Ladakh 
on the occasion of his conquest of Kulil, which included that of Lahul. I^e chiefs of Bar-hbog had to watch over 
the interests of the Ladakhi kings. They probably took the side of the Ladakhi kings when Mftn-SiAgh of Ku)ft 
conquered Lahul, and that may have been the reason why they were deposed. 

^ [On the irsnsUterstion and purport of this formula see p. 209$ note 1. — F. W, T.] 

* It is the Bar-bbog doounent that commemorates the aequisltioa of a SOira Za*ma^tog in the time of Part&b-Sihgfa of KulQ. 





XIV. Account of the Trade between the Kings of Ladakh and Ku|u 

When stationed at Kye*lah as a missionary (1906-8), I heard that a man was still 
alive in Kyor (Lahul) who in his younger days had done service in the trade between 
the kings of Ladakh and Kulh. He was named Drun-drub (Don-grub), of the house 
Myoh-pa of Kyor. I sent my munshi, Bzod-pa-Bde-chen, to him to write down the tale 
of the trade according to his dictation. Bzod-pa’s MS. consisted of three pages of 
Bu-nan text, written in Tibetan characters. The orthography employed is the same 
as that which we used for our translation of St. Mark. The Bu-nan text of the * tale 
of the trade’ was published without a translation in my collection Die n- ythologischen 
und historiachen Erinnerungen der Ldhouler, under No. 9. Of this collection only 
forty copies were printed at Kye-lah. 


TEXT 




aV.§Y4a^’4Y3*fl»i*^c;*g*V^w»/e*'i5>l ) <)<»i I 
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TRANSLATION 

Account op the Trade between the Kings of La-oaos and Ku-zu 

At first the Bod-pa (Tibetans) reigned in Gar-ia ; later on a certain king of Ku-zu 
conquered Gar-ia from the Bod-pa, and he reigned. At that time the kings, both of 
La-dags and Ku-zu, made an agreement as follows : — The king of Ku-zu [promised] to 
send much iron to La-dags annually, and the king of La-dags [promised] to send sulphur 
in this direction. Then they did accordingly, and the king of Ku-zu gave orders that 
the people of Gar-ia, instead of a field-tax, were to give to the king of La-dags one 
ha-U of iron each annually. The people of Gar-ia and Me-rlog each had to buy a ha-^i 
of iron in Ku-zu and to bring it. If you ask how all this iron was sent to La-dags, 
[we answer] that a man called ‘ the king’s messenger ’ came from La-dags to Gar-ia 
to receive the iron. Then all the people of Gar-ia and Me-rlog from Thi-rot up to 
here had to bring each house one ha~^ of iron before that messenger, and an old bag 
to hold the iron. Then that messenger, having loaded the iron on the people of Gar-ia and 
Me-rlog, transported the iron as far as Lih-ti. At that time there was no road through 
(from) Kye-lah, but through (from) Kar-dah (Mkhar-dah on the left bank of the Bhfi^A). 
As soon as the loads arrived, the oall to work was issued,, and all the people had to 
assemble at Kar-dafi. More than a 100 loads (coolie-loads) had to be sent to La-dags 
annually. The La-dags people did not give any wages or bakhshish to the carriers ; 
instead of that they wielded the stick, and the transport was carried on under continual 
beating. The iron had to be taken as far as Lih-ti. From there we had to come 
back, carrying sulphur which had been brought there by the Ladakhis, and the T<adakhiB 
went away, carr^dng the iron. When the sulphur had been brought to Kye-lah, it 
was passed on from Kye-lah according to the inter- village service, and sent to Ku-zu. 
At that time a man called Drun-drub of the house Myoh-pa of Kyor was 13 
years old (or Drun-drub saw the trade carried on till he was 13 years old). He 
told me that he himself did service in the transport of the iron to Idh-ti. All that 
is written here was written as it was heard from his mouth. Now he is 77 years old. 
If we ask how the transport of iron to La-dags came to an end later on, [we answer] 
that it came to an end when the Sifi-pas arrived in Gar-ia. When the Sih-pas reigned, 
they gave much trouble to everybody ; every day pec^de fied into ^e narrow valleys 
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and remained there. At that time Ta*ra*can was chief of Ko-loh, and Moti-R&m 
chief of Guh*rah. A man called Bali-B&m, of Phu-rah in Me>rlog, was judge. If 
you ask what kind of punishment he inflicted in passing judgment, [we answer that] 
he did not flne people ; he tied them to a tree and flogged them. . Later on the S&-ba 
(Sahibs, English) arrived here. Instead of stealing labour, as had been done before, 
they paid for what they Avanted. When they put a load on a man, they paid him good 
wa^es ; and now there is no more fear, but happiness. 

This was told by Drun-drub of the house Myoh-pa of [the village of] Kyor. It was 
written down by Bzod-pa-Bde>chen of Kye-lah. 

NOTES 

The above account contains the date of the aboUtion of the trade. The account was written in 1907, when 
Drun-drub was 77 years old. Consequently Drun-drub was born in 1830. The trade was discontinued when 
Drun-drub was 13 years old, i.e. in 1843 a.d. As Dr. K. Marx tells us in JASB., vol. Iz, p. 119, note, the tax- 
collector of the king of Ladakh used to visit Lahul, and probable Kulu, some twenty years ago, i.e. in 1870. I 
should think that such a thing could be done only secretly. Or does it refer to certain estates in Lahul which in 
Moorcroft’s time (1820 a.d.) were the particular property of the kings of Ladakh ? The Sikhs who abolished the 
trade arc called Sih-pa in the above account, because all the names of the Sikh kings ended in SiAgh. 

The text contains a number of local names in their Bu-nan dress. Thus, Ku-zu is the Bu-nan name for Kuld. 
Gar-ia is used in two ways ; sometimes it signifies the whole of Lahul, and sometimes it is used as the name of the 
Chandra and Bh&gi valleys only, whilst the valley of the united rivers (the district of the Hanchad language) 
is called Me-rlog. Dr. Vogel in his MS. notes on Lahul gives Ku-zuA as the Garl (Bu-nan) name of Ku]&. Ku-zufi 
is the locative case of Ku-zu. He adds that Kulu is called Ram-ti by the people of Ti-nan, and Ram-di by those of 
CaAsa (Me-rlog). The Tibetans call it NuA-ti. LiA-ti is the name of a nomad’s camping-ground north of the 
Baralatsa pass. 

A family of the name of Fho-Aa, ‘ messenger,’ is still resident at She, Ladakh. It is probably the same family 
of which one member acted as royal messenger to Lahul in former days. 

The Bu-nan language was first reduced to writing by thelate Rev. A. W. Heyde, of Kye-laA, Lahul, in 1869 a.d. 
He used Tibetan characters for writing Bu-nan. He also made a first attempt at writing a Bu-nan grammar. 
More grammatical notes are found in vol. iii of the Linguistic Survey, and in my article ‘ Tabellen der Pronomina 
und Verba in den drei Sprachen Lahul’s ’, ZDMQ., vol. bdii, pp. 66 ff. 

The tree to which culprits were tied for flogging is still pointed out at TaA-ti (Tandi) in Me-rlog. 

Additional Note on the Trade between the Kings of Ladakh and Kulu 

By Ye-sbs-rio-hdzin of Kha-la-jitsb 

TEXT 

•^1 II 
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Now, as regards the position of the pho-fia (messengers) of Sel ; — ^The name of the 
first who went as a messenger was Tshe-dbah*dpal-hhyor, the forefather ; his son was 
r>on-grub-bkra<sis ; his son [was] Tshe-rifi^phun-tahogs. Ibese three generations wont 
as far as Dpe-ti (Spyi-ti), Dkar-cha (Lahul), and Nuh-ti (Knifl), carrying sulphur from 
La-dvags. They also had to look after good and bad works (inflict judgment). There 
was a custom that on. their way back they had to transport iron. Blo^bzafi-bsod-nams, 
the son of Tshe-rih-phun-tshogs, is still alive. Regarding the way of travelling of those 
pho-ila : At the time when the kings of La>dvags were still in power Dpe-ti, Dkar- 
cha, NuA-ti were under [the sway of] the kings of La-(lvags. The house where the 
pho'Tias re'iided in Nuh-ti still exists, as [people] say. 

NOTE 

It ia remarkable that the only pho-fia who is mentioned in the La^diiagt-rgyal-rabs, vis. Bsod-nama-Aoa- 
grub, canne/t be found in the above list. 



XV. The Minieten 5f Rgy* 

The foUomng account of the rise of the chiefs or ministers of Bg 3 na to great power 
is found on pp. 73 and 74 of the Treaty of Wam-le : — 

TEXT 

.#c;**i*«i*jq3’3gY«^e I 2jii^‘a'.^^*3rc;e*“re*S*Ke*4’' I 

I | V’S^**'*** I '*«'5'^^*5'»i*‘SVs;ac;*s^*?|[e]*^q»l**\?l*S’a3;> | {^wa- 

|^^•1ffl^(^qq^T•^•|||^^•o»’p•‘^^•a^•^^•<«•'iff^•^^^•a I S^V*3’** 

I ?)*^»i‘a*4a*i*5’il’n,a(^*^^|*^('si|*^«i* 

<>*3^vae 1 o,aqf?*§^*^<f|’%’i^»i*a*aivS'T^'3^'a I I 

Hj;*gc;* | aaq*«a§»ie*3r*^e’«fS^a-^^*'Si**;^e*a*3^c; | I | l^•|^^•a'«l•a^'»>•^^•|• 

» For af ) 
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/ 

p. 73. Furthermore, the precious prince (Tshe-dbau-mam-rgyal) said : The 
Ladakhi kings in succession [told] father to son, a secret word, in the manner of a 
testament ; that the family of the Bgya chiefs must not be given an office in the castle 
or be entrusted with a liigh position. If they be placed in a high position, they will 
put a bridle on the king of La-dvags, and on the country, and behave [like] a rider.' 
This is not right t Although that speech was scattered among all the wise, as if by 
wind (?), in the time of [my] ancestor Ni-ma, tlie younger brother of I][brug-grags, chief 
of Rgya, first became a monk ; then he withdi'ew from that and entered the court 
of king j^i-ma. After a short time he was mode mim'ster, (&A;a^>&Ion). Then he began 
to nibble away the royal power of La-dvags ; time passed in continual coveting. For 
example, ho recorded exactly [the] land and fields : he investigated and made inquiries 
regarding the territories belonging to the castle [of Bgya], according to [the statements 
of] his father’s sons and brothel's, and collected into one the registers of the castle 
extending from ^o-ma (!Ra-mn ?) to Khn-la-rtse. Though this was repeatedly done, yet 
from what now remains, this may be clearly shown; — Although it is falsely said 
that in the realm of [my] uncle of Pu-rig, king of Mul*be, there are grounds 
and fields belonging to the sons of the minister Bsod, and that two registers of [my] 
unclo-king wore given to tlio minister ;\8 [his] register ; yet, apart from that, the realm 
of the minister was [so great] os to rival that of [my] uncle. All this has been 
revoked tlirough the authority of the king of La-dvags. His own real inheritance 
is the beforb-mentioned castle of Rgya in Upper La-dvags. According to the custom 
of La-dvags this was to be taken by the eldest son ; thb younger ones were not to receive 
anything. According to that [custom], [among] the chiefs of Bgya, through all genera- 
tions that can bo traced, the younger sons had to enter the clergy. They never in- 
creased to more than one branch. But in the days of onr ancestor Ni-ma tiie territory 
of the castle was dealt with just as the minister pleased. The minister Bsod did not 
send a single one of his sons to the clergy, and he distributed the territories of the 
castle in a lavish manner. His daughters he gave in maniage to <^oer8 {d/pon^lJiag)^ 
instead of princesses of the [royal] castle. His family he made dmninant. He 
hoped that in the end the kingdom would, really become his own. At the castle 

^ 0r» II is to be reed instoed el ioW' |w» * e /omfer one meel not be allowed to eome op,' 
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the time was spent in offerings for power {dbaii-mchod f), and very great covetousnetto. 
^e. seotion of the subjects who had to bear the change found it* hard to remain 
t>atient.‘ The kings of India, CSiina, and Tibet tiiought * Who is this master of Rgya 
[who appears] in the government ? Inquiry must be made according to law ! 
What is due to it ought to be really attached to it ! * Although such words should be 
said. now, in the days of agreement (bzat^-nUshama), we must not speak about it too 
dosely. Besides, it might be heard by* the frontier [nations], and here [I] do 
not venture [to attack with] heavy orders this unduly behaviour. On account 
of very great damage to Rgya, through respect not being paid to the castle [of Leh] by 
the ministers [of Rgya] themselves, it was [found] necessary to suppress the chiefs 
by law from the castle [of Leh]. Th6 two sons of the minister appeared before me in 
order to save their lives, and, in accordance with the woid of the great saviour,' the 
holy !Q[brug-pa [lama], their safety was granted by us in a sincere manner, and the 
[Three] Precious Ones were called as witnesses. Nevertheless they have deceived us 
innumerable times ; and, although the He*mi monastery has been [called] Nam-^hen- 
mthah~dag'thar-pa-glih from early times, they did not adhere to it, but have worked 
against its teaching. This made them worthy of an example of harm (?) to be done to 
Rgya. Then they ran away, and went to the uncle-king [of Mul-bbye] . . . 

[Popular saying reported by Joseph Tshe-brtan : — The chief of Rgya was called 
king of Upper [Ladakh] ; the king of Hul-be was called king of Lower [Ladakh]. Both 
were powerful. When the chief of Rgya [arrived] at Sman-bla of Sel, he put on a velvet 
cap, and went to the castle [of Leh]. Likewise, when the Mul-be king [arrived] at 
Khah-ltag of Dpe-thob, he put on a velvet cap and went to the castle [of Leh]. Such 
is the custom that is said to have existed.] 

NOTES 

Aji regards the genealogy of the Rgya chiefs, two members only are mentioned in the above text. The first 
generation consists of the Chief Hbrug-grags and his brother Bsod (the minister Bsod or Blon-Bsod). The second 
consists of the two sons of the minister Bsod. According to the ' Treaty of Wam*le ’ they are called Dbafi-rgyal and 
Bstan-bphel. The name of the uncle-ldng is Bkra-tis-mam-rgyal, king of Pu-rig. He resided at Mul-bbye. The 
|^rug*pa lama who spoke in favour of the sons of the Rgya minister is the same who presided at the Treaty of 
Wamde. His name was Bhota-dso-ki-Harin&tha. A Bija of Giah (Rgya), named Tsimma Fanchik (Sjigs- 
med-phun-tshogs), is mentioned by Moororoft {Travels, i, p. 233). 

^ The translation of the passage here foUowinr 'uncertain. 

* Or * listened to *. 



XVI. The SerTices of General Tshul*kliriins*rdo-rie a c c on S ng to die aooeiuit of 

King Bde-dqroh-raam-rgjral 

INTRODUCTION 

The original of this document was discovered by Joseph Tshe-brtan at Leh, 
in 1915, and sold to Sir John Marshall, together with a number of other documents 
of more or less importance. It is No. 45 of Joseph Tshe-brtan’s Second Collection of 
Tibetan decrees. 

The document contains a grant of land by the king to his faithful general. Tbe 
second part, therefore, contains a list of sites given to the general. Hie first part is 
that which interests us here. In it king Bde*skyohomam*rgyal gives a tale of the 
general’s services under several kings of Ladakh. As the general was engaged in more 
dian one expedition against Baltistan, and as the names of several Balti chiefs are 
mentioned, the document is of importance in regard to Balti history. Concerning 
this history we have not yet come to know much beyond the genealogies of 
chieftains collected by Cunm'ngham and published in his Laddk. Down to the present 
time it has not been proved that any of the names found in them are historical. It is 
through the publication of the present document that at least some of the later Balti 
chieftains given in Cunningham’s list can be proved to have been known to the Ladakhis. 

The narrative would have us believe that the Ladakhi kings were the suzerains 
of the Baltis. But from other documents it appears that on the wh(^e the Balti chiefs 
did as they pleased. They may have bowed before the Ladakhis viienever the Ladakhi 
armies were at the gates of their capitals. Otherwise they were apparently rather 
independent. 

TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 


In order to tell clearly the services rendered [by Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje], and in 
accordance with the authorities (?), let us tell them as if the voices of 
Kinnaras were mingled with the beautiful sounds of the Tambura (drum). You all 
must lend an attentive ear, and enjoy [the tale] ! — When this Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje 
had reached his sixteenth year, he went with Bsod-nams-lhun-grub to Klia-bu-lo. 
As the first of his services, on the occasion when Bha-bha Ha-tham-mkhan, father 
and son, were seized, he worked with intelligence, not regarding day or night, in the 
manner of an enemy [of the Baltis]. To relate summarily, an advantage ensued for 
our country. 

In the Wood-Sheep year (c. 1715 A.D.), when we, the exalted father and son, 
went off to carry war to Pa-skyum, Tshul-khrims (generally ?) went to battle upon a 
night alarm. Not regarding night or day, he achieved an advantage for us within no time. 

In the Fire-Monkey year (c. 1716 A.D.), when thbre was an inner disagreement (?) 
with Hdab-lad-mkhan, when [the chief of] Si-sgar summoned an army, when Sa-glih 
castle was seized, and when they came to Bha-bha ( • Ha-tham-mkhan) in distress, he 
went there together nth Bsod-nams-lhun-grub. Aud, when Hdab-lad-mkhan was 
brought down from Sa-glih castle, [they gave] military advice and assistance in general. 
Through Bsod-nams-lhun-grub’s clever (?) tongue all was brought to a quick end. 
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In the Earth-Pig year (c. 1719 A.D.), when Si-«^ar made ready mi anny against 
tlie people of Skar-rdo, [the latter] were not only afraid, but even asked 
here for assistance with an army. Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje was able to make 
all [necessary] arrangements himself (conveying ?). He was sent as head of an 
army. When he had arrived at Ha-nu, he stopped the Si-sgar people by means of 
messengers, both mild and strong, sent in the morning. Meanwhile he waited at 
Ha-nu. Expert in wise expedients, as if treating an illness with medicines, he thence- 
forth, without the necessity of keeping there an army, made the people of Si-sgar submit 
to our commands. ^ 

In the Iron-Mouse year (c. 1720 a.d.) Bsod and Dkar-rtse united (Ut. became one 
government). At the time when Kha-rul and Chu-thug, etc., were seized by the enemy 
Kab-brtan was sent as general against Chu-thug [and] Dkar-rtse ; and Tshul-khrims- 
rdo-rje was sent as general against Bsod. . On the Gur-sgar plain an encampment 
was established, and a quick attack was directed against Bsod. In front of the castle 
it came to a battle. Also Ri-[sna] oh the Mkhab*{bgro hill was attacked J. Although 
there was no fault whatever on our part, Ri-sna was demolished, and the [Mkhah-hgi'o] 
hill was seized. Then behind [Ri-]8na an encampment was established and for seven 
days the castle was surrounded. Then Sbag-ram-bhig came down therefrom, and, 
his face having been raised,^ was brought here [to Leh ?] to make his salutations. 
Mu-til-mkhan received Sbar-rtse and Hla-luh-tshil-mo as Ills portion, and the. big 
drums of Bsod, because of their [beautiful] sound, were brought here. 

In the Water-Tiger year (c. 1722 A.p.) ’Azam-mkhan, the chief of Si-sgar, brought 
Skar-rdo under hi.s sway, together with all Sbal-ti, Roh-yul ( = Roh-mdo), Sbru-Sal, 
etc. As Bha-bha Ha-tham-mkhan was afraid of war being prepared [against 
him], he asked hero for military assistance. In the twelfth winter month, 
in the time of snow, we started in (lit. from) the direetion of the Byah-la [pass]. Tshul- 
khrim8-rdo-[rj]e was sent as general. Coming from Ldum-ra, he arrived soon [in 
Baltistan]. Bha-bha Ha-tliam-mkhan, father and son, chief and subjects, who did 
not agree [with one another], were brought to an agreement. [Then we] passed through 
Skye-ris castle, and seized the castle and country of Ku-res, etc., befOTe [we] could be 
seen by a bird. At Skye-ris there rose a quarrel, and on the occasion when a hand was 
raised against a son of Mir from his own side and he died, and when the chiefs and 
subjects of Sbal-ti who were [originally] on our side, began to- talk of th(^ religion, all 
became inimical [to us], and it was a difficult time, [then] Tshul-khrlm8-rdo-[rj]e was 
a hero in the face of the enemies, and a wise man among his own party. He was 
clever in every situation and showed (lit. produced) groa.t wisdom (?). He made every- 
one, be he an outsiditr (Muhammadan) or an insider (Buddhist), bo he high, low, or 
middling, abide by the boundarios duo to liitn. It oocuired [even] that the Sbal-ti 
men of his own side found it easy (?) to bow [tlieir heads], llie eastfe of l^ye-xis was 
surrounded with magical swiftness ; Mag-mud-mkhan was l^ug^t doim before any- 

* t-p., be iMd MMtvitd giwM. 
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body’s life was risked, and |,his] castle was taken. Next morning the armie.s of Si-sgar, 
Skar-rdo, Roh-yul, ^bru-Ml, etc., assembled in one place ; and after they had ascended 
(lit. leapt to) the top of their own trenches a great battle ensued. Then Tshul-khrims, 
never making a wrong step, and remaining free from all fear, by his wisdom made 
clever arrangements to meet the tricks of the enemy in an unembarrassed way. He 
fought mth them, and in a moment annihilated the great opposing host. The dead 
and wounded of the enemy were beyond counting ; many leapt into the water, and were 
^nt on the road [whicli leads] beyond this world. [Their] armour together with 
[their] horses were taken by us (lit. taken on this side). 

If you ask hoA\, he was a most splendid general in subduing foreign countries ; 
he knew liow to humiliate the hostile heroes in a manner which was not 
mild ; he examined them with a tongue that was not well-sounding. When, 
with a merciless mind, he burnt the enemy together with their belongings, he was like 
a conflagration of heroism. [In battle] he was victorious over the adversary, and he was 
a man who worked solely for the advantage and fame of [his o\vn] government. When 
the chief of Si-sgar, ’A-bsam-khan (or ’A-zam-mkhan), in great alarm fled in the 
direction of Roh-yul and ][^bru-sal, once more Tshul-khrims marched to Si-sgar 
and appointed ’A-li-mkhan as chief of the castle. At Skar-rdo Ma-ma Za-phar-mkhan 
was appointed chief. From Skar-stag-sa, Par-ku-ta, Rtol-ti, etc., the chiefs and wazirs, 
accompanied by their several armies, were made to assemble there (at Skar-rdo ?) to 
pay homage. 

[For the sake of our fame] the great trees (Chenars ?) of Si-sgar were cut. An 
inscription was carved on the rock. The relics of Buddha’s bones in his elephant incar- 
nation, which had withered through old age and were kept in a mound (lit. having a 
mound), the horn of Buddha in his rhinoceros incarnation, the rifles, etc., of Skar-rtse 
[workmanship], the famous iron drums, etc., were handed over to us (lit. to our side) : 
furthermore, the things hidden in a hole at Smen-rtse (or Sman-mdze) ; horses, and 
clarionets which could be repaired later, were afterwards recovered (?). In short, he was 
a discouraging adversary to all the Sbabti nobles. 

In the Water-Hare year (c. 1 723 a.d. ), when the noble Nor-bdzin-dbah-mo arrived on 
the other side together with the governor of Glo, Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje was sent to 
meet [her]. Upon an unfair action by the father, the governor of Glo, . . . whilst 
smiling, he [nurtured] hatred. The governor him.self, the grandmother Nor-bdzin, 
and the 2al-ho-dpon, with a retinue of forty ministers, were detained at Skag, in the 
prison of the Mons. At a time when Glo was seized by fear of the Mons, Tshul-khrims- 
rdo-rje went to Bro-g4od. The Sde-bchih-Bha-dur ( — Bahadur) asked in a clever 
way for assistance ; and together with an escort of 100 Mongol horsemen and 70 
a call to arms having been issued to Glo, the force was led against the castle 
of Skag. Whilst the Mons fought from inside the castle, the most ferocious came 
outs id e , a nd , they pressing near [towards us], a battle ensued. One of the Rgyal-ba 
(leaden) of the Mons was hit by a bullet from Tshul-khrims and died. They were 
thrown back (Ut. tumei), and many Mons died from wounds. After that a prisonem’ 

ah 
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camp was established, and a swift messenger was sent to the King of Gru. Thereupon 
one thousand Mons from Gru arrived [at Skag]. The castle of Skag was surrounded in 
a solid manner, and after the fighting had lasted for eighteen days and nights the King 
of the Mons came down again. They having been comforted, the father-governor, the 
grandmother Nor-bdzin, [and] the 2al-no-dpon, with [his] retinue of forty ministers, 
were seized by us (lit. on our side). A meeting with the Mons was arranged, and an oath 
was written, sajring that both sides were to live according to the rules [laid down] at 
the time of the son of Bhi-[khra] and Bsam-grub-dpal-bbar. The stone-image of the 
Mgon-po of Skag-rdzoP, [called] Nag-las-grub-pa (made of black stone ?), and the king’s 
own rosaries of iron were both put forward as witnesses; and, the agreement 
having been concluded, they came to ofiEer service [to us]. If you ask in what 
manner they were [expected to work for] the fame of the government and the religion 
of La-dvags, which combines, as in a couple, the hero-overcoming [power] of Visnu 
(Kliyab-bjug) and the wisdom of Phur-bu, they were to tell pleasant things [regarding 
us] among 1bhe heroes of al) Mongolia and Tibet. 

In the Earth-Hen year (c. 1729 a.d.), after many questions had been asked here 
[regarding a princess] from Gu-ge, and although previously noble messengers had been 
repeatedly sent, in company with the bride-bidders {mdun-rm-pa), no result had 
appeared. [Then] Tshul-khrims-rdo-rje was sent once more, an [oath of engagement ?] 
or an invitation here (?) was agreed upon without delay. 

In the Wood-Tiger year (c. 1734 a.d.), I, the great Brahm& of the earth, was placed 
on the throne, and the flags of conquest over the four ends [of the world] were hoisted. 
At the outset of my enjoyment of the seven jewels, inasmuch as our enemies, the 
clever Sbal-tis of the black region, looked for an opportunity to fight, I went out to 
Kha-bu-lo on our frontier. Although l^Bt danger re- 

garding his life, he was in a helpless state, and asked us for reinforcements. As I was 
just at the beginning of my government here, and therefore could not march (lit. enter) 
against the stiff-necked enemies who fought with us, I, the great ruler of the world, 
having to guide my own steed, sent the King (uncle) of Bzah-mkhar and Tshul-khrims- 
rdo-rje in the morning as a flying column. Just os a flock of geese which, suddenly 
hearing the melodious sound of the thunder, become frightened and strive to escape 
in the ten directions, so our enemies, their hearts leaving their bodies (lit. slieaths), 
ran to (lit. seized) [all] the secret caverns and recesses for shelter. They trembled and 
were afraid. Finally, [their] fighting spirit being rooted out, .they became adversaries 
who [may be] sent to defeat. Just as goose ru.sh into the great ocean, so [our] great 
army rushed on to the great host of the enemy, without hesitation. And the enemy’s 
army, numbering 3,500 men, was taken piosoner. About 300 [of them] were sent on 
the road to the next world (i.e. were killed) for the sake of [our] entertainment, and their 
armour, horses, and utensils were brought here and offered into [my] hands. After- 
w'ards the prisoners were released and their lives spared. , Thej' had to su’ear on oath 
that in future they would work for the advantage of [our] gracious government. 
Tim castle of Tho-rtse was built in a beautiful inauiicr. Just as a poisonous root 
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is taken out, the enemy was thoroughly rooted out. Thus, in accordance with the 
purpose [of the war], the sons of ’A-sad (or, Ha-sad l* mkhan w f»rf rnoted out At 
Tol-rti ’A-fe-rab was appointed chief. The places Spa-ri, Gyih-hgud, etc,, which had 
been taken from Skar-stag-ia, together with the necessary utensils and riches, were 
handed over for distribution to Bha-bha, for so long a time as he should live. At 
Skye-ris .and Ku-res, both, Sul-bstan was elected and appointed chief. 

Finally, for past, present, and future the nobility of Sbal-ti, for so long as it should 
exist, was brought under our sway (h't. feet). A contract to remain [in that condition] 
was written ; the inner state of Tho-rtse castle was set straight ; and it was agreed that 
for ever, for the present and the future, they [the Sbal-tis] should be an example of 
service to the welfare of this (our) government, etc. . , . 

NOTES 

The dates found in the above account appear to be'more accurate than is usual in Ladakhi chronicles. They 
seem to refer to the reigns of 5ti-ma-mani>rgyal and Bde-skyoA-rnam-rgyal. 

The Balti rulers named in the document correspond to the following chiefs of Cunningham’s list (p. 30) : — 

Ha-tham-khan of Kha-pu-lu is Hatim Khan, No. 63 of C. 

9dabdad-khan of Kha-pu-Iu is Daolut Khan, No. 64 of C. 

’A-xam-khan of di-dkar is Azem Khan, No. 22 of C (p. 33). 

’A-li-khan of f^i-dkar is AU Khan, No. 23 of C (p. 33). 

Ma-ma Za-phar-khan of Skar-rdo is 2^far Khan, No. 6 c £ C (p. 35), 

The expedition against the Mons of Blo*bo in c. 1723 a.n. led apparently to Bde-skyoh-mam^rgyars 
marriage to Si-xla-dbaA-mo of GIo*mon-braA ; see the Chronicles. 

The document contains a number of place-names which at present I cannot identify. The sites of the 
principal places mentioned in the text are, however, well known, and on the map will be found all those which 
have been identified. The chief Sbag-ram-bhig of this document is apparently identical with Mag-ram-beg 
of the Sod genealogy ; see an/e, p. 177. 



XVII. The SerTioes of B«od*iuuiit*btteii>h<l*>B» minutor el &ieB«dbr in Ldnai*fn, 
•ccording to the tale of King Tshe-dp*l*mi>hcyur>I>on'«n^afnnnMrgy»I 


PREFACE 


The original of the following document was discovered at Leh in 1915 by 
Joseph Tshe*brtan, and sold to Sir John Marshall, together with a numbw of oUier 
documents of more or less importance. It is No. 46 of Joseph T^e^bitan’s Second 
Collection of Tibetan decrees. 

The document contains a grant of land by the king to his faithful ministw. The 
second part therefcue furnishes a list of estates given to the minister. In the first part 
King Tshe^pal tells a tale of the minister’s services. It comprises several expeditions 
against Baltistan ; and, as the names of several Balti chiefs are given, it has for our 
study of Balti history a value similar to that of the document containing the services 
of Tshul>khrims>rdo-rje, according to the tale of King Bde-skyoh-mam-rgyal. See 
the latter (pp. 228 sqq.). 

TIBETAN TEXT 
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TRANSLATION 

Now listen to niy tale of the superior and pure services lendered in former times 
and also later by No-no Bsod-nams-bstan-bdzin, warden of Ldum-ra. ’A-zam-khan, 
the chief of Si-dkar, and Ma-ma 8ul-tan, his wa-zir, did not agree. The chief ’A-zam- 
khan left the castle of Si-dkar, bowed before the king of La-dvags and earnestly 
implored [him], ‘ Kindly send me an army ! ’ Then from here the minister Ga-ga 
Tshc-dbaii-don-grub [was sent] with a great army. 

The army was raised on the third day of the sixth month of the Water-Mouse year 
(c. 1792 A.D.) ; and on its arrival at Tih-sgah it united with the armies of Bu-rig. A 
council of war was held, [as follows] : — ‘ If now in the time of great heat and high water 
wo should enter into war, we shall [not] succeed in the lands of the enemies.’- And it was 
given up. Only, for the sake of giving some training to the respective soldiers, the 
armies were occasionally summoned. During this [time of] waiting No-no Bstan- 
hdzin, Rig-bdzin, the minister of Bde-skyid, and the elders of Lte-ba-Tih-sgah, went 
[to Kha-pu-lu] as messengers. ^Vllcn they arrived at Sur-mo-hbrog, the chief and the 
wa-zir of Kha-pu-lu, as well as ’A-zam-khan, chief of Si-dkar, boiled with anger. They 
said, ‘ Having raised an army, you must not come ! It is not your intention to come 
as messengers ! ’ Although they opposed for about ten days. No-no Bstan-bdzin, 
through many contrivances, brought their minds to reason, and it was agreed that for 
several years there should not be any warfare. 

In the Wood-Mouse year (c. 1804 a.d.) the minister Tshe-dbah-don-grub and 
Ga-ga Rdo-rje were both appointed generals. The forces of Upper and Lower Mah-yol, 
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Bzah>dkar, Ldum-ra, and Bu*rig were called up, and a great army was dispatched. 
Once, when the minister had waited [a little] at Ha-nu, Ga*ga Rdo-rje together with 
No-no Bstan-hdzin [went off] to question Ma-ma Sul-dad ( » 8ul-tan ?) about his 
circumstances. ‘ To examine your position, — you have left your own chieftain, and 
you have brought licre the army of Skar-rdo ! [This shows] your own inability. It 
cannot be right that the lamp should fight against the sun. Therefore you should repent 
of what you previously did. Jf henceforth you wish to live in happiness, you should 
offer the castle of Si-dkar as a present and bow [before us] ! If you will not do so, we 
shall approach it with an army forthwith ! When you arc defeated together with your 
army, rej)entance will not save j'ou ! ’ — such a message was sent. Then Ga-ga Rdo-rje 
and No-no Bstan-hdzin together with the host marched away in alarm, and the 
Phur-bcags 8kar-rdo people were turned out after they had been seized by the Dmar- 
po-jaii Skar-rdo people. Ri-sna was taken in a moment, and at Sman-mdzes and 
Khom-bu an encampment was established. Through several villages (countries (?)) 
flying columns were sent, and booty was taken. Then, the time {nam-zla ?) being come 
to take measuro.s for safety, [and] No-no Bstan-hdzin and Rab-brtan, the minister of 
Da-ru, both went as messengers and delivered the Prime Minister's letter. Tlirough 
mild and strong mcan.s the heart of Ma-ma Sul-tan, which was as hard as horn, was 
bent like a bow ; and after a present consisting of gold, rifles, and horses had been sent 
with 'Ab-l)dul-la, the son, they [the Sbalti wazirs] were sent with the minister of Da-ru 
before Ga-ga Rdo-rje to greet [him]. No-no Bstan-hdzin him.self sat there as a repre- 
sentative, and made a contract of clear words with the wa-zirs and Inner Councillors 
[of Si-dkar], [as follows] : — ‘ As this year my (i.c. Ma-ma Sul-tan’s) son and family arc 
staying at Skar-rdo, it is not proper to offer the castle [to you now]. Next year, when 
those people will be sent here from Skar-rdo, the castle of Si-dkar [will be offered], and 
we, father, son, and retinue, will salute the King of La-dvags ! ’ Such a document, 
furnished with a true oath and promise, was brought and offerc<l here. The follomng 
year, in accordance with the promise, Si-dkar was offered into [our] hands, and until 
now has remained so without change. 

In the Fire-Tiger year (c. 1806 a.d.) the noble Prime Minister and No-no Dbaii- 
drag both went to Si-dkar and besieged the Nar castle. No-no Bstan-hdzin, the 
Minister Bsod-nams of Sa-spo-rtse, and Brtan-pa-tshc-rih went together to Skar-ido 
as messengers. ’A-mad-sa, the chief of Skar-rdo, and the chief of Si-dkar, w ho before 
had been quarrelling with his wa-zir, had now given up their hatred and respected their 
agreement. They offci'cd salutations to the Prime Minister. The chief Mu-rad and 
Ser-po-pa both sent presents and brought them before the Prime Minister. Tlu* 
garrison posted at Nar was tunicd out, and, after [our] ou'ii castellan had been placerl 
there, we wont [home] by the lower road. 

In the Iron-Sheep year (c. 1811 a.d.), when on the frontier of Gar-dag-sa (Skar- 
8tag-4a) the people of Skar-rdo waged war against 7'ol-ti, No-no Dbah-drag and Dpnl- 
rgyas marched with an army from hero to Kha-bu-lu. Presently No-no Bstan-hdzin 
was sent as (hcas, with ?) general, and the tower of Ku-ro was demolished (?). Bon-dor 
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castle [also] was taken and given to a representative of Kha*bn«lu. Kn*ro*wa-li eame 
into our hands and did service to us. 

In the Water-Monkey year (c. 1812 a.d,), when the chief Ya-ya ( » Yahia)-kluni 
was in bad health, and when ](j[dab-la[d]-*A-h'-khan was [still] very young, the *A[r]-rgon 
{Akhon, children of Muhammadan fathers and Tibetan women) became very busy. 
For that reason we sent No-no Rta-mgrin-bkra-^is-bdud-bioms and No-no 
Bstan-bdzin both to meet in a place inside Kha-bu-lu ; they were to take 
their side. At [SJkye-ris a representative was placed. ^dab-lad-’A-li-khan was sent 
to Mtho-rtsc castle. He took the side of the chief and wa-zir. The grortnn (villages?) 
of the ’A(r)-rgon and of the Pk-bcu-gflis (?) were gathered together, and it was arranged 
for them to settle down happily later on. Henceforth [they had] to remain bound to 
tljc orders of the king of La-dvags without any rebellion. [A messenger] was sent to 
!^dab-lad-’A-li-khan, and an oath taken (lit. placed) from him, [as follows] : — He was 
to heed what he was told. He had not only to serve [the Ladakhis], but also never to 
show any sign of rebellion. A firm contract was made, and he served [our] government, 
and with all his power (lit. pure power) he carried out the inner and outer interests of 
our government (la-rgya). 

In the Wood-Pig year (c. 1815 a.d.) No-no Rta-mgrin-mam-rgyal, the minister of 
Slcl, was appointed chief-general. He issued a call-to-arms to Upper and Lower La- 
dvags. Wlien he had entered fclkye-ris, together with an army from Bu-iig, No-no 
Bstan-bdzin together witli 300 men whom he hod collected went first of all to Sna-zar. 
When he had met with Phos-nabi-na (?), ho marched through the out-fields of Ku-ro, 
and pitcJicd his tents opposite Skye-ris. Until Char-dgan (?) of Khan-ka was sent off 
on tlio eighth day, they used to issue from the Skye-ris castle in the day-time. Then 
No-no Bstan-bdzin fearlessly drew his sword against the enemy, leaped to the other 
side, and killed one man Avith his sword. After that he sent a host, the Sbal-tis were 
beaten in the struggle, fled right into Khan-ka, and did not know what to do. At the 
time when a proclamation (rma-J^ama ?) was issued, *A-mad-ihi made peace. At 
Skyc-ris a castellan was installed. The army returned quietly (lit. in a concealed 
manner), and those who Avere at Nar were punished. Later on he was cut off on the way 
by which Ite had come. Not considering the fruit of good and sinful works ( ? ), ’ A-mad-lia 
had seized and carried off about 100 men from our own army, people from Sod, from 
Chu-k»d, Kha-bu-lu, Chor-bbar, and Ldum-ra. To deliver these men No-no Bstan- 
bdzin, using the great power of his intellect, even risking his life, Avaited at Kha-bU-lu 
for three months, and sent a man to Skar-rdo three times ; and by using many mild and 
strong means he brought all his men to their own homes, not leaidng a sii^le one ; 
[they were even] equipped with clothing and shoes. Such sendee was rendered by 
Bsod-nams-bstan-bdzin. It is a clever [kind of service] in tbe minds of f^oughkhil 
people. Besides, in the three times, past, prraent, and futore, tiiere «e not words 
miough to set forth his nuld and strong sendees rendnied on ocoasiems when time was 
no warfare. And it is right that they should meet with reoognition. 
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NOTES 

As ng»rds th« B«lti duohy of Kho-pu-la, th« obovo text oontoins the nsiaos of two more chiefs, whose names 
are also found in Cunningham’s tables (p. SO). They are : — 

Ya-ya>khan, identical with Cunningham’s Yahia Khan, No. 66. 

]^dab-lad-’A*U-kban, identical Vith Cunningham’s Da<dat-Ali Khan, No. 67. 

The Balti duohy of Skar-tdo appears here under the government of *A-mad-ia, Cunningham's Ahmed-Shah, 
No. 8 (p. 35). The capture of a large portion of the Ladakhi army, which is here narrated as having taken 
place in 1815 a.o., under Ahmad*Shih, is stated by Vigne to belong to the reign of Ahmad-ShSh’s pre- 
decessor, viz. ’All Sher-Kh&n. 

The names of the chiefs of Si-dka'r, as given in the above text, cannot easily be reconciled with 
Cunningham’s list. The fault may be with the author of the present text, who may not have known the personal 
names of the Si-dkar chiefs of those times. It is hardly possible to believe that A’sam Kh&n, who was a con- 
temporary of king Bde-skyoh-mam-rgyal, should have been still alive in 1792 a.d. Possibly the Wasir Ma-ma 
( Es Muhammad) Sultan became chief in place of A’sam Kh&n. He is probably identical with Mohammed Khan, 
No. 25 of Cunningham’s list of di-dkar ohieb (p. 34) : see ante, p. 192. 

A chief called Murad can only be traced in Cunningham’s list of the chiefs of RoA-mdo. But Ahmad 
Sh&h’s eldest son also was called Murad : sec aitie, p. 186. 

I cannot venture to identify the new local names fonxul in the above text : but see the map. It is evident 
that Sa-spo-rtse is Sa-spo-la, Gar-dag-4a or 8kar-stag-4a is Mkhar-stag-4a, Skye-ris is Kye-ris, BsaA-dkar is 
ZaAs-dkar. 



XVIIL King Ni<ma«rnam*rgyal*« Account of ^the Doecb of General 

l§akya*rgya>mUho 

The following account is found in a decree by King ;Ri*ma-mam-rgyal concerning 
the descendants of this eminent general, who died without a son. For some time I tried 
in vain to obtain information concerning the family of a famous minister called BaA- 
kha-pa, who rendered important services dturing the times of the Dogra war. I was of 
opinion that the Ban-kha*pa family was probably connected with S&kya-rgya>mtsho. 
The above*mentioned document shows that, if the Ban-kha-pa family is descended 
from the general, it can only be in the female line. But a connexion is probable, in 
particular, because the castle of I-gu (Dbyi>gu) was the property of S&kya-rgya-mtsho 
as well as of the Ban-kha>pa family. The following account is of importance as 
supplementing the meagre notice of the Mughal wars which we find in the Chronicles. 
By taking account of enemy generals mentioned in this narrative it might be possible 
to connect the Mughal histories with those of the Ladakhis. 

The Ban-kha-pas 

About eighteen miles above Leh, in a side valley branching off from the Indus valley, is 
the principality of I-gu (Dbyi-gu). Its castle, called I-gu-khri-khan, is mentioned in many 
inscriptions. It was the seat of a line of chiefs called BaA-kha-pa, who were extremely 
loyal to the kings of Ladakh. The first chief who distinguished himself by his bravery 
was S&kya-rgya-mtsho, the field-marshal who conquered Bu-rig and part of Baltistan 
under king Bde-ldan-mam-rgyal. Oral tradition connects this general with the castle 
of I-gu. We do not hear anything further of these chieftains prior to Moorcroft’s 
report of them. He visited Ladakh in 1820 a. d. He says (vol. i, p. 425, of his T'ravsZs) : 

* The Banka, who to his office of master of the horse adds the government of this district 
. . . The district under the Banka comprises seventy villages. His office is hereditary, 
and is held by the condition of bringing 700 armed men into the field when required.’ 
Thus a BaA-kha-pa who commanded a Ladakhi army during the Dogra war is repeatedly 
mentioned. The Ban-kha-pas are possibly descended from the traditional king 
SOryamati (now pronounced Surgamati) who once resided at a now ruined castle 
opposite Stag-sna, on the right bank of the Indus. 
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TIBETAN TEXT 




TRANSLATION 

The forefathers of Stlkya-rgya-mtsho have been in suece.ss»ion servants of our 
successive god-like forefathers. In particular, SAkya[-rgya-mtsho] himself, during 
the lifetime of Bde-ldan-rnam-rgyal, who is our second great ancestor (viz. grandfather), 
gathered under his own feet the entire district of Pu-rig and the kingdom of Kha-po- 
lo ; he brought low the Skag-rdzoh [castle] of Glo-bo ; he rendered services at the lake 
Mes-^ah of Glo-bo. Having broken Da-lih, he did not halt at Gahs-ri (Kail&sa) ; but, 
when the Kashmir army under Na-babs (Nawab) ’Ib-ra-him-mkhan, and the Hor 
(Mughal or Turk) army under Ti-mur-bhig, etc., appeared repeatedly in great force, 
S&kya-rgya-mtsho was able through his ingenuity and wise mcthod.s to turn them 
back one after another. And during the lifetime of my great father, Bde-legs-rnam-par- 
rgyal-ba, when a war arose with the Mongol (Sog) army from Dbus-gtsan (Central 
Tibet), when groat battles [were fought] at Ba-la, Dpal-rgyas, and other places, we were 
enabled by the counsels and measures of S&kya-rgya-mtsho to turn them back in a 
fortunate manner. When powerful armies assembled from all four sides in the middle 
of La-dvags, the clever methods of S&kya’s ingenuity did not fail. He summoned an 
anny from the great Pa-ca (Mughal emperor), and the enemy was destroyed until no 
army [of them] remained. Then he invited the gbrug-[pa] lama Thams-cad-mkhyen- 
gzigs to the palace of Gtih-sgah ; and there a fortunate treaty was arranged regarding 
the offerings to the Giuh-sa (Lhasa government) and the rights of the great Lha-chen- 
po kings (Ladakhi kings), to last as long as this Kalpa. The subjects lived in a happy 
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state. In particular, when I became ruler over these districta of the empire, 
foreign enemies were conquered, frimids within were protected, and so on. 
In brief, at home he was a gem-like minister, and abroad he was a gem-hke generaL All 
these deeds were made to agree [with other accounts], and together with the reasons 
for them collected in a book [containing bis] biography. 


NOTES 

It it of ioii)iO iateiMt to bear that a biography of tha famoua genaiml waa aetoally writtan. Pa^pa it aiay yat 
come to light. At preaant ire mnat be content with the di^t anbatit^ for it aantainad in tha ahova tait 
King Ni-ma-mam-rgyal'a decree further tella ua that Sikya-rgya-mtaho'a dan^tar, Bgynt-bdaoaa, naniad a 
certain Dbah-phyug from Zafia-dkar, and that the oon^e reoebed tha Tfllagaa of Dbyifgn (I-gn) and Sahn. 
We aleo learn that the general belonged to a clan called Bebo-hbraA, and that he waa ralatad to tha thittaan great 
hiatatefae of Sa-akya. tot local namea, ao far ae identified, aee tha aaap. Okhbe ia Blo>bo, and Kha*pe4o 
ia Kha-pu-lu. 



XIX. Tshe-brtAii*s Account of the Dogre Wars 


When stationed at Kha-la-rtse, Ladakh, in 1899-1904, 1 made the acquaintance of 
an old man, Tshe-brtan of Kha-la-rtse, who in his younger days had done military 
service in the l)(>gra wars, 1834-42 a.d. 1 received the impression that he was a 
reliable man, and that he would not pui'posely invent. 1 therefore asked him to dictate 
to my munshi, Ye-ke-rig*bdzin, his reminiscences of the Dogra ^vars. The munshi's 
copy was then sent to the late mission schoolmaster and munshi, Shamuel Sbyor-ldan, 
at Leh, who corrected the orthographical mistakes and wrote a fair copy of it for 
lithographic reproduction. Tshe*brtan told the tale in 1901, and the lithographic 
pinting of 40 to 50 copies took place at Leh in 1903. Tshe<brtan died at Kha>la-rtse 
in 1906, almost 90 years old. His account was translated into German by my wife, 
and fifty copies of her translation were printed. I am of opinion that Tshe-bitan's 
account, although it cannot replace that of the La-dvags-rgyal-raba, throws so much 
fresh light on the history of that interesting war that it fully justifies its appearance 
among the Minor Chronicles. 


TEXT 
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y^«H*3r**4C’'3*i5s;''^ I '^=;*«r*y'5i'v|’a*:;,g‘aV^s;*yT^VS^^‘^<i | ^yaV^w^'TyaVajiva'S^ | 

>• 

>0 I I y 5 *^!^*a‘:^yaj 5 a‘ 3 r‘a 5 ^^? | | aj'^^^i'a'a*)* 

*>• 
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I <»l*^q|»|*a’q«’^^* | iq*y|»ca*'^^*q*acq«*‘^y | 

*> 3 ^^ 1 I I p*V«=^**a*««va»» I *k^a**rq 7 =;*»i* 53* 

•JO ayai*^^<q‘a*qs( | | ) ^*1^* 

1 3»i*5ro*3q|'»iTy^»c^ai*^^*5^t;*a*^q‘iry<^yii | q»i*q^*\*qT*^*^:;T^»«*«ny 5*3*3^ ] V 
^^•^l8'5*a*^q*H|^*oi‘a**^*»i*«i*^q*aIi>*^»(«)‘*e;*»c«(«!y g^yqlq'^ya'^rv^^’’!^*^ 1 »iSN*B**«*3’ayy 

I 1 w^•^•l^•a•||*a•^ 5 >• | 1 w 

S^‘ 1 1 •l•|yB•d^•»l•'^y^•(^y'^•%^•B•«l•qg|•jJ•^y•l•y^^|p*Bf^ | j 

a« ap^*^*B*i^*^*B5c;<R I I i^^'iyUya | j Ji:^*aV 
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yy^*a 6 *S:i^ I I *C*^*'J|VS‘^’*i**.^*^**‘^**'*'*'* 5 * 1 *'‘"''^‘^‘ 

(^a^*»ic;* 3 *ifi | y^*^acira»*iC*^'y»i*aT | yj^i'iya'^ic;* |*«*y»j|y«i’y»i^*^*U£;»i j 
4T^**i^*®*V*lV‘^**’^‘^ I '^ac1ylS'*:^q<»*5q*q^y(C<yy6.‘a5*'^ I q-‘^*q^v|’v'*'*51*«*3* ‘’’T*>*|^' 

| ej*U| • y qS^*'^ | |*i’3»i*’q*py^* 
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»i*j^«* 5 «i*§*<ij^y»i?yq 5 ^|*^ 1 | | |•^•anl|•a | |j'q*‘S^’afeq»i* 5 *iq‘^y 1 ''* 
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oi‘5q|fi*a*n»iY*^**i*^c^* I g*^q|*a’:^»i«|*a 6 e;*»c^^*aV*i»iy"i*n!S.q|fj*afi | 4 Q,**cI’vqyg’»i 5 ^*q*w;*^* v ?0 

^•ly§qi*iya I j I «i|j^y»i*a§^* 


*i*^i^*j^(^*Yfl*i**i*^T^*^*^ 1 *Sf'*<*^^* I 5 *^y^»i*’ 9 *)R’a'<j*'ij*»iy^y | 5 * 
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•|•^y5|||••^^•a•'^•j|y|^R I ^c;*ai‘fi*«i^’a**t;*a*«i*«yB*q»yiii^*qw*j^ | 5l*il’9*«’S|y^*^*irvB*Sl^ I 
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■> 8iYai« I ff*aiq*^*5fc;* | I 2«i I 

| | w»F^V®V 
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^V^5T^ I ?'^*v5|*fl I Vl’’'^^*»*i*»*»'*'*»«*«**'*^*^ I I 

1’’’^31*iH*'*51’»*''’'^1'» II 

>^y3*|‘n*^j5^rnViyyBq*n^«y^i»yj|yWn j fn-4^*n‘5*?)*a»a^e;*^ j 5**q*n»«i*ii»y 

;io \iw«i*5^n I I b-Xti*! | |{w' Vlv'^’l’t’Vn jn-^N ) y»^*V]|c;‘nr^n*Ui*^«‘aN | 
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TRANSLATION 

In the following is contained the history of the Indian war, as told by the grand- 
father Tshe-brtan of Klia-la-rtse. ' 

This is the talc of the former king of La-dvags (Ladakh) and of the war with the 
Sih-pas. During the time of the father-king the following [districts were inhabited 
by] his subjects : [the region] from the Hdu-ii pass (Zoji pass) upwards, from the 
Chos-hbad pass of Sbal-ti-yul upwards, and from La-bdar in Zahs-dkar upwards ; 
[the region] uithin the Se-hdu-la pass of Ldum-ra (Nub-ra), and within Pho-loh-bdra- 
hdra of Byah-thah. All those [w'ho lived there] were the subjects of the father-king 
of La-dvags. Besides the father-king none could give orders to them. To say 
‘ Sal&m ’ to the king of La-dvags there came aimually from Kashmir [a Kashmiri] 
called jNfa-lig, and together with him about one hundred assistant pony-men. In 
return to this, the king of La-dvags sent with a man from Kha-la-tse, called Drag- 
chos-don-grub, various products of La-dvags, for instance, a yak, a sheep, a goat, 
a dog, and also more valuable things. The king’s steward was the minister 
Ga-ga Phun-tshogs-rab-bstan of Sfie-mo, the chief cook (storekeeper) was a man of the 
house of Gsol-dpon (cook) at Wan-la. Chief purveyors in flesh were Sa-gfier-pa (meat 
provider) Stobs-ldan of ’Al-lci, and the magistrate of Rub-4o, these two. What the 
king wanted of victuals (grain) was brought from Ldum-ra, and a man called 
Ga-ga Bstan-bdzin was the chief caterer of victuals. What was wanted of butter 
was brought by the people of Zahs-dkar. The peasants had [to pay] no taxes, and 
there was no forced labour. When the biennial embassy went to Lha-sa, every village 
liad to send one man each to attend, and every [peasant] had to contribute two jau 
(a coin) as his wages. Every village had to give two hides (for packing) for the biennial 
embassy {lo-phyag), but the large \'illage8 three. Toll had to be paid by the traders 
of Kha-ce (Kashmir), Yar-kyen (Yarkand), and Dkar-iva (Lahul), on entering La-dvags; 
but it was not asked of the people of Pu-rig, Sbal-ti-yul, and La-dvags. Hien a bride 
was asked for the king from Khah-gsar (Ko-loh) of Dkar-iva. Later on, as a son was not 
bom by that queen, they brought a daughter of the chief of Bub-4o. To her was 
bom a prince, who received the name of No-chun-hu (boy prince). Formwly many 
villages were deeply in debt to the king, and at the time when the prince was raised to 
the throne the king remitted all the debts. Thereupon aU the landholden were much 
pleased. . 

Then, many years later, at last, in the nUith month of a H<»rae-year, a ramour 
was heard of an army of Sih-pas coming from Ka-dbir (Kashmir). Then a * call to* 
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anas ’ was issued in Bon-chu-rgyud, Ldum*ra, Sbal>ti<yul, La>dvags, Pu-rig, and all 
[the other provinces]. Then [the armies] were led towards Pu-rig, and at San-ku of 
Pu-rig the army of the Sih-pas was met, and a battle was fought. The Sii^-pas were 
victorious, the lAdakhis were beaten, and fled during the night across the Rus-si pass. 
They came out [of the defile] at Ser-go-la (Sar-sgo-la) ; and the whole arm}^ of the Sin-pas 
remained at Lah-dkar-tse for about one month. There they threw up trenches and 
remained for the whole of the tenth month. On the flrst day of the eleventh month all 
the Siii-pas arrived at the village of Pa-skyum. After having remained at Pa-sky um for 
fifteen days, the Sih-pas went back again to Lah-dkar-tse. There they remained till the 
end of the eleventh month. On the first of the twelfth month the whole Ladakhi 
army held a council [as follows] : ‘ It is winter now, and much snow has fallen. As 
the Sih-pas have not [sufficient] clothing, they will catch cold and not be able to fight. 
Then we Ladakhis will be victorious.’ Thus saying, they went to fight with the 
Sih-pas. The number of the Ladakhi soldiers was about 0,000. They all went after 
the Sih-pas. When the Ladakhis arrived at Skyid-mar-tse, they fought a great battle 
with the Sih-pas, and the Ladakhis were beaten. If you ask why the Ladakhis were 
beaten, [we answer] that the Ladakhis had to carry [on their own backs] their food, 
clothing, and a carpet, which filled a litter. On the top of that was placed the musket. 
As they had to carry so much, the Ladakhis could not fight and were beaten. The 
Sih-pae were victorious. Being hit by the muskets and swords of the Sih-pas, about 
300 Ladakhis died there. The chief commander, the minister of Tog, died there also. 
Several of the Ladakhis were seized and carried off by the Sih-pas. Then they fled 
in all directions. The treasurer Rnam-rgyal of Kram-bis acted as guide to the 
Sih-pas and Zo-ra-war, and [thus] they arrived at Mkhar-bu. When the people of 
Gyu-ru and Wan-la heard that the army of the Sih-pas had arrived at Mkhar-bu they 
became afraid, and, to welcome the Sih-pas, they brought a horse and some money. 
They all went to Mkhar-bu and, bowing their heads before the 8ih-pa army, greeted 
them. Then Zo-ra-war and the Sih-pas became very much pleased. He said to the 
people of Gyu-ru and Wan-la : ‘ I will not allow any harm to be done to your 
villages I ’, and gave them one soldier (si-pa) each to guard them. When [Zo-ra-war] 
arrived at Gyu-ru, the people of Lte-ba and Tiii-mo-sgah became frightened, and one 
man from each village went to G 3 ru-ru, leading two horses and carrying some money. 
They welcomed the Sih-pas, who were highly pleased. The people of Lte-ba and 
Tih-mo-sgah also received one soldier each to guard [their villages]. Then the 
soldiers arrived at Myur-la, and the people of Sfle-mo, Ba-sgo, A-lci, Sa-spo-la, and 
li-kyir, carrying some treasure each, went to meet the Sih-pas, and came to Myur-la. 
The Sih-pas liked that, and gave one soldier to each village as a guard. Then the whole 
army of the Sih-pas arrived at Sfie-mo, and the following rumour was spread : ‘ If 
some money is given, the whole army of the Sih-pas will go back ! ’ When the king 
of LaHlvags heard of it, he took much money and many [silver] ingots out of the 
Sldi oastle, went to Sfie-mo, and arrived before the Sih-pas. The Sih-pas were pleased, 
took^all the treasures and the money, and said : * We shall go back ! Only just now 
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we want to go to La-dvags for a moment to see it.* Zo-ra>war and all his soldiers 
went to La-dvags. Nobody fired a bullet in any village, and thus they arrived at Slel 
and stayed at Gar-bzu (Dkar-zu), w'liere they had their camp. They arrived there on the 
first of the second month, and the Sih-paa and the King of La-dvags stayed without 
fighting till the fourth month. Then Zo-ra-war said to Drag-chos-kun-dgab of 
Kha-la-tse : ‘ You must take the responsibility for all these Ladakliis ! ’ To which 
Drag-chos of Kha-la-tse replied ; ‘ Until now have I been a servant of the king of 
La-dvags ; not only that, but I have also received ample food and drink from him. 
I shall not now' revolt against the king ! ’ As he spoke thus, Zo-ra-war became very 
angry. Then the King of La-dvags and Zo-ra-war both made an agreement [as follows]: 

‘ Every peasant among the Ladakhis has to pay ten Tibetan rupees, six annas, and two 
paisa as tribute [to Jam-mu].’ The minister of Slel, Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin, was made 
Ra-ja, and the minister of Ba-sgo (Bab-sgo) wras made minister of La-dvags. The ‘ little 
king ’ fled in the direction of Lahul, and the father-king remained [in Leh], being deprived 
of every pow'er (work) in La-dvags. Then anger was shown against Drag-chos of 
Kha-la-tse. who had said that he would not accept the responsibility for La-dvags. He 
was appointed a servant of Zo-ra-war. and taken to Kha-cul (Jam-mu) as a prisoner. 
Then a fort {kyi-la) was erected in La-dvags, and about 300 Sih-pa soldiers were 
placed in it. The remaining Sih-pa soldiers were taken by Zo-ra-war to Kha-cul. 
When Zo-ra-w'ar arrived at the castle of Tih-mo-sgah, he destroyed the treasury of 
king Ni-ina-rnam-rgyal, and the Sih-pas carried off the king’s sword, the strings of 
pearl, the branch (hand) of coral, the royal saddle cloth, and all the precious things. 

Then there were six years [of peace]. In the seventh year the Ladakhis held a council 
against the Sih-pas who lived in Sle[l]. They made [ever 3 rthing] ready for war. There 
was a man called Su-ka-mir, of Hem-babs. That man admonished the people in 
Pu-rig to make war. And, when he led them [against the enemy], Zo-ra-war arrived 
at Slel, coming by the Zahs-dkar road and leading many Sih-pa soldiers. The soldiers 
of La-dvags and Pu-rig, being afraid of the Sih-pa soldiers, went before Zo-ra^war 
and said : ‘ We have all come [here] to say Sal&m to you ! We want to make » 
petition.’ Such a lie they said. Then the Wa-zir answered : * Whatever petition you 
have, I will listen to it. Some of you may remain here ; all the rest may return to 
their ovm villages.’ He kept back Su-ka-mir of Hem-habs in Pu-rig, Yis-mal-mir of 
Cig-tan, and several more people of Pu-rig. After several days, he began to examine 
them, saying : ‘ Who is the one that issued the first call to arms T ’ After all, 
Su-ka-mir of Hem-babs was found out. Su-ka-mir was abused, and, his right hand 
being cut off, the stump was dipped into boiling butter. That hand was fastmied 
with nails on the top of a i>ole at the Kha-la-tse bridge, llien it was again taken 
off and wrapped in a handkerchief at the bridge of Kha-la-tse. When that hand waa 
placed in the room of the government storehouse (Ko-khri) of Kha-la-tse, a oat earried 
it off over night. Then the people of Kha-la-tse thought that th^ would all 
be punished. But, a ‘grandfather lama’ having died, his hand was out off and fastened 
on the top of a pole at the Kha-la-tse bridge. Su-ka-mir's tcmgne was also out out. 
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Then a call to arms was issued to all the Ladakhis to carry war to Sbal-ti-yul. The 
Ladakhis were sent from Gyu-ru in the upper direction, their general being Ga-ga 
Bah*kha«pa. They marched across the Chos>hbad pass of Ha-nu. On the following 
day the Sih-pa army was sent of! together with a man called Ma-di-na-Sa. Zo-ra-war, 
leading an army of Pu-rig people and an army from Hjam-bbu which had arrived 
only recently, marched by way of Dkar>gyil>lo and reached a place called Tse-tse-tsan. 
Hiere they met with the army -of Sbal-ti*yul, a battle ensued, and several Si-pas were 
killed. A general called Ne-zam-din of Dkar-g 3 ril-lo also died there. Later on the 
Wa-zir Zo-ra-war himself fought a battle, and all the Sbal-tis fled at once. Then 
the [other] army of the Sib-pas and that of the Ladakhis arrived at the castle of 
Skar-rdo, without ever having fired a single bullet. There they all gathered and 
made a camp. Both sides remained without fighting for twelve days. ’Ag-mad-Sn, 
the chief of Skar-rdo, remained bidden in the castle. After twelve days had elapsed, 
the chief ’ Ag-mad-Sa came down from his castle for no particular reason, and bowed his 
head before Zo-ra-war. The Wa-zir was pleased and said to the chieftain : ‘ Where is 
Ra-yim-Khan, the chief of Cig-tan ? You must seize and bring him [here] ! * The 
Chief *Ag-mad-Sa-Khan answered: ‘Who knows? I have no news [about him]!* 
The Wa-zir said : ‘ If you do not bring him [here], I will make it unpleasant for you ! ’ 
If you ask why the chief Ra-yim-Khan was looked for, [we answer] that, l)efore Zo-ra-war 
had come from Kashmir, [Ra-yim-Khan] had issued a call to arms to all the Ladakhis. 
For that reason a strict inquiry was made for Ra-yim-Khan. Later on the Chief 
*Ag-mad-Khan sent scouts over the whole country. They seized and brought Ra-yim. 
Khan [to Skar-rdo]. Wlien he airived before Zo-ra-war, 2k>-ra-war issued an order 
He assembled the whole armies of the Sib-pas and Ladakhis, of the Pu-rig-pas, and of 
Sbal-ti-yul, men and women, old and young, blind and deaf, all at a time. In the 
middle of the town was a large field of lucerne, and nil men were taken tlicrc. Tents 
were put up for both !Zo-ra-war and the father-king. Then the whole armjf was drawn 
up in ordmr, and Ra-yim-Khan was seized by seven soldiers and escorted there. He 
was admonished to eat much opium, which made him intoxicated. It was to save 
him much pain, they said. He was placed in the middle of the whole army. One 
man brought an armful of wood, another a small kettle filled with a ha-ti (four 
pounds) of butter. Then [three] hearthstones were put up, and the small kettle was 
placed on them : a fire was lit, and the butter was boiled. A ‘ man-killing executioner * 
appeared and seized Ra-yim-Khan. At first he cut oil his hand and smeared the hot 
butter over tJie wound. Then he cut oil his tongue. When he had cut off his ears, 
he showed him to the whole army. Then he pushed him into the middle of the crowd. 
There was also a man from Pas-kyum, called Hu-sen of [the house] Bob-pho, who bad 
rebelled against the Sib-pas. His right hand and tongue w'ere also cut off. Then 
they let him go. He did not die. Ra-yim-Khan cried for about two days ; then he 
died. Thus tiie Sib-pas were victorious, and everything went as they could wish. 
Several Sib-pss were stationed at Skar-rdo. ’Ag-mad-Khan, the cliief of Skar-rdo, 
and all the [other] chieftains were carried off, and the army returned to La-dvags. 
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The father-king and Bah-klm-pa both died at Skar-rdo. Their corpses were brought 
to Tog, where they were cremated. Then the Wa-sir took out of the castle of Skar-rdo 
the whole treasure that there existed, and went to Slel. He remained for a winter 
in La-dvags. 

In the second montli of spring some soldiers were sent over the whole country 
on account of a w ar to be undertaken against Byan-thah. All people had to carry loads 
and were taken along [with the army]. About 6,000 [men] arrived from Kha-cul 
as reinforcements of tlie Sin-pa army. They had thirty cannons vdth them. Then 
[more] men were gathered from La-dvags, Sbal-ti-jTil, Pu-rig, Ldum-ra, and all direc- 
tions ; and when about 12,000 soldiers were assembled, they were led to Byah-thah. 
Every villager was made responsible for the transport of five khal (150 pounds). Then 
they arrived at Ru-thog. Without fighting they carried off all the riches that existed 
at Ru-thog and sent them to La-dvags. Then they arrived at Grog-po-rab-gsum, 
where the Tibetan army made its appearance. Then the Siii-pas held a council with 
the Ladakhis [as follows] : ‘ We will dam up the water of the brook ! ’ ; and they 
dammed up the w'ater of the brook. Then the whole Tibetan army went back for a 
day’s journey, and the army of the Sih-pas followed them (marched also). In the 
upper part of Grog-po-rab-gsum, the Sih-pa-Ladakhi army, as well as the Tibetan army, 
made their camps and remained there. During one night much hail came down from 
the sky. When it dawned, the Sih-pas, who had only little clothing on them, sank 
under the hail, and many Sih-pas died. When the sun rose above the summits, the 
Tibetans and the Sih-pas fought a great battle. About noon Zo-ra-war was hit by 
a Tibetan bullet. He fell from his horse and died. The Tibetan soldiers cut Zo-ra-war’s 
corpse (flesh) to pieces and carried it off. They cut off Zo-ra-war’s head and sent it 
to gjam-bbu (Jammu). Then the Tibetans seized many Sih-pas and took them to Tibet. 
A Tibetan of high rank, named ^ib-bcod, made an agreement with the Sih-pas : 

‘ What has been done on both sides should not be spoken of again. The biennial trade 
{lo-phyag) is to be continued as formerly.’ After tliis letter of agreement was duly 
written, the Sih-pa army went to La-dvags, and the Tibetan army to Tibet. 

After three months had elapsed, De-w'an Ha-ri-cand and Wa-zir Ra-tun, these tw'o 
generals, came from Kha-cul into Tibet, leading 8,000 Sih-pa soldiers. They arrived 
at Slel in the fifth month. Then a call to arms was issued to La-dvags, Ldum-ra, 
Sbal-ti-yul, and Pu-rig. The peasants were taken to do transport work, and the 
noblemen to serve as warriors. Some Tibetan soldiers, who had arrived at the 
Lcem-bbre castle, were deprived of their water supply in the castle [and the castle 
was conquered]. Several Sih-pa soldiers were left stationed there. The De-wan and 
many Sih-pas pursued the Tibetan army. They caught them at diuihil. Some 
Tibetans were killed, others were seized and carried off. Ra-ga-^a, the Tibetan general, 
was also seized. They said : ' It is in reply to their having killed Wa-zir Zo-ra-war 
first ! ’, and severed his neck with a sword. Then the Tibetans were beaten. All 
the customs of the former kings of La-dvags were re-establidied. Those Sih-pas 
who had been made prisoners in the preceding year, whmi Zo-ra-war died, were 
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returned, and the captive Tibetans were also returned, and an agreement was arrived 
at. Then those Sih-pas who had been kept captive in Tibet had married Tibetan 
women. They all went to Kha-cul, every one carrying a child. Those Tibetans 
who had been taken captive by the Sih-pas had married women of IJjam-bbu. They 
went [back] to Tibet, carrying two or three children each. Mi-fia-re-ya-sih had been 
in Tibet with the Sih-pas as an officer. When he arrived at ][j[jam-bbu [home] from 
Tibet, the Ma-ha-ra-ja asked him : * If once more we go to war against Tibet, shall we 
win or not ? * To which Mi-fia*re-ya-sih replied : ‘ We cannot make war against 
Tibet I If you ask why, as many soldiers as we have, so many lamas have the 
Tibetans ; as much food as a Sih-pa consumes within a month, a Tibetan eats within 
a day ; as many dresses as are put on by ten Sih-pas, a single Tibetan puts on ; and 
they are in possession of much magic. They know how to bring rain from the sky, 
and how to cause fire spontaneously. They cause heaven and earth to shake, and they 
can show great power. Some men fly up to the sky ; others make themselves invisible 
and kill people with a sword, and there are many [more] unusual things ! ’ The 
Ma-ha-ra-ja became angry and said : ‘ You are taking the side of the Tibetans ! You 
are telling ugly things ! I will not keep you in my service ! ’ He tuimed him out and 
sent him to some other country. Five Ladakhis out of those who had been taken 
captive by the Tibetans and carried off, viz. the astrologer Tshe-dban-rab-bstan, 
the chief Sgo-lam-Khan of Chu-sod, the minister of Ba-sgo, the minister Sa-bi, and 
Hol-chags-pa-phyag-rdor of Lte-ba, did not return from Tibet. If you ask why, [we 
answer that] they said they were taking the side of the Sih-pas and not that of the 
Tibetans. Therefore the Tibetans became angry and kept them in Tibet till they died. 


NOTES 

The language of Tehe-brian’s account is not quite the spoken language of Ladakh, as might be supposed. 
Tshe-brtan himself spoke the Ladakhi dialect when he told bis tale ; but the munshi who wrote it down contrived 
to embellish it with as many classical Tibetan words and grammatical forms as he thought necessary, to make the 
account acceptable to educated men. The natives themselves would never write as they speak. It is only the 
missionaries who pursue that aim. 

There is a remarkable number of foreign words, Urdil, contained in the account. These words testify to 
the influence exercised by the Dogras and Kashmiris over the Ladakhis since the times of the Dogra war. Such 
foreign words are the following : Bd~bd (Turk.), * father ’ ; hu-kum (f^uhn), ' order ’ ; sa-ldm, * peace/ ' salutation ’ ; 
khar-ji (kharch), * taxes in kind/ often used in the sense of ' food ' ; za-mui-dar, * landholder ’ ; hah (bd6), * taxes ’ ; 
iu-hag (tupak)f * musket,’ ‘ rifle * ; nog-aan (nu^fdn), * harm,’ ‘ injury * ; si’jxi {sipdhl), ‘ soldier * ; Vna {and), * a 
coin ’ ; pe-ne (Indian pana), * one paisa * ; kyi-la {qiVa), * castle,’ ‘fort ’ ; ar-ji (*arfi), * petition ’ ; had-nam (bodnom), 

• abuse ’ ; kxhkkri (Jfco{Ai)/ warehouse,’ • granary ’ ; kha^r {khahar)^ ’ information,’ ‘ news ’ ; \hphim (^/im)/ opium ’ ; 
6o-<i (bd{), ‘ a weight ' (four pounds) ; fob (Turkish tdp)^ ‘ cannon ' ; he-kar (hegdr)^ ' forcetl labour ’ ; ja-du{jddu)f 
‘ magic ’ ; no-ka-ti (fiauiori), * service.’ 

Among the local nanses the spelling Ka-shir for Kashmir is of particular interest, as reminding us of the old 
name KaAvira of that country. It ooours only once : in all other cases we find Kha-cul. Jam-mu is regularly 
tpth Hjam-bhu: The Tibetans seem to connect this name with Hjam-bu-glifl, Jambu-dvipa. 

As regards the use of the pronouns and na-i», ' we,’ they are very carefully distinguished in Tshe- 

brtan's aceount, do-fOA being used inclusively, and nu-sa exclusively, of the addressed person. 
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Aa the text ahowa ua, Tahe-hit»a h«d never tinderatood that in 1834 Jammn and were not one and 

the aame atate, aa they have been ainoe 1846. He believed them to be one and the aame even then, and therefore 
he Often apeaka of Kaahmir when he meana Jammu. Although the general oourae of eventa ia the aame in Tahe- 
brtan’a and iminahi Dpal-rgyaa’ aocounta, there are many diSereneee with regard to minor matters. Bastf-Rim's 
account, which ia found in Cunningham’s Latl&k, also differs from both of tiicm in many points. At the present 
day it will hardly be possible to decide which of the three accounts is to be given the prefetenoe in partioular 
points, and it will therefore be useful to compare the three in a table, showing the chief eventa in three patnHel 
columns, one for each authority. (See ante, pp. 129 sqq.) 

The main importance of Tshe-brtan's account rests in the fact that he alone describes the Dogras on their 
cruel and avaricious side. If we had nothing but the two other aoeounts, we should come to the conclusion that 
the Dogra generals and soldiers were as chivalrous as any army in the world has ever been. In reality, they appear 
to have been not much above the average of Oriental warriors. , 



XX. BMU'Ram’t Account of the Dogra War, and Cunningham’s 

* Other Information ’ 

Baati'R&m was a Dogra officer and one of the early Wazirs of Ladakh. His 
Wazirate lasted from 1847 to 1861 a.o. Cunningham met him in Ladakli, probably 
in 1847, and asked him to write an account of the Dogra war, to which he agreed. 
As Basti-B&m held a high office in the conquered kingdom of Ladakh, his account 
has a right to appear among the ’ Minor Chronicles ’ of Ladakh. His account of the 
Dogra war is of particular importance, for the simple reason that it is the earliest 
ever written. On the other hand, it is in much need of re*editing ; for the names 
contained in it have never been identified with those contained in the later Tibetan 
accounts of the same war. The original (probably UrdG) text of Basti-Rftm’s tale 
has been lost, ^liat we possess now is Cunningham’s English rendering of the same. 
( 'unningham says (p. 332) with regard to it : * The following account of the Dogra invasion 
w as kindly dictated, at my request, by Mehta Basti Ram, a Hindu Rajput of Kdshtwar, 
now governor of L6, who was one of the principal officers of the expedition. As 
an authentic record of an interesting event, of which no other account exists to my 
knowledge (in 1847 a.d.), I should have preferred giving the narrative almost literally, 
but I found that in this shape it would entail the insertion of too many footnotes, 
which would have completely distracted the attention of the reader. I have there* 
fore re-written the account entirely, and have given the Tibetan names, which my 
knowledge of the localities enabled me to do without much difficulty. The narrative 
was of course dictated in the first person, for which 1 have throughout substituted 
the name of “Dogra” and “the Dogra troops”.’ Basti-RAm’s account breaks off 
immediately before the Balti war. The history of the conquest of Baltistan and the 
two later Tibetan Dogra wars was compiled by Cunningham from ’ Other Information 
The correct Tibetan forms of the names have been added by the present author. 


ENGLISH TEXT (Cunningham, p. 333) 

1. Conquest of LAoija: by the Doobas 

1. The chief officers engaged in this expedition under the Vazir Zoravar Sing 
were, 1st, Mia Rai Sing ; 2nd, Mehto Basti Rim ; 3rd, Mirza Rasul B^ ; 4th, 
B4aa Zilim Sing; 5th, Singhi Mankotiah; 6th, Mian Tuta (Tibetan, Miyanota); 
7th, Sirdar Uttam Sing ; and 8th, Vadr Khojah Bhunjah. 


l1 
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2. The Dogra troops mai’ched from K^htwar (T. Kastrawar), and entered the 
Ladak (La-dvags) territory by the pass at the head of the Sum valley, where, on the 
16th of August, 1834, they were opposed by the Boti (Tibetan) leader Mangal, at the 
head of 5,000 men. The Dogras advanced to the attack up a liill, which was obstinately 
defended for a whole day, and at last succeeded in dislodging the Laddkis with a loss 
of only six or seven killed, and five or six wounded ; whilst the enemy lost thirty killed, 
and as many wounded. They encamped on the north side of the hill for the night, 
and on the next morning marched to Sum, where they halted for eight days. During 
that time the Vazir prohibited his troops from cutting the com, which was then ripe, 
and his politic conduct was rewarded by the immediate submission of the zamindars, 
who came over to him in a body, and placed themselves under his protection. The 
Vazir then built a small fort, which he occupied for a month. He next advanced to 
Shakhar (Sag*mkhar), where there was a fort belonging to Thai Sultan (Khri-Sultan), 
and having reinstated the zamindars of Janguri (Sah-ku-ri ?) and Shakhar (Sag«mkhar) 
in their villages, he made a summary settlement of the district by imposing a tax of 
four rupees upon each house. 

3. Leaving thirty-five men in the fort and ten men over the bridge, the Dogras 
advanced by Langkarchu (Lah-mkhar-rtse) and Manji (Mainji of the map) to the 
bridge of Paskyum (T. Pas-kyum), where they were again opposed by the Laddkis. 
The stmgglc was desultory, and protracted, the Dogras losing only seven killed, while 
the Botis (Tibetans) had fifty or sixty killed, and a greater number wounded. By 
a skilful manoeuvre the Lad4kis effected their retreat across the bridge, which they 
then broke down. On the following day, however, the Dogras managed to cross the 
river on inflated skins without opposition ; on which the chief of the place abandoned 
Paskyum, and fled to the fort of S5d (Sod), where, with the zamindars of the district, 
he determined to hold out. 

4. The Dogras ^vanced towards the place and raised a battery against it ; but 
after ten days’ firing nothing had been effected, although they had lost forty men in 
killed and wounded. The Vazir, who had remained behind at Paskyum, then ordered 
Mehta Basti Bdm, with a party of 500 men, to make a vigorous assault upon the place. 
Accordingly, early the next morning, whilst it was still dark, the attack was begun 
by a discharge from the battery, under cover of which the Dogras advanced rapidly 
to the assault. By daybreak they had gained possession of the place and had captured 
the Qyalpo (rgyal-po, ‘ king ’ or * chief ’). Altogether the number of prisoners taken 
at Paskyum and at S5d amounted to 6,000 men. A whole month was then wasted 
in fruitless negotiations with the zamindars of the district, who would not agree to 
the terms of settlement proposed by the Vazir. 

5. In the meantime Akabat Mahmiid Khan (the King of Ladakh), the Qyalpo 
of Ladik (La-dvags-rgyal-po), with the Banka Kahlan (Bah-kha*bkah*blon) and fonr 
chiefs, named Gapaju (T. Ga-ga-jo 7), Dorje Namgj'al (Bdo-ije-mam-igyal), CSumg 
or (Thovang Nabdan (Tshe-dbah-rab*brtan), the Kahlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo-bkah* 
blon), and Rahim Khan, of CSiachot (Chu-iod), accompanied by a force of 22,000 men. 
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arrived at Mulbil (Mul-bbyo). From thence they dispatched envoys to the camp, 
who at first talked boldly, and tried to frighten the Dogras, but they afterwards <lcclared 
their readiness to agree to honourable terms, and proposed that some rospcidable 
and confidential agents should be sent back with them to treat with their chiefs 
regarding the terms of accommodation. To this the Vazir consented, and after having 
feasted the envoys and placed turbans on their heads, he deputed Mehta Basti R:lm, 
with some other Dogra officers and a guard of 500 matchlock-men, to accompany 
them. When the men were ready to start, the Vazir was requested not to send so large 
a party, as their number would be more likely to alarm than to pacify the minds of 
their countrymen. Accordingly only five men, v\itli two respectable zamindars, 
named 6ola and Nanda, were sent with the envoys. On their arrival in I he Ladaki 
camp, these men were treacherously seized by the chiefs, and dispatclicd uiuler a guard 
of 500 men to the bridge of Darkcch (perhaps Durkit of the maps between Sar-sgo-la 
and Pas-kyuin). One of the men, however, a Suwar, named Ratan Sing, managed 
to escape, and returned to the Dogra camp. In the meantime Banka Kahlon (Bah- 
kha-bkah-blon), by a circuitous route, attacked the Dogras in their rear, and made 
many prisoners, who were thrown bound into the river in sight of their comrades. 
On this the Vazir, seeing the danger of his situation, ordered a retreat, whicli with 
some difficulty was effected to Lang-karchu (Lah-mkhar-rtse), in the Suru valley, 
to the fort of the Thai iSultan (Khri-Sultan). There the Dogras remained unmolested 
for four montlis, procuring a precarious subsistence by plunder alone. 

6. At the end of that time Banka Kahlon (Bah-kha-bkab-blon) with his 22,000 
men advanced towards Langkarchu (Lah-mkhar-rtse) ; but the Vazir, having received 
intelligence of their movements, dispatched a party of 100 men to oppose them, when 
they w'ere within one kos (one mile and a half) of the place. Now the straggling 
manner in which the Dogras were obliged to wade through the snow, and the un- 
Holdierlikc way in which their tents were scattered over the open country completely 
deceived the Ladiikis as to the real number of their enemies. They w'ere, besides, 
quite exhausted with their long and fatiguing march through the snow' ; and there- 
fore, instead of attacking the Dogras at once, they halted for a consultation, which 
ended in the whole body sitting down to prepare their evening meal of tea and wheaten 
fiour. On seeing this the Dogras attacked them Avith their swords, and after five or 
six were killed on each side, and several were wounded, Banka Kahlon (Bah-kha- 
bkab-blon) and the other Ladaki leaders became alarmed and fied with numbers of 
their men. The remainder of the Dogras, who had hitherto held aloof, now rushed 
to the attack, and completed the rout of the Botis (Tibetans) ; 4(X) Ladakis, in 
attempting to escape along the bank of the river, were overwhelmed by the fall of 
a snow-bed, and 1,200, who had been concealed behind a hill, were made prisoners, 
along with Moru T4dzi (Dhos-grub-bstan-bdzin), the K&hlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo- 
bkab'blon), and his son Oyurmed (9gy>%iMd). The Dogras lost three of their leaders, 
namely, Uttam Vazir, Hazru Vazir of tTjha, and Surtu Rana, with twenty men, and 
between fifty and sixty wounded. 
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7. After this victory the Dogras were again enabled to advance to Pa 8 k 3 rum by 
making use of their prisoners for the carriage of their baggage. Prom thence they 
marched by Shergol (Sar-sgo-la) to Mulbil (Mul-hbye), where tiiey halted for fifteen days, 
and then proceeded by Kharbu (Mkhar*bu) to Lama-Yuru (Gyun-drah), where they 
were met by an envoy with a letter from Sultiin Akabat Mahmud Kh^ (the King 
of Ladakh), sueing for peace. Eight months, he said, had now elapsed in the vain 
struggle for independence, and that, if the Vazir would premise faithfully that he should 
not be seized, he would himself come to treat about the terms of peace. To this the 
Vazir at once assented, adding that the king need not ^ under any alarm, as the 
Dogras wanted nothing more than the payment of a regular tribute to their master, 
Maharaja Gulab Sing. On this the Gyalpo {rgyal-pOy king) advanced to Bazgo 
(Bab'Sgo), and intimated his wish to have an interview, provided the Vazir would 
not bring a large ooay of men with him. Accordingly the Vazir. Zortfwar Sing, with 
Mehta Basti R&m and lUO men, waited upon the Gyalpo, whom they found encamped 
upon the plain of Bazgo, with a party Of 2,000 men. The Gyalpo received the Vazir 
kindly, and begged that he would move his camp to Bazgo, which was soon after- 
wards done. 

8. When ten days had elapsed, the king wished the Vazir to accompany him to 
lA (81c), hut with only a small party, lest the inhabitants should become alarmed. 
ZorAwar Sing assented, and started for LA with only 100 men. Soon after their arrival 
the Vazir waited upon the Gyalpo, and was preparing to make his usual offering of 
a tSadka of rs. 100 to the Gyalpo’s son, named Chang-raphtan (Tshe-dbah-rab-brtan), 
then only seventeen years of age, when the prince, mistaking the action either for an 
insult or for treachery, drew his sword. His followers did the same, and the Dogras 
also drew their swords. On this the Gyalpo fell upon his knees and clasped the 
Vazir’s hands, while the prince and his followers retired into the fort of lA. Some horse- 
men carried the intelligence to the Dogra camp at Bazgo (Bab-sgo), when 6,000 men 
started at once for Lc, which they reached the next morning. 

9. For four months the Vazir remained at LA, when it was finally arranged that 
the Gyalpo (king) should pay rs. 60,000 for the expenses of the war, and a yearly 
tribute of rs, 20,000. Of the first, a sum of rs. 37,000 was paid at once, partly in cash 
and partly in jewels. The balance the Gyalpo promised to pay in two instalments, 
the first of rs. 6,000 at the end of one month, and the second of rs. 7,000 at the end of 
four months. The Vazir then fell back to Lama Yurru (Gyuh-druA). 

10. At this place he heard that the chief of Sod had recaptured bis fort and had 
put to death the Dogra garrison of fifty-five men. By forced marches the Dogras 
reached Sod ; but the enemy having dispersed, they halted thme for thirteen days. 
Thence they marched thirty-seven and a half miles (twenty-five hot) in two days to 
Sum, where they surprised the Botis (Tibetans) by a nif^t attack. Thirteen of the 
enemy were taken prisoners and hanged uprni trees; while by a promise ot fifty ropees 
for every head the Dogras obtained 200 prisoners, who were at once beheaded. After 
this the zamindars of the district tendered their stibmanicai. 
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11. Here it waa discovered that this rebellion had been excited by Mihan Sing, 
the Sikh governor of Kashmir, who had even sent a servant of his own, named Jala 
Sing Gopi, with 50 men, to the assistance of the chiefs of Sum and Sod. 


NOTES 

For a comparison of Bastl-RSm's account witii the other authorities see Rgyal-raha (ante, pp. 129 sqq.). 
As regards numbers, I cannot place any confidence in Bastl-Rilm’s statements. Thus it is not possible that the 
first Tibetan force which opposed the Dogras should have numbered 5,000 men. The Dogras surprised the 
Isdakfais in time of peace, and at the utmost 500 men could be gathered together in the remote Sum valley. Nor 
can I believe that BaA-kha-pa’s army numbered 22,000 men, and that even after 6,000 Ladakhis had been taken 
prisoners at Sod and Pas-kyum. I cannot help suspecting Basti*Ram of exaggerating the number of the enemy 
iu order to make the victory of the Dogras appear in a better light. With regard to Horn Tadzi (Dfios-grub- 
bstan-bdzin) let me state that according to the Tibetan accounts he was ‘ minister of Leh ’. Cunningham con- 
tinually mixed him up with Ban-kha-pa, the ‘ minister of Lcc-hbrc ’, probably because these two persons are often 
mentioned together. Tshe-dbaA-rab-brtan was apparently ‘ minister of Bab-sgo In a later note Cunningham 
spells his name Chang Raphtan (instead of Chang Nabdan). R&ja DAos-grub-bstan-bdzin was visited by Vigne 
in 1839. He caUs him Marut Tanzin, and says that hewas only a puppet in the hands of the Dogras. ‘Aqibat 
Mahmud Khan was the title given by the Mughal emperor to the King of Ladakh after the battle of Bab-sgo, 
c. 1650 A.D., when ho was supposed to become a Musalman. 


2. Second Expedition to Leh (Cunningham, p. 340) 

1. Leaving Suru the Vazir marched in ten days to Jasku or Zanskar (Zabs-dkar), 
the chief of which, together with all the zamindars, waited upon him, and agreed to pay 
a tax of three rupees and a half for every house. 

2. Intelligence now arrived that an insurrection had broken out in L6 (Sle) ; that 
the Gyalpo (king), at the instigation of Mihan Sing, the Sikh governor of Kashmir, had 
closed the roads to tbe merchants ; that he had confiscated the property of Moru 
T&dzi (Dhos-grub>bstan>hdzin) and the Banka Kahlon (Bah-kha-bkab-blon), and that 
he had imprisoned and torturml his munshi Daya Ram, on suspicion of his 
being a partisan of the Dogras. Hiis news distressed the Vazir very much ; and his 
anxiety was further increased by the difficulty of finding a guide, who would conduct 
him by the direct route to hi, upon which he determined to march at once. Everyone 
professed entire ignorance of any direct route, until at length a man named Midphi 
Sata offered his services, to whom the Vazir gave a present of a pair of golden bracelets, 
worth rs. 500, besides two rupees a day, and the promise of the district of Zanskar 
(Zahs-dkar) in perpetuity. 

3. With twelve seers of wheaten flour, and a bag of barley upon each horse, the 
party, under the direction of their guide, marching from 46 to 60 miles a day, in ten 
^ys reached the village of Tsumur (Lce-bhi%)> where they most unexpectedly heard 
that the wife and son of the Gyalpo were then reading. A party of 500 horsemen was 
sent forward to capture them ; but they received earl}’’ intelligence of the movement, 
and fled to L6. On this the Gyalpo waited upon the Vazir at Chachot (Chu>iod), and 
expressed his sorrow and contrition for what had occurred. The Vazir demanded why 
he had so shamefully broken his promises, and added, * Although we conquered your 
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country with 10,000 men, we did not place a single man of our own over any of your 
districts, but left you in sole charge of the whole kingdom.’ The Gyalpo was much 
ashamed, and promised to be faithful for the future. 

4. On the next day the Dogra troops, accompanied by the Gyalpo, proceeded to 
L4, where the Vazir demanded the balance of the tribute, amounting to rs. 13,000, 
besides the additional expenses of the army. To pay the first the Vazir was obliged 
to take the property of the royal ladies ; and in lieu of the second, the K4hlon, Achu 
Ganpu (’A-jo<mgon<po), offered tea and wool, gold and silver utensils, and other goods, 
which were accepted. The government of the country was then bestowed upon Moru>pa 
T&dzi (Dnos-grub-bstan>b<lzin), the Kdhlon of Banka, while the Gyalpo was allowed 
a jalghir. A fort was erected outside the city of L4, and Dalel Sing was appointed 
thanadar of the place with a body of 300 men. After this ZorAwar Sing proceeded to 
Jammu, taking with him the son of Moru Tfidzi, and some other respectable men, as 
hostages for the good behaviour of the new king. 

5. Before leaving lA, the Vazir had ordered Lakpat Bai and Basti Ram to proceed 
against Bald4 (Pald4r, Dpal-dar). Accordingly they marched with 1,500 foot- 
soldiers by the Zanskar (Zahs-dkar) road to Bald^, where they were opposed by 
Budhi Sing Mithania, the chief of the district. Victory declared for the Dogras, with a 
loss of eighteen or twenty men killed on their side, and about twenty or twenty-five 
on that of the enemy. After a halt of seventeen days, they proceeded towards Jammu, 
leaving a garrison of twenty men in the fort of Chatrgarh. 

NOTES 

Cunningham has the following note on Miy&n-Sihgh’a plana when exciting the Ladakhia to nbel againat the 
Dograa : ‘ Mihan Sing’a intention waa undoubtedlj to force the whole trade through Eaahmir, which otherwiae, 
owing to the occupation of Ladik by the Dograa, would have been turned into other ohannela leading through 
Kdahtwir, and the Dogra territoriea dependent upon Jamu to India. The amount of duties upon merchandise 
in transit through Kashmir had already fallen off from this cause.* According to Cunningham Bastl-Bim’s 
statement about matching 46-40 miles a day is exaggerated. 'A-jo-mgon-po was not a bka^-hion or minister, but 
the warden of the Ee-mis monastery ; see the Tibetan accounts. As has been stated, DAoe-grub-bstan-bdain 
was not minister of BaA-kha (Lce-bbre, etc.), but of Leh. Balde, or Palder, is tbe Tibetan Dpal-dar, Indian Padar, 
a district on the Chenab river, east of Kasli1»vftr, which waa in those days under Chamba. It was wrested from the 
Ghamba State by the Dogras. See the account in the Ohamba State Oatetteer, 1910, p. 106. 

3. Conquest of Baltxstan (Cunningham, p. 343) 

1. Maharaja GuUb Sing and tjlie Mia (Uttani Sing, eldest son of GuUib Sing) were 
both very much displeased with the Vazir Zor&war Sing for having made over the 
country to Moru Tftdzi (Dfios-grub-bstan-hchsin)* who had no claim to it. The Vazir 
replied that Moru Tsdzi belonged to the royal family of Ladik; but that since 
his elevation was displeasing to the Maharaja, he would depose him on his return to lA 
(Sle). One year after this, news was brought that the new king had revolted, that he had 
killed the thanadar of Baid4 (Dpal-dar, Padar) and his twenty men, that twenty others 
had been made prisoners ; and that the Dogra troops tiironghout the oountiy were 
beleaguered in their different forts. 
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2. On hearing this, the Vaair started at once with a body of 3,000 infantry, and in 
two months reached the district of Bald6 (Padar) ; but owing to the swollen state of the 
river he was unable to accomplish anything for two months more. At the end of that 
time, when the river had become passable, the Dogras attacked tht t . rt of Chatrgarh, 
which they carried by storm with a loss of fifteen men on their own .side and of twenty 
on that of the enemy. Some twenty or thirty prisoners that were taken, had their cars 
and noses cut off, which frightened the people so much that they immediately tendered 
their submission. 

3. Leaving a garrison in the fort of Chatrgarh, the Vazir again marched 
into Zanskar (Zans-dkar) over the hills. On this march twenty-five men died from the 
severe cold, and ten men lost their feet and hands in the snow. On reaching Zanskar 
the Dogras found that the people had fled ; but during a halt of two months every- 
thing was arranged satisfactorily. After that Rai Sing and Mia Tota (T. Mi-ya-no-ta), 
with about 1,000 men, advanced tow^ards L6 (Sle), on which Moru Tfidzi (Dhos-grub- 
bstan-bdzin), the new Gyalpo (king), who was formerly KAhlon of Banka (no, minister 
of Sle, F.), fled with precipitation from the capital. Being closely pursued, he was 
nearly overtaken, when, by the resistance of some of the more trustworthy of his 
followers, he was enabled to continue his flight. He was at length captured at the village 
of Tabo (T. Ta-bo) in Spiti, after a loss of six or seven men on each side ; on which 
he was taken back to L6 and imprisoned. 

The old Gyalpo, Akabat Mahmud, and the new one, Moru Tfidzi (Dhos-grub- 
bstan-bdzin), were both brought before the Vazir, who deposed the latter, and reinstatetl 
the former, upon the old terms of rs. 23,000 yearly tribute, but with the stipulation 
that the expenses of the troops which occupied the country should also be defrayed 
by him. 

The Vazir then again proceeded to Jammu, where he remained for a whole year, 
after which he returned to Laddk (La-dvags) with 5,000 men, for the purpose of 
seizing Moru Tfidzi (Dhos-grub-bstan-hdzin), the KAhlon of Banka (Ban-kha-bkah- 
blon), and Chang Nabdan (Tshe-dbaA-rab-brtan), the Kihlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo-bkab- 
blon), both of whom had been plotting against the Gyalpo Mahmud Khan. 

End of Basti-RanCs ^uirrative 
Beginning of Cunningham*s * Other Information ’ (p. 346) 

They had been in correspondence with Ahmed Shah of Balti (Sbal*ti), whom they 
wished to engage in a general rise against the Dogra authority. The Balti chief 
imprudently lent too willing an ear to their overtures, and by a subsequent act 
furnished the long-looked-for pretext for invasion, which Zowtwar Sing was but too 
gloA to seiM upon. Early in 1835 Ahmed Shah being dissatisfied with his eldest son 
Muhammed Shah, had formally disinherited him by the inauguwbtion of his younger 
brother Mulumimed Ali. On that occasion Muhammed Shah fied to the camp of 
ZoiAwar Sing in Suru, and claimed his protection. Tliis the wily Vazir readily granted ; 
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but not wishing to embroil himself with the chief of Balti while the campaign in 
Ladak was still before him, he contented himself with giving promises of future 
assistance to the Balti prince. After a time the prince returned to his father ; but the 
reconciliation could not have been very cordial, for early in 1840 the prince fled to L4, 
and sought refuge with the Gyalpo, whom he believed to be a puppet of the Dogra 
chief. The real authority was not, however, in the Gyalpo’ s hands, but in those of 
his two ministers, the Kdhlon of Banka and the Kdhlon of Bazgo ; and as they were 
anxious to have Ahmed Shah on their side during their intended outbreak against the 
Dogra authority, they suggested to him the propriety of sending a party to seize his 
son to which no resistance would be oflered. Ahmed Shah at once agreed to this 
proposal, and a small party of fifty men was allowed to carry off the Balti prince 
to L6. 

When Zorawar Sing arrived in Zanskar (Zahs-dkar) and heard of the flight of 
Muhammcd Shah, he sent strict orders that the prince should be treated with kindness 
and respect, intending, perhaps, to use him as a tool for the furtherance of his master’s 
view upon Balti. But shortly after, when he heard of the prince’s seizure by a party of 
Balti troops, he determined at once upon the conquest and annexation of that 
principality. A letter was, however, first addressed to Ahmed Shah, informing him that 
his son, who had sought the Maharaja’s protection, had been forcibly carried off by a 
party who had invaded the Ladak territory, and that, unless the prince was sent back 
again, the Dogra troops would enter Balti and force his release. To this letter Ahmed 
Shah deigned no reply. 

Accordingly, in the end of the year 1840, the Vazir assembled an army of 16,000 men, 
and a large body of Ladakis for the conquest of Balti. Ahmed Shah also prepared himself 
for the struggle, and was joined by a large party of discontented Laddkis, who, after 
crossing the Indus, destroyed the bridge, to delay the advance of the Dogras. Zor^slwar 
Sing was obliged, therefore, to march down the right bank of the river, which he followed 
steadily for twenty-five days, receiving the submission of the chiefs of Khatakchau 
(Mkhar-man or Parkuda) and Khapoior (Kha-pu-lu), but without finding any place 
where the army could be crossed. He then detached Mia Nidhan Sing, with a body of 
6,000 men, by way of Shigar (Si-dkar), to look for a road, and to collect provisions, which 
had now become very scarce in the Dogra camp. But the Baltis kept a good look-out, 
and had early intelligence of this movement. Mia Nidhan Sing was allowed to advance 
unmolested for about fifteen miles, when his party was surrounded and attacked by 
thousands, and he himself was cut off with nearly the whole of his deteuihment. 

About 400 men only managed to find their way back to the Dogra camp with the 
tale of their defeat. At the same time the winter set in with a heavy fall of snow, and as 
provisions were extremely scarce, the Dogra troops became so much duqurited, that their 
discipline was seriously affected. With an impassable river in their front, and eertain 
starvation both from cold and hunger, whether they retreated or remained in their 
present position, the majority of the troops paid no attention to orders, and of the few 
who still obeyed, none did so with alacrity. 
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The Dogra army had halted in this position for fifteen days, exposed to frost by 
night and to hunger by day. Many had sought shelter from the snow amongst the 
overhanging rocks, and there they sat listless and vacant, and utterly indifferent whether 
they should be cut off by the sword of the enemy, or be frozen to death by the cold. The 
Vazir saw the desperate state in which he was placed, and roused himself to discover 
a passage across the river, but after several hours’ vain search he returned in the evening 
wearied and despondent. Upon this Mehta Basti Ram and some others, to the number 
of about fortv, determined to make a last effort to extricate themselves from their 
difficulties. At midnight, with only one companion, Basti Ram examined. the bank 
of the river for several miles, while his party kept up a smart fire upon the Botis 
(Tibetan Baltis) on the opposite bank, to distract their attention. At length they 
discovered a place where the river was frozen over sufficiently thick to bear a man’s 
weight, save about 20 feet in the middle, where the ice was thin. Then, sending for 
assistance, they cut down trees and placed them over the weaker parts of the ice, and 
by 5 o’clock in the morning the Tndus was passable. 

Intelligence was sent at once to the V azir, by whose order this small party of f ort}^ men 
was the first to cross the Indus ; but they had been so benumbed by their night’s work, 
and by their previous exposure, that ten of them sank down exhausted, and afterwards 
lost their hands and feet, and eighteen others were unable to get through the snow. 
Basti Ram was then left with only twelve men, which the Botis perceiving, they moved 
to attack him ; but, in the meantime, Zorawar Sing, having roused a number of his men. 
pointed out to them that the river waa passable, and that it had already been cr ossed 
by some of their more adventurous fellow-soldiers. Upon this a number of Dogras 
advanced gladly to the attack. Tlie Indus was rapidly passed, and the small party of 
daring men, after a smart fight, were safe. The Botis retreated, leaving 200 men dead on 
the field, and 100 men wounded. The Dogras lost only 25 killed, and 15 or 16 wounded 
in the action ; but they had about 500 men more or less disabled by the loss of hand 
or foot during the exi)osure to the snow of the last few days. 

The retreating Botis were pursued, and slaughtered for nine miles, as far as 
Marwan, where the victorious Dogras pitched their camp. The Vazir halted there for 
a few days to reorganize his troops, and to reward those who had distinguished them- 
selves in the last action. To Mehta Basti Rdm he gave rs. 500 and a pair of gold 
ban^es, and to thirty-two others of his party he gave similar presents of less value, 
to some rs. 100, to some rs. 50, and to others rs. 40, according to their deserts. 

Zordwar Sing then advanced to Skardo (Skar-rdo), and after some desultory firing, 
the fort was surrendered by Ahmed Shah for want of water. He was shortly after- 
wards deposed by Zordwar Sing, who installed his eldest son Muhammed Shah in his 
room, on the promised payment of an annual tribute of rs. 7,000. But the astute 
commander, ^o had pitted by his experience in Lad^k, would not leave this new 
conqimst to ^e doubtful faith of a s(m of Ahmed Shah. A small garrison of trust- 
w'ortby sefidiers was placed in a new fort on the bank of the river, to confirm the 
faithfulness of the new king, and Ahmed Shah and his favourite son were carried off 
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OS prisoners to Ladak. Jn this campaign the invaders lost about 200 men, and the 
Botis (Baltis) about 300 men. 

Previous to the conquest of Skardo, the old king of Ladak, Tonduk Namgyal 
( Don-grub-rnam-rgyal), or ‘Akabat Mahmud’, had been accused of having intrigued 
with Ahmed »Shah for a simultaneous and organized rising of the Tibetans of Ladak 
(La-dvags) and Bnlti (Sbal-ti). He may, perhaps, have been wrongfully accused; 
but as his feelings must naturally have inclined him to think favourably of any enemy 
of the Dogras, it would have been impolitic to have left him behind, as the absence of 
the conquering troops might liave tempted liim to rebel. Zoniwar Sing tJierefore 
carried Tonduk Namgyal (Don-grub-rnam-rgyal) with hiin on his expedition against 
Skardo. Tlie old man had outlived the downfall of his country ; he had survived 
close per.sonal restraint and bitter indignity ; but when his last hope was cut off 
with the fall of Skardo, he gave way to despondency, and being attacked with small- 
pox, he died within a month after the annexation of Balti (Sbal-ti) to the Jammu 
vice-royalty of the Sikh dominions. On the death of Akabat Mahmud, his grandson 
Jigmet Singg6 Namgyal (JJjigs-med-seh-ge-rnam-rgyal), a mere boy, was acknow- 
ledged as Gyalpo (Rgyal-po) by Zorawar Sing. The father of this lad, Prince Chovang 
(or Cliang) Raphtan Namgyal (Tshe-dbah-rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal), fled first to Hundar 
(Shon-dar) in Nubra, and afterwards to Spiti, on the deposal of Akabat Mahmud. 
In October, 1837, he reached SarAhan, in Bisahar (Bashahr) ; and in April, 1838, he 
came to Kotgurh, where he resided until his death in 1839. He w'as then about 
21 years of age. His wife, a daughter of the Kahlon Chovang Tandup (Bkab-blon- 
Tslie-dbaii-don-grub), remained in Ladak with her young son, Jigmet Singg^ 
I Hjigs-med-Seh-ge). 

NOTES 

According to tho lj(Mlvafji.^*rtjj/fil-rabs the deposition of Rfiju Dnos-grub-bstan-bdxiu took place immediately 
before the cx])edition against Baltistaii, and not before Zorawar's visit to Jammu. The conquest of Chatrgarh 
was not directed against Ladakh, but against the Chamba State (see the Cliamba Gazetteer^ p. 105). Ahmad-Shah’s 
(luarrcl with his eldest son is found fully described in Vigne*s Travels (see antOt p. 186). The chief of Khatakchan 
(Parkuda) not only submitted to the Dogras, but energetically took their side, because he wished to assist Ahmad- 
Shilh's eldest son in his plotting against his father. As regards the construction of a bridge across the Indus, it was 
mainly due to the Dardis, who assisted Bastl-Rum. The Dards have traditions about this incident. The Dards every 
year, in winter, make bridges across the Indus in places where they wish to have them. Their method is the 
following they fasten several beams to the bank of the river in such a way that they project into tho river. 
After a short time they arc frozen in an incrustation of icc of suoli solidity that it is possible to walk on them as for 
as the outer end. Then several more beams arc fastened to the first, and are made to project into the river. 
When they are frozen in, another set of beams is brought, and so on, until the other bank is reached. It is only 
Cunningham who knows of Prince Rab-brtan’s (or Mchog^sprul’s) death in Kotgur. Tho Ladakhis believe that 
he died in Spyi-ti. A song of his flight is found in my History of Western Tibety p. 152. 


4. War against Central Tibet (Cunningham, p, 351) 

Elated with his success, Zorawar Sing now threatened the neighbouring States, 
and even talked of invading Yarkand. But the Lhasan provinces of Rudok 
(Ru-thogs) and Ngari (Mhah-ris) were more adcessible ; and the unscrupulous conqueror 
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revived the old claims of Ladak (La-dvags) to those districts which h'^d been alienated 
since the time of Singg4 Namgyal (Seh-ge-rnam-Tgyal). It was enough for him that 
the monasteries were known to possess vessels and instruments of gold and silver 
for the service of religion; and that the country produced the finest shawl-wool. 
The plunder of the first w^ould enrich himself and liis soldiers, and the acquisition 
of the latter would be highly pleasing to his master, as it would throw the whole trade 
in shawl- wool into the hands of the Jammu Raja. 

In the month of May, 1841, with an army of 5,000 men, he advanced up the valley 
of the Indus, and plundered the monasteries of Hanl6 (Wam-le) and Tashigong 
(Bkra-sis-sgah). His troops penetrated to Rudok (Ru-thogs) and Garo (Sgar, 
modern Gar-thogs), both of which submitted without striking a blow. The conqueror 
then passed the sources of the Indus, and established his headquarters on the Sutluj 
at Tirthapuri, in Gug4, the principal place in the holy district of Lake Manasarovara. 
The whole country was now occupied by parties of Dogra and Ladaki soldiers. Basti 
Ram was stationed at Takla-Khar (Dvag-la-mkhar or Stag la-rakhar), on the Kamali 
or Gogra river, close to the frontiers of Kumaon and Nepal. Rahim Khan, a half- 
blood Musalman of Chachot (Chu-sod), was placed over Spiti, while Ghulam Khan, 
his son-in-law, was employed in the congenial occupation of plundering the monasteries 
and temples. This work he executed with iconoclastic fury. The gold and the silver 
were reserved for his master; but the plastic images of clay, the books, and the 
pictures, excited the religious bigotry of the Musulmdn, and were indiscriminately 
destroyed. 

The news of this invasion was speedily carried to Lhasa; and about the 7th of 
November, Zorawar Sing first heard of the approach of a Chinese (Tibetan) force. He 
at once detached a small party of 300 men, under Nono-Sungnam (No-no-Bsod-nams), 
to oppose the advance of the Chinese (Lhasa-Tibetans) ; but the detachment was 
surrounded at Kar-dam-Khar (Kar-dam-mkhar), to the south of the Rdwan-Hrad 
(Rakas-Tal) lake, and almost cut to pieces. The Nono himself escaped, and was again 
detached on the 19th of November, wdth a larger force of 600 men, under the joint com- 
mand of himself and Ghulam Khdn ; but this party was also surrounded and cut to 
pieces, and the leaders were both made prisoners. 

Zorawar Sing, still treating the Chinese (Tibetans) with contempt, although they 
numbered about 10,000 men, or three times the strength of his own force, at once 
advanced from his position at Tirthapuri wdth the whole of his available troops. The 
two armies first met on the 10th of December, and began a desultory fire at each other, 
which continued for three days. On the 12th Zorawar Sing was struck in the shoulder 
by a ball, and as he fell from his horse the Chinese ( Jibetans) made a rush, and he 
was surrouhded and slain. His troops were soon thrown into disorder, and fled on all 
sides, and his reserve of 600 men gave themselves up as prisoners. AU the principal 
officers were captured, and out of the whole army, amoimting with its camp-followers 
to 6,000 men, not more than 1,000 reaped alive, and of these some 700 were prisoners 
of war. 
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The Indian soldiers of Zorawar Sing fought under very great disadvantages. Hie 
battleheld was upwards of 15,000 feet above the sea, and the time mid- winter, when 
even the day temperature never rises above the freezing point, and the intense cold of 
night can only be borne by people well covered with sheepskins and surrounded by 
fires. For several nights the Indian troops had been exposed to all the bitterness of 
the climate. Many had lost the use of their fingers and toes ; and all were more or less 
frost bitten. The only fuel procurable was the Tibetan furze, which yields much more 
smoke than fire ; and the more reckless soldiers had actually burned the stocks of thmr 
muskets to obtain a little temporary warmth. On the last fatal day not one-half of 
the men could handle their arms ; and when a few fipd, the rush became general. 
But death was waiting for them all ; and l^e Chinese (Tibetans) gave up the pursuit to 
secure their prisoners and plunder the dead, well knowing that the unrelenting frost 
would spare no one. A few men made their way to their brethren at Takla-Khar 
(Dvag-la-mkliar, 8tag-la-mkhar) ; but that garrison was so dismayed by the defeat, 
that they fled precipitately, even over the snowy mountain-range, near the head of the 
Kali river, into the British province of Kumaon. But even in this unopposed flight 
one-half of the men were killed by frost, and many of the remainder lost their fingers 
and toes. These few, and the prisoners, form the whole number that escaped with 
their lives. 

Amongst the prisoners were Ahmed »Shah, the ex-ruler of Skardo, and his favourite 
son Ali Muhammed, whom Zorawar Sing was afraid to leave behind. The old man was 
treated with kindness, and even with distinction ; but his heart was broken, and he pined 
and died in a few months. Other prisoners of distinction were, 1st, Rai Sing, Zorawar’s 
second in command, for whose liberation Maharaja Gulab Sing wished the Governor- 
General to intercede with the Lha.san authorities. 

2nd. Chang-Nabdan (Tshe-dbah-rab-brtan), the Kahlon of Bazgo (Bab-sgo-bkab- 
blon), whose wife, a buxom rosy-cheeked dame, came crying to me in 1847 at Nyimo 
(Sfie-mo), to do something for her husband’s release. She had written every year to 
him by different persons, but had never got any reply, as no communications were 
allowed with the prisoners. 

3rd. Nono-Sungnam (No-no-Bsod-nams), the brother of the last. These two 
brothers were considered particular friends of the invaders, and were therefore treated 
more harshly than the multitude. 

4th. Ghulam Khan, the active plunderer and desecrator of the Buddhist temples, 
was tortured with hot irons. His flesh was picked off in smafl pieces with pincers; 
and, mangled and bleeding, he was left to learn how slow is the approach of death to 
a wretch lingering in agony. 


NOTES 

The ■tstement that Ru-thoga and HAab-ria had bean alienated from liSdakh ainoe the time (d 8eArgft>aiain- 
igyal ia not quite correct. Theae diatricts were aepamted from Ladakh after the battle ci Bab-ege ander Bde- 
lega-mam-rgyal. With regard to Baatl-Rftm'a flight from Dvag-la-xnldiat (8tag-la-mkhar), Cunninj^unn aaTS 
In a note that the Dograa were very kindly received by Mr. Lnriiiiiftoa, Brit^ Rcaident of Alnma. Aeeordiag 
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to a statement by Dr. Hutchison, Ahmad-Sh&h’s grave is shown to travellers in Kastawar, so that he cannot have 
(lied in Lhasa. The minister (bkah-blon) of Bab-sgo seems actually to have taken the side of the Dogras ; for we 
find the same statement in Tshe-brtan’s account. Tsho-brtan also mentions in this connexion a certain Tshe- 
dbaA*rab-brtan, whom he calls an astrologer. Thus it is quite possible that the minister of Bab-sgo and Tshe- 
dban>rab*brtan arc two different persons. Cunningham believed them to he one and the same, probably because 
they were occasionally mentioned together. 


5. Second War against Central Tibet (Cunningham, p. 354) 

During the winter the Chinese (Tibetans) re-occupied the whole of tlic Garo (Sgar, 
Gar-thog) territory, and early in the spring of 1842 a body of about 3,000 men advanced 
into Ladik (La-dvags), and laid siege to the new fort at \A (81e). (The people of Balti 
(Sbal-ti) also rose ; but they were soon reduced by a small force under Vazir Lakpat, 
who destroyed the fort and palace, to prevent the chance of another insurrection.) 
They were joined by the boy-king Jigmet Namgyal (gjigs-med-rnam-rgyal), and the 
unwarlike Tibetans once more began to dream of independence. But after a short 
reign of six weeks, Dewan Hari Chand and Vazir Ratanu advanced with fresh troops, 
and the Tibetans were rudely awakened from their dream of liberty by the musketry 
of their old enemies, and the 3,000 would-be heroes who had talked of invading Kashmir, 
fled ignominiously towards Rudog (Ru-thogs). There they recovered themselves, and 
taking up a strong position, they determined to await the approach, of winter, and 
then join in a general rising against the Indian invaders. But the simple Tibetan was 
no match for the wily Indian, and the Lhasan commander was soon made a prisoner 
by stratagem. The strong position of the Tibetans was shortly afterwards turned ; 
and the Lhasan Vazir was glad to be permitted to retire on the single condition that 
the old boundary between Ladak and China (Tibet) should be re-established. 

NOTES 

In my opinion Cunningham emphasizes the cowardice of tlic Lailakhis more than is juHt. A great deal 
of their inability to resist the Dogras was due to their insufficient armament. The Dogras were equipped in the 
most excellent way with capnons and modem rifles. The Tibetans had ancient matchlocks, and, as we know from 
liooToroft, there was only one matchlock to ten soldiers. Even swords were rare, and most of the Ladakhis 
had to rely on clubs, bowfl and arrows, and stone-flinging. 



XXI. The Song of the Dard Colonization of Baltistan and Ladakh 


Tlie following song is taken from a collection of Darcl songs called Bono-nd-j/i- 
glu-'a-thrum, “the eighteen songs of the Bono-nS, festival.” When I discovered this 
collection at Mdab (Dah), in Lower Ladakh, the natives told me that they had written 
it dovm about thirty to forty years ago at the request of the famous traveller R. Shawe. 
No reference to it can, however, be found among Shawe’s publications. I published 
this interesting hymnal in my Ladakhi Songs, where it is found under Nos. xxxi-xliv, 
together with a Tibetan translation ; and again in the Indian Antiquary, where it was 
furnished with an English translation. The “ Colonization song ” is No. vi of the 
hymnal, and is found under No. xxxvi of Ladakhi Songs. As I am not satisfied with 
my previous translation of this song, I propose to publish a new attempt at solving 
its difficulties. I have come to the conclusion that several words which I believed to be 
terms of a descriptive character arc in reality local names. These places cannot yet all 
be traced on modern maps ; but a tour along the Indus from Skar-rdo to Ha-nu would 
probably help us to identify them all. On the whole the song follows the natural 
course of the Indus in enumerating them. If several places are mentioned together 
in a single line, we may expect to find them close together in the district. As I believe, 
the hymnal contained in earlier times several more Ladakhi names than it does now. 
Probably some of the names were dropped when the Dard language became extinct 
in those places. But a study of Ladakhi ethnography and archaeology leads to the 
conviction that several villages which nowadays appear to be entirely Tibetan were in 
former centuries Dard. 

DARD TEXT 

No ^ 

A. I 

7. I 

fl. I 
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9. I 

10 . ) 

n. I 

iH. I 

14. I 

15. I 

16. I 

17. ] 

IH. I 

19. I 

20. I 

21. V JV’*“***'“' I 

22. I 

28. I 

24. I 

25. II 


TRANSL.\TION 

1. Then they went, and arrived at Roh-chur-rgyud, tjh Mum-mo ! 

2. At Roh-he-chur-rgyud. Love, oh Yan-drih ! 

3. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drih ? 

4. [They arrived] at Ba-so [and] Gu-sur, 

5. At Go-’ar-to [and] Ku-mar. Love, oh Yan-drih ! 

6. Is that nob a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drih ? 

7. [They arrived] at Skar-do [and] the willow of God. Love, oh Yan-dri 

8. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drih ? 

9. [They arrived] at Cham-bro-zih of Si-gar, oh Yan-drih ! 

10. Is that not a place of pleasure, oh Yan-drih ? 

11. [They arrived] at Kye>ris [and] Chum-rgag, oh Yan-drih ! 

12. At Rga-sih, Man-thro-khar, [and] Sag-gal. Love, oh Yan-drih ! 

13. At Par-kud-da [and] Nam-kyil. Love, oh Yan-drih ! 
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14. At (ia-bib [anclj Sug-tug. Love, oh Yan^irih ! 

15. At the willow {Can) of Ga-nog-.sa. Love, oh Yan-driu ! 

16. At Kyi-sur faiid] Lha-bbrog. Love, oh Yan-drih ! 

17. At Ha-nu fandl Han-drah-mir. Love, oh Yan-drih ! 

18. Ka-nid is the beginning [of colonization]. 

19. fThen^ are] two out-fields, oh happy youtli ! 

20. Oh Ha-yon-Ma-sron, Man-de-de-man-de-sin 

21. I This is] a dancing-place. 

22. Oh Man-de-de-man-de-sin ! 

23. Tlii.s [is] a dancing-place. 

24. Oh Man-de-de-man-de-sin ! 

25. This [is] a dancing-place. 

NOTES 

Tliis song contuinn the names of several Dard deities which have not yet been identified. Mum-mo, literally 
‘ uncle seems to be a deified forofatlier. Yan-drin is probably a corruption of the Tibetan word Yar-hdrev, 
‘ upwards-drawer,’ one of the cpitliets of Kesar. Ha-yon-Ma-sron is translated by the Tibetan Lka-mo, Deri. 
Man-de-de-man-de-sin is given in Tibetan by Yul-lha-gh-hdag, ‘ local deity.' 

Local names. — The following may bo identified : RoA-chur-rgyud, the Indus valley between Lig*tse and 
No-ma. Ba-£o, west of Skar-rdo. Gu-sur, Tibetan Khu-tshur, near Ba-to. Ku-mar, near Skar-rdo. Skar>rdo, the 
capital of Baltistan. Si-gar (Si-dkar), north of Skar-rdo. Kye-ris, close to the confluence of Sha-yok and Indus. 
Man-thro-khar, probably identical with Anthrokar or Kharmang of the maps. Par-ku-da, below Kharmang. 
Ga-bis (map Gavis), name of the valley of Palpaldo. Ga-nog-sa (map Ganoks), name of a side-valley above Ga-bis. 
Ha-nu and Han-drah-mir, in a side-valley above the latter. Sa-nid (map Sunnit), a few miles above Mdah (Dab 
of the map). 

As regards the seventh line, another trai).slation, viz. ‘ willow of Skar-do-god might be proposed ; for among 
the Dards this town may be known by the name of Skar-do-god. Tan-se is probably an abbreviation of [rises]- 
btan-sa-ig, a dancing-placc. 



XXII. Note* on those Vassal States of which no Chronicles remain 

1. Thb KhrI'Sultans of Dkar-rtsk 

The principality of Dkar^rtse comprised the valleys of the Su-ru and Dras rivers ; 
but the chiefs of Dras may at times have been independent. The capital of the State 
was Dkar-rtse in the Su>ru ralloy, and the towns of Su-ru, Dkar-kyil, Pas-kyum, at 
times even Mul-bbye, Wan-la, Sim-§a-mkhar-bu, and Hem-babs (Dras) were subject 
to these chiefs. The population was for the greater part of Dard origin, and the Dard 
language is still spoken in its western villages. The religion of the state was originally 
Buddhism ; but in the fifteenth or sixteenth centur 3 ' this was exchanged for 
Muhammadanism. Rah-hdum in the upper Su-ru valley is the only place in the 
district which has remained Buddhist. 

Inscriptions : — At Dras there are several sculptured stones witli inscriptions in 
S&radft, one even in Tibetan. They go back lo the times of the early chiefs of Hem-babs. 
' A-la or Dram-*A-la seems to have been the name of one of those chiefs. The huge sculp- 
ture of Maitreya at Mul-hbye is probably the work of one of the earlier chiefs of Dkar- 
rtse. It is now stated to be the work of the eight minor sons of Ke-ba, viz. the eight 
spiritual sons of Buddha (see S. Ch. Das’ dictionary). Similar sculptures near Dkar-rtse 
are said to be furnished with Tibetan inscriptions, which have, however, not yet been 
examined. A sculpture at Sih-go is pictured in Drew’s book {The, Northern Barrier of 
IndiOf p. 270). A Tibetan inscription mentioning one of those chiefs by his dynastic 
name Khri-rgyal (later on changed to Khri-Sultdn), is found in my collection of 
historiced inscriptions under No. 42. — King Hod-den, mentioned in a votive 
inscription at Mul-hbye, may be one of the Muhammadan chiefs (Khri-Sult&ns) of 
Dkar-rtse. — An inscription from Wan-la is of the greatest importance with regard to 
the history of these chieftains. It seems to be the only Tibetan record of the Kashmir 
expeditions against Ladakh in the fifteenth century. It is found on one of the walls 
of the Beu-geig-ial monastery at W^an-la. There the chiefs are called Khri-dpon 
(a synonym of Khri-rgyal). Their dominions are said to have included Wa-kha, 
Kan-ji, Su-ru, £n-sa-ali, and Mah-rgyu. The Chief Hbhag-dar-skyabs became a 
vassal of the Kashmir king, and apparently in his service conquered (or assisted 
in the conquest of) Sbal-ti, {jEbrog-pa (district of Mdah), Gu-ge, Pu-hrans, and 
MAah-ris-skor-gsum. At that time began the introduction of Muhammadanism into 
Pu-rig ; for names like Khfttfin and ‘Ali appear in the record by the side of perfectly 
Tibetan names. 

Other records : — In the TaWlkh-i-Rashldi (c. 1 532 a . d. , pp. 462sqq. ) we read of several 
expeditions of the Turkomans under Mirz& Haidar against Su-ru. Apparently they were 
not crowned with much success. Prom the Ladakhi chronicles we learn that two 
chiefs of Pu-rig were fighting with one another (c. 1660-80 a.i>.). One of them was the 
chief d CSg-tan, and the o^er in all probability the chief of Dkar-rtse.— Then in the 

Kn 
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course of the great Mughal wars during the first half of the seventeenth century the 
chief of Dkar-rtse, the Khri-Sult&n, was taken prisoner and transported to Leh. We 
do not know whether he again obtained his liberty and his kingdom. During Bde> 
skyoh-rnam-rgyars reign Bkra-sis-mam-rgyal imled over Pu-rig ; and at the beginning 
of the Dogra wars (1834 a.d.) we find a Ladakhi garrison stationed at Dkar-rtse. 

2. The Ancient Kings of Kni-LA-BTSE 

Kha-la-rtse must have been in ancient times an important place ; for here we find 
the most ancient rock-inscriptions of Ladakh. The inscription in Maurya Br&hmi 
characters discovered here contains nothing but the name Bharadaya (Bharadv&ja) 
in the genitive case, ns stated by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. This may be the name of some 
Hindu or Buddhist priest. But one of the ancient Kharosthi inscriptions of Kha-la- 
rtse begins with the title Mahar&ja, as pointed out by Professor Bapson. Unfortu- 
nately it has not yet been possible to make out the proper name of this king. Then 
there is a Gupta inscription at Kha-la-rtse, w'hich has not yet been read with absolute 
certainty. Dr. V^ogel proposed the reading Sri-Sacamatisya, the genitive case of 
Sri-Sacamati (Satyamati), whilst Mr. F. \V. Thomas suggested the reading 8nma[c\- 
carpaiisya. [Carpati is known as the name of a Buddhist divinity, and a legendary 
Yogin of this name is mentioned in the Chambdr Varpsavali. See Dr. Vogel’s 
Antiquities of Chamba State, pp. 92-3. — F. W. T.] With the former reading the 
inscription would seem to contain the name of one of the old [perhaps Dard] chiefs 
of Kha-la-rtso, who will have reierned there c. 400 a.d. In the close vicinity of this 
inscription are found the so-called mgo-chen-mchod-rtem, the ancient stupas of those 
chiefs, as 1 suppose. I have not yet been permitted to open any of these monuments. 
The names of the last kings of Kha-la-rtse are found on some of the boulders near 
Kha-la-rtse bridge. There the names Khri-bod, Rgya-sin (Brgya-sbyin, Indra), and 
Si-ri-ma (Sriman) occur. The orthography of these inscriptions points to the time 
between 1000 and 1300 a.d. These kings probably reigned during the twelfth century, 
when Lha-chen Nag-lug of Leh built the Brag-nag castle of Kha-la-rtse. Probably 
the firm establishment of the Ladakhi rule put an end to their power. 

3. The Chiefs of Nxjb-ba 

Nub-ra is a province of Ladakh, situated in the Sha-yok valley, to the east of 
Chor-bbad. In classical Tibetan it is called Ldum-ra, ’ fruit garden.’ Nub-ra 
means ‘ western realm ’. To judge by the two inscriptions which havn come to my 
knowledge, it looks as if in former days Nub-ra had been ruled by its own princes. 
Inscription No. 40 of my collection, which comes from Hun-dar in Nub-ra, speaks of a 
king Tshe-dbafi-brtan-pa, who resided at a castle called Bde-ohen-rtse-mo. His wife 
was callctd [R]nam-rgyal-skyid, and his son Mgon-po-[r]nam-rgyal. Inscription 
No. 41 speaks of a king Bhag-ram-mir, who resided at the same castle. This king is in 
all probability identical with Bahram-Ghu (Jo), men^ned in the Ta’rfM-f-jRosAliii 
as having guided the Turkoman army to Si-dkar (1532 A.D.). 'There he is called a chief 
< f Baltistan. This is not so extraordinary. As his country bordered on Baltistan, he 
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may in the eyes of the Turkomans liave appeared a Balti chief. Lha-ohcn iTi ag.s-pa- 
hbum {supra, p. 102) is the first Ladakhi king whose name appears on votive tablets 
m Nub-ra. Bhag-ram-mir was pi*obably the last native chief of Nub-ra. He may. 
moreover, be identical with Sultan Bairam of Kha-pu*lu {supru^ p. 1S9). since, as I was 
informed, Nub-ra was at one time a province of that state. 

-I. Tuk" Chiefs of ’A-lci 

’A-lci is an old town, situated on the left bank of the Indus, opposite Sa-spo-la. 
Judging by its many ruins, it may have been a place of importance in ancient times. 
Mo.stof the inscriptions near the bridge of ’A-lci contain onl,y the names of colonels who 
guarded the bridge, probably after the Tibetan conquest in the tenth century. But 
there is a single inscription which may contain the name of a king. It is No. 5 of m}’ 
collection, and the king’s name would be Rgyal-khri. Local tradition connects the 
castle above the bridge with a legendary king Bandcl or Bahand, or it attributes the 
erection of the castle to king Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal of Ladakh. The latter statement 
is apparently a mistake for Ni-ma-mgon, the conqueror of Ladakh, who may have 
placed his colonels together with a garrison in this castle. 

5. The Chiefs of the Rub-so Nomads 

The chiefs of the Rub-so nomads are a recognized family of high rank. It inter- 
marries with the kings of Ladakh. Thus one of the most famous queens of Ladakh, 
Bskal-bzah-sgrol-ma, wife of Seh-ge-rnan>*rgyal, was a Ru-kid (Rub-k>) princess ; and 
the present ex-king Bsod-nams-mam-rgyal is also married to a Rub-so princess. As the 
nomads are also in the habit of building mani walls furnished with votive tablets, it 
may be possible to gather from such tablets a few names of chiefs. Thus on a tablet 
discovered in 1909 in the vicinity of the Dkor-mdzod monastery, on the shore of the 
Tsho-mo-ri-ri lake, are found the names Ga-ga Tshe-rih-bkra-sis, father and son. As 
far as I remember, they are the names of the father and grandfather of the present 
chief. 

6. The No-nor of Spyi-ti 

The No-no.s arc the ruling family of cliiefs in Spyi-ti. At present it is impossible 
to decide whether they are descended from a native Spyi-ti family or from certain 
governors of Spyi-ti, posted there by the kings of Ladakli. Thus a Rdzon-blon-chen- 
po, mentioned on a votive tablet, is called Stan-hdzin-rnam-rgyal. He may bo identical 
with king Seii-ge-rnam-rgyars step-brother, Bstan-^dzin-rnam-rgyal. (See La-dvags- 
rgyfU-raba, part vii.) From the list of Spyi-ti MSS. and inscriptions collected b}' 
Mr. Howell’s two pandits in 1908 the following names of Spyi-ti No-nos or Ga-gas ma^' 
be gathered. (But these documents have never as yet been properly examined.) 

1. Ga-ga Mkhyen-rab (Kanrab), supposed to have been the first No-no of Spyi-ti. 

2. Stan-hdzin-mam-rgyal, mentioned again in an inscription from Rah-rig. 3. The 
name of a certain Ga-ga Rdo-rje is found on a dedication sheet from Kyi-bar. He 
was a con temporary of Tshe-dpal-don-grub-mam-rgyal of Ladakh (beginning of the 
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nineteenth century). The No>no8 of Sku-gUh are adherents of the Sa-skya school of 
Lamaism. The name of the capital of Spyi*ti is spelt in various ways, Gra-mkhar, 
Grah-mkhar, Brah-mkhar, etc. A legend telling of the extermination of the Ladakhi 
garrison at this castle is found in my collection, Die historiachen und mylhologiachen 
Erinnet'ungen der Ldhouler, No. 17. The most famous monasteries of Sp3d-ti are : 
Ta-bo (formerly under Gu-ge), Ki (or Skyid) (Dge>lug-pa order), Spyin (Bfiiii-ma-pa 
order), and Btah-rgyud (Sa-skya-pa order). According to information obtained 
by Mr. H. Lee Shuttleworth, there are several (four ?) families of No-nos in 
Spyi-ti, who have never had much political importance; districts and residences 
will be mentioned in a description of localities to be published later. 

7. The Chiefs of Na-ko 

A line of chieis is known to have once resided at Na-ko in Kunawar. As Na-ko 
is situated exactly above the ancient town of Li, it is possible that the chiefs of Na-ko 
reigned over the town and district of Li. I found the name of a single chief only in a 
votive tablet inscription at the ancient Na-ko monastery. It was Jo Dpal-hbyor. 
His wife’s name is given as Jo-jo Bsam-brtan. 

It is interesting that in 1870 a brother of the r&jS. of Bashahr, called Fath-Sihgh, 
made himself the head of this old principality. He fortified the bridge between Na-ko 
and Li ; but in the same year he was caught and seized by the Bashahr troops. 

8. The Chiefs of Ru-thoo 

From the La-dvags-rgyal-raba we learn that in the days of king Seh-ge-mam-rgyal 
there existed a chief at Ru-thog called ’Ah-pa (Dban-pa, ruler). No inscription of any 
’An-pa has yet been found. Ru-thog was a Station of the Tsaparang (Rtsa-brafi) 
mission ; when that mission was destroyed by Seh-ge-mam-rgyal, the ’Ah-pa shared 
the fate of the Rtsa-brah ruler. 

9. The Chiefs of Pu-heaNs 

From the La-dvags-rgyal-rabs we leam that the name of the last member of the 
native line of Pu-hrahs chiefs (tenth century) was Dge-bses-btsan. He gave his daughter 
!g[bro-za-hkhor-skyoh in marriage to king Ni-ma-mgon ; and thus Pu-hrahs became part 
of the West Tibetan empire. When the Gu-ge kings ruled over Gu-ge and Pu-hrahs, 
Uie latter province was given apparently to a branch line of the royal family of Gu-ge, 
the Lde dynasty. When the line of the Idngs of Gu-ge came to an end, one of the 
Ptt-hrahs princes, a certain Bsod-nams-lde, was asked to become king of Gu-ge. (Compare 
the chronicles of Gu-ge.) 

NOTE 

At ngtrdt th« to-otUtd kings of He<na>ska, onlj one nune hat w yet been ditoovered. On p. 87 of the 
MS. copy of the treaty of Wam-le (e. 1751 a.d.) we read that the He>na-tfca king of that time wat named 
Dkon-grab, perhapt Dkon-mohog'-lhan-grab. On p. 31 it it ttated that the line dl the He-aa<dni Idagl 
branched off under fli-ma-mam-rgyal. The so-called kingt of Bgya wen only minieten (Uon-jw). See my aolae 
on them in my book Arehaology in Indian Tibet, p. 63, and eupra, pp. SS5 tqq. 



XXIII. Appendix, containing a passage from the Hittory lof Kathmir in Persian 
by Maulavi Hasan«Shah, copied from a history by Maulavi Haidar Malik of Chodra 

‘ Historians describe the time of rule of the Rajahs up to the reign of Renchan as 
4,445 solar j^ears, and till then the Hindu religion prevailed. But no one was firm in 
his convictions and there was great variety and antagonism of sects. Therefore, 
according to the saying (Arabic) that “ people follow the religion of their kings ” 
Buddhism was the predominant religion, besides various sects of Khatris, Vaish, 
Kaisth, Parsi, Nag- worshippers, etc., who lived here. When in the battle of Zalchu 
many people were killed, and a few remained in different faiths, and when Renchan, 
who was a Buddhist, sat on the throne and saw that the real faith was in danger owing 
to the great variety in religion, he wished to have only one religion in the country 
under his rule. But, as entrance into the religion of Shiwah was impossible and he was 
undecided as regards the others, he thought that, whomsoever he should see first the next 
morning, his religion he would adopt. In the morning he saw Sayyid Sharaf-ud-Din 
Bulbul*sh3,h in the act of saying his prayers on the opposite bank of the River Bhat. He 
took a fancy for his form of devotions, and together with his own family he embraced 
his religion, and became a good Muhammadan, with the name of King Sadr-ud-Din. On 
the following day Rawan-Chandar, the son of Ram-Chandar. the officers of state and 
the common people in large groups embraced Islam at the hands of the holy Sayyid. 
The date of this event is contained in the chronogram “ the sunrise of the Muhammadan 
religion ” [denoting 726 A.H.-1325 a.d.]. 

‘ The following verses have been inscribed on a stone in the Bulbul-langar mosque : — 

‘ “ My friend has become the ornament of assemblies, the observed of all observers. 
His face claims Isl&m, and his hair adorns paganism. He holds both paganism 
and IslUm in his fist, and his fist too is the cynosure of beholders.” 

‘ Renchan-8h&h, after becoming Muhammadan, built a great Khang&h for his 
religious guide on the banks of the River Bhat, and it was the first of its kind built in 
Kashmir. He arranged for food to be distributed to the needy and wayfaring, and 
endowed some villages in the Nigam jjargrana for the upkeep of the establishment. This 
institution lasted till the time of the Jught kings, and poor people were fed there. On 
that account the quarter was called Bulbul-langar. Renchan-Sh&h built for himself 
a royal palace, which is now occupied by the tomb of Sayyid Muhammad Amin Waisi. 
Contiguous to the same he built a very lar^ mosque, and used to read his Friday prayers 
in it. After some time this mosque was burnt dotvn, and he rebuilt a small mosque 
with dressed stones ; it still exists tinder the name of Rentan-masjid. Altogether 
Renchan-Sh&h ruled for two years and seven months, and he died near the Bulbul-Shfih 
convent.’ 
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TEXT 


^JUU ^*.»i^„fVii<t jJ ^11 *iy>i Ci!lC\J^ L*r ^ ^ Su 4Ai^i9 

ij iii^ C<r!^ ’’ ^liid(lAi4J *d ^'yT* 1 ; ^ ^ h} |ljiw*j Cmii >* «X^ J 

1^4^, j Lr> j cAij s w'^* *** ' *- ^ jfi 

tX^Lf if*^ C>«<^Jb^kX4J » V ****' .^ XUi-i^kXj^ 


^i*«^4Xi4J ^ JUk&UriMl 0**^» Lj JljL# O^iXr# Wii ^ j Jb^i.’t 

1 C j> ^ ^ ^ *^*.^ wJ'f^ ^ ^ 1^^^^ •* X ^ M t A<lj ^ 




X«U* u:-^:>laLj ^iL^ ^ ^iXi^ Ij^i u:.^L» v»^JLL« 

jJ' lUi/ v-J^* ^ 

•X* ^ ^yX«J ^IijJlJ •XiK^^'* I «V ^ aXX^ Vna^iMiit ^ 


^jb Lillie Xi^ 

JljTy^ *^jl |,L»^ c?>ej jJj\ 

jjJLi Uj vA^ ^ i^T \^, ^L*\ ysJ 

j y^Uf'Li*:* '"^j^ p/1;^ j*^ J j'^ ^ ^LJiilii- 

Y^l ^^pw* U ^ J hPH^lppdpP* W f »p J pS ^ Ip** 

pV p ■# ^^^^1 Wl l^iLp^ " pp IA i T L^IppA^ 

Jh4jC* Cw^iAAp ^ ^ pp Pfc lpJ Olj^ ^Ip^ ^jSSAi^J 

J AlMpt^jlptJ ^0 J dppfwlpp* Jj^*’* c : Pi A ii J UmIpC ,t> ^p«Ls^ pXiC^**^ ^1 ^JpidSp* tfpppj^ 

\j S^ A^*l ^1 |\ ^pPpAI i^P jutj**^ ^JL^ ^ J p J ^^PpI ^PI»^1^ * **^ Jf\pm)pX*^ 

JUbJl «4^ yPMj urpp,<j( w^ irU i>ap.ij» j Jl-i jU y,J^ J^j !/' ) 

Jyj jrl.& J^ tUjiUp JpAEp* 


.Another tale of Renchan Sb&h (Rificana Bhotta) is given on pp. 180-1 of my 
History of Western Tibet (London, 1907). 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


V. 7. 

1. 18: 

p. 14, 

1. 24: 

p. 14. 

]. 26: 

p. 55, 

1. 16: 

p. 64. 

1. 17: 

p. 64. 

11. 26 11. 


p. 67, 1. 29 : 
p. 71, 1. IS; 


p. 71, 11.19-20; 

p. 76, 11. 30-1 ; 

p. 81, II. 9 and 32 

p. 82, 1.26: 

p. 87, 1. 9 : 

p. 87, 11. 38-43 : 

p. 90, 11. 28-9 : 

p. 92, last line : 


For bram-zehi read bram-iehi. 

For ‘ Bu-rig * road * Pu-rig 

For ‘ Bar-bog * read ‘ Bar-bbog \ 

For *^readV5- 

For Mnon-pahi read Mhoyi-pahi. 

It is remarkable that the foxir points of the compass are here given in the order cast, 
north, west, south, not east, south, west, north, which is usual in the Northern 
Hemisphere. The inverted order, together with the inverted svastika, is found in 
Bon-jK) literature, for instance, in the Gzer-mig, And the fact that this order is 
followed here speaks in favour of my view that the chapter shows influences of the 
Bon religion. 

For * Brahma ' read * Brahma *. 

My opinion that the tribe of Ha-ha (Sc-ha-za) are the Lahulls is questioned by 
M. Paul Pelliot in his article ‘ Notes k propos d’un catalogue du Kanjur \ Journal 
Asiafique, 1914, p. 144, note. He says that the Ha-ha are the Tou-yii-houen of the 
Ku-ku-nor. Without doubting that he is right in his identification, I believe that 
it is quite possible that the tribe has separated, and that nowadays members of the 
same original tribe are found in different localities. Thus it was a tribe of Me-nag 
who founded the village of Sa-bu, a few miles east of Lch, whilst the other Me-nag 
are found in Eastern Tibet. It is the Lahulls themselves who assert that tlic word 
Ha-ha, found so often in Padmasambhava literature together with the local names 
*U-rgyan (Udyana) and Mandi (Za-hor), actually refers to their own country. In 
the present designation of Lahul, viz. Oar-ha, two original names, viz. Ha-ha and 
Dkar-zva (white-caps), were combined. According to Bon literature, the Ha-ha 
are a tribe of fairies, and it is therefore interesting to note that in many inscriptions, 
as well as in folklore, Lahul is called a ‘ land of fairies ’ (Mkhah-hfroHi-yul). 

For * Krakucehanda ’ read * Krakucchanda 

For Rgyal’Spun-po- read Rgyal-raba-spun-po-, 

The SpaniDpanyskon-phyag-rgya (Bkah-bgyur, Mdo 21) is a short ritual tract, 
containing invocation, confessions, etc. It is printed in a volume entitled 
Dkar-chag-dgos-Mod-kun-Myun, preserved in the Prussian State Library. 

For * H-nu * read * 'A-nu \ 

A possibly better translation, according with the views of the Tibetans, is that given 
in J. ayyl P,A,S,B., vol. vi, 1910, p. 412. ‘ He Padmasambhava) put a vajra 
into the water, whereupon Zil-chen took the shape of a boy.' 

The Report of Nain Singh's journey is contained in Report on the Trana-Himalayan 
Explorations in coftnexion with the Great Trigononvelricdl Survey of hidia during 
1865-7, drawfi up by Captain T, 0. Moniqometie (u.d* Dehra Dun(?)). 

For * Br&hma- * read * Brahin&- 

The ^bum is tho PrajMa-pdramitd in 100,000 vorse-lengths {Sata-sdhasrikS). 
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p. 96. 

1. 1 : 

The three lakes. In the Ladakhi Marriage Hymnal (see Tibetitehe Hoohzemiieder^ by 
A. H. Francke, p. 50) the names of three lakes are given as follows :— (^) Ma^phafi, 
(2) La^Aag, (3) Sgo-mo. 

p. 97, 

1. 22 

For * Pu-raAs ’ read ^ Pu-hraAs 

p. 97, 

1. 31 

The Rgytid-hbum does not seem to be known : nrobably it was a collection of Tantras. 

p. 101, 

1. 20 

For * Ddud' ’ read ‘ Bdud- \ 

p. 104, 

1.5: 

For btsun-gral read bisun-khmh 

p. 105, 

1. 13 

For ' Hkhar-bo-ldon * read ‘ Hkhar-‘o-ldoA \ 

p. no, 

1 10 

‘ Chief and owner.’ The Tibetan phrase is the official title of the Gu-go 

kings, the Choddpo of the Jesuit records ; cf. ^yessels, Early Jeiuii TravdUf$ tn 



Central Asia, p. 79. 

1> 112; 

II. 11 li; 

With regard to d'Andrada's mission to Tsaparang, the work of L. Wessels, Early Jesuit 
Travellers in Ceniral Asia, 1603-1721 (The Hague^ 1924), should be consulted. 
It contains a chapter on the Tsaparang Mission. We learn from this book that the 
first European known to have visited Leb was the Jesuit Asevedo. He was received 
in audience by the King of Ladakh, probably SeA-ge-mam-rgyal. The Bev. H. 



Hosten’s statements will have to be corrected accordingly. 

P 112, 

1.39 : 

F or ‘ Hgrug-pa ' read * Hbrug-pa *. 

p. 114, 

1. 31 : 

For * Sod * read * Sod \ 

pp. 119-20 : 

The Ekah-hgyur-ro-chog, which is contained in an existing xylograph, is a cccitsl 
of the titles of works in^tbe BkahJngyur, Qser-^od and Oyan-shyabs are also 
known as the titles of two short xylographod tracts. See the volume entitled 
Dkar-chag-dgos-Mod'kun’hbyun in the Pruaman State Library. 

p. 123, 

1 . 3 from rnd 

: Gzims-cuA (or Gzim-chuA) is a house for retirement, e.g. that o1 the Dalai Latiia at 
Lhasa. 


I. 35 : 

For ' tafetta ' road ‘ taffeta’. 

p. 126, 

1 

For khatifiband read l^amband. 

p. 127, 

11. 7-9 : ) 

p. 128, 

1. 33: 

For * Sar-rc * read ' Sar-re 

p. 139, 

11. 6 sqq. : | 

Rambir is a mistake of the Tibetans for Rai^bl.* (Rai^avlra). 

p. 141, 

1. 27: ) 

p. 140, 

I. 29: 

For * Dharma 'fit-mas ’ read * Dhannfitinas 

p. 141, 

i. 21 : 

For al-wan read 'ol-u?an. 


11. 32 sqq. : 

For poo read paho. 


11. 33 sqq. : 

For bail read ba4i. 


1. 34: 

For fdo-aan read rdo-sran. 

p. 142, 

1.4; 

Concerning Gzim-chuA see the note above on p. 12S. 

p. 142, 

1. 7 and later 

: Wftzir, for Wazfr, is a mistake of the Tibetan text* 

p. 142. 

1.47: 

For * Reb-slob ’ read * Redslob \ 

p. 1 13 

J. 3: 

Tika. Tho fikS, Sanskrit tHaha, is a mark imprinted in the eenire of the forehead as 


» sigQ ot heir'ftpftaiMioy or, in the cMe of womm, of msrriigo. 
For ' tho lanoert ’ read ' the boglea 


I.IO- 
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p. 143, 
p. 152, 

p. 166, 

p. 157, 
p. 157, 

p. 159, 

p. 166, 


p. 169, 


p. 174, 

p. 181, 

p. 185. 

p. 186, 

p. 190, 
p. 191, 
p. 194, 


p. 195, 

p. 206, 

p. 214, 

p. 218 , 

p. 220, 


I. 3 from end : Hakim, for Hakim, is perhaps a mistake of the Tibetan text. 

II, 23 ff. : With regard to Csoma de Koros’ Tibetan studies in Zans-dkar Mr. Leo 

Shuttleworth, I.C.S., believes that he has found the exact site. According to his 
investigations it is the Rdzou<khul monastery on the Dpon-tse River, 


1. 2 from end : 

1. 2: 

1. 3: 


The Yab-sgod king is perhaps identical with Sultan Yagu, No. 39, on p. 189. 

The Ga-rogs (poor people) are probably a family of smiths. In the Kesar-saga the name 
of a famous smith is Ka^rog. 


1. 35: 
1. 49 : 


1 . 6 : 

1 . 10 : 


IL 15-16 : 


11. 42^3 
1 . 22 : 

1. 16: 


For ‘ together with the valley * read ‘ together with Gsum-mdo (a village) 

The name Tshul-khrims-hi-ma, as found on one of the walls of the cave temples of 
Sa-spo-la. is of ancient date. The present head-lamas of Ri-rdzoi^ who are called by 
the same name are probably the spiritual descendants of the ancient lama of Sa- 
spo-la. In the same manner the spiritual descendants of Stag-tshafi-ras-pa who 
reside at He-mi[s] are at the prese nt day also called Stag-tshafi-ras-pa. 

For ‘ the Srn^tis (Aaatras) came ’ read ‘ the (teachers) Smyti and others came Smyti 
seems to be a personal name : see Walleser, Prajfld-pdramiidt p. 28, and Dpag-bsam- 
Ijon-bzan, ed. S. C. Das, ii, p. xiii. 

It is interesting that the name of SroA-Ae’s son ^li-ba-bod is found in an inscription on 
a brass image discovered by Mr. H. Lee Shuttleworth at GraA-rtse, Sx*yi-ti. The 
image reiuescnts Sakya-muni. 

Grags-pa-lde is probably an abridged form of the name Khri-bkra-^is'grags-pa-lde. 
The latter form occurs, in a votive inscription found by me on a tnant-wall at Tabo 
in Spyi-ti, as the name of a king who reigned at Tsaparang. 

Chod is generally spelled Phyod. 

Another jjcriod when the Dras district may have felt the yoke of the Chinese was the 
time of the great Mughal emperors in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Add to the account of Zufur Khan that he built the da^wdza (barrage) at Torgo 
(Thur-dgon) ; see Vigne, Travels^ ii, p. 244. 


last line but one : Add that one of the inscriptions contains the name of one of the ancient Haiti 
kings. It is Lag-chen, ‘ great hand,* Mahabahu. 

1. 33 : For * (Haidar-klian) ’ read ‘ (Hatim-khan) *. 

1. 9 : The full name of the duchy of Keris i« Skye-ris, meaning * home '. 

1, 24 : Add that Biddulpli gives {Tribes of Oie Hindoo Koosh, pp. 144-5) a lino of predecessors 

of All Sher, among whom are found the titles Fakir, Tham, Singe, and Bokha : 
See K. E, von Ujfalvy, Aits dent wcstlichen Himalaya^ pp. 254-7. He himself made 
the acquaintance of the chiefs AH Shah and his son Shah Abbas. 

1. 35 : For * Massey * read ‘ Massy *. His work is entitled Chiefs and Families of Note in the 

last line DeZAt, Jalandhar and Derajal Divisions of the Panjab (Allahabad, 1890). 


1. 29 : Add that Loags-mkhar (which is also mentioned above, p. 206) is found in the Bon-po 

book Gzer-mig as the name of a caat^le of the Nagas. 

L 29 : For ‘ (Riddhi) ’ read ‘ (Biddhi or Pyithv!) 

end : Add that, according to the colophon of a MS. of the Tibetan Fe^Za-stories recently 

found in the possession of the Bar-bbog family, the family is descended from a 
Brfthman ancestor. 




INDEX 

(Containing chiefly proper names (of persons and places), titles, technical terms, etc.) 


N.B. — Tk€ variations and inconsistencies in tAe spstling are due for most pari to (a) variations in the original documents, Tibetan 
and other ; (b) differences in the systems of iransliteraiion or spelling adopted by European writers from whom quotations are 
<aJain ; (o) particular dspiaiions on the part of the same writers. 


A 


PAGE 

Abbif eighth chief of RoA-mdo .104 

’Aj^bnc » UrdQ abrd 40« 145 

*Ab"dav-bi-Mr, a Dogra General .... 127 

Abdnl [KlUMl]t eeoond aon of Ali Mir Shcr Khan, of 

8kar-rdo 184 

*Ab-dlll-li( a aon of Sah-b&n of Ki-no 180 

AbdollEll eleventh chief of Boh-mdo 104 

Abdul ^f***«" tenth chief of Parkuda 101 

Abdnl RallmEd. fourth chief of Kha-pu4u 180 

*AtHbda«la» a aon of a Balti Wasir or chief 230 

Abkidharma, See Mnon-pa, 

Abhidharma-koha, See Mnon* * pahi*mdsod, 

’A«biaill*kfaine » *A-zam>khan .... 233 

Ababokr* Muhammad*a father-in-law .185 

Aolin Qaiipo. See Mgon^po. 

’A-dam«[in]kllili9 a chief of Sbal-ti (Baltiatan), third 

aon of 'A-li-Mir-6er-Han 110 

’A-danb^tillie a chief of Cig-tan .... 174 

» a chief of Sod 177 

’A<-dailMnldian« a chief of Cig-tan .... 174 

’Af-bar-^A-U-Khili* a chief of Sod .... 177 

*Ai-llUld«UlEll» or 'A[g]-xnad-Sa, or 'Ag-mad-&-khan 
(Ahmed Shah), the laat king of Baltiatan 131, 184-0, 103, 

230-40, 253, 2C3-8 

’Af-tM» a village and valley in ZaAa-dkar 157-8 

*A”]l»>daill, a chief of Cig-tan 174 

’A*bdiin-lIiUi» a chief of Cig-tan .... 174 

*A»bd8ilb-nil8]t a king of Ou-ge .... 160 

Ahmod-Ali-Eluui. a prince of Baltiatan 186 

, Bfth chief of Parkuda , 101 

aooond chief of Bod-mdo, poaaibly 
identioal with Ahmed Khan of Skar-rdo 104 

AtaMd [KlUUllf or Ahmad Khan, a king of Skar-rdo 

(c. 1600 A.D,) 184-5, 103 

fourth chief of Keria .101 

, a king of Baltiatan. See under ’Ai*-lllid« 


*A-)a» or *A-oho, originally * elder brother,’ a title of 

inbetan noblemen 137 

AJoNlfotm. an ancient ohief of Ko-loh . 202 

*Jtte-biSbM» * Tibetan general .... OS 

Alnbnl Miriimftfl Khin, Dogra name of King Tahe* 
dpal^mi-bgyiur Don-grab-mam-igyal 268-60 

AMfcM m *Ar-lfQllt ohildfin of Mnhammadan fathera 

and Tibetan mothera 240 

AhfObhynriPitnu See MMoodrirdont^ 


A — contd. 


PAOK 

’A-la. See Dram-’A-la. 

Al-B!r6nl« an Arabic Geographer .... 10 

’A-loi, or 'Al-lci, A village, neat of a minieter 133, 250-1, 275 
Alemgir Ohazi. See Sultan Alemgir Ghaai. 

*Al-4ci. See ’A-loL 

*A11, the Khallf 180 

’Ali-’Ag-bar, a irezfr of Ladakh .147 

*A»li-bag-tO, a chief of Cic tan .174 

’A-li-khan, a Haiti chief under Bde-ldan rnam-rgyal . 114 

Ali Khan, sixth chief of Keria, perhaps identical with 
the preceding ....... 101 

Ali Khan, ninth chief of Ro5-mdo .... 104 

Ali H^han, tw’onty-third chief of Si-dkar 102, 233 

Ali Mir, fifteenth cliief of Si-dkar, perhaps identical 
with AU-Mir-Ser-Han of Baltiatan . . . 102 

*A-]i-[M[ir]-der-|Ban], a king of Skar-rdo, Baltistnn 100, ISO, 

184-5, 101-4 

Ali MirSbor, third chief of Keris, perhaps identical 

with the preceding 101 

Ali Mir Sher Khan. See ’A4i-Mir-der-Han. 

Ali Mahammed. See Mohamed Ali Khan. 

AUShah, third chief of RoO-mdo . .104 

Ali Sher, first chief of RoO-mdo, probably identical 
with 'A-li-Mir-Ser-Han of Baltiatan 104 

Ali Bher Khan, twelfth chief of Parkuda . 101 

Ali 8htr fourth chief of Parkuda, perhaps 

identical with 'A li-Mir-Sor-Hnn of Baltiatan . 101 

Ali Sbar Tfhen a king of Baltistan c. 1700 i,d. 185, 103, 

241 

*AloWan ~ Urdu ahvan ..... I4l, 145 
Amicba)! (Ahmad Shah ?), first ohief of Si-dkar 102 

AmaOhan DA sixteenth chief of Si-dkar . .102 

Amar 0han[d], a chief of Ko-lon 201, 205, 210 

*A*inar-SiA, third son of Kaubir-Siil of Kashmir 140, 143 
’Am-bar-aar. See Amritaar. 

Ambarot, thirteenth chief of 6i-dkar .102 

’Am«ba, a. place in ZoAs-dkar, with a forest .150 

Amir, fifth chief of Keris .101 

Afnitdblia. See Snah-bi^mthab-yu* 

Amitiyiia. Sea Bgyal-ba Taha*4p8g-med. 

Amiti^b^fltra. See TIriia-dpad-mad. 

Amfttodaaa. See Bdnd-rtai-na. 

Amritaar, or *Am-bar-sar, a town in the Pan jab 112, 141 

*Am-*rod, a chief of Cig-tan 174 

’Am«iad, a chief of Cig tan ..... 170 

» UrdQ dfid 141, 144-5, 255 
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ft Buddhist teachor from Kashmir . 86 

AiianttBemL See Mii**khjiid-mthab*78S. 

Amilt Blauli Jammu and Kashmir 8taU .181 

*A«*nit*RAmi a son of Kirpa-R&m, Dew&n . 140-1 

Anavatipto. See llaF-droa. 

Aadrada, Antonio d\ a Homan Catholic missionary at 

KUa-bran 112. 171.280 

^Alt-na-naal, a king of Ou-fie 169 

’AA«pa (perhops DbaA-pa), a chief of Rii-thogs 110. 276 
*AA-phyaa-mam-rffyal. See DbaA-phyogo .115 

^AA-ra-d (or Si ba), the Rnglish 140, 141, 143. 203-6. 223 
'AA-re-d-rgyal-mo, the KngliHh Queen. Queen 
Victoria ....... 140. 143 

’A-na. father of Thon-mi Sambhota ... 82 

’A-phi*ch6D-molli*tl2Aii« a plain between Leh and the 
Indus ........ 122 

'A-pbim Urdu ajlm ...... 255 

‘Aqibat Mahmfld Oftn » Akabat .... 201 

’Ar-Ji « Urdu 'ar:pf 145, 255 

Arnuui Samiliir, sixth chief of Kha pu-lu . 189 

’Ar^rgon, in Baltistan, the children of Muhammadan 
fathers and Tibetan mothers .... 240 


Araoi. See Hi-md-pa. 

Anrivarta. See Ephaga-pabi-ynl. 

*Ar-ai =« Unlu 'nrfi ..... 145, 255 

Anona* Sec Bnltan Araoaa. 

*A-aad-mkha]l, or Ha-sad-mkhan, |ierhapa identical 
with Asftftd Ulla Khan of Uofi*mdo . . 236 

*A-46, * gauze* . . . .Ill 

*A«la-ni^« a chief of [H]to1-ti 235 

Aio* a. See Mja-Aan-mad. 

’A fO-Ue, a king of Oii-go 169 

A-4o-lagi, one of the six Sa^i-logs kings ... 80 

Aliad [UUal Khan, 8fth ohiof of llon-mdo 194, 235 

A-ator (Hu'/ura). a Balti chieftainship 184-6 

AliUqOhkl, a ruler of Yarqand . . • . 205 

*A«ihog (Attak). a district in Baltistan 85, 104 n. 

*A-tiA« a village in Zaiis-dkar . .125 

*A-ti-ia (in Tibetan Phul-bbyuA), a Buddhist teacher 169 
Anrangsyb, a Mughal emperor 184, 185, 187 

Avalokiia. See Bra-geig-ial» or Gzal-ros-gsal, Spyan- 
ras‘gzigs. 

Awwal-Mafiid, a mosque in Srinagar .98 

Ayatha, a wife of Muhammad (worshipped as Tilru ?) 185 

*A-yam-khri-rgjal«Oin, probably the Tibetan name of 

queen Zi-zi 191 n. 

A*iam, //tdory o/ Kashmir (in Persian) ... 98 

*A«iam<*kban, a chief of Si-dkar .... 238 

*A-8ain«kban, twenty-second chief of &-dkar . 192, 232-3 
*A*lid*tham, a chief of Cig-tan .... 174 

Aliln eighth chief of Parkuda 101 

Ada-abO, seventh chief of Parkuda .... 191 

B 

Bib, tax 255 

BlUbI » Turk. 6dM 255 

BA^blHtinHd. Sea Mha-ipalnni-tam OoB^^ 
CDim-fiyiL 

Bibat (UrdO), * ooeount * 207 

Bab ■its or Ba-ago, Ba-mgo (Baego), a toms aaat of 
a miniiter . 108,113,115,117,129, 131. 

133, 134,141,169. 251-2, 266, 
268-0, 263, 264, 268 
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Bab-ta « Uida 55/1 .... 

130, 146 

Badi, See Bari, 

Bada Sahib, great lord, William Moorcroft, an 

English 

traveller. See also Ma-ka-fa-pbad 

. 125 

Bad^nam » Urda badndmi 

. 256 

Bad-pa-la, Kauii&mbl, a kingdom 

Ba-dnr-ka, See Bdnr-ka. 

74 

Big ^ Urdu bd^ ..... 

Bag-ga-Can[d]. See Bhig Chand. 

180. 146 

Baghii*i, a Tibetan chief. See Lha-ehen Bha-gan. 

Bahidnr SiAgh (Bidhur 6.), a king of KulQ 

214, 220 


Ba^haad. Soe Ban^del. 

Bahi Chaad. See Bbagi Chand. 

Bahrain Chn. See Bhag-ram-mir. 

Batnun. See Sultan Bairam. 

Ba-kn-la, a sku-gtogs of Dpe-thub . . 163-4, 165 

Baldi, Dogra name of Padar, Pa-ldar, or Dpal-dar, 
a town .... 120, 125, 139^, 262-3 

Bali*Rins ft judge in Lahul 223 

Balor, the T)ard name of Baltistan .... 193 

Bal-po. See Bal-ynl. 

Baltidaa. See 8bal<-ti. Bate, VaA-goh. 

Bal-yol. Nopal, or Bol-pa . 65,83, 85, 121,267 

Ba>ingo. See Bab-igo. 

Ban-del, or Bahand, a legendary king of 'A-loi . 275 

Ban-do-haat Urdu bandobast 59, 146, 178 

BaAgll, BadA (Bara) and Cbhot& BaAg&l, a province of 
KulQ 202, 203, 214 

Banka Kahlon. See BaA-kha-pa. 

BaA-kha, a village and district 122, 262, 264 

BaA-kha-pa (Ga-gn), a chief of BaA-kha. (Banka 
Kahlon.) 128-9, 130, 242, 253-4, 268-0, 261 

Bayi BaAl^, a province of KulQ .... dl4 
BariSihib. kScc Bada Sahib, 

Bara^tta, a mountain-pass in Ru-iod 196 

Bar-[h1b0g, a seat of chiefs in Lahul 203-4, 218, 210-20, 

281 

Bar-Iha-bdnn-tiliigi, a god 64 

Barnett, Dr. L. D 3,0 

Bg-ro-me-tar, the meteorological station at Jjeh 58, 146 
Bar-rtd. Soe Phar-d. 

BaH«o. Boo Bab-fgo. 

Badiahr, a Panjab hill-state .... 200, 276 

Ba-lo, a Dard village in Baltistan on the Indus 271 

Ba-iti-Bim, Meta, a Dogra general . 127, 129, 130-3, 189, 

146-7, 257-69 

Ba-ti^UrdfiMf . 117,141.222,255 

Bi-air Unlu Undr .... 66, 58, 146 

Baago. See Bab-igo. 

Beak^ba, or Ca-ba, a village in ZaAs-dkar . 157-8, 160 
Bo(ai*ldan*kdgit<lina, Buddha 76,76 

Bcn-geig-ialt Avalokita, a Temple at Lha-sa 69 

Ben^goig-tel, Avalokita, a Temple at Wan-la . 178 n., 273 
Bdi ohim, a lamnsory at VV'am-Ie .... 109' 

Bda-ehni, Boo Baod-pa Bda-cten. 

Bda-dm-rtM-mo, the castle of SAon-Aar . . 274 

BirMan-dwr-lrlirftdi the comotery of SnkhiTatl 166 

Bia-ldan-nuan-ffgpalt a king of Ladakh • 106, 113, t42-«6 
IMa kgi mam rgyaL Boo lihn-akiB Bii Iggi imgni 
fgpaL 

Bdi BWbOgt oambara, hii imagi • • • • 169 
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BAe-mohOf, ft tillage Ue 

Bte^mohofHrililiHrg^^ identicftl with Bde-ldan’inftm- 
rgy*l. 

Bdtt-inohoC-glQrEhft third ton of Blo-bsftA-lde of ZaAa- 
dkftr ....... 157-^ 

BA a i k y M » ft vilUgo in Nub-nt, on the Shft yok . . 238 

Bd«Hdi7oA-niim-rml« See Llw-oheii BAe-ikyoA- 
nuun-rfyal. 

BAndt M&rft, the devil 71 

BAndHtri-naf-po. ft femoue knife .... 105 

BAnd-'Hd-'iat* Amritodftnft» eon of SeA-ge-^ram 74 

BAor-ka (Badurka), a dietriot in the Kashmir State . 138 

Beoto^43iapiiiaii« Mrs 5 

Beokh, Hermann, FersetrAnis der tib. Handacknften, 

Katalog des Bhah-hgyur 81 

Be-kar » Urdu big&r ..... 255 

Ba-kyim « UrdQ begum ..... 46, 140 

Benitor (Fran90ia), a French traveller 114, 117-8, 187 
„ .. Votfages .114, 117, 187 

Beakrab Bam* seventh chief of Khft-pu-lu. .189 

Ba-to» ft king of Gyi-ohar (l-char) .160 

Bfoe. Seejhioe. 

Bba-bha >« Urda 6d6d. See 

BhaAfa-kalpa. * Age of Bliss ' 71 

Bhi-Aoi « Urdu bahadur .... 56. 146 

Bhigk, the river of Lahul .... 211, 222-3 
Bh»*faa. See Lha-ohan Bharfaa* 

Bhaf-ean^dla. ft chief of Ti*nftn .216 

B!uHl[ll]a»liiaa«[r]ta» a chief of Ti-nan 213, 216 

BhAf ClUttl[A]t or Bftg<gft*Cftn[d], a chief of QuA-ran 201-2, 

209-10 

Bhic OhanfA], a chief of Ko-loA . 201, 209 

Bhagi Chaa[A]« or Ph&gl Chand, or Bahi Chand (Sahi 
Chand ?), a chief of Ko-loA .... 201-2, 200 
BhIgTratM. See BdoMAan-iiA-vta. 

Bhag-ram-iiiir. chief of Nnb-ra (and Kha-pu-lu ?), 
probably identical with Bahram Chu (Jo) of Mirta 
Haidar and with Sultan Buram, 6fty-seventh chief 

of Kba-puJu 274-5 

Bhudra-haipa-Mra, See Bakal-pa-bza^-po, 

BUUldit a king of Gu-ge 169 

Bhah^tL SeeSbal-tL 

Bhaii*tlt M nnknown district, perhaps in Bsitistsn 103 
BhiFn. See TilwHilmii Bka-im. 

Hhtraitf, Bhandfll*, an ancient hermit at 


Kha-la-tse 274 

BharadhTadia. BhandTiia, son of Rna-ba-can 72 

Bhatp a river in Kashmir 277 

Blii^ta«im» a village 129 

Bhi’da [pa], Bhe>mo, a low caste 100, 122-3 

Bhe-kim-*(or khyim)*dbaA-mo» or Bi-kim-dbaA-mo, a 
queen, wife of Tshe-dbaA-mam-rgyal II . .129 

BImio. See Bha-la-Cpa]. 

Bhi mo ggyil, a queen of low caste 122 

Bhl*[khni]t a fondather of the Hons of Glo-[bo] . 284 
BhlMa^AoHrltp a •k«-hihs at He-inii .126 

HMf aQijlllk a prinoess, daughter of Tshe-dpal-mam- 

rgyal 124 

Bbtal 0lMa[A], a ohlef of Ko-loA . 201-2, 209 

mtprni Blau a ohieC of GuA-naA . 201 -2, 209 

ntjftfa lio M Hiilnltbg, a l^bn»g-pa«bla-Bsa • 227 

BhiilnilL SeeUffQaHtiMNtta. 
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BbAtln. See Uio-bbrug. 

Bib-ca* a village in ZaAs-dkar 152. 156-7, 159 

BiddhiSiAgh. See Riddhl liAgh. 

Bi«dbnr«SiA. See Babldur SiAgb, king of Kuio. 

» Kng. bugle .... 56. 146, 280 

Bikam. See Sultan Bikam. 

Bi-kiin-dbaA-mo. See Bhe-kiin-dbaA-mo. 

Bi-kir-mip Vikrama, years ..... 139 

Bil-olbJuA, a chief of Bar-khog .... 220 

Bi-liA, a village in Isaliul .218 

Bil-ti, a pnnoesB of Paa-kyum .... 180 

BImbisiras See Q«ogs-oan->sAiA-po. 

Bir^BaAgU* Bar& BaAg&l, a province of Ku)u 214 

Bisahar, the Bashahr State on the Sutlej . 266 

Biiin-Dla, a Wazir 141 

Biwan Oho, the Brat chief of [S]kye-ris 180, 191 

Bkab^hlon, title of a Tibetan Prime Miniater 123, etc, 

BkaLb]*OOg, a translator ..... 89 

Bkah-l^urt tha Buddhist sacred canon . 98, 103, 109, 

169,218,219 

Bkab‘iVJnA* See Dkar-rgyud. 

Bkab^iPgyuA, order of Lamas, their church fathers . 107 

Bkak-agyur ro-cog, u hook . . .119, 120, 280 

Bkab*tli08, a district ...... 121 

Bkor-mdiod, a monastery in Kub-i^ 276 

Bkra-iis, a Ladakhi orator 149 

Bkra-iis, wife of Ye-iies-phun'tshogs-dpaMde of 
BsaA-la ....... 164-6 

Bkrariis-AA-igyal (Bkra-^is-dbaA-rgyal), chief of 
Ko loA 201-2, 209 


BkraFlb-&A»krag (Bkra-4is dbaA*drAg), Tashi-Angta, 
son of Bh&g-cand, Th&kur of Ko-loA 201-2, 209-10 
Bkn^itiUHbrtMgS-dpal, second son of Idu-dpal-bkhor- 
btsan. See Kbri Bkra-iit-brtssgs-pa-dpal. 
Bkra-iis^bstan-bPbul, a lama from Stag-sna, an 
assistant of Dr. Marx . 139, 143-5 

Bkra-iis-dbaA-mOp a daughter of l}i-ma>mam-rgya1 119-23 
Bkru-Ais-dbuA»phyag, father and son. commandants 
of Dkar-rtse ....... 127 

Bkra-iis-dbaA-rgyul. See Bknkiia-aA-rgyul. 
BkrA-ils-4on-grab, owner of the house RaA-bthag 
at Leh ........ 133 

Bkra-iis-dpal-bbyor, chief of Ti-nan. 213, 216 

Bkrn-ili-dpal*lds, a king of BsaAda 164-6 

Bkra-Aif-grtgt-pu^ds, a king of Rtn-bran 171, 281 

Bkn-*iif-bod-ldasu u famous turquoise 101 

Bkru-iif-lAe I» a king of Ou-ge .169 

Bkru-ils-lAe 11, a king of Qu-ge .169 

Bkra-AMAe-mgon. Bee Bkn-Ms-mgOD. 

Bkru-Ms-lhUF^bAAp son of Bstan-sruA-gyul-rgyal, (pro- 
bably) ex-king of MaA-spro .... 143-4 

Bkru^ilf-lligOllp second son of Skyid-lde-Ai-ma-mgon 04, 168 
BknHUf-aigonp a king of l^adakh .... 97 

BlttU* i k l gg y t PhPO, a chief of Ti-nan .213, 216 

BktU»l h HP g yi»[in]tglio, son of Tshe-riA-sa-bgnib, chief 

of Bar-bbog 216* 220 

Bkru»iii-nuuii*rgys]« a king of Ladakh 102-3 

Wkri ijg ffimn iniV * king of Purig 119-22, 193, 227, 274 
BknkttMggA, a village and lamasery 109, 116, 267 

Bli*hniA, the Dalai-lama*s rssidsnos at Lha-sa . .116 

Blo-bo^ cr Lho-bo, or Glo-bo, a district east of Gu-gs 

63, 85, 90, 96, 106, 2S8p 249 
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B]o-1lli:6*-bf0d*IUUlia» a mesaenf^er (pho-fia) of Sel 224 
BfO-tatA-gragi-pa, Tsoh-kha-pa's Bpirittial name 09 

Blo*bMU&-lde, aecund son of 8efi-ge-ldor 157» 159 

Blo-biaA-rC7il”intiban, prince, a Drufi-pa-phug<pa 
lama ....... 164-5 

Blo-bsai^-niam-rgyal-dpal-lde, the eldest son of Zla< 
mdzrs dbah-mo . . . . , 164-5 

Blo-bsai&-3r6«tei«rgyEl-intaluui, a Zabs-dmA-bla-ma 164-5 
Blo-bEaA-4flie*ri^ a peasant at Bcab ba . 160 

Blo-dro[sl-fkyid, or Blo-gros-skyid, sister or daughter 
of the chief Ha-ri>ya of Ti-nan .214 

Blo-groa-dpal-grnb, a governor of StoA sde .157 

Blo-sros-mchoff-ldlUl, a king of Ladakh . 101, 102 

Blo-grof-akyid. See Blo-dros-«kyid. 

Bod. Tibet; Bod-pa, Tibetan. (Boti) 76. 77, 81-2, 85-8, 

90-1, 92-3. 109, 115-26, 

127-37, 140-2, 206-C, 222, 
227, 234, 252-5. 257-09, 275 
Bodhimor, a Jdougolian history of Tibet 80, 82, 84-6, 

88-93, 107,- 171 

Bodhiaattva, a Buddhist teacher . . 86 | 

Bo-dro-maiiid. a Tibetan mosque in Kashmir . .180 

Bokha, Onit ohiof of Parkuda .... 191,281 

Bolder, a chief of Ko-loA ..... 205 

Bon, the non-Buddhist religion of Tibet 76, 79, 81, 87, 279 
Bon-dor, a castle in Baltistan (Kha-pu-lu) 239 

Bono-7id-yi^glU‘*a-thrun!i, a hymnal of the Dards 270-2 

Bod-ba, a place in Western Tibet .... 206 

Bod-pho-pa, a house and family at Pas-kyum . 253 

Borddhi^mal (?) 85 

Boti. See Bod. 

Bo-triAi, a chief of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu .180 

Bo yig. See Hho yuj, 

Brag-dmar, a place in Tibet (red rook) ... 85 

Brag-dmar-mgrin-bsan, a vih&ra .... 85 

Brag-kba, or Bran-kha, a district .... 85 

Brag-nag, a black rock, near Za-phyag 157, 159 

Brag-frin, second son of CyiA-gi-stih . 65 | 

Brabmd. See Tibadi-pa. 

Brahmadatta. See Tbbadi-abyin. 

Bram-ia, the Brahman caste . . 69 ' 
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Bm-iad. See ]ip>ni-ial. 

BMUn-gmb, second husband of queen Bkra-^is . 164 

Biam-gmb-dpal-bbar, a king of the Mens of 

Olo-bo 234 

Btam-yas, a temple . 86-7, 88, 91, 103, 108, 119 

Bigrub-rgynd, a doctrine or a treatise 103, 110 

Bslcal-[pa]-bzafi-[po\, the Bhadra-kalpa-siUra . 109 

Blkal-haad-lgrol-ma, a queen, wife of Sen-ge-mam- 
rgyal ....... 108, 275 

Bikal-bzad-agrol-ma, a queen, wife of Tshe-dbaA-rab- 
brtan-mam-^yal ...... 126 

Blkal-ldan-iid-r^ BhagfrathI, a river ... 73 

Blab-bdag-tihe-riA-stobf-rgyai. See Lha^bdag-tihe- 
rid-stoba-rgyat. 

Baod. See Sod. 

BMd, a minister of Hgya ..... 226 

Baod-nama, a minister of Sb spo-rtse 239 

Baod-nama-batan-bdein, a minister of Snon dar 230-41 

[B]ao[dJ-nam[a]-Ghoa-bph6lt ^ prince of Har-hbog . 220 
Baod-nama-dbad-pbjmg, warden of a queen 120, 130 
Baod-nama-dnoa-gmb, a superintendent of the Lahul 

trade 140, 224 

Baod-nams-don-gmb-mam-rgyal-lde, a king of 
Bzan-la ....... 164-5 

Baod-nama-dpal-[lde], a chief of Ti-nan .213, 216 

Baod-nami-dpal-ide I, a king of Bzan-la (c. 1560 A.D.) 164-5 
Baod-nama-dpal-lde n, a king of Bzan-la (c. 1770 A.D.) 104-5 
Baod-nama-dpal-akyid, second wife of Kab-brtan-mam- 
rgyal ........ 126 

Baod-nams-bbyor-ldan, o^ner of the house Than -pa 
at SAun-la ....... 136 

Baod-nama-lde, a king of Ou-ge 169, 276 

Baod-nama-lhun-grab, a Ladakhi general . .231 

Baod-nama-rgya-mtaho, a chief of Ti-nan . 213, 216 

Baod-nams^mam-rgyal, e.v-king of Ladakh 143-4, 140, 276 
Baod-nama-atoba-rgyaa, a prince of Ti-nan .218 

Batan-bdain. See Oa-ga-^tan-bdim. 
lBa]tan-bdziii-choa-rgyal, a chief of Bar-bbog . 220 

Batan-bdain-dbad-mo, a queen of Zads-dkar 162 n. 

Batan-bdain”dbad-mo, a daughter of Tshe-brtan-mam- 
rgyal-lde 104-5 


Bran-kba. See Brag-kha. Batan-bdain-mam-rgyal, a son of Hjam-dbyads-mam- 

Brad-mkfaar. See Grad-mkhar. rg3^al, perhaps identical with a ruler of Spyi-ti 107, 275 

Bradf-rtae, or QraA-tse, Drad-tse, a village in Upper Bslan-kgyur, the Buddhist extra <oanonical collection 103 

Ladakh ....... 107, 130 Bstan-bPkol, a minister of Rgya .... 227 

Brad-tl6 (Gran-tse, or DraA-tse), a \iUagc in ZaAs- Bitan-irnd-gyill-rgyal, a king of MaA-spro * 130 

dkar .166 Btad-baod, Mucilinda, son of Mi-sred-pa ... 70 

Bra, a measure .... 07 , 82 , 139, 169 Btad-igyad, a monast^ in Spyi-ti .... 276 

Bre-bo-iai, Droiiodapa 74 Btian-khnid (or Btsan-khyuA), an old family in 

Bre-md, a district 96 Tibet 77 

Brgyirbyixii Satakratu, Indra ..... 68-9 Btilll-Uiyild. Bee Btmi-klinid* 

Brgyirfbyin. See Rgyn-iim Btmi-pliyiig-lda, a king of Qu-ge .... 169 

Brgytpbsrin-phG-lad-ska-mkliar, a castle at Dpab- Btua-po, maj€»ty, a title of the first King of Tibet , 77 

162 BtaB-4aind 'monk Levy’ , .104,280 

Brgya-riog-gMt’gsum, a trilogy of Buddhist books 107, 110 BaddlUU See Boom-ldgS-bAii And 

Brgya^rtia (108) 99 Sida-tgyM, ftGi-lcyMImb^ 

BfBuigpAtL See Plmr-ba. Bo-dbA-H-ri, Buddha-«ri, son of PraMnajit (Gfia-khri- 

BfO-fM, A Tibetan province north of Glo-bo . 233 btian-po) 76 

BrolDe. See foltmi Brol De. Bam Stag WtlniiiA, a chief of Balde (DpAl-dAr) or 

Brtu-pA-ighMid, a I^akhi nobleman . .239 Padar Mi 

BrtNO^bfnii-rgyilH^ a prince of Zads-dkar, BoIbiMMiigtf , a moequ^ 98,277 

a Drud-pa-rgyal-tahab . « . . 164-5 a langnage, epoken in Labul 221 
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Bn*nunHttift-pt« lk«v&ka «... 71-3, 76 

Se« h^hraAi* 

Bu^fdo-giiis. See Burtomt 

Bufdcnmt (probably Bu-rdo^gnas), the inauguration 

etone in 8kar>rdo 184, 186 

Bii«rgyal-bod. See Spa-rgyal-Bod. 

Bo«rif « See PuHrig. 

Bya-kbri (or Spu-de-guu-rgyal), one of the Bar-gyi> 

IdiA kings . 79 

Bsrg-lllbt a house at Leh 128 

Bya-lllb*tihgb-tlhgb« Dr^os-grub-bstan-hdzin'i servant 128 
Byam$<ho$, a book of five parte .110 

Byimi"glib« a village and manaeiery in ZaAs-dkar 156 
Byaaif-pa, Maitreya. Hit image . 09, 108, 169, 273 

Byams-pa^cAos-lyi-iJkhor-lo, Maitrtya-dharma-cakra, a 

book 83, 91 

Byab-LAof], a village in Zafis-dkar .... 156 

]^aA-cab» a kind of mehod-den 124, 214 

ByaA-ohob-bfim-glisu the Hemis monastery 109 

Byafi-chab-]p)df a prince and lama of Gu-ge 109 

ByaA-chub-[kyi]-iib, the Bodhi-tree ... 74 

ByabHslmb-fleini-dpatb See Lha-chtfi Byab-clnib- 
•ems-dpab* 

ByaA-gier-khtifHloh-boCt the Upper and Lower gold- 
mine district ....... 134 

Bjib-la, a mountain pass 133, 136, 232 

Bjtth-nMk, a demon 91 

Byab-gemi* a lama in ZaAs-dkar 157-60 

ByiAHWra-ini«8fiaii« Uttara-kuru, the northern 
continent ........ 64-6 

ByiA-[tbaA}, a province east of Ladakh 1 16, 133-7, 250, 254 

Bjn-rgyil*t]iaA» a plain 116 

By»-niaili*-diir*ii6i, a place in Zahs-dkar . .156 

Bjn-nib*klui-ior, the Svayambha effipa of Nepal 91 

Bjilh*g7i-kllod-lliaMdo, or.Byin-gyis-thog-inar-rdo, a 

temple 83 

Byin^crii-thog-mar-ido. See Byia<«ri-ldiod-iiiaHdo. 
l^n-ra-mkhar* a castle near Hem-babe . 180 

BnMkar. See Zabe-dkar. 

Biaii-la, A ptOTinc. of ZoAB'dkAT • * 122, 157, 164*6 

BafWmMuf. See ZaAfdkar. 

Bld-p^dlwll, DuntheraefT), a legendary king 70 

Baod-pa Bde-dun. a mnnehi 151, 207, 211, 216, 219-20, 

221, 223 

BMid^ Phna-tiiioci 15 

0 

Oa-ba. SeeBoa)h1i6< 

0ab<4ar, nlk taeeel 107 

OalTMt, BU Assistant Commiiisioner of Kula • 205 

Oa^^n-PnArota. See Gtiim-po-«alHRiaA. 

Oafrirat a village on the Indus .139 

CaA« See OhaiiitabhiiL 

Oarpatig a divinity ! 274 

CinikE, See Wdatn Man 
Oinia SeeUdaat-ppa 
OtaiaiaBt See Mdaea-aui. 

Okatiwd. SeeChn^doda 

Ohat-obaaCt ▼iUaga and moeque oloee to Kba«p«4a . 190iia 
Obat-nbg part of the (^ia*bon fort, at Leh 1S6 

ObHP»» - UfdQ cAAAW 185, 186, 187. 146 
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Obib-ibanif second chief of Si-dkar . 192 

Obak. Seelbage 

Okama-lhailif third chief of &-dkar . .192 

Obainha 8tate« a hill-state in the Panjab . 262 n., 266 n. 

Obam-bro-iibg a Bard village near &-dkar .271 

Chandaka. See Hdnn-pa. 

Obaadrig a river in Lahul .... 211,223 

Cbandrabbdgig or Chenab (Me rlog), or Tah-sa, a 

river 223 

Ohapdila. See Odol*pa. 

Cbang Nabdan. See Ohang*raphtan .263 

Obang-rapbtaa. See 1khe-dbad-Rab-brtan«*niani-rgyal. 
Obn^^on, or Cha-bon, a Dogra fort at Leh. 135, lb6 

Obar-byedg a god (rainmaker) ..... 64 

Cbar-dgaa [of Khan- ka], a messenger 240 

Obatrgarbg the principal town in Bal-de or Padar 262, 263, 

266 

Che*)a-bOB*Pag e chief of Ti-nan .... 216 

Obtiiab. See Gbaadrabbigd. 

Obbagraeban, a place in West Tibet. 206 

Cbbang Bangial. See Tkbe<4bab-niaiii-rg7al of Ko-lon. 
Obbatrl (Chatriya), a caste and family 202 

Cbbiyango See Ibbe-dbabg a chief of Ko-loO. 

Obina. See Bgya-nag. 

Cbineseg erroneously for Lha-sa Tibetans . 267-9 

Cbltril, a principality west of Qilgit 105, 185 

OboebOg a place in Tibet 206 

Cbod»Pbyod, a place in Lahul 174, 281 

Cbodapo, title of Ou-ge kings ..... 280 


Cbodra, the home of Maulav! Haidar Malik 277 

Gbofan. See Obnb-bim. 

Oborbat See Cbor-bbad. 

Cbor^[b]bad, or Cfaos-bbad, Chor-hbar (Chorbut), 
a village and pass in Baltistan 113, 174, 185, 240, 250, 

263, 274 

Chor-bbar. See Cbor-bbad. 

Cboa-grub, a minister of TshaA-rgyal-po of ZaAs-dkar 158 
Cboa f ni b»niam«rgyal» a prince of Bar-hbog 220 

Choa-bbad. See Cbor*bb^* 

CAos-AAyun, the Church histories of the Buddhists . 67 

Cbot-bUuxr, or Chos-skor, in full Stod-rgyal-mtshan- 
ohos-bkhor, a temple at Ti-nan . 214, 216 

Oboa-kjl-rgyal-mtahaiig a Pan-chen-bla-ma 106 

Cho^-kyi-rgyal’po-rnam-fhar^ biographies of the kings 
of faith ........ 119 

Oboi-sigoilg second son of Lha-chen-Bpsi-gyi-mgon . 95 

0h0i-r]6-*ldui-lliag a lama from Hbii-khuh 103 

CAos-riiaf-idyor-rpyud, the BAarma-yoga-kmlra, recited 
by Buddha Hod-sruA ...... 70 

(Hioa-rld^hiiiig-bdB^ a head lama of Stag-sna . 113 

Cboa id w r. See Cboa-bkbor. 

Ohoa-akn-tWg a monastery 160 

ChoB-ttpyod-rgyud, the Dharma-caryd-fanfra (?), ledted 
by Buddha Log-par-dad-sel .... 70 

Ohofi TUAg il ^ a province of Kulfl 202-3, 214 

CIk^ Sahibg George Trebeok, an English traveller 125, 146 
Obofang-Babdan. See Tldie-dlMu&-«ib*-brtaiL 
Cbll-b[h]ig or Chu-sbe, a hamlet near Leh. 103 

0lttl»[l6-lBa]«bbar» a lake and place of pilgrimage in 

Nepal 

Gfaaai-rilfg a Bard village near [S]kye-ris .271 

Ohsanirti (Shumurti), a place in West Tibet 206 
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PAGE 

jqmiiJfya, a place in Blo-bo 85 

or Cho-gan, a chief of Gu5-ra]!i 201, 202, 209 
jdentioal with Bhil-chu5, a chief of Bar* 

220 

Chii<*i. S^Cha-bhL 

Oha-EftOE, a riveran Zana dkar .... 150 

Cho-MI (D.B. Chaebol), a village on the Indus 130, 143*-4, 

240, 255, 258, 261, 267 
Oha-iul, a place near BraA-rtse .... 254 

Oha-tha-raA*thig, a water-mill at Leh 146 

Cha-thag, a village in Pu-rig ..... 232 

Oig-Igjtan, or Cig-ldan, the capital of the Purig Sultans 

113, 173-4, 177, 252, 274 
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Dm, Sarat Chandra, Jourmy to Lhaoa . 80, 88, 107 

„ „ Con/r»6tt<ums to tike hklory of 

Tihti 84,00,01,02 

„ M JRgyal-rtAs'-hon-gyi-lfkyuii^gnae . 80 

„ ' „ The HiemrcKy of the Dalai Lama 

112, 181 

„ „ Tibetan- SngUeh DieHonary 88, 00, 01, 

166, 214 

„ „ Dpag-beam-tjon-bzah 70, 78, 79, 80, 

81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 80, 
00, 01, 02, 98, 94, 167-71 
„ „ / Mdo-gter-mig and U^ne-pa-rin- 

po-ehe .... 70 


C(g-ldjm. See Oig-gtan. 

0i*]iE. See Phji^glifL 
datimaoi. See Yid-bibi-gyi^nor-ba. 

Qob-dar. See Cab-dar. 

Cog-ro, or Bcog-ro, or Co-ro, or Cog-sgro, district in 

Tibet 85-6, 01 

Cog-rONLag t ag r a , a heretic pandit . • . 

CogHMCira See 0^-ro. 

Aofdier, p.. Catalogue du fonde tibdtain de la Biblio- 
tkibq%l€ Iftaiionale ...... 85 

Oo^rOk See Cog«ro. 

Ofoma da Kdrbs, A 152 

„ „ Tibetan Orammar . 76, 78, 147 

' „ „ On the Origin of the Shdkya Race 76 

Cmminghain, General Sir Alexander 118, 187, 188-04, 241, 

257-69 

Laddk 112, 117, 129, 132, 

133, 137, 138, 139, 
175,187,188-04,235, 
241, 256, 257-69 


D 


Dabi-do-ra-ltagf-lilA, a heretic Brahman ... 01 

Dagforkad, a place in ZaAs-dkar .... 157 

Dalai lama 121 

Dakl Sing, a th&n&d&r of Leh 262 

Da^lid, a place in Blo*bo 243 

Dalman. 0 2 

Dam-bbia, a Dogra soldier 130 

Dam*OKi«giiid**brgyad» a famous knife .101 

Dam-lag, or Dam and Lag, a district ... 93 

Dinatfla. See Dhaaa-lila. 

Daih-po-dbah’byed-rim-pahi-dgu-byuht a historical work 76 
Daoiat Shah, eleventh chief of Si-dkar 192 

Daolat OlMr, fourth chief of RoA-mdo 194 

Daolnt Enh^w- See awi^i Daolnt Khan. 

DmilatAliKhaiL See Saltan Daolnt Ah Xbaii. 

Daid, an Aryan tribe in Ladakh 270-2 

Dan<d(0^ a castle of the Cig-tan chiefs 173-4 

Oarfcadh (Durkit of the maps ; probably Dar-skyid), 

a village in Pu-rig 250 

Par-ma-dbyir'dnr-btMui. See fflaMan-ma. 

Dag-t m , a village 100 

DMOt a village near Phyi^dbad .... 280 
Oar-okgil SeeDailmdh. 

Dai, Sarat Ghandra, an Indian traveller . 167, 278 

„ ,, ffdeam^glih^ye-iee 112 

„ „ Jig^sbiir-mem-Uap . 186 


Indiem RandUe in ike tend ef enow 167 


„ Orub-mthaidel-gyi-me-loh . 70 

Daiaratha. See Aid-rta-ben-pa. 

Dajdl Chaafd], or Diyal Chand, a chief of Ko-loA 201 , 209 
Daia ^"*1 a munshi to the king of I^adakh 261 

Daya Ram Sahni. See A. R. ftaneke. 

Dbad-mohod 227 

Dbad-pa. See *Aii-pa. 

Dbad-phjUgf a man of ZaAs-dkar .... 244 

Dbad-phyng-gnam-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh .118 

Dbad^phyng-[niam-rg7al], a prince of ZaAs-dkar 162, 244 
Dbad-rgyal, a minister of Rgya .... 227 

Dboi, the centre, Gay& ...... 74 

DbOi, Central Tibet 90, 08, 107, 100-10, 168-0, 248 

Db|i-gn (l*gu), a village on the Indus 242, 244 

Dbyi-Uud, a village in ZaAs-dkar 157 

Do-bOHti-daa, a king of Gu-ge .160 


D6lH0ba&[d], Deva Chand, or Dip-Chand, a chief of 

Ko-loA 201, 209 

DobI Chaa[d], Devi Chand, a prince of OuA-rad 201, 202, 

200, 210 


Delhi, capital of the Mughal empeh>rB 164 

De-mams, a lamasery 107 

De-m-Mal (or De-ru-Mal), a Nayib .... 141 

Desideri, Ippolito, a Jesuit missionary .110 

„ ,, A otee sur le Tibet .... 110 

Do-i^legS, one of the six Sshl-loge kings ... 80 

Deviditta. See Lhanibyin. 

Devi Ohimd. See Debt Ohiad. 


Dewdn (Persian), or Diw&n, a minister of a state 187, etc. 
Dgall-ldlll, or Dge-ldan, a lamasery 108, 108, 115 

Dgalb'ldan-niam-rgya], fifth son of Bde4dan-mam- 
rgyal ........ 118 

Dgab'ddan-tibe-dbad (or Dgah-ldan-tshaA), a Mongol 


general ....... 115, 117 

Dga^phel, a servant of Zi-zi Kha-thun 120 

Dgar-ba, or Dgar-ra, or Ka-ra, a village near Leh . 180 

Dgar-m. See Dgar-ba. 

Dga-ba, Kalyana, son of god-mdsee. .60,72 

Dge-bMab-fial, a priest under King Hod-smd. 92 

Dga-bhe. See TihaKihen Dga-bha. 

Dga-bias-btMUi, a king of Pu-braAs 276 

DgO-lllNim, second son of Lha-chen-Nag-lag 97 

Dge-tdiUk-dpaMde, a king of Bzad-la 164, 165 

Dge-Uam SeeD«4HMUm* 

Dga log pa, an order of lamas .... 276 
Dga-mchOg, Vaza-Kalyipa 69, 72 

#1] Mwn, a king of Pn-hiada . 96, 276 

Pjon pa 'Hrar rfln See ttamh6<4nnvto. 

DlHMMkdllai er Blna*iila, a translator ... 66 
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XHUNBvadiityA. See Ote-Miii. 

DPl]anaMilidlt * chief of Ti-nen .... 216 

See Olioe lyjod f tf iid. 

D|lH»l««tote .... 83 

Dharma-^offa-tantra, See Chos-rnal-ibyor-rgyud, 

IHnfAQl 0lMll{d3» a chief of Ko-loh . 201, 209 

lill^ a prince of Ko-)oh. 201, 202, 209 

DMrant. See 0Bat\-$}\ag9, 

IHiafiiiMrQia 140, 280 

Dip Chaiid. See Deb fflieiid. 

Dir-Url-MMOi-po. or RiA-khri-btsan-po, one of the 
seven Kbri kings ...... 78 

DInwkiHU See XJ»E»ieg. 

Dipel Ctend* See Dtsril Chud. 

Dker-ffpeCi* or Gar-ka, a place in ZaOS'dkar 159, 160 
Dknr-elia. See Dlour-dve. 

Dkar-fpiKlo. See DkaMkyil. 

Dkar*(or Bka^l-rgynd, a sect of tamas 107, 100, 121 

Dkat^(or Bhaiyrgffud-gstr-liphreH, a clerical genealogy, 
a book ........ 107 

Dkerrirtee, or Skar-rtse, capital of the Khri-Sultan 

113, 127, 158, 232-3, 273, 274 
Dkar^-ia, a monastery in Zahs-dkar . 159, 160, 164 

Dlwr-edad. See Mkhar-mdadi. 

Dkar«[i]kyil, or Dkar'g3nMo, a village in Pu-rig 128, 253, 

273 

mauMn, or Kar-bso, the royal garden at Leh 1 17, 124, 126, 

252 

lMnf-8Va* or Gar-ka, or Dkar-cha, Lahul . 126, 140, 196, 

224, 250, 252, 279 

raoB-gmb, perhaps Dkon-mohog-lhun-grub, a king 
of He-na-sku ....... 276 

Dhon-mekog-brUegs-pa, Baina-hfda-sfUra, a book . 99 

Dkyil. SeeSkyid. 

Diliaf*bffyi-pa, Satan Ika, a king of Kauiiftmbi 74 

Dmag-dpoa, a leader of an army, a duke, a title used 
by the Haiti chiefs .... 188, 191, etc. 

Doiad-fiaii, Vaifiya or Sudra caste .... 69 

Dmar^iiaft a village 109 

Dmar^po-iad Skar-rdo, perhaps a suburb of Skar rdo 

239 

Dmar^po-fi, a hill in Lha-sa 88, 86 

Dinar rtie lad, a village on the Indus 109 

Dastt«kfarab4fl^pa, a famous coat-of-mail . 101 

Dtahfrab. See Lha^Ghmi Ddoa-grob. 
Ddoe-gmb-bataii^bdahi (Moru Ti-dti) . 126, 128, 130, 

131, 137, 147, 262, 269, 
261-2, 263 


Dtel-bbfa, See Mnl-bhe. 

Ddttl*flldOg*lBkliar» palace of D5ul-]ibye . 

. 120 

Dom, or Drug-ra. See Sid-pa. 

Dogrt War, by BastI Rdm .... 

267-69 

Do4ad, a place in Western Tibet 

. 206 

DaoridMld, a munshi 

. 141 

Dottripnib, Siddh&rtha 

. 108 

Doo-grabi a munsbi 

. 143 

Donpinb. See Dnua-dnib. 

DlMHPnib4Ank*i8» a messenger (pbo-6a) of Sel . 

. 224 

Dim gnib rnani riril. a prince, son of Bde-Iegs-mam- 

»gy»I .... 

. 118 
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Doa-grab-mam^rgyal* a councillor .... 128 

D(Hll->thaiBa-ead-irQb-pa, Sarv&rtha*Biddha, Buddha . 74 

DotUUt, a title (or terra of relationship) . 202-3 

Do4ll8«niiin*DR^ a prince of Ti-nan 216 

DCHpO (or To-yo), an encampment in Pu-hraiis . 133 

Dpag-bMm-ljon^bzatl, a historical book . 70, 78-89. 167-9 
Dpaa-baam-Md, Kalpa-vrik^a, the wishing tree 68 

Dpab*dar, a chief of Gu-ge .157 

Dpab-ftom. See Dpab^bdom. 

D^-dar. See Bald4. 

Dpal-fyi-rdO-r|a, a translator from Lha-luh 83 

l^al«gyi-rdo-rle, a priest, murderer of GlaA-dar-ma 

91, 92 

Dpal*bbar, a chief of Ti-nan .... 213, 219 

Dpal-bdnm, or Dpah-gtum, or DpaMdum, capital of 

Zansdkar 125, 156-9, 164 

Dpa]-ldaa«grais-pa, a minister of Gu-ge . 169 

X^al^[ldanl-llu^iliO, SrMlevr, "door-keeper” in the 
south of Zahs-dkar ...... 156 

Dpal«ld9-rig*pn-]nfoii. See Lba-cban DpaKgyi-mfon. 
Di^ldilin. See Dpal-bdixili. 

Dpal^nna-nif-gar. See 8bal«iiia-sag-btMn. 

Dpal^-rayaa, site of a battle, perhaps in Ra-la 243 

„ a Ladakhi general ..... 239 

Dl^thob (thub), lamasery and village 100, 115, 116, 

121,227 

Dpe<4i. See 8pyi>ti. 

Dpoii-la8U*cbii» the brook Dpon-tse in Zahs-dkar 157, 280 
Dtag^lloa*don*8robt leader of a I«adakhi embassy to 


Kashmir 250 

Dt8f-4d|0»»klill-df8bi* a nobleman of Khada-tae 252 

Dng-rlei thM son of Smad-pa-rje .... 65 

DrtfriEMk a house at Dpal-hdum .... 169 

Oftm-’A-lft, or 'A*la, an ancient chief of Hem-babs . 278 

Dnd-tie. See 

Drag, river and village. See Hani-babf* 

Drew, F., The Northern Barrier of India . 273 

Dro^odane* See Bre-bo-sae. 

Dnif«4a4eg. See Bbrag-bda-lefa. 

Drof-ra. See 8id-pa. 

DnUHdmb, Tib. Don -grub, a peasant at Kyor 222-3 

Dmdppa, title of a lama 158, 104, 166 

Dmd-pa ’A*U, a prince of Ladakh .... 102 

Itedopa-rgyal-tatob, a title of a high lama 165-*6 

Dll-aiar-0aD«da» a chief of Ti-nan .... 216 

Dnkit Theodore, Life of Caoma de Kdriie . .112 


Doiioailt Miss Jane E., English traveller 186, 190, 192, 194, 

211 

,, „ A Summer Bide through Western 


Tibet . 85, 186, 190, 192, 194 
DoA-fidc a village in Zafui>dkar .... 120 

Dur^byt* a place in ZaAs-dkar .... 156 

Dordkiffa. See Baod-pa-dkab* 

Doikit See Darkadi. 

Diu>lbikklinif^pai doorkeeper in the wett of Zads- 

dkar 145 

Dyif-te^mkliar» or Stag-la-mkhar (Takla-khar), a 
town in Pu-hraOs . .133, 267, 268 

Dm aeod dri, a district in the KashaoJr State .138 

DidiMMilibra ( Jinamitra), a papdifa .... 89 

Dtfa&a(lftiBa)-lntiiian, a tra^ator 86, 89 

DayifiBtL SeeBiaf JlmilL 

pp 
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Bgwtoiit P. 8«e BamAtM. 

n— Sm l-tai. 

EniWah, See ’Aft-n-d, U-to. 

WOtAtt borrowed, in Tibeton 146 

*ln>n (Dbm-M a Tillage in Pu-rig or Nub-ra 273 

Bnrope. See Ph2i>dU* 


P 


lUdr, anoeator of the hinge of Baltisten . 184^ 281 

See Phi^kjir 186 

Fftiih COmiid. See P]ui-tA« 08 ii[d . 

a prince of Baahahr .... 276 

fufbAlI. Vo, Die '*'• won der EnUiehung dti 

idhya und Kolxya Quchltchlt* «... 76 

Fotlfib* Thomaa Douglae. See JisoM Xlaglii Foflitlu 
Fouoilll. P. £.» Rgya^chtr-rohpa, Lalita-VMtara . 76 

Fnaoke* A. H., Fint and Second ColUciion o] 


Tibetan Hietorical Inecriptiona 

76. 77, 93, 104. 112, 122^, 
127, 104, 210, 214 

,, „ Ten Ancient Hietorical Songs from 

Western Tibet, Ind. Ant. 76, 03, 07-8, 
106, 108, 118, 161 

,, „ The Kingdom of Oila-khri-htean-po^ 

J. de P.AMM 78 

„ „ The Ladakhi Prebvddhiet Mam'iage 

Ritual, Ind. Ant. ... 79 

„ ., A Bonpo Hymnal, Ind. Ant. . 70 

M M Keeareage, Uhn. dt la Soc. Finno- 

Ougrienne . .70, 190 

„ ,. A Lower Ladakhi Vereion of the 

Keeareaga, Bibl. Ind. . 79, 160 

„ ,, Notee ou Balu-mkhar, Ind. Ant. 88 

., ,, The Paladine of the Kesar-eaga, 

J. db P.A.8.B. , . 70,04-5 

., „ Archaeology in Indian Tibet, Cnlcatia, 

1916 . 88, 276 

., „ History of WeAem Tibet, London 

02, 07, 133, 135, 138, 266 
,, ,, Archaeology tn Western Tibet, Ind. 

Ant. ... 03 , 07, 110 

,, „ The Eighteen Songs of the Bono-nA 

festival 06, 101-2 , 270-2 

„ „ Hietorische Dokumente von 

Khalaue, Z.D.M.O. . . 101.127 

, ,, The Rock xnscriplioiu at Mulbhe 

Ind. Ant 101. 108 

„ „ and Daya Ram Sahni, R^erences to 

the Bhaulias in the RtyataranginT, 

Ind.Ant 101,102 

„ Ladakhi Songs, Leh 104, 121, 127, 131, 138 
„ Die historisehen und mythdlogisoken 
Erinnerungen der Lahoules, Kye- 
Ung . . 174, 221-4, 276 

„ „ Tabellen der PronomiTta und Verba 

in den drei Spwhen Lahotds, 

E.D.M.Q 823 

Urtookig Mrs., translate! an account of the Dogm 
Warr 246 


Gh^bia, a Dard colony on the Indus 272 

Qa-lmA-idiarp a prince of Cig-tan .174 

GaFOhn-itr-fgO, a vih&ra, perhaps identical with 

Sar‘Sgo-[Ia] 85 

GMUar. See ^ar (Qar-thof ). 

QlHni* a Tibetf r title of a nobleman or chief, originally 
meaning ' elder brother ' . . . . 238, etc. 

Ga-fa Bttan-lldaill, a royal caterer in victuals . , 250 

Ga-ga Fhnii-tiliogi-rab-botaii, a minister of Sfte-mo . 250 
Ga-ga Bdo-rle, a Ladakhi general, perhaps identical 
with Rdo-rje-mam-rgyal .... 238, 280 

Girga Tdke*riArblDra*fti8, a chief of the Rub'4o 
nomads ........ 275 

Ga-krog (probably Dgab-phnig), a prince of GuA-raA 

201, 202 (Ga tfl), 209, 210 
Gam-ia5*rgya, one of the four tribes of frontier dwarfs 66 
Oati-blO‘SmonAam, a book of h 3 min 8 to Hjam-dbyaAs 119 
Gandhda. See Ctondala. 

GabglHMgara. See GaA-ga-yi-ma-mWio. 


Gabga«SiA, a Wazlr of Ladakh .... 147 

GaA-ga-iOg, a fairy from Gilgit .... 173 

GaAga** 7 i-rfya-mtdio, Gadgi-Mgara, a lake 90 

Ga-nog^a» a Dard colony on the Indus 272 

Gab8*«hen-mtallO-rgyal, great glacier, king of the 
lakes, perhaps a name of Vairocana ... 08 

Gabf-mtiliO, probably for GaAs-ri-mtsho-rgyal, the 
Manasarovar lake .116 

GaAi-ri, Kailfcsa 05, 137, 243 

G»»iill-ta, or Gha-nu-ta, a teacher from Kashmir 83 
Gapala (perhaps for Ga>ga-jo), a Ladakhi chief • 258 

Gtr-dag-ia. See Khartrinfae. 

G6*ribv or Ska-rin, a village in Lahul .210 

Ga-ro. See 8gar. 

Qa-rog[8], a class of people in Kashmir 157, 281 

Gar-til^. See Sgar. 

Gar-ia. See Dkar-bva and Dkar-rgjag •• 

Gar*iabi**ohll, for Dkar-rgyags-ohu, a brook in Zans- 

dkar 157, 159, 160 

Ga^tfl. See Gapkruf . 

Gantama. See Gobn-ta-ma. 

Gayi. See Dboa. 

[G]oerf]-pa, a prince of Bar>bbog .... 220 

Gdaga-^kbri-btitt-PO, one of the seven Khri kings 78 

Gdol-pa* ChandiLla, a caste 69 

GduA-gran. a hero 85 

Ge-aar, a mythological king . .-03, 93, 156 

Ga-Jfill-eail-da, a prince of Ti«nan .... 216 
Gba-oa-ta. See Oa-nn-ta. 

Glamlt a name of Zufur Khan of Baltistan 185 

(Hiaalf third chief of Parkuda 191 

GiMUd my, fourteenth chief of Si-dkar 192 

Gbaii Mir Oho. See Siittaa Ghaai Mir Oho. 

Ghir-oa, eeventeenth chief of Gl*dkar 192 


Gholaas a prince of Baltistan, chief of Parkuda 185 
GhodAia Xbdii. See 880<*laai-khaa. 

Ohnmriiii. SeeQuAHrah. 

GiAa- 0 aaA» or Bgyaii*caa[d], a chief of Ko*loA . 201, 209 

GOgli See Gti^U and Shra-iaL 

eiaA-dMI-4i€RH»»i » lamasery .... 100 

fliaft ghiH mil, a mytholofieal king ... 70 

CRaA^M^i^klagoftlbet . . 89,90,91,92 
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Cr“^Cfltd, 


Gto[i]. Se«n«[l]»Le]l. 

CMiUk, the Mrth, King Ce-nar^fl kingdom 150 

QliA-hoa« a dUtriet .85 

GUA-dlOit Bon religion . . 78 

eilk gauae Ill 

GiiA«lar4liaA-fl4« a mythological forefather 65 

Q]o»[bol. See Blo-[bo]. 

€Mog^4maMiie-giod» a famous sword 101 

QAl-kltrl-MHUl**pO» the first king of Tibet 77 

Chuuil-Oji*lchri»bda]l« the seven heavenly thrones, a 

group of kings 78 

Chuun-zdeba-dkar-po, a demon .... 01 

Oiiaili-li-«rod-btiaii» a king of Tibet. ... 62 

ChlOdHibrin-fdod-dlliar. a yak^a .... 65 

Gfta-aaiB«gaHrii, a monastery in Zafis-dkar .156 

Qfta-ra-rtM» an old Tibetan family .... 77 

Ctta-to, a country 82 

Gfiegg. See Sfiegl. 

CkH^ar^io, a Dard colony on the Indus .271 

Qo-bal^fo-tbaillt sixth chief of Si-dkar 102 

CkkU a Dard village near Skar-rdo . .271 

Oogga-deia « Ou-ge 171 

Oogra. the Kamali river ..... 267 

Gobii-ta*ma (Oaiitaiiia)» son of Rna-ba can 72, 77 

Qola» an envoy of the Dogras ..... 250 

Go«lam» a jaglr-holder at Chu-^od .... 144 

Go-lam» a grandson of Sah-bin of Ki-no 180 

Ckdtarlt a place In Baltistan 101 

Gomba-fikazdo^ Dgon-pa*Skar-rdo, the Skar<rdo 

monastery 108 

Ckmdala (or Qaudholab Ti*nan in Lahul . 203, 218 | 

Ckiadll* a village in BaOg&l 203 

Qopd. See Sa-tdbo-ma. | 

6k>-ieil» a castle at Hem-babs .... 180 i 

Oraga-bitan-lda, a king of Gu^ge .160 

Qraga-bbom-lda. See Tihanditn Chagi-blraoi-lde. 
Ctalga-bddn-iaai Yasodhara, the wile of Buddha . 74, 75 
Qrag[a]*Pa*dpaWbaafi, a messenger (pho-fia) .158 

Graga*-pa-niblllii], a king of Ladakh. See Lba-ohen I 

Qtagt-pipblNuii* 

Grigi-paplde* See Lhapnlien Graga-pg-lde. 

,, ,, a king of Ou-ge . 160, 171, 281 

Orfr-ma-oan. See GnHgra-aia-eaii. 

Chra[d]<4kar (or Brafi-mkhar), the capital of 

Spyi-ti 121,276 

QflA«rtl6» a place in Spyirti ... 281 

Ofa^HtM* See Brad-tM. 

Qri-fOlt near Te-la-rifi, a village .... 150 

Gri-gniil-Maih-pO, one of the Bar-gyi-ldifi kings 70 

Qro-dkaZt flowers 06 

Qf0g«p<Hiab-gnBi» * place east of Ladakh 254 

QfO-gra-ma-eailt or Qra«ma*can, a village in ZaAsdkar 158 
Qrod-ldiaFnHOMrHdkja, Kapilavastu .... 74 

Qro»lodt a district in Tibet . 108, 138 

QrO^iOt a village in ZaAs-dkar .... 150 

Qra» a ^betan district 284 

Onib-nUhak'Hl^gjft-nu^M, a bocdL .... 70 

droll tahi dhad-fipal-MIti priace^consort of Baafida 164-5 
Qc«-fa» a district, pOThaps near Thon-mi 82 

arahlldUa» Potala 70, 72 

CMMfgML Albert^ dts Bieddhtemits . Ul 

ChalHEgialt e prince of Kosala 74, 76 i 


G— coftM. 

PAGE 

Gsal-saad, a district in Tibet 85 

G«an>6o, a historical (?) work ..... 76 

0»aii-»fiags-rgyud, the Quhya-mantra-tnnifa 86 

diam. or Sam. Lower Ladakh 06, 100, 121, 128, 135, 130, 

238, 240 

died, helpmate of Gsed-oan, Manu .... 64-5 

died-bu. Seo diad-oan. 

died-ean, Manu 64-5 

diin-rje-ohoi^rgyal, Yama-dharma-rAja ... 67 

Odaii-Biiags-kyi-dlcyil-^khor, •• wheel of dhftrai^Ts,” a 
book ........ 98 

Oser^gyi-me-loii, * golden mirror,' the chronicles of 
Ti nan ....... 212, 214 

Oser^hod-dam-pa, the SHvarfM-prabhdM-sdtra 85, 107, 110 
Oser’hod gyad-skyabi, a book or two tracts 120, 280 

dfer-kbii-mkhar, a palace, perhaps near Khri-rtse 122 

Gfer-mdog-oan, Kanaka varpa, a rial ... 73 

0fer»mig. See Sarmik. 

dier-rikya, Kapila, a *73 

deer^thiib, Kanaka- mnni, a former Buddha 70 

QiOl-dpon-[pa], a house and family at Wan-la . 250 

diO-ebyod-bphagS» utposhadba ... 09, 72 

dfom-bbrad. See Sum-bbrad. 

dtom-mdo, a village and valley, possibly near Su-ru . 150 

dte-ya. See Lte-ba, a village. 

d]tid-egad, or Tih-mo-sgaA, a town 102, 113, 115, 120, 

238, 243, 251-2 

[d]tod*gfum-pa, a tribe 65-6 

(Htad*stod, the kingdom of Bkradis-rtsegs-dpal 168 

dtiad, a province of Tibet 98, 107, 109-10, 168-9, 243 
dtnd-dmar, a combination of Gtaad-kha and Dmar* 
rtse-lad, a district ...... 109 

dtiad-kba, a hamlet near He-mis .... 100 

diiad-[ma], a Tibetan prince ..... 80 

dtKl, an old Tibetan family ..... 77 

dtrag-[g]to(r-eaa, Sikhin, a former Buddha 70 

dtsog-gt^load-mg, a willow at Leh . 146-7 

dtrag-lag-kbndHlmiir*po, the Red Monastery at Leh . 00 

dtom-po-rab-^Did, Capd^-Pradyota ... 74 

da-ge (Ku-ge), a province east of Ladakh 94, 101, 105, 

108, no, 113, 117, 156-7. 
168, 213, 234, 267, 273, 276 
Oukya-mantra-tantra, See Osad-sAags-rgyud, 
dn-lAbb-lid, a Mah&rAja of Jammu 127, 134, 137, 188, 186, 

255, 260, 262, 268 


du-lo-ri, KahlOr, or Bil&spur, a town 127 

dnmring «= Gun-rah ...... 202 

dud-blmiv a clan at Ston-sde ..... 156 

Chld^btMtti, a king of Tibet ..... 84 

diilP4o, or Qu^ge 213-14 

dod^rtd, or G[h]um-ring, a village in Labul 201-3, 210, 

218, 223 

CNid*-[0Od-fiid]-b<iui. See dad-btuui. 
dud-ufod-bda-rje, a king of Tibet .... 85 

durUdait e village in Baltistan .... 194 

dQf»lNl-ctil» a Tibetan ancestor . . . . C5 

dovii, a place in Baltistan north of the Wular lake 193 
dOMgar, a plain (in Pu-rig 7) .... 232 

d»*ra46M of the Sabldegs kings ... 80 

dnstavaon^ F.> a missionary IPd 

ChiHNg. See Xto-Mor. 

dyag«dmd, a heio 35 
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Qrin-Oftafdj, or Giiii'CAnd, or Rgyan-cand, a chief of 

Ko loh 201, 209 

Cbr9*iiiiir* a village in Lahul 160 

Q9l-e[]|]ar» a village in Zahs-dkar . 152, 160 

QfiHnrid. SeeGyi^lkL 

OyHUkorGyil^gyid^OilgU. Compare Qbru.iUil 173.177,185 
Oyfa»>"tod*Har, a tribe of * dwarfs of the frontier * 66 

OjiA-fl-eliA. a Tibetan ancestor .... 65 

a village in Mkhar-maA .... 235 

OfiA^yil (or Qyid-yal), the river of Gilgit 177 

Wto, (rgyal-po) “ king ” 184 

Qyu-mkhary a village in ZaAa*dkar .... 158 

(0]plllMniA, the Bvastika, a name of the Bon>religion 70 
QfllMnuk, or Gyu-ru, Lamayuni, a village and 

lamasery 148, 251, 253. 260 

Oynr-ldod (or -IdoA), a distHr* .... 77 

See GjoA-dmA. 

Otel-f8e-f8i]« AvalokiU 83 

Ozer^mig, a Bon-po book .70, 70, 279, 281 

€Mlll0-0[ll]iiAi or QriBI«>diaA« a palace at Leh 128, 142, 280 
CMno-nn-dM* an author, probably Qe-sar . 72 

CMn^brtan, Dhanvadurya(t), a king of KapUavaetu 74 
Omgi-oaiHAifHH)* Bimbisira .... 74 

MnA-fa# the Lha-aa government .... 243 
OxuA§-ibuin-cKei^po, the Great 100,000 Dh&raols,'* a 

book 09 

fHwA tihoA pe, the Lha-sa government traders 116, 137 

H 

Bi^kib-nkhio, a chief of Gig-tan .174 

Iffc-daplrhOT See HaFt[b]aiii-khiiii. 

Hbta» a wife of Muhammad, worshipped by the 

Kelunobeh (as Tird 7 ) 185 

Blldif eighteenth chief of Si*dkar . 102 

VUdar-lbttk* a Kashmir MauUvI . .277 

■ottvIlMih. See Suite StaidttfhidL 


BatL SeeBn-fti-fo. 

Etein (Unl6 ^Akim), title of a governor of a 

district 143, 146, 280 

Bb-W-Bon, a tribe of * dwarfa of the frontier * . .66 

Bnn-drAterir, a Dard colony 272 

Bn-nl-plin-aikhaiit a chief of GIg-tan .174 

Biiili. See Wam-le. 

Birnili a village in Pu-rig 232, 230, 253, 270 

HaA-rtee mo, a rock at Sa-bu 98 

Bar, name of a month 145 

Bbrimail[d], a Dogra Dewan . . 136-7, 254, 260 

BM ate[d], a chief of Ko-IoA . 201-2,205,210 

Baripal Bamdiak, twelfth chief of Si-dkar 102 

Bbrl^Riai, a chief of GuA-raA . 201-2, 200 

Ba-ri-[fa}, a chief of Ti-nan . 213-*14, 216 

Wai sad mkhia See *AHndFttlEhaB. 

Btea Khailf nineteenth chief ol Si-dkar . 102 

Hla te^ahWlitlrt. * gg 

BtooaB4MUl» a Kashmir Manlavl .277 

„ „ HUiorg 9f Kashmir .... 277 

flgittap, James, DieMomry oj lUUgian and Ktkie§ 70 , 84 
Bb 4 [k]iBi-kkaa 0 or Ha-tim-khan, He-ten-khan, Ha* 
da-khan, oalled Bha-bha. a chief of Kha-pu-ln 1 14 , 180 *- 00 » 

231 , 285 * 281 


H— ^Hfd. 

PAOB 

Ha-ttekhan. See Ha-t[h]ai»-k]iaii. 

Ha*far, a place in Lahul .... 214 , 218 


Ba-yon-ma-mon, Devi, a Dard deity .272 

Ba-da, a people 71, 279 

BarM-[io], the chief Hsji from Kashmir . . 158-0^ 161 

Baam VaMr, a Dogra officer 250 

Bhal-hkllO^-^ra*leia*pa• or HbaAs-^khor, a heretic 

Brahman 01 

Bhal*llia-liil*btea. or Dpal-ma-sng-gar, a Tibetan 

general 03 

BbaAa*bkhor. See BbaHkhoe^te l 6p*oa, 

Bbar-lde, a king of Gu-ge 160 

Bhhag-dar-skyaba, a famous Khri-dpon . « 273 

Bbog-bebol, a country, probably Tibet ... 65 

lIf]bO‘yig, a register of lands at Phug-thal 100 

BbraA-mi-akyin-pa, a Tibetan ancestor ... 65 

BteA-rle-yam-dad, a Tibetan ancestor ... 65 

Bbraa-dpnAa. See Btea-opiiAs. 

BteHUkdohi-tdial, the garden of Sa-lu rice, a 

paradise 67 

BteiHqte0il8(-dfMi), a lamasery 107-8 

Bte See Bra. 

Bkfi*kllilA(<tel)f a lamaeery 103 

Bktof-mo, a chief-gardener of Ladakh 143 

BkfOf * 08 , the Dards, in particular thoee of Mdab 273 
BbfOgHrie, a eteppe-distriot in Tibet .118 

Btem, a district in Tibet 85 

BteA-r}6*leil, one of the six Satp-legs ksnge . 80 

BhroA rtra rlAi. a famous sword .101 

Bteteftin-ldtHra, a king of Tibet .... 82 

B te 2 6 W dMiHByte a qneen of Tibet . 93, 278 

Bknif-bd6-]egs(]^nig-de*leg),aprinoeof Bar*bbog 218,220 

Kbm-bdus, a historical work 67 

Bteg^hten-bdlia, probably identical with prince 
Bstan-bdsin-rnam-rgyal. who became a Bkrug-pa 
lama and Biegent of ZaAe-dkar and Spyi-ti 182 

BtefriCraiA a minister of Bgya .... 228 


Bknig-pO, an order of lamas 107, 115, 123, 124, 227, 243, 

280 

Bteg^Hg-hiA, Ra-luA of the Hbrug-pa order, a 

lamasery 108 

Plaiig rnsm rgyil, a prince of Bar*hbog ^ . 218 n., 220 

BbfiUpflUUMiygl, a minister of Tteakb . 114 

Bte*igl, or Bra-4ad, or Sbra-taL Gilgit . 87, 90, 156, 

178,222-3 

f/bmm, a book, a form of the Prai54p4gamit4 . 02, 07, 270 

Bbnm-Wte, ear-rings 85, 111 

BekteHplMif* SeeBkbttte. 

Bditib-ba (or Hobisss*phiig), a lamasery ... 87 

Bohn htTlA. a clan 244 

B«iMtd-*A4Mdte> See Suite DgoM All Bte* 


a measttra 86 

BMttte an aeimmUy haU at Leh . .118 

BduZ-ha, the Vinaya 88 , 16 S 

gdn s ^ p a ri n’ p O'Ska, a hook • • • . • 70 


Wi B ki. - i — . SiO 

Bi8SBl*k8F4Blk88, Jamb6*v|ik|a, the Bodhi- trae 66 

BtemteOte Jamb6*dtl|ia, the earth, or India 64, 74, 

75»SO 
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IjUMiar-caal land lit king! of Oil -gf . 169 Bod-flnui[i], a king of Tibet .... 92,168 

Pdmill fran Mfli anoaetor of the kings of Dpal* Bol-db8P-pt» a house and family at Lt«-ba 266 

bdum 164-6 So-nn-laA* the milk* valley, in Zafis-dkar. 169 

Jgi0mF9%t a queen of Za6t*dkar .... 167 Bor*}o-khili« a chief of Sod 177 

Qdnn-laAf probably Jumla in Nepal 106 Bor*)o«lllkluui, a chief of Cig-tan .... 174 

8M[P*hab[i]t or Drat, a village and district 113, 146, 180, Hor-khttA-glir, a petty state in Khams ; a palace of 

262, 273 its chiefs at Lha-sa 122*-3 

B9-nl(l}» a village and lamasery 109, US, 121r2, 124, Hdr-[|lll], Turkestan, the Mughals . 83, 86, 87, 90, 103, 
126, 133, 136, 141, 148-4, 227, 281 106, 110, 114, 116, 169, 273 

H94UMkllt a village, seat of kings . 113, 191, 276 Hoeteiit H., Jesuit Missionaries in Northern India 112 

Bad-Vaad (Hire Nand), a Detodn .... 146 BoweU, G. C. L., a British Joint Commissioner . 196, 276 

See Ba^-ttiaiil»kliail. Bphagi-pa]li-jii], Ary&varta. India .... 71 

HtttMOh* G., a Moravian missionary 161-2 BpluiI9-P9 BAb-]|byor, SubhQti .... 108 

Hkpdn. A. W., „ 142, 147, 223 BpbAd-TfTtl* Ujjayint, a kingdom . ... 74 

„ „ Tables of Bunan verbs 223 BPb8f>*6lQ^88”POB VirQdhaka, a king, the father of the 

BfOf» a gold-mine ...... 94 S&kyas 73 

BkOt (or Bgos), a district of Tibet .... 86 BP^n^HnuA* a lamasery 01,169 

B|T8 fi1 mng. a village (in Lahul t) ... 160 B^BbOfP-bMUk, a lama (?) 168 

Biro Tm hggrt mOj Isgsd hhsdrfl, s hsri t 72 Ha-kam « UrdQ .... 60,63. 146, 266 

B8lO*IBf9n» a king of Ladakh .... 96 BlUB*ka-blg>i8iA« a palace .77 

BiroA gfliii Ido m See BhroA-tfia-ldo-ni. Biu&^ka-rditAp-inkhgr, a paU^ .... 81 

[BliPor-nii. a son or brother of DfkM-gnib-bstan* Hnndttr. See SAon-dgr. 

I^dsin 128, 269, 262 Baue-Nlggr, or Hunta-Nagar, a principality 180, 186, 

BflOteli. SeeSoUtABIiailMi. 192 

the Hindus 142 Bls*A8A-ldo, or *U-Ha-rdo, a town .... 89 

BbcOHMuHhb a chief of Ti*nan 203, 218 Hllfinu See A-ftor. 

Sfn Hand. See Hkfa-Vaild. RnHMn, a peasant from Pas-kyum .... 263 

BteHoi. ** rainbow body ** 110 the father of Sadam ..... 180 

BIaid^Ini* SeeliB-lNL Sn-ooil Kbail* twenty -fourth chief of 6i*dkar .192 

BiiBl-dbfAA-PAi a chief of 'U-pa-rag 168 Hliiia Xhuu tenth chief of RoA-mdo 194 

Bl8»dbfiA8i MsAjtighofa, bis image 99, 119 (hymnsK 169 sixty-first chief of Kha-padu 189 

Bl9a<4bFAA9-aaawfp8lf a king of Ladakh 108, 106, BiHNii-iiikhan, a chief of Cig-tan .... 174 

109, 187 John, Chamba State Gazetteer . 262, 269 

BlimHIptl. lCaftju*4rl ..... 86, 182 Huttl, Georg, Hor^chos-hbywh .... 98, 101 

Bjom-sdtMf-dsoA-pMim, probably a oontractad title of BP'^Uhi, or Mo-ti-lUm, a prince of Guh-rah 201-2, 

three books 119 209-10,223 

BWl ttwt lifted blif . the preserver of the universe j 

(Haitrsya 99 

Tl*f rlen fllwii plljiif, a queen of Ladakh . 107 Xbruliim I and IL See Sultaa Ibrnldm 1 and IL 

BWt> 7 H 6 dr[ftlnje >jl eeft go ml a Nawib of Kashmir . 243 

niL the last king of Ladakh . 130-1, 146, 266, 269 l-ohir. See Qyi-diaf . 

Plln mid pimn trtiofi See Wua FAoeUk. l-fu. SeeDbfi-fu. 

a prince of Ladakh . 123 *l-fiP-ldiri-khAA, the castle of Dbyi-gu .242 

Bjigs*rt«n^gdsig»-pa, Loka^prajitaptit a book 72 Zkpfikll. Soc te^naHttA-pg. 

B***— *0 MoA( Mod), a royal domain 106 l-lui, Nicolas Elias, British Joint Commissioner 146 

BhherdMtflSf Krakuoobanda, a former Buddha 70 Xmim KaU Khan, twentieth chief of Si -dkar . 192 

BAkor-fo-suo-bdun, the Swen Cpdes, a book 69 *Ill-<h^blM>4iHtn8]^ a prince of Ladakh, ruler of 

BklMH% a king of Gu-ge 168-9 Ou-ge 118-4 

BIm^ cattle pen 99 ln-dg-ni«U <» tudm-nl/a, sapphire .... 189 

Bee Bg 3 ^pAbi* 6 lra, or Rma-ohu-skyad. India. See [M]tlia)hyil], or Rgya-gar. 

Bodi Bod-ohenNt halpmata 64 Indra, the Indian god, in Tibetan Brgya-sbyin, or 


the Khri-Sultaas 273 lahak* See Sultan lihak. 

fad faal. ‘ 64 Ukafdo. SeeSkaiHrdo. 

Bird nil • l-Masi, one of the six Sabidags kings ... 80 

B. H., Pklss of Bcnpo DtUiu ... 80 

mM - IfnJI v 



Bat-MtN^ R^a, a eon of MaA-hkar 69,72 JIadhi » Urdfiyddti .... * 266 

BpShrA* Xmirapa, a former Buddha 70, 66 JaJte AH Khan, a prince of Farku«la .191 
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J«gidbhadrt« See Qgro-bapbsa&-iiio, 
jB-gSr n Urdu jdyir 117, 130, 144, 146 

Jifliwilv A hamlet near Tandi (Thftdl) in Lahul 208 
MOhuid. SeeEi«-o«n[d]. 

JliAodhart a town in the Panjab .... 204 

Jab 8ha| Gopi» an officer under Minan Sing, Sikh 
governor of Kashmir ...... 261 

Jama maijid* in Kashmir ..... 161 

Jam-btly or Hjam-bu, Jam>mu, the capital of the 
Bogras . 128-30, 136, 137, 138-44, 

186, 262-6, 262-7 
JambO-dvlpa. See Sdaam-biwAiA. 

JambA-vrikia. See Bdiam-ba-tarilDla. 

Jarn-mn* Sf>e Jam-ba, 

Jangnri. See Sa&^ka. 

Jad-gsrlr-beg, a chief of Sod 177 

Jlwllke, Heinrich August, Tibtlan- English Dutionary 

1, 2. 106, 108 

Jaiku. See Zfdb^dlor. 

Jan, a certain coin 118. 128 147, 260 

Jaya. See Rgyal-byed. 

Jenghif the Mongol ohaperor ... 97 

Jina. See Boom-ldan-b^ Thub-pa. 

Jigmet Namgyal. See HJigt-med-niam-rgyal . 869 
Jinamitra. See Diinamitra. 

Jft SiOgb, a raja of Kul Q 203 

Jlvantf. See RinI JlvaatL 
Jftina-kainlra. See DBAana-lromara. 

Jo-[bo], lord, chief, a Tibetan title of princes 173, 177, 

190-1, etc. 

Jo-bo, the Lord, designation of the ancient, statues in 
Lha-sa ........ 107 

Jo-dpal. See Lha-ohea Jo-dpal. 

Jo-Spal-bbyor, a chief of Na ko . . 276 

Johar fani. See Saltan Johar Fanl. 

JohnioiL Mr. See Jon-tm. 

Jn^jO-BMUtt-briaila a wife of the chief of Na-ko . 276 

Jo-ldor. See Lba^hen Jo-ldor. 

Jo-mal, a governor of Hem-baba 180, 182, 184, 186 

Jo-mO’-Spyan-foig-ma, a treasure-keeper of ZaAs-dkar 166 
Joanm, Mr. Johnson, a If anr of Ladakh 140-1, 1 16, 146-7 
Jn-Bnam-rgyal, a chief of Bar-hbog. 220 

Joieph Tshe-brtan, a schoolmaster and evangelist 148, 163, 

227, 228, 236 

Jngfat, a dynasty in Kashmir 277 

Jnaed Shah. See Snlian Joned Shall. 


K 


Kft-linuMiluui<i«hod. Sm 


K».elm-<p«lHdiab, or Ko-oku-ban-ohuA, a 

vibira 86 

gee 


• flower 

e 67 

K^M. See Blu),>Uaa 

268 sqq., 264 

UUte. See ChiflKi. Ti4«. 


KfllMBMiyan people of Mkhar-mafl . 

. 88 

Sfl.]aBHnul. a Unig of On-ge . 

. 168 

SaU. a river in Knmaon 

. 268 

XaliMHfirlkv*' ^ Dpaf-bMu-liA. 


EiWgi*- SeeDgt>ba. 


BmmMhIIU. a teacher. 

87, 88 

SMatt^ar — Xing. eommi$$i<mtr 

68, 146 


K — coufd. 

PA6B 

Kam-nSt ' cambric ' . .46, 146 

Kanakawnn* See Qgm mdos nan, 
yanakamnni. See Qaer^hnb. 

KiSiTi, a district in the Panjab 204-41 

Ka-n^lnu a lamasery in ZaAs-dkar .... 166 

Xan-Ji» a village in Ladakh .... 166, 273 

Ka-nun (UrdA gdnftn), RanbIr-Sm*B law-book for 
Ladakh ....... 130, 141 

Kapila. SeeOaer-Aya* 

KapUapyaita, See Qroh-Uiycr-sacMky^ 

a native state in the Panjab 143 

Xap-taa » ^g. ^captain .... 66, 146 

Kapnrthala. See Kaphnrthala. 

Sbram 0ha&[d]» a chief of Ko-loA . 201, 209 

Kdrapda-vy^ha. See Za-ma-tog. 

Xar-bao. See Uar-in. 


B3iar, a place in Gu-ge .... 267 

Kar-dar ~ kdrddr, a Persian official title 141 , 143-4, 178 
Kafim-Baklllt a vioe-oommiasioner at Leh 146 

Xar-lad* a place in iSaAs-dkar .... 167 

Karma-iataka. See Las-brgya-pa. 

(or Gogra), a tributary of the Ganges . 267 

yarpika. See Rnapba-can. 

Ka-ra. See Dgar-ba. 

Ka^rog, a famous smith 881 

Ka-ni*tog, a king of ZaAs-dkar .... 162 

Kar-in, a place ....... 124 

yas-dkar, Kashgar, in Turkistan .... 87 

Kaahgar. See Kaa^kar and Kba-dkar. 

Xa-akra-bar. See Kaatawar* 


Kaihniir. See under yha-chn, XTiarckul, Ka-lir. 

KUitwir. See Kasta^tw. 

Ka*tir. See Kbapoha, Kba-chnL 138 

Kaatawar, or Kastrawar, a bill-state, now a province 
of the Kashmir State. Also spelt Ka-skra-bar, or 
Ktshtwir .... 120, 128, 138, 167, 267-8 

Ka-dna, a district north of Ladakh .... 86 

Xiiyapa. See Bod-gmA. 

or Khartaksha(-sho). See Kkhar-maA. 
KanMmbL See Bad«p»-la« 

Xa-lif Dr, Caylty, British Joint Commissioner . 146 

KalnBobah (probably Bkab-blon-che), a Muhammadan 

sect in Baltistan 185 

Xarta* or Kye-ris, in full Skye-ris, a town in Baltistan 

186, 191, 232, 236, 240, 27L 881 
Kba*bay » Urdo kj^bar ..... 266 

Kba-bapgCh or Khab-so, Tibetan officials ... 77 

Kha4vaf*^btf-pbn, a castle 85 

yba*bn<4a(-]o). See Kba-pn-hi. 

yiMMThfi or IUia-e[h]al, Kashmir, Ka4ir • 66, 62-8, 86, 89» 

108, 116-^17, 121-2, 124, 
138-46, 166-8, 168, 177, 
180, 184-6, 243, 260-6, 
261, 269, 273, 277 

KbA-ehaWi-la. SeeBdn-iMa. 

XhEHMbMa-rtaai ipot of the Kashmir pass M 

ITia nhi miattfl r — ^-7 ,148 

HMhaWal fins Wy Om 

* personal anthority * T . . 180 

ybi-fflrar, ox Khab-gar, Kaahgar in Gbltxal • lOi 

Sae Khiik884n» 

■kill » auMU* fM 
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K — confd. K — tiintd. 

PAGE I PAGE 

KhlhlMlN(«tM), paUboe and village on the Indus Kbri-ThOg-ria^UlOi-btnnt a king of Tibet 81 

06, 186, 223, 226, 245, 260-1, 274 Khro-gftfr-liUi, or Khrom fter, Bhtiku^l, a goddess 83, 213 

Klial<r)t| a legendary ancestor .... 66 Kliroilt»g8-gir»bJ8P*BM4 probably Ladakh 66 

FflirrTT. a Tibetan tribe (Khams T) . 156. 160-1 B3iroai*kh[r]n, a title of Tibetan governors 77 

Whmamm^ Bastem Tibet 121, 160 Kfarom-ftir. See KhtO-t6«-nuu 

Khia* seventh chief of Si-dkar . . * . 102 Kblib>y81l, a place . .168 

a mosque 277 Kllii]6'4no-fiag->pn» or KhyuA-dpal-ldan-gnib, a Tibetan 

Kh8A'ifW^[rtw], the castle of Ko-loA . 210 n., 260 general 03 

a place in Baltistan (near Keris ?) 240 Kha^nu* Kunawar 126 

KhlA-llag^ a house at Dpe-thub .... 227 Khu-«teip^ a Tibetan family 77 

Xhn-9o4o. See Khn-vn-ln. Khn-tghar, or Qu-sur, a Dard village in Baltistan 96, 271 

Kha-pn-tat or Kha-bphu-loo, Kha-budn, Kha-pul, Khjlb-bloo* Vi«6u 234 

BJia-bu-lo, Kha-po-lo, Khopalu, a town and chief « Khyi-rag, a lama in ZaAs-dkar .169 

tainahip in Baltiatan . . 113, 136, 186, 180-00, 231, Kbyi-inA, a clan at StoA^ade 166 

234, 238-40, 243, 264 UumA-dl^-ldaii-cnib. See KhllA-mo-finc*pa. 

Khttr-gnl (TrLi&la), a god 64 KtayoA-pO, a Tibetan governor .... 77 

Xhir-ti » Urd& ihorch 265 KL See Skyid. 

KhnMnnr» a cattle ...... 03 Bl-la, or Kyi-la (UrdA qila), a fort at Leh 130, 133. 

lln[r]-liaf, a vaUey 100 136-7. 184 sqq., 262, 265 

Khiftikihii, Chtf-dng-in, Katakohnnd, 8kai*4tif-fo« KiBah (Qila), a fort at Skar-ido 184, 185 

See Xkbar-maA. Klnp-khab « UrdA kam^vdb 123. 13L 137. 143. 140 

Ifha ml. a village, perhaps in Pu-rig 232 Kinnaras. See ]Ib>bain-6L 

wiiataVAliaw n BtlkhsT-maA ..... 264 Kipno, a village near Dras ..... 180 

Kha-ton » UrdA kkAlUn 106. 110. 120-3. 126. 146 Kirpa-B6m* a Dew&n 140 

|]ia4llS-bia(UrdAKb4tamband),apalaoeatLeh 126-7,280 Ela-COA» or Klu-koA, a hero 86 

ITia-tTin-tihir-TiAj a queen of Ladakh 123 Klu-b^um-dkar-po, a Bon-po book .... 70 

Kha*ja •» UrdA khiydl 62. 146 Klu-bf^m-^us-pahfi-iHin^pOp a Bon po book 80 


Khob-intliab-bkliob. barbarians, perhaps the Tibetans 66 Khl-*koA. See Kln-giMii. 

Khotah-ltlwiBiah, a Dogra officer, a IfosCr 257 KlllA[f]-fy 0 f*ma 9 a valley near the PaA-ko A lake 136 

Khofll-bll* a village in Baltistan .... 230 Khi-rg:^ N&gar&ja, name of the descendants of 

fifth chief of Si-dkar 102 Tho-tho-ri-loA-btsan 80 

KInpiln. See Khippa-ln. Xo]Elll[d ]9 the residence of Wall ]U>4n of Turkistan 204 

BhO-taa. See LL Ko-kllli « UrdA kopM 219, 266 

KlnlHdniA>41mb«ni, a famous ooat*of-mai] 101 a village in BaAg&l. See also Ko-loA • 202-3 

BhnhbknUL a lamasery ..... 108 KoU twenty-sixth chief of Si-dkar . 192 

■hia ddm-kllillt an ancestor of the chiefs of Sod 177 Bo-loA« or Kolang, a chieftainship in Lahul 196 sqq., 201-4, 

Sm-WK a smith (?) (bgar » rogar) . 168 207, 209-10, 218, 223, 250 

XIbmio. a legendary ancestor .... 66 KoA-Jo, a queen of Tibet .... 83, 218 

XteMfii a chieftain in ZaAs-dkar .... 160 XoA^ » Eng* council .... 140, 146 

BKipbAOB-fldt a district 86 XAppOlIt C. F., Die ReUgion des Bvddha 117 

a hero 85 XAfOd, Osoma, a Hungarian traveller 1, 162 

BuMkm4if-frai»^ a king of Rt«i-bimA 171, 281 Koin. See Mdzod, ' 

Khri^Bhll iii Itoigi [P8]"te8lf * prince of Wostem a kingdom 74, 76 

Tibet 93, 168 Xoi-glirlL a village on the Sutlej .... 266 

BaHirtliP bknm gdngl, a castle . ... 82 Kothl(UftlA) .... 207,200,219,220 

SM4l|IBt * king of Tibet 81 Xhl-kllf^daiMbin, a place* in Turkestan ... 86 

¥lMi ktilllL a queen el Tibet .... 83, 213 Krft-knHBkhtr, a castle at Kug-4o .... 174 

XM-QpiMdii a king of BsaA-la 164-6 Xnkneduuida. See Skhcir-b8-blic* 

XbcMpoOt probably a synonym of Khri-igyal, the Krena-bii, a village in Pu-rig 261 

ehlef of GMam and Pu-rig 273 Xir4*kil, a mythological king 70 


Khrt4Elnfl*4io» See UuhOlMtt XhcidrtMgpdde. Krimniunm. See lUoe^iiEE. 

IMHMt * ^ «... 274 Xro*klQ-BlldMBr, a castle at Kug-4o . .174 

Urt T4e ktwif krton mm a king Tibet 86 Ibholtriym. SeeBJe-rigs. 

XkH A prlnoe of ZaAs-dkar. 167 Kokifii SliAiit the Mongol emperor . . . 97 

n HHgp il identical with Khri-Soltan . 273 Ka-fi. SeeChl-ft- 


IMFCiMb A vlhimilifiBiA-boa .... 86 Kiif4o» a oAsUe ^ the Gig-ten chiefs .173-5 

Klgl ilH [lrtrh8r]» the peleoe of Khii-rtse If 1-8 IkdlShMi twenty-first oUef of ft-dk^ . . 102 

Hn-fTT'* *‘*^*‘1 A king of Tlbot ... 81 Botfi» or NuA-ti, or Ku-su 202, 206, 214, 7J8, 220, 221-3 

BaMRMioMMBh A kia^ - « • 86 BgaUMMl* An Indian district, south of Oo-gt .207-6 

lllri M tgl Wlln], thf irhtif trf rimr nttr 118, m. lao. Kmbat^ a llaid village in Baltistan . 271 

lit " 6 , 876-4 BHBA-n. an Tadisn teacher ... .86 
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PAGE 

Kn-mi, a vtlJage in ZaAs-dkar * • • • . 166 

Ki|ppili«daii (Eng. commandarht), a DiiiitAry tiilo among 
the Bogras ..... 136, ato.» 1^ 

Xmigwar, or Khu-nn, a provinoe nf the Baahahr State 276 
Kon-gttgMliOi-liTiHmaA-lMk a famous Qbnig^pa lama 123-^ 
^ queen of I..adakh 120, 122 

Samantabbadra .... SI 

4 |i |l^n, tenth ohief of Ke-ris 191 

Ko<-rii, a village in Baltistan, perhaps a miatake for 
Kii ro. 

Xvkor. t>ee Soltgn Kqrkor. 

Kll«ro, a castle in Baltistan 240 

Ka*ro-waoli, the district of the villages Ku-ro and Wall 240 
Xii«nii. See Xnnawgr. 

Ko-sq, Bunan for Kulu . .... 222 

Xyar«*kyar, a village or district in Tibet .110 

gye»[gjlan»fmkliar], a viliagrin Lahul 216, 218, 210,222-3 
Kye-rii. See KerU, 

K 3 ri*>bar, a \ illage in Sp 3 'i-tt ..... 276 

K]ri*fU, or Kvihu, a gorge .124 

Kfi-fa*QiS9i-riS^mo, a mani wall at Leh . .124 

Kyi-la. See Ki-la. 

Kfor, a village in Lahul .... .222-3 


Itgdfdjdkb. Bee lia-dvagi. 

IdM^TSgt (Lad[d}&y}), Ma6-yul, Mar-yul. The central 
parts of the Western Tibetan kingdom 106-10, 113-26, 

127-37, 138-45, 164, 180, 
186, 191, 193, 203-4, 222, 
224, 226, 233-4, 238-40, 
243, 260-6, 267-69, 273-5 
La-dvggS-Stod, Upper Ladakh 03, 96, 109, 121, 135, 226-7, 

240 

Ls-gSA- BskM-Tal. 

ligg-olia]i, a Sbalti king 281 

La-bdar, a village on the frontier between ZaAs-dkar 
and Ladakh ....... 260 

Lllml. See also Dkar^a .... 105-224 

Lake. See Lok. 

Lakpat Bai, a Dogra officer .... 262, 269 

Lil Ohaild, a prince of Ko loA .... 201, 210 

Lalita-viakira. See Rgya-cher-rol-pa. 

Liklud-biU-mo, or LhaduA-tshil-mo, a valley . 128, 232 

Lamaynra. See GFod^drafL 

» Engl, nu/mbor 807 

La-dag, a lake 280 

Lad-dkar-rtae, or LaA^mkbar-rtse, J.AA-gar«rtse (B.B. 
Langkarohu), a village near Bkar-rtee 128, 251, 268v9 

P., hhaaa 107 

T^AgiriKiim, Lid-giMte. See Lad-dkttMrtoi. 
Lai^-har-giega-pa, the Labkdvaidra, a book , 09 

Lad-nkhar-ftw. See Lad^^kar^. 

Liaa. SeeLlupaa. 

ImM’brgya-pa^ tka jrerma-Mada, a book ... 86 

I^paa-maadfii* a narobant from Kastrawar 188 

Laite, Barthold, ifber ain NfratiicAe# GuehkkUwarb 

dor Bonpa . 78, 80, 88 

„ ,, JClu^ibum^idus-paii-aimi-po . 

„ Bta SdkngidMt dor Banpa .80 

„ Rcfman Htm tfOilt a f la a Kdni0in , «88 


PAGE 

Leafi-mkiiar* a castle in Gnn-de (Gu-ge) . 800, 818» 881 

Laaga^liasrif a hill at Lha'^sa . ■ • • • 88 

lifia Wi, or Loe*hbre. or Leem-bbre, Leeia*b8K^ * 
Tillage OIK the Indus . 109, 118, 186*6, 141, 864, 881 


lioa^llia. SeeLea-bda. 

LoaaHlbfe, Loam»|N8e* See Lea Ida. 

Leai-dnh a village in Lahul 818 

Ldit a dynastic name 166-^, 878 

Lde4itio]i-iBi<m. See 14a gtang iwignn 

Lde-eliaii, a title ....... ISf 

(Lda}-dpol-bUlQi^btaili, a king of Ladakh 98, 168 

[Lde-}iiaiig-miOll* or Bde-gteug*i&gon, or Lde-btsun- 
mgon, 6rst king of Zads^dkar 94, 164, 168 

Ldo48mt one of the eight Sabi-lde kings ... 80 

TidiHnehog-dkar-pft, a district, probably identical 
with Bde-mohog. ...... 94 

Lde-pbrog-gliaill-gllld-bt^^ one of the eight Sabi-Ide 

kings 80 

Lde-rgpal-po-blmif one of the eight 8abi-lde kings . 80 

LdlHnol<*po» one of the eight Sabi-lde kings 80 

Ldod-me-ftag, a tribe of ' Inner Dwaifs ' . .86 

Ldod-pO-€ha-[3roda-ta T], a caate of ministere 66 

Ldod-lil-oliail, a name of eighteen clans ... 66 

LdO-lOft a ohief of Sod 177 


LdKBMg, identical with Nub>ra, a provinoe of 
Ladakh .113, 186, 128, 180, 1S6» 

139, 147, 232, 236, 838-40, 
260-1, 254, 274 

U. Seefial. 

Le-Adun {Lan>bdun f), a book 118 

Laf-maii-DM. See fadihmaii^ndi. 

LagP^par-mbfi] baad, Suprabuddha, IMyd's father 74 
Laga-agira, a meseenger from Co-ro .... 86 

Lags-akyod, Surakeita ( » Suiita 7) . .70 

Ltb(L4), SeeTOfCHoM. 

Lak, Colonel Lake, Brituh Joint Commissioner . 804 

Ltidmiail-Bia (Leg-man-Bas), a Nawib of Kaabmir 148-8 
LiO, second ohief of Keria ..... 191 

Uia-bdag TUie-ild-atoba-rcrai» or LhagB*tabe.rid«stoba- 
rgyas, or Bslab-bdag, etc,, I.fadakhi quartermaster 136-7 

LhiHtead, a place in I«ahul 818 

Lha-btaan-rdo-rle, the deity of the Mkhar-rdaod paee. 146 
Lkdb-tae, a place in ZaAs-dkar .... 158 

Lha-chap, Mah&deva, a title of many Tibetan kings 

94, 188, etc. 

TJta-ehen Bda-legs-nuun-ffpil, a king of Ladakh . 116^ 

117, 848, 888 

Tihd Alien BdaHtood-ipagMfgyaL a king <rf T^akh 118-80» 

888,874 

tibarohan Bbii gant a king of Ladakh MIt 

I LhiHOhid Bha-an, a king of Ladakh .108 

55 SuA^i^ **. ! 5 

Tilw nhw mn fft - M-ni irf I iiliMi . . . m 

tl w o lmi Pwi H flM W . or 
• Un, of WMtMn Tifeot . S4-«, IM, m 

nhwi flTBii tlwi Mr. > kiag ct LodoMt . Mi 

fS l tim Fun n i S lW ■ Hn| nf Tiitith 

JM "‘-rr ri r •-•-ir . m 

f4l»Hffwni yiHfpSi . 4t 

UmhIiih Id, a*. » W— . . . «r 

» ua, oi m 
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TitMHshin Llia^dbaA-niaiii-rgyal, a king of Ladakh 102 
TiiMHtliwi Ml^teyur WM^tetaa^niftiiMcml, a king of 

Ladakh 123-4 

Lha«chap Vag^liig, a king of Ladakh 90» 274 

lihgi^him fti*ma^niaBl-ff3rftl* a king of Ladakh 1 13-20, 226, 

242, 262, 276 

Lh^-dm Bgral-ba^-eheiL a king t>f Ladakh 

(Kaahmir ?) 38, 277-3 

TitMHilm Rf]^*po. a king of Ladakh ... 95 

l ihg Hi h a n fiei-rgb, a king of Ladakh .... 08 

Un-ohan TUie-db8A««llgU-rf2aL a king of Ladakh 103, 106, 

109, 196, 214, 220 

Tibif^ehm *T7tP8l8t a king of Ladakh 96, 105 

Lhft-dbaA-rnam-rinral. Sae Lha-ohoD Llia*dba6-niaiii- 

rmL 

lilMg9»iabe-ri6-ftoba-rmi* See Llia*bdag Mie-ria*- 


■tobi-rgyM. 

]jlia«gya«dkar-po. a famous turquoise 101 

Lha-gja-tiod-ldan, a famous turquoise .101 

Lto'llbrog, a Dard colony near Mdafa 272 

Iiha)|i«ltu^-pa, a valley in Zahs*dkar 168 

Xdut-Sod-gMl. See 9od«fsal. 

Llu^khafi-ggaiii-rtaegs, a temple at Leh ... 99 

Lha-khrab-dkar-po, a famous coat-of-mail .101 

Lha-ldOi a king of Gu<go 169 

XdiarluA, a valley or district .83,91,92 

Lha-lad-tddl-iiio. See La*luAf-Ml«mo. 

Lha-mHErod^bdun, the seven towns of the divine men 66 
Lba-mo-oaii, a castle at Hem^babs .... 180 

Lka^^fyaL a king of Ladakh 79 

Lha^rgya-ri, a district 126 

Lha-ri. See Yw^pabi'^Lba^ 

Lha-ri^ll» a river on the frontier of Spyi-ti 110 

Lha-fi'^gyed-llitho, a mountain in Tibet ... 77 

LIUHTle. a prince of Tibet 89 

Xika-rtse, a house at Mu -ne ..... 169 

Lhai. See Biei. 


Tiha^a (Urdu L&sa), the capital of Tibet 83, 9J, 103, 105, 

108, 116-18, 122, 109, 204, 
250, 267-9 


Lha-^a, a clan in ZaAs^dkar 156 

lihaHib^ Devadatta, a hero 74 

Uba-kig, Divaukasa (T), a Yaksha .... 69 

Xihirtho-tho-riHfkmi-blal, a king of Tibet ... 81 

Xilio«bo. See Blo-bo. 


Lho-blkniCi BhOtin 

lilKHllUHdad* or Lho>mon4hah, I.K>manthang 
Nepal. 

Itaii-grab, a prince of Tibet .... 
U. a country, Khotai^, or Kunawar 

Id, a town in Kunawar 

LMfin. a Brahman 

IMiavi. Seeld-laadgL 
Idi^ia, a village on the Indus. 

iMBft. See Sln*bkhfil. 

IdBI^ See ldA-tL 

fdda aflid, a village in Za6e>dkar 

ldA4i (Lingtl), a oampiiig ^voond in Ka*4od 

Id taa Ifl, liochavii an Indian family 

Lo ahan, a title of king J^khor-ra of Oii*je 

|iai*iiK«dad-atl« one of the ptehietoriQ Buddhas 

Ma-praj^pti, See 


. 116 
in 

89 
.89-90 
. 276 
. 82-3 

. 186 


. 103 
202,223 

64 

. 160 
. 70 


I 


L — contd. 

PAOB 

Lomanthang* See Ltunmo-edad. 

Longiiaftt Dr. T. 0., a traveller 138 

Lo-phyag, the biennial embassy from La-dvags to 

Lha-sa 116, 137, 250, 264 

Lof-loht probably a nickname of the king of 

llisa>brah 110, 112 

Lower Ladakh. See 8iiiad«nuuiii and [Q]iaa. 

Ltag-baad, or Stag-bsah, a hero .... 86 

Lte*ba» or Te*ba, Ote-ya, a village in Ladakh 102, 238, 261, 

266 


Lte-b»40d, a gorge near Leh 113 

LtMub-mkhan-llallg, the forefather of the Cig-tan 


chiefs ...... 

173-4 

Loi-etoba-gier-thnb, a mythological king . 

70 

M 

Ma^bad, the Manasarowar Lake 

76. 207 

Ma-oa-Sid, a J)ogra officer 

. 136 

Ma-di-na-Sa, a Dogra officer 

. 253 

Ma-droe, Anavatapta, a N4ga king, name 

of the 


Manasarowar Lake ...... 87 

Ma-gar-ia (Makra«a), the capital of Kulu 213-4 

Ma^ha, an Indian kingdom . 67, 74 

Ma-gu-ta. See Xagadha. 

Mag^mnd-mUiaD, a chief of [S]kye-ris 232 

Mag-na, a Dogra Th6n&d4r 130, 135, 137, 180, 147 

Mag-ram-beg, probably identical with Sbag-ram-bhig, 
a chief of Sod ...... 177, 232 

Blabiiaya. See Egyal-byed-oheiP-po. 

Mahimiyh. See 8i^-bphiul»oben*mo. 

Mahdpadina. See Padma^elieD-po. 

Mahar 0ban[d], or Mih[a]r Cband, a chief oi KodoO 201-2, 


210 

Mahiaammata. See Vad-bkur. 

Mab-dl-kbin, a chief of Sod 177 

Xu-he UrdQ inahUha 56, 146 

Mahmad AhKhan, a chief of Kha^pu-lu . 189 

Xah^ad Sol-tan Khan, a chief of Sod .177 

Mahmud. See Sultan Mahmud. 

Mahomed AIL eleventh chief of Parkuda . .191 

Mahomed All sixth chief of RoO-mdo .194 

Midiomed Shah. See Mohamed Shah. 


Maitreya. See Byami-pa, Bgyal-ba*Byama-paB and 
Biig-rten-brtan-bdag. 

Maitreya-dharma-cakra. See ByatM-pa-choc^kyi^iJchordo, 
Ma-kikra-phad, or Bada Sahib, William Moorcroft 

146, 182, 227, 242, 269 


Makhin, eighth chief of Si-dkar .... 102 

Makpon-l-Sbang^Bong, a place in Baltistan, east of 
Ron^mdo 194 n. 

Makraia. SeeMa-gar-M. 

Ma-Ug, leader of the Kashmir embassy to Ladakh 250 
MaBg Saltaa, a chief of Sod 177 


Malik (Bas, GhasiU, etc.). See Sultan Mahk (Bax, etc.). 


Ma-li-ya-mklian, a chief of Cig-un . .174 

Mal-mal » Urdft malmd 146 

Mn-mt Snl-tan, a Wu^r of Si-dkar, perhaps identical 
with Mohamed Khan of Si dkar . 288-9 

Ma-mnSa-phar-mkhan. See Zulur Khan. 
IbHDObi^nmilhigriba, a famous coat of mail 101 

BbHm Urdu mhn .... 120, 141, 140 
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IfiiiAMuroPttraLftke. See Xa-lMUb, Xa-phAm, 

CNl6f-llltlllO 76, 87, 86, 867 

■anaifin. Sec ZU-chin. 

M«6-Unn, XahA-taminata. See 
Ilapfa. See Kan^lidre* 

local deitiee of the Dardi 272 

Xaa-di. See Za-lior. 

Mindhlty. See Aa-U-lai-nii. 
lfiil«dri » Urdu mandir. 

Kandrl, the Hindu temple at Jammu 
a Ladakhi general 
Xan-ga-Ul-lde, a king of Bzaii-la 

Mafk-gaLSiA'i garden in Ladakh 
duuid. a prince of Ko JoA 
MaA-gal-SiA, Bant! R&m's son 
Man-midre, or Mande, a district east of Wardwan 
Xapi-dgoii-pAt the lamasery of Ti>nan 


6rst king on earth 
XsAHTfSTO* a village in Gsam . 

Hill 8iAg]^ n king of KulQ 
XaAHQiro, s village on the Indus 
XaA-groA-maA*btian, a king of Tibet 
Man-fa, a prince of Bar-bbog , 

Xantar., See Sultan Bag Xantar. 

XaA-thaA, a Bdani wall . 109, 124, 169 

Xte"tbffO-khar, a Dard village in Baltistan 271 

Mtann. Seeaiad. 

XUk-ynl, Central Ladakh 113, 119, 168, 288 

Xa-pham. See Xanaiarovara Lake. 

XIra. SeeBdud. 

Xar-glid, a village in ZaAs-dkai 
Xarfbaii, Sir John .... 

Xar-tbad. a distriot in ZaAs-dkar 
XaroC Vaniitt. See Uoa-crab-bftan-lidBbi 
MarwaOi a village in Baltistan 
Xan^ Dr. Karl, a Moravian missionary 


translator 

Xar-Tnl, the Western Tibetan kingdom 


Xav-yooL a mountain *pass 
Xu^lU » UrdA masjid . 
Xamy, Col. C. F., Ckirft . . . 
Xa-du-ra « UrdA moihhikr 
Xlari. See Sspn-lN^Unil-nuu 
Xdbod-rtail, oborten or Mpa 


167-8 
228, 230 
167-9 
. 261 
. 206 
and 

2-16, 93-187 
08-4, 98, 106, 118, 
167, 160 
110, 118 
68, 146 

of tht Panjob 196, 206, 281 

46, 146 


114, 121, 124, lie, 160, 
218, 274 

lldiOf-[il}HqTCl-[ikn]t spiritual name of Prinee 
Tshe-dbaA-Rab-brtan-mam^igyal 126, 120 

Xdalh a Dard village on the Indus . 270-8 

Xde, HUra, part of the Tripi$aka . . . • 88 

Xd0t4iag, Krifpavarpa, a priest .... 72 

, Chandaka, BuddKa*f eharioteer 74 


143. 146 
. 143 

. 268 
164-6 
180, 142 
201 . 210 
139, 144-7 
126, 127 
. 218 

Xapi-rid-mo, a mapi-wall at Leh .118 

Xanl-wall 113-14, 276 

Xa-pi-thad 109, 124 

Xa-pi-thad-akor . . 119, 169 

Xanji, a village in the Su-ru valley .... 268 

XafUn-ghofa. See Blam-dbyada. 

XaAJu-irL See Q3ain«dpal and Znr-phud-ld^pa. 
Xam>ldia-babl« a combination of the local names 
Mande and Wardwan ...... 127 

Xid-poa-bknr-ba, or Man-bkur, Mah&<sammata, the 

67-8, 72, 76, 77 
122-3, 273 
202-3, 220 
130, 148-4 
84 

. 220 


M — condf. 

PAGE 

» C&ramant 70 

» earn 70, 72 

^ CAmnanda 70 

» Otruka 70, 72 

Afdtod n KoSa. See Jinon-pa^>mdtod. . 63, 68 

, a house at Dpal-bdum .... 160 

a yak and oow hybrid .... 96. 188 

Vda8-ldiyiid-rog-po,aheidof Mdto(r) . .168 

Xididni Buddhti. See Snum-bla. 

Medicine Guru Boddhaa, list of their names 92 

Xahndl Ghailll, tpnth chief of Kha-pu-hi 189 

fieimdi Ibrahim, eleventh chief of Kha-pu-lu 169 

Xahndi Hiidcr Sha^h, twelfth chief of Kha-puJu 189 
MihndlXir. See gnltan Xehndi Xlr. 

Ma-khri-btaan-po, one of the seven Khri kings . 78 

Xe-lftNhh-glOg-po» a brook in Zads-dkar . 167, 169 

Xfhftagi or Mi-ftag, or Mo-flag, a province of Tibet 77, 279 

Mdn-gl^ silk gauze Ill 

Xnn ear, or Smon-taher, a village .116 

Xen-dat, silk gauze Ill 

Xa«rlog, the Chenab valley in Lahul 222-8 

XS'^ii, a village in Ladakh 109 

a, mount. See Ri-nb. 

) a prehistoric king .... 70 

Xaa-dad. a lake in Blo-bo, probably identical with 
Ohu-la-me-bbar ....... 248 

Meta, probably UrdA Mehtar, a hereditary village 
officer, a title among the Dogras . 189, 146, etc. 

MM, fat-MA. a«e im-m. 

Mt-totHPiat^Wiil • mythologioM town ... 66 

M|IHilMB<4llMlOd4tMI 676 

Mco-^flUli mythologiokl boing, with miIbwI heMla 66 
MgO>iMI. ‘ black head*,’ the Tibctana, or men in 

gononl 77 

M|W'4pM.Uii a king of BaaAda 164-6 

MgoaJdlhA. a temple at Leh ..... 106 

HlOB-po. See B6W> 

ISfOiHHh or Aohu Ganpu, ’A-jo>Mgon*po, a nobleman 161-6. 

167. 661 

Hgoa.po-n m imy 6 1» a obiaf of Nnb*ra 674 

the 100,000 aongs of Mi-la-ma-pa . . 110 

the Muhammadan pro^et .... 146 

Ml, ndhu Mag, a Dogra oOloer .664 

Mtonltit,. 8eeMi'9»4io4k 
ICRMMaf. SeaMi^im-fMlA. 

WaTOte. SeaMh9»4ie4,. 

Ml, Vttm Mag. , prince of Junmn mad Kwhaiir . 666 
MMiffci 1,1,, a gnida through Zafta-dkar . 661 

j a Tibetan atawud .... 164 
,, Mini Haidwr, Mw MnghM hiTadw ol 

166, 161. 676 

Mi6«Mi a chlel of Sod . . 177 

I a Mkh gorwBor df Kaahmlt . . 661 

m Sinaai, ...... 66 
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M — run til: 

PAOX 

MMinUmiib 14 I 

Mlr-M (Pmi*n), n title meaning semUry 127^ UO, etc. i 
HnMI"AckiP'B0ii councillor of Partip 8\fi 145 | 

Beg, eighth chief of Keris . 191 ! 

IBhidir. See MtMi^ar« 

i Hjfter (Haidar), a prince of Baltietan .186; 

Mir-akXa-Ml-Beg. a Dogra general 127, 257 

Wmi Iii1hin«glian> See MigHHHkdtan^KhaD. 
MiH(lqrod-ldo-rie, Akiobbya vajra . .83 

Aruci 70 

■ifly a title. See alao Ilia. 

,1 -B Urd5 mipdn . .50, 52, 146 | 

Mag-Ha, a thlnAdir 133 | 

DM-gn] Ha-rdab-Si^ a Dogra general . 127-8 | 

Ml-farn], Mihail, a title uied among the Dogra^ in ! 

addreuing an aged reipectable pereon . 127, etc. 

Ifi-gMO-ta, or Mia Tota, or Mian Tnta, a Dogra i 

general 127, 257, 263 | 

Ml-yas-tih, a Dogra general 187 { 

Mt-ja-Ba-no, a Dogra officer 136 

W-8a*>re-8a-^ or [Blia] Rai Sing, or Mi-5a-re-ya sih, 

a Dogra officer «... 255. 257, 203, 268 , 

MUiab*hdnr-inkhar, a oaatle in Sod 177 

|||dliah-bfro-))dll-baW*CIUW* ' meeting-plaoe of the 

fairiec,' an epithet of Lahul and ZaAs-dkar • . 156 ; 

MUiah-hfHl-ri, a hill near Sod .... 232 | 

Mkhan «« Kh&n 175 

Mkhan-alob-idg-pa, an epithet of the prient hing 

Ye.iieibod 169 I 

Mkhar-lm, a village in Pu-rig . 110, 113, 251, 200 

Mkhar-[m]daha, or [D^kor-sdan, a village in Lahul 218, i 

219, 222 ; 

Mkliat^4iliar, a village in Weitem Tibet ... 93 

{Mlkhar-maA, or Khartak^ho, Gar-dag-4a, Skar-itag-4a, 
Katakohund, a town in Parkuda 131, 184-0, 233, 239, 264 ' 

Mkhar-rdaoh, a village and mountain-paw 145 

Mkhar-inah-pa, a caitle or house at Gyi-ohar . . 100 | 

Mkhaa-dmaa-obem-po, a counsellor .... 156 | 

Mkhjtn-fab, a No-no of Spyi-ti .... 275 | 

Mdab-dbad-dpal-lda. See Bag-dbad-dpal-lde. j 

Mhalhfkb originally the Western Tibetan empire ; at 

present the diftriots east of Ladakh 01-4, 168-9 i 

Mhathrig-akor-flilili, the Western Tibetan kingdom 93, 101, | 

113, 116-17, 13.3, 266, 278 • 

Mftdn-dfibHttA, one of the heavens 214 

Mnon-pa e Abkidharma 88 ; 

Miknn*pafi%-mdzodt Ahhidharma-kcia, a Buddhist 

philosophical work ... . 04 ' 

la-Bdr, perhaps the Mughal empire . 140, 142 

imsd All HHai, or Mtthammed All, or All 
Mohammed, a prince of Baltistan 186, 263, 268 

UDSd Shah, or Mahomed Shah, or Muhammad 
Shah, a prince of Baltistan . .186, 193, 263-5 | 

Mohammsd Khan, twenty-fifth chief of Si-dkar 192, 241 
Hsocob. See lof-po. 

Mon-M, Indian monnUifi tribe«,aouteinTib«t 90, 100, ISO 
tlM Mon of Olo sis-i { 

HoAw . Soe Ht-flac. 

lloaMr waunu^ M., Buidkitm 100, 104, 110, U1 , 

■oONNaWlOlMD. SooSMafcMbmdai HniilMM | 
„ STrowif i% tio Mimaki* 

Provituts .... 117, IM, lt», ip. lot, fS7 


M — conftl. 

PAOE 

Mora TUai. Ser IMoi-gnb-bitaii>||dain. 

M&tlKim. SeeSnU-Bto. 

MflcUala. See Bi.dTWHDif>4aii. 

HriolU. SeePadnabi-rta-Ioc. 
lIth»)}«l|khob>pa, ‘barboriati ’ (^) 65,71 

Htlt»b-[nl], or Tha, lit. ffontier statos,m the sense of 
India . 116,120-1,205,250 

Mtiko^lih, a temple and village in C<u-ge . 99, 105 

[M}tho-rtss-inkhar, a castle in Baltistan (Kha-pu-lu 7) 1 13, 

234-5, 240 

Mtha-itobs-dbad^po. the god Indra . 63 

[M]tsho-mo-ri-ri, a lake in Kub-no .... 275 

Mn‘MI(Urdri) 204 

Mncilinda. See Btah-baoh. 

Ma«dnb « Arab. mUjih 207 

Mughal Emperor of or Pa*ra. Pad cha. See 

Sa*hJ61lt Aurangzeb 110, 187, 240, 274 


Mohammed AIL See Mohamed All [Khan]. 

Muhammad Amin Waist, a Sayyid in Kashmir . 277 
Mohammed Shah. See Mohamed Shah. 
ifniiamiwail ShlK 'All fnitii, a regent of Kha-pu-lu . 190 

Mu-khrl-btsan-po, one of the seven Khri kings . 78 

Mu-khriobtsan-po, a king of Tibet .... 88 

Mp-khynd-hdsiii, Nimlndhara, a mountain 66 

Mn-khyud-mtha^yas, Anantaneml, a king of Ujjayint 74 

Mokt&pl^ king of Kashmir 86 

Mul-be. SeeMol-bhe. 

Mol*bhe, or Mul-bbyo, Mul-be, hlulbil, Dhul-bbye, a 


village in Pu-rig 120, 122, 128, 193. 226-7, 259-60. 273 
Mul-bil. SeeMol-bhe. 

Mol-hbye. See Mul-hhe. 

MiUler, Herbert, Tibttin seiner gesckichtlichen Entwick- 


lung ........ 78, 84, 85 

Mom-mo, a mythological forefather of the Dards 271-2 
Mon in Tibetan names ...... IBl 

Mo-ne, a lamasery in Zans-dkar .159 

Mon-4l(Mun8hi),anArabio title of secretaries 141, 140, etc. 
Muiad-jo, a Sbal-ti chief ..... 239 

Murad Khan, seventh chief of BoA-mdo 194, 239, 241 
Murad Khan. See Sultan Murad [Khan]. 

Mu-iol-man, the Muhammadans .145 

Mo-til-mkhail, a chief of Pu-rig .... 232 

Moti-Sid, a rAj& of Pfinch . 1 10, 148 

Mya-dan-med, Atoka, a Buddhist emperor .109 

Myod-pa, a house at Kyor .... 222-8 

Myor^la or SAuA-la, a village on the Indus 136, 251 

Myur-lha, a servant of Diios-grub-bstan-bdain . .128 


las, a weight ' 

IWf,d*l»», a king of Gu-ge 

Ifiga, a kind of mythical being . . . ■ 

HAgim. a pargaria in Kashmir . . , . 

ligarAdia, a king of Gu-ge 

biadi * warden of Hemis , 
taEcl-dhad-dpal-lde, or Mnab-dbaA-dpal-lde, a prince 

of 

lag^bndHmam'^gyal, ^ prince of Ladakh 
bteHtaA-Bun-rgral. • 

fag-lap-fnib-pa, a deity (mgon-po) of the Mona of Olo 
fa|4ttf . See Lha-ohen Vac-lug. 


116-17 
. 169 

68 
. 277 

. 169 

. 143 
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H— cofiW* 

PAes 

fi-Blft-pftl (pbfr-la), a chief of Ti nan 213» tl6 

See Lha-ehxni f 

ft-miHrifS, a prince of GuA'*raft 201*2, 200*10 

Vimindlym. See lla-kliyiid-bdiitt. 

ft-ilft-dbtO-mo, a queen of Ladakh 120, 225 

f i-mOSt a palace 92 

Vo-elRiO-Oa. See Mie-tta0^nMvtaa<«5m«r^ 
Vo-ehnO-Oo* a prince of Ladakh 250, 252 

Vog-fin » UrdQ nu^jida 255 

llo*kar « UrdO naukat .... 57, 146, 255 

HO-ini, or ifa-ma, a village on the Indue . 220 

a Tibetaif title of a nobleman or prince 123, etc. 
Vo-no Biod-iiailia, or Nono Sungnam, a Ladakhi 

nobleman 133-4, 267*8 

Mo-ao BrtiB-WEillt a Ladakhi nobleman . 238*40 

VO&o Ohogaa. See Vo-no OhaO-Ona. 

Vo-ao 0[h]aO-4kaB« or Nono Chogan, a chief of Ko-loA 

201-2, 209 

XO-ao DbtA-dtag* a Ladakhi general 239 

Xo-ao Doa^ldaa, a nobleman from Phyi-dbah . 133 

Xo-ao Phaa«tfb^. See Phna-tihogi. 
Xo-aoBt54agcriB*hlm*iii-hda5-biomi, a ministerof Slel 249 
Mono Snagaam. See Xo-ao Bood-naaif. 

Xor-bn-dpal-ldO» a prince of Zaiia>dkar .162 

Xoff-hn-nuuB-rgyal, a prince of Ladakh 106 

Xor-bdeia, wife of the governor of Glo 233*4 

Xor-bdlin-dhaAhnio, daughter^ of the governor of 
Glo, perhapa identical with Ki-ala.-dbaA-mo . 233, 235 

[lifol-ilQ^O-Plt a clan in the village of B 3 raA 156 

Xah-bt-gliA-ipyod, Paidnu-Ctodinlyi, the continent 

of the west 64, 66 

Xn-Ucab-bkra-ilf, a chief of Bar-hbog 289 

Xnb-ra, or Ldum*ra, a province of Western Tibet 09, 105, 

266, 274*5 

XaA-ti, the Tibetan name of Kulu . 96, 105, 125, 160, 224 
Xar Gbad. See Sultan Xur Ghad. 

Xpimo. See BIto-mo. 

0 

’0-don, a town in Turkestan, probably Urdum Padshah 


near Kashgar 87 

ftm . See THMhfUt-pa« 

*Ob-PO, a mountain-pass and district in ZaAs-dkar 158 
’O-rgpaa, or *U-rgyan, Udyina, a tribe and a eountry 85, 

86-7, 108, 156 

Qyman, Muhammad's fatherdn-law .... 185 

Otanta-pnrL See ’O-tratraHri. 

’O-taatra-rif Tibetan for Otanta-purl, a town . 16 


P 


viUagee hi 

Baltiitan (Kha-pudu) 240 

PgFga* the emperor. See SugliaL 

SeeBikla* 

fdMS, Seepi^ 

tid B B l f t ii f Ob MihipadBia, a khig of li^a^ 26 

Tdlais BigBfli t|2ii] Padmagambhava. See also 
V riran liilii 6 Baddhist teacher 86*7, 156, 218 
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F~-emld. 

PAOB 

MrinlU, * youth , 72 

*«*'*«-^f**-y^ ^ HiwiHlii.t hi. «m«y« ]26 

PadanamUiBni. 8 m PataA>))binti>ipiM. 

rafeo »• Urda pd'o ui, ue 

?Mll> ri wlrlwm. or Ps-ri>kh*, » chief of Ti>Mn . 213, 216 

r> 'Iffo mlrhiir, • cMtle «t Kng-to . .174 

Ml, m tomUy et Ko-toA 202 

M*[l}dtt. SmB^M. 

MMyl «= UrdQ pdlii 40, 146 | 

Mtafe, n I>»rd name of BalUttan .... 198 j 

pll|«|gli a Urdu palian, a regiment .... 135 { 

Hmilir, a town in Kashmir .... 139, 142 

HBotirMiiM. See Zv-plnidpUarpa. 

PaAndien, the head lama of Bkra4i8*lhun*po 108 

Pftlltob» part of Northern India 203, 205 

Piil^lBoA, lake. See XhiAi-gpog-ma. 

P»A»koA-phpag-rgya^pa, ot 8 jia1i(Dpaiiyakoii‘phyag‘ I 

rgya, a book 81. 279 | 

Pira» a title in Lahul 203 

PlflmtStdght a king of Kulu «... 210,218 | 

Psiga^a (Hindi) 207, 209, 277 | 

PMl-kfa8. See Pab-rl-mUiaiL j 

Pftrinr» E. H., AfancAu Relationa with Tibti . 78 j 

Paflmddft. See Pttkata. 

ParlmtA. or Parkud[da]. a Balti chieftainship 184-5, 191, 

233, 264, 271 ; 

P ia rtt h pOT, a town in Ladakh, founded by the Dogras 139 | 

Par-itiHniliL a king of Qu-ge . 160 I 

Partib SiA. a Mahkrija of Kashmir . . 139-40, 143, 145 { 

Partip Sttfht a king of Ku)G .... 218, 220 

PaHNik, See 8oA-PMa«ri. 

PaMma4iod8nIfa. See Vnb^MHdaA-apfod. 

Paf4[fmn or PaMkyii]il« a oaetie and village in 
Pu-rig .... 123, 126, 128, 177, 180, 

231, 251, 253. 258-60, 273 i 

PaHl98-rigf a plane in Lahul 218 I 

PiMlqnuii. See Paf-kyom* | 

Pe-oe =» Urdil pntia 146, 265 | 

Penla. See Ta-alg . 

PhiflOliaad. See BbAgl Ghaad. 

Pha-kfir, Paqir, a chief of dim*4a-mkhar-bu . 180-1 ! 

Pluda » Tib. dpal in nomes 214 

Pliait41iaAt a plain near Lha-sa .... 86-6 

PhaMhaf^ln^med, a vih&ra 86 

PhlMl, or Bar^rtai, the Persian language 124, 141, 148 
Pha^ta Oliaiird], or Fateh Chand, a chief of Ko-loA 

201-2, 209 

Plia-lM, No-nOk a prince of Bar-hl>og . 220 

Plliflati, Liettt..Col. I). 0 201-5 

Pkl-toe-phaii» a place in ZaAs-dkar . .169 

PlMHl0id*Wni*Wri» a ronk on tiie frontier between 

Ladakh and Lafaul 250 

PbO-fla, the hereditary trade agents between Ladakh 

and Kuja 223, 224 

Phoa*fla|||l-dat an unknown place or person in 

BaltUtan 240 

Pho-4lMt»ia» a mountain-pais above Pho-thog-sa 120 

Phllf4lML a village and aM^nastery in ZaAs-dkar 157-0, 161 

^ demon 91 

PhBBb-Wwili a T.iadakhi munshi 177, 17# 

PlRB*4ill0f[l}ff (No*no Phnn^trimfi), a prinee of 
Bar-hbof 218,120 


P — contd, 

P40B 

I Phllll-4ril0iS-mam-rgfal. a king of Ladakh . 120-2 

Plnm-tslioia-fab-bitUL See Oipft Pli]ui48hof#*nilH 

Phn-rad, a village in Me-rlog 222 

Plliir-bCigf**8kar-rdo, perhaps a suburb of Skar-rdo . 239 

Phur-bn, probably for Brihaspati .... 234 

Phyaf-btehal-lgaA, a hill near Phug-thal . .157 

Plqra#-[nal-rdo*[r)e], VajrapAni, his image 99, 128 

Phyagordor, a man from the house Sol-physgs-pa at 

Lteba 255 

PhyinlhaA, a village, aeat of a nobleman . 138 

Phyi«dbaA-ftag«rtie, a castle . 77, 80 

Phyi-flid, Europe 125 

„ or Ci-li](i, a village in ZaAs-dkar 147 

Phyod, a place in Lahul 281 

Pi*pi*tiA, a village in ZaAs-dkar 131, 159-60 

Pl-il*la-kra. a Tibetan ofBcer .... 186 

Pi-trirtMUlda-frl. a translator [from the Chinese] 85 

Polhi, Orest, Baltistan in the Chinese Annals 86, 193 

‘ „ Little, Qilgit in the Chinese Annals 80, 198 

Po-k>[Q]«iaQ, a mountain range .... 90 

PotaU. See OniMbdiiB. 

PrMtnaUt. See Onl-fgjal. 

Prati-nnal, a king of Gu-ge 169 

Pritam SiAgh. or Spri-tim 8iA, a king of 

KulG 213 

P^thvl SiAgh, or Tre-tru-Sin, a king of KulO 218, 281 
Ptt-braAa, or Pu-raAs, Bu-raA, Spu-raAs, a province 
of Tibet .... 93-4, 96, 105, 1 10, 133, 137, 


168-9, 273, 276 

Pu-nao, the kingdom of PQnch .... 140 

Pflnoh. See Pa-nao. 

Pa-Dll, a Iforir 140 

PopyMinal, identical with Bsod-namsdde, king of 

Gu-ge 169 

Pa-raAg. See Pa-hniAa. 


Pa*fig (Purik), or Bu-rig, a province of Ladakh 108, 106-7, 

no, 113, 119, 126, 128, 
138, 169, 186-6, 191, 198, 
226-7, 238-40, 242-3, 

260-4, 273-4 

POm-Videha. See tar-lna-kPhaga-po. 

Pya-dkar, a village in Lahul 71 

« 

Qila. See XUa, Kyi^ and XiUah. 


B 


Barfra-dimr-infi a district in Western Tibet 04 

BalHkftan, DruA-pa, a high lama of Phug-thal . 158-0 

„ „ a minister at Da-ru .... 239 

,, „ a Ladakhi general *82 

Bah-lvtiai-lhfHrlM, the palace of Bab-sgo 102 

B^-kO^fDldlod^ta^ a itapa in ZaAs-dkar ... 160 

It ah fljai. a oastle-ward at Hem-babs 180 

Bldm-SMfai. See BaiD-Kfiina4U. 

Ba'4ilg*g8yal*P0^ a prince of ZaAs-dkar 157, 15# 

BlArrl BSmdl a king of Balristan 185, 1#S 

B#^ki>2^ • <».Baltistan . #• 
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R — could. 

PA<3X 

^ TibeUn general .136, 264 

Bai-ii. an unknown country . . 65 | 

ttfiit-i a nobleman of Chu-sud 356, 267 I 

Bihhti Khan. See SnlUti Rahim Khan, 

Bahmftiilv tenth chief of Si-dkar .... 162 

Blhnla* See 8gra*f oan-h^aiii. 

Rai&chan Shah, a Ladakh king . 98 ! 

BAja’tarat)gini, the Chronicles of Kashmir, by { 

Joiiaraja . 90, 98, 102, 171, 192 

,, ,, the Chronicles of Kashmir, by 

Sri vara .101, 102 j 

RU^-kim, a princess of Sim-sa-mkhar-bu . 180 | 

Bakat-Tal, or La^gan, or Rfiwan Hrad, a faniotia lake 267 ! 

Rikfata. See Srin-po, 

Ra-la, a district ...... 03, 243 j 

Ra-labi-rgyad, the district of Ra-ln .... 93 

Ral«pa-oan« a king of Tibet .... 80-00, 105 

Ra-luht a lamasery ..... 107-6 

RaOt ninth oh^f of Si dkar .192 

Rlmhlrpar (Ranblrpur), a town founded by Mahgal- I 

Sih . . 139 : 

B&mblP4UtL (KanbSr<Siiigh) a Maharaja of Kashmir 130-41 
Rim 01uui[d], a prince of Kodoh 201, 210 

Rim Chan Id], a chief of Ko -Ion 201,209 

Rim Ohandar, a nobleman of Kashmir 277 

Ram«4l. See Ram-ti. 

RaHBUHeba, a lamasery 83 

Rimpnr, a town founded by Mafigal Siii . 139 

Rimpvur, the capital of Bashahr .... 200 

Rim«8ih, a prince of Jammu . 139-40,143 

Ram-ti, Ku|a in Ti-nan and Manchad 223 

a family at Ko-loh ..... 202 

RiaiNn, an ancestor of the Ko-loii chiefs . . 202 

Ra-oa-pha^la, or Ha-tan-pha-la, a chief of Ti nan 203, 

213, 216 

Rioa Zilim Sing, a Dogra officer .... 257 

Raid^hdttm, a village and lamasery . 130,273 

Rafr**bUiai, a house at Leh ..... 133 

SUUlI JhrailU (Dzvivanti), a queen of Ku)u 218 

Rad*rig, a village in Spyi-ti .275 

Rad-ihag^ia, a place in Zads-dkar .... 150 

Rad*iam-4id, a house at ’U-pa-rag .... 159 

Rio, a family iu Badi Baiig&l .... 202 

Ra^pad Kng. teport 51, H6 

Ra-tadSHlar-pa, a Tibetan governor ... 77 

Riftrananda. Sec Rgyal-irid-dgab* 

RlHidin =: Urdu ruftutn ..... 67. 146 

Rata-Kriina-KoL or Radh&-Kir4in, a Wazfr 143-7 

Ra-ta-lia. a chief of Bar>hhog .... 220 

Ra-tan-pha-la. See Ra*iia-pha-la. 

Chanfd], or Ratna Chand. a chief of QuA-rad 201, 210 
RaAaa-4er*khaii, a chief of Baldd (or Pa-ldar) 125 

Rataa^iag, an envoy of the Dogras , 259 

Ratau. See Ra-ta-nu. 

Ratna 0hand> See Rataa Chand. 

See Dkon-mehog-tfrUigi’pa, 

Ra4Q-4l[a], or Ratanu, or Tu-nu, a Dogra Watir 186, 254, 

2^ 

Riwan Obaiidar, a nobleman in Kashmir . 277 

RiwiiKanid. SeeRakaa-M. 

Ra«jim4ckitt, a chief of Pas-kynm . .180*1 

a chief of Cig-tan .253 


R— ‘■ccufd. 

P40E 

RdO-hng^paHmn, a cavernous stone on the Ladakh 

frontier 94 

Rdo>^6, General. See Rdo-rje. 

Ga>gs, a chief of Spyi-t^ .... 275 

Rdl^e-gdail, Vajrasapa 64, 169 

Rid0*ri6-plia*la(-pil), a chief of Ti-nan 213, 216 

RdO-rla^mam-rgyal, a minister of Tog . 127-8, 258 

Bdo[r]*khag*tbad, or Hdor-khug, a plain north of 
Brad-rtse ........ 136 

RdO-»iradt a measure ..... 141, 280 

Rdaa-nad«gi-ma-pi-rid-mo, a mapi-wall at Dgar ba . 119 

Rdaod-kbul a monastery in Zaus-dkar . 280 

BeUob, Pi'., a Moravian missionary 143, 280 

Bebn^nnal, a king at Gu ge 169 

Reiohd, G., a Moravian missionary .... 2 

Remfltvi, M". P. Egerton, British Joint Com* 
missioner ........ 204 

Ren-chan. See Lha-eben-rgyal-bu Bin-chan. 
Ran*tan-maiiid, mosque of Ren-chan in Kashmir . 277 

Ra«ni, a place ....... 152 

Rga, a tribe 65 

Rga^sid, a Dard village on the Indus .271 

Bgod-btaan. See Rkod-btsan. 

Rgod-ldod (Mon ?), a district ..... 77 

Rgod-ynl, the Warn -le district. .... 109 

Rgya, a town in Ladakh . -94, 131,225-7 

Htjya-chcr^rohpo, the Ijalita-viHara .... 76 

Rgya"*gar, India .82, 86-90, 91, 108, 140, 

143, 156, 169, 227 

Rgya-god-bog, Upper and Lower Rgya, probably 
referring to the district of Rgya . . .159 

Rg]ral-ba, a title of the ohiefs of the Mons of Glo 233 

Rgyal-ba Byams-pa, Maitreya, his image . 99,108 

Rgyal-ba-rin-chen, the Dalai lama .... 121 

Rgyal*ba Thams-cad-mkhyan-pa, the Dalai lama 121 

Rgyal-ba Tshe-dpag-med, AmiUyus, bit image . .126 

Rgyal-btam-rin-oben-dpal-Ide, a king of Zade-dkar 157 

Rgyal-byed, Jaya (?) 70 

Rgyal-byed-Cben-po, Mahajaya, a. mythological king . 70 

Rgyal-bdaom, the daughter of SAkya-rgya-mtsho 244 

Rgyal-k[bja-thun, a queen of Ladakh . LOG-7 

Rgyal-kbri, a king of 'A -lei ..... 275 

Rgyil-ldalig, a chief of Sod .177 

Bgygl-mo-lllkhar, a castle at Hem-babs .180 

Rgyal-mtsban, a inintster of Zahs-dkar 160 

Rgygl-[m]tshgn, a prince of Bar*bhog 220 

Rgytl-poU-obu, the lloangho river .... 85 

Bgyal-rab^-bon-ygi^fjbyuu’gnna, a Bon-po chronicle 80 

Rygal-rabs gser-gyi’me-hu, a historical book 78, 92 

Hgyal-rabii‘§pun-2)0‘fjanm-khug-blon>poki‘rgffal-tntshan, 

a historical work 76 

Rgygl**irid, a god . 64 

Bgyil«ir&d«4g8bt Rdf^ft^nanda .... 73 

Rgynl-po {TUM-nb-dpal-ldej, a prince of Ti-nan 

213-14, 218 

Bgyn-mtsho-dl6n*po, thp king of the waters, the 
ocean ........ 68 

RgyMitg# China « . 82-3, 87-8, 91, 106, 180, 

204, 227 

Rgim-bittld]. See Qidn Oand. 

A temple 

RgykHMle^ the province of Rgya in Ladakh 


80 

89 
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Rfya-ilB» for Brgy*-sbyin, InUrm, » king o! Kh»>la-rUo 

Rgynd-Jslbiim, a book 97, 

Rffyud-rdo-rje-rUe^mo, in full Bnai-ibyor^rgifud^kyi* 
hM-rgyv4'rdo-fjt*rUt-mo^ VajraklU-tantFa 
BldfBii HAidi. See Blddhi itogh, or PfithTl Biiigh . 
BMfagiHnig-egiit Mrig^ . 

Wg-bddSv Vidyidhara, spiritf of Tantrio wiiidom 


FAOl 

27i 

290 


a minister 121-2. 137, 

M an Older of lamas . 

SIC-9MU1« ft minister of Tibet 
Blg*pa->^iiilh>pa, an order of lamas 
Ri^4lSin« ft village in Zafis-dkar 
Binohnnn a Ladakh king 

Bln-cheil, a prince of ZaAs-dkar 
Rin-olien-4on-gnib*num*rg3Pil» the last king 

ZaAs-dkar 

Rill-Oll6ll-dpa]*-14ft» ft king of Baaft-la 
Bta-po-olift, Buddha, his image 
RUk-khri-btMiHpo. See Dir-kbri-btMm-po. 
RiA*r)e, a legendary ancestor 
Bid^rlebtl-n, a legendary ancestor 


RiHnib-[lltiin-po], Sumem. the king of the mountains 64 

Bi-rdiod, a lamasery 164, 281 

Ri-rgyil-Uiim-po, Sumeru. See Bi-nb-lllliB*pO. 

Rl-sna, ft village, probably in Pu rig 232, 239 

RJg, a legendary ancestor 66 

RiaUkuird], or Jai Chand, a chief of Ko-loh . 201-6, 210 

RJft-mL ft legendary ancestor 65 

R)6»rte ^he Kshattriya caste .... 69 

Rkod-btnii, or Rgod-btsan, a hero .... 85 

RkynA-obOi a river in Ru-4od 160 

RlqrftA4Jl8b » Urdu .111 

RluA-rle^bain-pa, a legendary ancestor ... 66 

RliiA-ishiigs(-teliiibf)« a palace 87 

Rmnroha^fkjid, the Koangho .... 91 

Rmtl, in dynastic names .171 

Rmig-pa-dmaA-rigl, a tribe 66 

Rnn-ba-eail, Karnika, a king of Potala 70, 72 

Ronm-rgyil, a king of ZaAs dkar .162 

„ „ a warden at Kram-bis 251 

„ a kind of mchod-rien .... 124 

Raiun-n^-lligoil-po, a king of Ladakh . .103 

Raam-rgynl-rtM-iiio, a hill at Leh . 103, 106 

[Rlnaiii-ffyal-dcyid, a queen of Nub-ra 274 

Rawn-rgfftl-ldiMi^ a prince of Bar-bbog . 220 

Rilgiiip[pir]HBi8A»[liidnd], Vairooana ... 63 

RnMUmift Bifnaitand, or Sna-nam .... 66 

RAft-fftb, a country 87 

RfilA-flUl^pt, an order of lamas .... 276 

See Port indwfti 

Ro^hiH W. W., The Life of Buddha 76, 79 

, a Dogra soldier . . . « , 128 

» Michelangelo Lualdi, L* India OrientaU 171 

BofhrdnMfyndJ, the upper Indus VaUey above Ro-ma 

116, 261, 271 
See 


77 


97 
218 

63 
87 

139, 238 
.121-2 
83 

122, 126 
. 166 

98 

. 162 
of 

. 162 
164-6 
83 

66 

66 


See 


[a]6lb district, puthape RoA-mdo in Kub-ra . 
(Rongdo, or Royal), a chieftainship in 

Baltistan 194 

SeeRodHBdo. 

the palace of Glg-tan . ,174 


I 


I 

I 


I 

I 

I 


R — con^d. 


FABl 

Rta-mgrin, a Waelr at MuLbhe .... 128 

M M or Tangrin, a prince of Bar-bbog . , 220 

Btoge^brjod-mdOf the biography of general fiikya- 

rgya-mtsho 244 

Rtol-ti, SeelbltL 

RtnrbraA, or Tsaparang, a town in Ou-ge 1 10, 276, 279, 281 

Rtnd»rab-gnl, a priest 98 

RtMMlit ft district 83 

RMii-pa-briili-Mbk4rifi; ft tribe of Brahmans 66 

Rtn, ft district, perhaps near Kailiaa ... 94 

RtM-Uo, ft king of Gu-ge 169 

l?t8l ml, ft legendary ancestor .... 66 

RiM-mo. See RiiaiHfjal-rtM<<4no. 

RiM»io-rgya4i, or Rtee-tho-rgya-ri, a town in Rtse . 93 

RtM-tho-rgyaHrL See RtM-icHrsya-fi. 

Jflsts, a book, translated from the Chinese (?) . 66 


R(K>-dkar-rle, a legendary anoaster .... 66 

RtMCS*mi, a legendary ancestor .... 66 

Rab-onn-dn, a chief of Ti-nan .... 216 

Rn-bon. See Ro*iod. 

Riib4o. See Rn-iod, 

RuhIpod, a military officer .... 133-4 


Rllpiod, or Ru-bou, or Rub4o, a district 108, 160, 260, 276 
Rof-gi-U, a mountain>pass in Pu-rig. 

Rnstnm. See Sultan KaUk Rnatam. 

Ra-tll0t[8}, or Rodakh, a town and district 94, 106, 110, 

113, 116-17, 183, 187, 204, 
254, 266-9, 276-6 


8 


I Slid Atta UBa twenty -ninth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
I Nad Babfir MaUk, thirty-fourth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

I Siad Gtdiar Beg, thirty-seventh chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Slid Jilll twenty -seventh chief of Kba-pu ’ j . 189 

! Siad Ibnui Beg, twenty-sixth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

' Bind Khalil Khl^ thirtieth chief of Kha-pu-lu , 189 

< Siad Malik PlinMir» thirty-third chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
! Mad HaUk lliall lUyi. thirty-eighth chief of Kh»- 

pu-ltt 189 

j Siad Mtr Rhaiit thirty-second chief of Kha-pu-lu . 1S9 

Siad Mftlrliitii nriieii, thirty-6fth chief of Kha-pu-lu . ^^89 
j Siad Begg twenty-eighth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Siad Shah AMm Beg, thirty-sixth chief of BLha-pu-lu 189 
Siad UQa Khew, twenty- &fth chief of Kha-pn-lu 189 
Siad Yakub Khan, thirty-flirat chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

8i»ba (for Sahib), the Englieh .... 228 
8a-bdag*Hu^ghan-gyi-4igrog-khrai, a Bon-po book . 80 

Sa^bi, ft Lftdftkhi mtoiater .... 183,266 

Sa-bkia, an evil demon 166 

Sl^bllf ft village in Ladakh ... 98, 244, 279 

Seeker. See Sig-mkhar. 

Sad na Inn, a king of Tibet 89 

gadpor barrage 186 

SadiHid-DIn* Renohan's Muhammadan name 277 

See fag-nkbaTo 

lag-gall ft Hard village, perhaps lagari on the Shayok 271 

gagijgd «> Urdfl eagedot 46. 146 

Saf-Uii ft chief of SU-sto 189 

Sa gild [mkliaf 1. a castle in Baltistan [Kha-pu-lu] . 281 
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S — con^ii. 


S" acnidt 


iif«aiUiar» in tbe Sunt valley. See fhaklMtf. 
ilfHBakhar» or Sa-dkar, caetie of the Cig-tan 

chiefi 113 

a house and family at 'Adci . 250 

iag-ttrab. See fiab*kl»-tbttbopa. 

the Shayok river 139 

Sghadtt ninth chief of Parkuda 191 

iab^hiiir a landholder at Ki-no .... 130 

Ubi Qumd. See Bhtgi Ohiad. 

a place in Turkestan .... 87 

8ftbl*lde-brgy8d« the eight beauties of the earth, a 
group of kings ....... 80 

i8||i»legt-dniCt the six good ones of the earth, a 
group of kings .... . . 80 

ia«bi3ii« Shfth-Jah&n. the Mughal emperor 110, 114, 187 
iftihkyt, Sdkya, Buddha*s family name 72-3, 77, 218 
i8b*lcnHDlini» an image of Buddha ... 91 

ii)f«ky3*tltlib*P8* the first king of Zahs-dkar . 166-7 

lib*kyft-r8y8FiiltlllO, a Ladakhi field -marshal 113,242-4 
ta^khri, one of the Bar-gyi*ldiA kings * . 

tik3rA-tbllb*P8t or Sag-thub, Buddha ; 63, 67-8, 75 

his image . 113 

Siaiitawgit. Adolf von Schlagintweit, a traveller .2, 204 
„ Hermann, a traveller .... 3 

consort of princess B&j-Sikim 180 

» Uedu sal&m ... 140. 143^ 146, 266 

Ba-tem-khftn. a chief of Sod 177 

fgf f m a descendant of l6]goUm-Khan. 144 


Sillily a kind of rice ...... 67 

Salmiiiide. See SiilUn Salmimdo. 
tarn* Sc^ Oiain. 

Bamantabhadra* See Kua-ta«bi3d-po. 
iambara* See Bdo-mebog. 

Bamaroaiid* See Rna-nam. 

ga^na ^ UrdO sanaf .... 54, etc., H6 

8afHlha*nnal| a king of Ou-ge .... 169 

faHlid* a Dard viUage on the Indus 272 

ia-4ii-[t8llog], ^ lamasery in Zahs-dkar 166, 159-60 

Bad"ku, a village in the Sum valley 261, 268 

Sadf-rgyait Buddha, 76, 81, 90-1, 92, 100, 105, 107, 

109, 116, 212; as elephant, 233; as rhinoceros 233 
Ba9l"rcyai‘'bl0‘'gr08, I>ruii«pa, a lama of Dkar-4a 160 

itotiUmdra. See ^»ba-biad-po. 
iiattrakfita. See j^ba^btibo. 

•a-iphod, a village 127 

^ ,, an earnest in land sale .111 

Banra — Urdfi sard 58, 146-7 

iMawdieil^pO* the great caravansery at Leh 146 

Bariliail, the royal palace of Bashahr 266 

Bl^iffad, a village in XAhul . 218 

tar-ba, or Udayana, a prince of Kaufimbt 74 

•afdir* or Sirdar, a title of a military officer . . 357 

ia^tol-ll3f*po. a demon 91 

or Sharsam, a chief of Gud-rah . 201-2, 209 
fa2*kir Urdd saribdr ...... 146 

dar‘tllf‘|irlBagf*r"i Purva-Videha, the Eaetem 

Continent 66 

ianaik; Geer-roig, a village in Baltistah . 191 n. 

laMik a viUw 0 ) J*® 

lar-6ifH[l3]» wr-go-la, a village and pass in Pn^rfg 

261,259-60 


. 127 

. Ill 
. 58, 146-7 
. 146 

. 266 
. 218 
74 
. 257 
91 

. 201-2, 209 
. 146 

Eaetem 

66 
191 n. 
. 128 


8a-6kfai a lamasery, the capital of the Sa^skya 
hierarchs .... 103, 108, 169, 244, 275 

89HdKyod<IUttMgyal» a prince of Ladakh . . 120-2 

89-6P0-la» a village on the Indus, the seat of a 

minister 134, 251, 275. 281 

Ba« 90 -rtse, a village on the brook above Sa-spo-la 239 
fal6-krata. See Brm-[i}b]rin. 
fatfalka See Dmaf-6rgya-iia. 
ii<UaiiikasTik& PrajAA-paramita. See Slau-phrai^ 
brgya-pa. 

Sa^lir, a village near Skar-rdo with an ancient 

aqueduct . / 184 

tht^tho-ma, Oopa, Buddha’s wife .... 75 

a kind of animal ..... 108 

ii^yof . See Shifok. 

Sbig«nun-bhig. See Kag-nun-beg. 

9bal-ti-[yul}, or Bhal-ti, BaltisUn . 85. 87, 106-7, 1 10, 

113-14, 131, 135-7, 184-5, 
193, 232-5, 240, 250-4, 
203-4, 266, 209, 273-5 

Sbtl-ti-dgn^bcom, a Balti Arhat .... 183 

8b6<48b» or Spa-rab, a priest 92 

8b6r»rtS6, a village in Pu-rig ..... 232 

Sbru-ial. See Sbra-ial. 

Sbyid-ltm, a ritual 101, 111 

Sohleinsir, Frans Anion, Eine tibetische Ltbt'nsbe$chrei- 

bxtng S&kyamunfg . . 70 

„ „ f^6er die VerachlechUrunys- 

pcfiodtn der Mtnechheii 76 
„ „ Qiaaik^ma^hlu-ljbum’dhar-po . 79 

SoUigintweit, Emil, von, Life of Padmaeambkava 88 
Schmidt, 1- Jm Moravian translator of the Bible, editor 
and translator of Ssammg SeeUen, History of the 
Mongols. See Stanang SiCtsen, 

Sda-bcbld-Bha-dnr, an official in Glo (?) . 233 

Sde-pa-ftsad-po, a title of the governor of Dbus and 
Gtsaii. ........ 42 

Sde-pg-fdod, the Dalai-lama’s palace, his government 
office ....... 115-17 

Sds’lsnodygaum, the Tripifaka ... 80, 88 

Sdig^btsuga, mythological beings .... 60 

8c«ba-ddi, a prince of Ti-nan ..... 816 

Se-te-ia, a tribe 65-6, 70, 379 

iSa^kda-la, Shah-id -UUah, a place between Kuen*Lu6 
and Karakoram . 250 

tel, cr Se[s], a town, seat of a minister 102, 109, 113, 122, 

126, 143. 224, 227 

^■ma-pi-fan^bSftj ^ place in Zads-dkar . 160 

kcMmlhefaeiU the Buddha image of del . 100, 113 

8^*23. See 8ld-ff . 

8id«i««b8nuilt Siihhahanu, a mythological king 74 

Sid it lda> a king of Zads-dkar 164-0 

8id-ia4doar, a king of Kasuwar .107 

Sid-iMMHMSyalt a king of Ladakh 106-10^ 146, 367, 270 
8eh*g€-rfum^rgyol*gyi-rnam*tkat, the biography of 

Sed-ge-mam^fgyal 113 

Bid ft Slid. 0 hsnilnt desrfls bn .... 98 

8id-f6-6|il» Simhanftda, a mytikological king . 26 

„ „ „ a pa^t .... 88 

8if ^ UrdQ ser 1 ll, 148 

8M8« a lamasery 198 

a ohief of 8im^4a-inkh*t*bii 189 
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PAGE 1 

• chief of Sod . 

. 177 j 

See 


gmvlcar « UrdO sarkAr ..... 

136. 146 

Ser-phyogs, an unknown hook .... 

. 169 

SSf'PO-pa, a prince or chief of Baltistan 

. 239 

dwP-Sidt Matat a WasSr of Ladakh 

144-6 

da(a]e Bee dot 


ies-bya-kha-dbyiHs, an unknown book 

. 119 

doi gliim, a minister of Tibet .... 

77 

ia gaol-lam-lda, one of the eight Sabi'lde kings. 

80 

St iiml pn Wtt, one of the eight Sabidde kings . 

80 

dag-rab. See Lhn-oheii daa*rab. 


daa*goA. a valley in Ru-iod .... 

. 160 

Sgn-ma-ti-khriHrtada, a famous saddle 

. 101 1 

Sgld-«dcm-bkm-dia-choa-rd80d, the lamasery 

at 


Phyi-dba6 103 

Sgtr* or Gar-tfhjog, GAdar, Garo, a place and 


district .... 121. 133-4. 137. 204. 206. | 

267. 269 i 

Sgtr-dpon, a commander 206 

[S]gO>»]am-kluui. or GhuUm kh4n. a nobleman from 

Chu.4od 133-4. 144. 266. 267--3 

SgO-mo, a lake 280 

gfrarfOail-WMilt Rahnla. Buddha^s fon ... 76 

fgrol-llad. the green TArA ..... 213 

fgrol-iiiA. Tara, her image .83, 106. 126. 213 

IgnilMbaA = YoglHvara 126 

MahOmAya. MAyA’s sister 74 

iCyiH)|pluiil-iiia, MAyA, Buddha's mother 74 

Shlh AbblA. a king of Skarrdo .... 194 

Shih IbrAliim. See Saltan Shah Ibrahim. 

Shahid-Ullah. See da-hdn-la. 

Shlh-Jahin. See fia-Uan. 

Shah Stator, a chief of Chitral 186 

Shah Marad» or Shamrad. a king of Baltistan . 186. 193 

Shah lllirad. a prince of Baltistan . 186. 241 

Shakhar. perhaps Sag-mkhar. a fort of the Khri 

Sultans 268 

Shamrad. See Shah Murad. 

UhfwmnmM MbfoT-ldan. a schoolmaster at Leh 246 

Sharl-ad^D&i Balbol-abih. a Sayyid in Kashmir . 277 
Shapoam Seedar-gaom. 

Shajok. Sa-gyog or Sa-yog, a village and a river 191. 274 
Stef second chief of Parkuda .... 191 

SharBhaM. See Saltan Ste Ohaii. 

Shniagf c.. Western Tibet 138 

Ste Shahf sixth chief of Parkuda .... 191 

a Muhammadan sect 186 

Shigar* Shigte. SeeSMkar. 

ShManlniFbodhL See Sri-teitebodhi; 

ShomartL See Chomorti. 

SkatUawarlhf Mr. H. Lee 260 

Siddhifftiia. See Don-gnib. 

ii dkar or Si-sgar. Shigar. Shighur. a town and 
ehieftainship in Baltistan . 86. 106. 113. 184-6. 192-3. 

831-^. 238-9. 864. 871. 274 

Stendur. See Saltan Sikandar. 

SOmntef king of Kashmir 181 

Si ka tlmr Sa hub (Kng* seeneary)^ the vioerciy of 
bidia 66. 143f 146 


S — contd, 

PAGE 

Sikhifm in Ladakh ...... 112 

dl*la» a temple near Ti-nan 218 

dUa-mafiJOf a teacher from Nepal .... 83 

dllendrabodhi. See drl-4antra-bodhi. 

di-lha. a village in ZaAs-dkar ..... 159 

Si-lim X. a chief of Sim4a-mkhar>bu .180 

Sl-lim n. a chief of Sim-fa^mkhar-bu 180 

Sidihahanq. See 8ed-ge-hgnun. 

SiihhanAda. See Seh-ge-agra. 

Simla, the summer residence of the viceroys 204 

dim-temkhar^bOf a castle and chieftainship in Pu-rig 

180-1, 273 

Sid-ga-Tim, a prince of Bar<hhog .... 220 

Sid-ga. or Sed-ge. a chief of Gud-rad . 201-2. 209. 281 
Siaghd Hankotiahf a Dogra officer .... 257 

Sid-fpa]. the Sikhs, and the Logras 117. 126. 134-7. 177, 

180. 186. 203. 222. 260-6. 
266-9 

Aid-go, a Dard village on the Sid -go river. 273 

did-knn-la» a mountain-pass in Zads-dkar 167 

did-khon, a place in Nepal .86 

did-mi, a district (in Gn-ge T) . .83 

did-rta-boa-pat Lateatha. a king at Kapilavastu 74 

Si-pa (Urdu aipaht), the Dogra soldiers, often for 
Siupa 128-36. 140. 144 

di-ri-dkar-mo, or Si*ri(Sri)-kyar-kyar. a place in 
Tibet 109-10 

di-ri-ma, SrimAn. a king of Kha-la-rtse 274 

di-igar. See di-dkar. 

8kag-[rdi0d]f a village and castle in Glo . . 233-4, 243 

Skar, a mythological being .... - 64 

[8]ka-ra. See Dgar-ba. 

Ste-ohen, a deity 64 


Skar-rdo, or Iskardo. the capital of Baltistan 106, 113-14, 

129. 131. 180, 184-0, 191-3, 
232-3, 239-40, 263-4, 866, 
268. 270-1 

Ska-rid* See Oa-rid. 

Skar-chnd-rdo-dbyida, a temple, perhaps at Skar-rdo , 89 


Skar-rtw* See Dkar-rtm. 

Skar-ftag-ia. See Khartakihe. 

Ska-gdod, a kind of stUpa ..... 109 
Ska-gUdf a place in Spyi-ti ..... 276 
Ska-gAogf or Ska^og, an ** incarnate '* Lama 166 

Ska-gaaga-kyi-thog-t^ a legendary ancestor 66 

8ka-mkhar40-ma, the New Palace at Leh 120 

Ska-rje-khrag-pa, a legendary ancestor ... 06 

Bkyaba-mgon, a lama of He*mi .... 123 

Skyaba-mgon- [rgyal4vai-mi-bpham-tdi6-dbad]HEiiam« 

rgyal, a prince of Ladakh 122 

gtenria. SeeKaria, 

Skyea-drog, mythological beings .... 66 

Skyidf or Dkyil. Ki. a monastery in Spyi-ti 276 

Sk^-lde-di-nuMllOOf a king of Ladakh 

93, 116, 168, 276-6 

ikyid^mar-rtbe, a village In the 6u-ru valley 861 

8kyid-&i»[8rolf a place in Zads-dkar. .168 

Skyid-pahi^bhpadHPiaaf a town .... 87 

[SJkyi^iarv a Dard village in the Mdab valley . 872 

ikTnfi^a~thadrri6( a legendary ancestor ... 65 

Skirof-lad, a monastery near Skar-rdo 163 

SkyOf a village in Zads-dkar 199 


a r 
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PAiOS 

a oombination of Skyu* Dfoar-kha, 


and Nat^, a ditiriot 109 

8M-kataa-[daMffOl]t a prinoa of Ladakh lOi 


lbaL8lM*Ol9rt]«l^tliocaidtal of Ladakh 99-103,100, 

US, 122, 125-6, 19C^47, 
240, 251-69, 274 

Bt okaa*dpal-«fchar, tko palaoo at Lah 109, 113, 124, 142, 

227, 260 


ftOHld* tha diatiiot below Bi-dkar .... 85 

a legendary aneeetor 65 

i—d rgyal'PO, kingi of Pn-rtg and Lower Ladakh 227 
littd-fBftfltt, Lower T^akh ..... 93 

8 a ta d ed pa d , or 8man^tp|fad^ a book (Chineaa f ) . 85 

iBMVh tha iahafalUnta of the Waatam oontinant « 64 


tatthhiik tha Madloina Oom Bnddbaa, their imagae 

92, 169| 227 

iMA-tau SaaSauui. 

Imwi fdgj. 8ea|Bi»"'-t,a. 

tOMB-flMt or fiinaa-adaa, a oara with raliof, and a 


Tillage in Baltietan 233, 239 

Imnn Ila, a legendary anoeetor .... 65 

iMadakar, or Man-aer, a Tillage in On-ge 116 

a tribe 65-6 

name of a pandit .... 169^ 281 

8H9Vt-fUhh*Mal« tha garden of augar-cane, a 

paiadiae 67 

iMb parhapa a dietriot in Tibet .... 86 

8Ba*fnl-CBa6» a meeaenger ..... 86 

SeeBnMaa. 

iMH^ha-oilha^yai^ Amithbha .... 212 

iDMVg a Tillage in Pn^rig or Baltietan . 240 

fOagi, a district 95, 89 

IfttHBOb Nyimo, a Tillage in the Indne . 250-1, 258 

•tohdar, a Tillage in Nub«ra . 147, 236, 266, 274 

Inahg, an old Tibetan family 77 

inoBia. Bee lonki. 


iinO-la. Bee Myivla. 

Bod, or BmmI, a ehieftainship in Pn^rig 118, 123, 129, 

176-6, 232, 240, 258-61 

iod- P i»8a rii the Tillage of Pa-ea*ri or Pa-ear, in Bod 

113-14, 177 

BorW* the Mongols . 115, 117, 169, 177, 238-4, 243 


Bfhkltti-MHHhpOb one of the eeTen Khri kings . 78 

a4»te*Sk.««fa» 89 

BpaO bWII. tax on msadows 148 

Bpait-ahod-phisig-rfifa* Bee Pan-koh^pkyag^rgjfa^pa, 
Bpa ra h. 8aefh6*fah* 

a plaee in Mkhar-mad ..... 235 
I 9 I 4 L Beetofhdi. 

ipralpi rip, a monkey-tribe 56 

•glwlphfB-ttt, tha monkey Bn-tid, a Isgendaiyaneestor 55 
Ipiln htaan Ida, one of tha eight 8ahl*lde kings 50 

IgcMMUL BaaMtamlfdgb. 
tjoda-gwhunL .BaeBya^MttL 
fkOHWta. SeePn^oadi. 

Bp n H y a l» a king of Tibet 68, 75 

iplHCfy a l-Bod, a tribe of dwaife .... 65 

„ ^ or Bn*ifyal«bod, Tibet » 318 

ti n rn ft m k li mj the oaetle of Ba-lni ...» 99 


Bpyin rii griff, ftninkrts . 92 3. ia« 212 

„ „ a t«npla at Lah . . « • 126 


Bpyi ho ekgii, MAidhaia or Mindhdtr, a mythologioal 


king 57, 59 

Ipfl-lediia o diatrict, perbape Lahnl 94, 195 

•nrla, a riTar and moaaatary in 6pyi-ti 276 

igfHriknd, a oniTaiaal monarch (?) . .67 


or 8pi»ti, Dpa-ti, a proTiaoe of Ladakh 94, 110, 
113, 125, 190, 138, 146, 
156, 206, 324, 263, 266-7, 


275-6 

ira, in a name 181 

iiad, a measnro .... 116, 139. 141, 147-9 

AnNriHnWf o ohief of dim-4a-mkhar-bu . 190 

If 9 ha wn. a monntsin-pass in Zads-dkar. 159 

MknddmMlMnPM one of tha aaran Khri kings . 78-9 

Befd'bW'dhaii pOb a deity 54 

irMkaiHBO (white TM t). Baa iM-dlmr-flBO, 
aUM. 8MD8aMdw4hMM. 
irHg M * AyM . 8Ma4Mkv4M. 

aHwim k<WIW, » tnunUtor 88 

irlBia. 

(SfttruMti), A divinity 

or king of Kha-la-rtaa 274 

gria^ an ogre, R&kfasa 65 

Irtn pn n khnd, a rook in Pu-rig .... 125 

gkod^sa, a site at Boak*ba 150 

gmrt Wagn mm pa. ■ king nf Tihst . I . 82,213 

a prinea of Qn-ga .... 168-9 

limUHBf IlilMI *'*V**f***fl88!ll, dsashMla dsr Oil* 
JIan g a l in , tranalatad by L J. Bohiiidt 10, 79, 90-1, 88, 

91, 92, 107, 171 

iliMp o rillaga in Baltlstan 96 

Bit-bgad* Bee Idag-haad. 
ihig4a6iilfiarn Bee Pnv-la-«nkhar. 

Mag-iiiiOimaifMgib • king of Tibet .... SI 
Btm-ttMb a oaatla of .the Cig-tan ohiefs 113 


iligtiana, a lamaaaiy on tha Indus 110, 113, 139, 243 
MM4ihad8«a»pa8aLaiaaandbiaapirHiialllniaga . 281 
ilBg4thid[i>«i9*ahani8 a famoualania • 108-0, 110, 113 
df<ag-lehaiie-fae-ahaa-gfy»^ aa i f tor , tha biography of 


Btag-tahads-raa-oken 110 

BlatHrig. BaaTMg. 

ilaiBf Sir Mare Atnil, AneUfU KMaa . 96, 39, 161, 193 
Ittaft mkliar. paihapa the eaatlo of Lah 190 

Ma-iiap Sea ita-gtan 

Bt »fla (rta), a Tillage in Zads-dkar . 157-9 

ifnlia Man, a royal eataier in cattle .... 250 
8tod, hymns 169 

Blog. Sea Tog. 

Bloft-phf«g-6fffpa-jpa, tha Art os d hairthi Pr^f4U^• 

pAfomilA, a book 109 

Itod gda, a Tillage in Zads-dkar .156-9 

tlaMr»C.A. .... . . 209 

Bnlhdil.. drl MnM, on Indian payMt > - . . 169 

InidgB'-iQfcai a tiaaalator .... 95 

ingitdnK a Bard aolony near Oa-bii ^ 272 
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S — conid. 

tin H mlr, a udIiWmb of H«m«b%ba 
tnUiftfnlL Sea Bit Mia to Mwpl. 
joWninna BatEiMkar. 


PA< 4 K 

262 


fQ*]lhaQii, a Ladakhi captain . . U3 i 

M-hitia. SccMImi. | 

MiaMa twcatj^carcnih chid ol &*dkar« 192 

fattia* or Snl-hclaa [Khan], a chief appointed over 

Kerie and Qniee 114, 236 

lottui Alanflv ttad^ loiiy-lourih chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
lohaa ArnoBa* ifty^thiid chief of Kha*pu4u . 189 

Mtaa Bitam* ptohably identical with Bhag-ram-mir 
of Nnb-ra, and Bahran-Chu of the Ta'HkK-i-RaMdSt 
fifty >eev6nth chief of Kha-pu-lu . .183, 276 

Bef lUatet forty-eighth chief of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

iollttl W| fifty-fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

Sattaa Biwla CflbOi forty-fifth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

fialtan Brol Da» fifty-firet chief of Kha-pu-Iu 189 I 

Bultaa Baolnt Khaa* or Hdab-lad-mkhan 189-90, 231, 

283 

Mtaa Daolat AH Khaa* or Sdab-lad-'A-li-mkhan, 
•ixty-ceventh chief of Kha-pu-ln . 189, 240 

Mtaa OhaMHk Oho, eixtieth chid of Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Mtaa Kaiir, ■eveateenth chid of Kha-pn-lu 189 

fcilta" 7^**^ fbah, cixteenth chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

Mtaa Khaa, or Ua-tam»khan, eixty-third 

chid of Kha-pn-lu. See Under Ba*t[h]aai-Ma4 . 

Mtaa Bil Ohaai, forty-eixth chid of Kha-pu-ln 189 

Mtaa Haaaa Xhaa, cixty-fint chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Mtaa Ibrahha 1, eecond chid of Kha-pu<lu 189 

Mtaa nvahim 11, fifty-ninth chid of Kha-pu*lu 189 

Mtaa Ibhak, third chid of Kha-pu-lu .189 

Mtaa Jdhar FM, nineteenth chid d Kha-pu-lu 189 
fnita” Inaed fltall, fifteenth chid of Kha-pu-lu 189 

Mtaa Koikor, flfty-eixth chid of Kha-pu-lu 189 

laltaaXhaa. See Mtaa. 

Mtaa MffcmnJ, ninth chid d Kha-pu-lu 189 

Mtaa liuhnma jUi Xhaa, cixty-fifth chief of Kha- 

pu-lu 189 

Mtaa-Halig,aehidd8od 177 

fcilta ii Malik Baa, fifty-eeoond chief of Kha-pu-lu 189 

fctt— Mhlik CtaaallL thirteenth chid d Kha-pu-lu . 189 

Mtaa Mahk Jahar, twenty-lonrth chid of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Mtaa MhUk MB, twenty-third chid of Kha-pu-lu 189 

Malik twenty-fliat chid d Kha-pu-lu . 189 

MaUh Mtaht fourteenth ehid d Kha-pu-lu 189 

MB, twenty-ueoond chid d Kha-pu4u 189 

a^MMi Mif Mhaa, parhape identical with 'A-li-Mir-Ser- 


B[an d Baltietaa, fifty-eighth ehid d Kha-pu-lu . 189 

MtaMkiad DOtallrokiag d Baltietaa . . 186, 193 

Mtaa Xa|ai Mdfl^ twentieth chief d Kha-pu-lu 189 
Mtaa Btar Ghtai, forty-thSid chid of Kha-pa4u 189 

BaBaaMt dtarwtaa^pnr, the eapital of Kn}fi • • 218 

a»UMi BaUai Mhaa, da^ aeoo a d chid of K^-pu-lu . 189 
Mtaa f^*T***^ fiftieth cUd d Xha-pn*hi 189 

MtaB fhir Bhatai loftgraeveoith chid d Kha-pu-lu . 199 
BoBaa Bfltaate, flint ^id d Kha-pu-ln . .189 

BilM flkaBB, 1^-taaiih ddd d Kha*ini<la . . 189 

BtakMi Mah XhlB, lorty-niath ehid d Kha-pu-la . 189 


BaltaaTafOt thirty^Mh ehidol Xha^*hi, probably 
idwitlcal with Yab-egod, 168-7, ead 8tobe-Yab- 
i«odof Baltllolkdofe ... - 119,281 


8 — cenfd. 

PAOB 

Yagu fltaad, forty-aeoond chief of 


Kha-pu-iu ....... 189 

Mtaa Yagn Lalif Beg, fortieth chid of Kha-pu-lu 189 
Mtaa Yagn Bhar OhaM, forty-firat chid of Kha-pu4u 189 
BoBaa Yahia Xhaai or Ya-ya-khan, eixty-eixth chid 

of Kha-pu-lu 189, 240 

Baaieni. See Bi-caB^Uuia-po. 

Bom-bbrafi, or Qanm-bbvafi, a village in Pu-rig 113 

ton, a village in ZaAc-dkar 167 

Boai (Bnnni), a Muhammadan aect . .186 

tatprabnddha. Sea Legi-par-mbi-baad. 

Bnnkfita. See Lefawkyofi. 

Sftfat«Chan[d], a chid of Ko-lofi . 201-^2^ 209 

Bnr-le, a village in Zafis-dkar 169 

8DMno»[hbrog], a village near Kha-pu-lu 238 

Snrtn Bana, a l^gra ofiloer .... 869 

Bo-na, a river, village, and diitnct 127, 120, 168-9, 2o8-fil, 

263, 278 

Suvariui-prabhlUa-iiLtra. See (7aef-hod-dum-pa. 

Bfiryamati, a traditional king of Stag-ina . 242 

Bfiiya-vaihia. See Bi«mabi-gfian. 

8a-tta. See 8prebo-8o«tifi. 

BatleJ, the great river 207 

Bvaftika. See Qfafipdmh. 
ifttaketo. See Tog»dkar-po. 

Bynd, a Muhammadan teacher 186 


T 

Th»bO, a lamasery in Spyi-ti .... 268, 270 

TMm^ta, a teacher from Kashmir .... 88 

1hbi*amr, Timttr, Itiunarlaa . . 99 n., 180 

Tgklakhar. See Dvag-la-mkhar, 

Ftaiaa Boniih, Thomas Douglas Fonyth, an 

English traveller 806 

Xknarlan. See IhkfHBv. 

ThafiL SeeThUL 
Yaa-frin. See Rta^agrin. 

Tar, a village on the Indus, famous for its wood 

189, 141, 146, 147 

TirL See Bgrol-Bm and Bgrol-Bah. 

TiriMlhaaid], a ehid d Ko-lon 201-6, 209-10, 128 

Tliiptaa, king d Kashmir 181 

re Jfoshf df , liiKa Haidar's account of his 
expedition from Turkestan to Ladakh and Tibet 

101-2, 104, 161, 278-4 


IhaUAMal. See BhnhMMbaA-rgiiL 
TasUAafta. Sea BhfmMi-'aA-krag. 

Ti-ytta^ a chid d fiim-Aa-mkhar-bu .180 

Ti rig, or Stag-xig, the Tfijlks, Eastern Persians 86 , 90 
9 a-bm SeelMha. 

fb| 8 fr 4 krB-fito-bot-) 0 ltto^ 99 

or Tibn*gear-po, the 'Yellow Ores* 

atLah 99 

fbkOhand. See MfiOlMaW. 

Be-ladtt, a village in Z^-dkar .169 

!Pl tan Mfi, a royal Add at Leh .146 

na. BeeMtaalMniL 

fhllt or Tandl, a village in Lahul . .202 

fhat*feaafH8l, a king d the Aeuina ... 68 

fhikv OhIdM Blmh aa aaceetor d the Ko-loa chids fOf 
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JUkur Rfttan PiL an anoMtor of tlio Ti-naa ekiefs ^ 203 

Tlia-li Urda th&li 56. U6 

main (Dard), * a chief ' . 175, 102,281 

rnamiHiad-mkhjan-giigi (or •mkby€fB-pa), a famous 

Hbrug-pa lama 115.243 

nami-oad*nikli 3 r«n»pa. See mama-oad-inkhyen-giifa. 
Thama-oad-tkjoba, VHvabhd. one of the former 

Buddhas 70 

minid&r (Hindi), title of a commandant of a military 

poBt 135, 146, etc. 

TI^«clraA-]dofl-lttCHftag. a tribe . .65 

Thang-$hu, the Annals of the Chinese Thang dynasty 

85^6, 88. 92 

.. translated by Bushell, cited by Herbert , 

Mfilier 84, 85, 80, 88. 00, 91. 92 i 

TbaA*pa. a bouse at Sfiunda ..... 136 I 

Tlia&-ria-(or Thar-ije)t]um«pa. a legendary ancestor . 65 | 

ThaAp^O* a place in ZaAs-dkar .... 168 j 

Thar-la-skor-ra-ni, a village (?) in ZaAs-dkar . 159 i 

maivrle«tlioii«pa. See mafl-f je-thcm^iia. 
megHdien*foiA»ma» a temple at Leh . . 126 

Theg-mchog. a lamasery at Lce-bde. 109, 113, 126 

Tbl-ket » Eng. ticket 141, 146 | 

l!hi*r6t» a village in Me-rlog 222 

mog^jalnng, a place in Western Tibet 94, 206 I 

mog-rgynd-ldo^ a caste of ministers . 65 i 

moiliai» F. W 15, 162, 171, 216, 274 > 

mo»mo^*clie» a place in Zafis-dkar . 157, 159 

Thon-mi-gni-gat a place near Kham-ba-rdzoh . 65 

moil«ml«[8ambltota]» a Tibetan minister . . 82-3 

moA-4o*legs, one of the six Safai-legs kings 80 

mo-rtse >= Mtho-rise, a castle .234-<5 

Tho-*tho-ri*loft-btaaii. or Tbo-tho-ri sflen-b4al, one of 
the Klu-rgyal kings ..... 80, 82 

Tho-tbo-ri-filen-bial. See Tbo-tlio-ii-loA-btna. 
molnpa, Jina, a name of Buddha .... 74 

Thurnlgon Toigo, a place ..... 281 | 

mur-io. a measure ..... 116-7 | 

Tibat. See Tibet i 

Tibet the Tibetans. See Bod, KgO-liag, Khob- | 

mthalhbkhob. ! 

Tika-giar«po. See T6ktt*8S8r-po. 

TIk& ^ UrdQ tika, a title . 143. 146, 203, 205, 280 ; 

Tikam. See Soltan Tikam. I 

Ti-mur, a village in Lahul 218 ; 

Tl-mttr, the emperor. See Taki^’inttr. j 

Ti-mur-bhig, a leader of a llur army 243 

li-nan, or Tlnan, a chioftainHhip in Lahul . 203,211-16 | 

Tinla Tung, eighth chief of Kiia>pu>lu 189 , 

Tl-no. a village in Lahul. ..... 218 

Tid^mo-fgaft. See OtiAnvan. 

Tirthaport a village in (iu-g« 867 

Ti-ae, Kailasa 76. 96, 108 

Ti*it a caste 100 

Ti-fllg, a fairy from Oilgit 173 

Tob ■» Turk, fo// ...... . 255 

Vog; or Stog, a village on the Indua, seat cd a 
minister . . 120, 122, 120-31, 144, 251, 254 

TQg^4kaP-po» Aveta*kota 74 

To-la ^ Urdu told ..... 140, I4<l 

T61U, or Rtol-tJ, ToLrtf, a Bait! obieftaioship 184-8, 101, 

883-0,010 


T— cenkf. 

PAGE 

Tcmduk Ramgyal. See Ikhe-dpal-mi-bgyaf^on-gm^ 

maai'^gjaL 

ToA-gfun-pa. See GtoA-gsum-pa. 

TerabKhan; See Sultan Torab Khan. 

Torgo » Thur-dgon, a place ..... 281 

fbtM, elan name of the Aret chief of Ko-lou 201 

Trebeok, George, an English traveller. See Ohpti Sillib. 

,, Travels in the ffitfialayan Provinces. See 

Moorcroft William. 
fte-tm-SiA. See Prithvl SiAgfa. 

Mg Ohand* or Tek Chand, a chief of Lahul 201, 200 

Tripifaka. See Sds-sndd^gsum, 

TriMla. See KSar<«ial. 

Tttg, or Chak, a king or dynasty of Kashmir 180 

Tnn-dan Mn«sht a munshi at Leh . . 4 

Tmn-hdai-pa, a carpenter from Chor-bbad 174 

Tian-ldan-hPlMA, a bridle*path in ZaAs-dkar . 157 

Tteparang. See Rtsa-braA. 

Ibe-re, the door-keeper in the east of Zans-dkar 156 

me-tse-tsan, a village in Baltistan .... 253 

TshaA, or Tshe-dbaA. a Mongol lama .115 

„ ,, a chief of Ko-loii . .201-2,209 

TiliaAip[b]stail-pa, or Tshe-dbafi-bstan-pa, a DruO-pa 
lama of ZaAs-dkar ...... 160 

MiaA^dmg-[br]gya, a chief of Bar-bbog . 220 

TlliaA<4Uir-bu, a prince of Bar-bbng. 220 

TbhaA-ra, a village in Pu-rig *. . . . 122 

TUiaA»(or Tshe-dbaD)-ra1>*betailt l)ruu>pa, a lama of 

Dkar-sa 100 

MusMnr Tshe-dbaA)rgyai-po, a king of Zans-dkar 

157-9 

UhaA-(or Tshe-dbaulniain-rgyal, or Chheng Nangial, 
a chief of Kodou .... 201-2,205.209 
1llliaA-(or Tshe-dbaAlmam-rgyat a chief of Bar-bbog 220 
TbluiAp”pg, Brahma ..... 67. 234 

TbhlAi-p^-bbniA-glUUI* a town .... 87 

IbtalAf-sbsdn, Brahma-datta. a king of Kosalu . 74 

Trimr-brtan-hdiiiit a chief of Bar-bbog 220 

Thha-ggr, a village in Zans-dkar 157. 159 

Tbhexhrten, a veteran of the Dogra w'ars . 245-56 

llUie-brtan-niiin-ggyit a king. See Llup<ben*>ini* 
hgyitf Tshe-brtga-fuin-rgygl. 

Tbhe-brtan-rniDMgygl, a councillor 128 

Mie*brtgn*ni8lll-2gyBl*ld6, a prince of B«a6-Ia . 164-5 

Triie-dbtA. See TihaA, a Mongol lama. 

Tbbe-dbaA. SeeMinA, a chief of Ko-loA. 
Triie-dtaA-brtgn*P8, a chief of Kub-ra 274 

Tfebe^buA-betan-pg. See MmA-bitiii-pg. 
Tshe-dblA-doii-grab, a minister of Ladakh 123-4, 126, 

238, 266 

MM-dbaA-dpal»bbt7« a king of ZaAs-dkar 162 

Tbha^btA-dpil-WiPOr, a pho*Ba, a messenger of Sel 824 
Ti|]ie*4h8A-4piMdie, a prince of BsaA-la 164-4 

TshHIbiAHIrel-ldti a king of ZaAs*dkar . 162 

ISihi-dbgAFdnit^ciym. See UhaMruf-begfi. 

TatWi dlwA nilHm, a prince of Bar-bbog. See IWurib* 

no^*lm. 

„ t» a famous Bkab'tgjrud lama , • Itl 

„ a pzinoe of TL*nan SIS 

Till6"dbaft mb IwlaiB, or Ghovang Nab-dan, an 
asitsologer and minister of Bab-sgo 136, 855, 868, 

863,868 
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[Tihe-dbafi-lrab-brtan-nuun-rKyal, or Chang raphtan. 
or Mchog-[gi]-sprul'(tikn], or No-chuA-Au, a prince* 
of Ladakh .120, 124, 126, 130, 146, 

250, 260, 266 

Triie-dbaA-rab-brtan-dpal-lde, a king of BaaA-la 164-6 

Tbhe-dbaA-rab-bftan, l >r\t u • pa , a lama. See Miaft-rab- 
bstan. 

Tshe-dbad-rgyal-po. Kcc TihaA-rgyal^po. 

Tihe-dbad-mam-rgyal 1. See Lba-ohen Tibe-dba^ 
riiam«*rgyal. 

Tlbe-4baA-roam-rgyal II, a king of Ladakh . 122-3, 226 

Tfhe-dbaA-rnam-rgyal* a prince of Ladakli 120-1 

„ ,, u prince of ZaAe-dkar .162 

„ ,, a prince of Kodon. SoeTihaA- 

rnazn-rgyal. 

„ ,, a chief of Bar-bbog. See 

TihaA-mam-rgyal. 

Tahe-dpag-mcff, the Amitdyuh-autra .... 09 

Tihe-dpal-[Q:i-b^ar-doA-grub-]niam-rgyal> or Ba-bu- 
rgyal-po, or Akabat Mahmiid Khan, or Tonduk 
Namgyal . . 123-6, 146. 196, 236, 260-4, 257-69 

Tbhe-riA*bkra-6is. See Oa-ga Tibe-riA-bkra-iif . 


Tibo-riA-dar-rgyas, a chief of Ti-nan .216 

Tfhe-riA-dpol-lde, a king of ZaAs-dknr 160, 162 

Tfhe-riA-dpal**lde, a prince of Ti>nan 213-14, 218 

[Tshe-riAJ-dpal-rgyas, a namshi and nobleman . 130, 143 

Tihe-riA-Ma-ligi a chief of Cig-tan . 106, 174 

„ ,, n chief of Sod ..... 177 

Tfhe-riA-phuA-tshpgS, a ])lu)-ha (mesBenger) of ScI 224 
Tfhe-riA-rgyal-mo, a qnccu of Ladakh 107 

Tihe-riA-rgyal-po, a cliicf of Ti-nan . 2 1C, 216 

Tihe-riA-riiam-rgyal« tv >0 princes of Ti-nan .216 

Ibhe-riA^ta-grub, a chief of Bar-bbog 218, 220 

Tsbes-bcu ** tenth day ” a festival .... 152 

Tshul-khrims-Ai-ma, a sku-giogs of Ki-rdxon . 164-5, 281 
Tihal-khrimB-rdo-rJe, a Ladakhi general . 229-35 

Tlhul-k|b]rlmll>[rdo«rje],'a prince of Bar-bbog 218 n., 220 
Tihya-kha, a salt mine in Ru-iod 139. 160 

Tlixnixia Paachig (Hjigs-med-phun-tehogs), a minister 
of Rgya ........ 227 

TioA-k^*pa» the J..amui«t reformer .... 90 

TiOmur, the Dogra name of Lce-bde 261 

Tu-bag -- Turk, tuljag ...... 255 

Tu-nu. See Ra-tu-nu. 

Tnrkestan. See Hor-[yul]. 

Tornour, G., The Mahdvnmtto . ... 76 


U , 

^Ub-sti, a place in Zans-dkar . . . 159 | 

Una, the home of Tlazra Wazir .... 259 ! 

Upaciru. See Ae-mdaet. I 

Upao&rumant. See Ae-mdaet-ldan. 

^U-pa«rag, a scat of a chief .... 158-9 

Urdu words, borrowed, in Tibetan 145, 255 

’U-rgyan. * 0 -rgya&. 

'U-rgyan-padma. See Padma-bbyuA -gnia 

’U-m, a queen of Tibet . . . • . . 82 | 

^U-ia-rdo. Soe Su-iaA-rdo. 

Utposhadba. See Gso-sbyoA-bPbags. 

^UtPAla. Lha-obon 'U^ala. 


U — coniiL 

PAGE 

Uttam Singh, a Dogra Santa r ..... 267 

Uttam Vaiir, a Dogra ofliccr .... 269 

Uttara*kara. See ByaA-sgra-mi«sAaD. 

V 

Vaiiya, a caste. See DmaA^rigl. 

Vairooana. See SnaA-par-snaA-mdaad, or Cahs-ohen- 
mtsho-rgyal. 

TajiValffa. See Jigyud^rdo-rje-rtse^mo. 

Vajrap&pi. Bee Pbyag-na-rdo-r)e. 

Vair&sana. See Ddo-rio-gdan. 

Viceroy [o! India]. See Si-ka-Uier-Sa-heb. 

Victoria, Qaeen. See *AA-re-zi-rgyal-mo. 

Vidyidhara. See Rig-bdain. 

Vigne, O. T., an English traveller . . 183-7. 102, 261 

„ Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, etc, 108, 184-6, 

187, 192, 241, 266 

Vinaya. See 9dal-ba. 

VitOdbaka. See Bphags-skyes-po. 

ViivabhO. See Tbaiiis-oad--8kyob6. 

Viipu. See EQiyab*bi9S* 

Vogel, Jean Phillippe, Trilohulih, etc. . 214, 218,223,274 

„ „ Antiquities of Chamba Stale 7,210 

W 

Waddell, L. A., dnciVat historical edicts at Lhasa . 88 


Wa-kha, a village and river near Mul-bbye . 273 

Wa-li, a village in Baltistan 240 

Wall Kbdn, a ruler of Kokand .... 204 

Wam-kbred, a defile at Wamde .136 


Wam-le, nr Han-Ie, a tillage in Upper Ladakh 94, 109, 

121, 130, 267, 272-3 

Wam-le, treaty of 190-3, 226-7 

Wan-la,or Wan-le,apalaoeand villagein G^am 04, 177,250-1 
Wa-ran, or Wardwan, a river and district south-west 
of Baltistan ...... 126-7 

Wassilieff, \V., Buddhi.'nnus .... 84 

Wazir, title of minister m a Muhaminadan govunitiicnt 

127, 146, etc. 

Weber, A., Die Pdli-Lcgcnde ion der Eutstekung dcs 


Sdkya und Koliya Ocschlcchtes. See FausbOU. 

Wieger, L., Documents Historiquea .... 89 

y 

Tabaitl Gar, a place near Sgar .... 204 

Tab-igod, a district, perhaps in Baltiblan 166-7 

Tab'-Sgod*pa, a king of Baltistan, probably identical 
with Sultan Yagu .... 156-7, 101, 281 

Ya-ohen-ldoA, a caste of ministers .... 06 

Yago. See Snltan Yaga. 

Yahia Kbaa. See Saltan Yahia Kban. 

Yaklir Gao tham, fourth chief of Si-dkar . .192 

Yama Dhanna-rftja. Sec Giin-rie«chof-rgyal. 

Ya-ma, a house at DpaLb<lan .... 160 

Ya-aam^^llltibo, a lake on the Baralatsa pass 157, 160 
Yan-driA, perhaps a Dard corruption for Yar-bdren, 

Kcaar ....... 271-2 

Yangl Shlhr, the Chinese town of Yur-qaiid 206 

YaA-bdgin-lAa*pat or YoA>bdain-lAa-pa, a lama 126 









